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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday^  Decemher  8^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  E.  MUES,  OF  BACINE,  WIS. 

TEXTILES. 

Mr.  Miles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Saturday  I  stood  for 
low  rates,  even  with  the  free  list  as  an  ultimate,  logical  conclusion, 
upon  trust-made  articles  where  protection  inures  wholly  to  the  benefit 
or  trusts  and  infinitely  afflicts  the  consumer  by  way  of  excessive  prices 
and  high  cost  of  living,  reduces  the  hours  of  work  and  the  wages  of 
the  laboring  man,  and  the  profits  of  the  nontrustified  manufacturer 
by  lessening  his  output.  The  low  rates  I  called  for  are  demanded  by 
the  Republican  national  platform  and  bv  the  principle  of  protection 
as  defined  by  the  successful  candidates  of  the  Republican  party.    The 

J)rinciple  must  be  followed  if  it  leads  to  a  low  rate,  and  equallj'^  if  it 
eads  to  a  high  rate. 

If  there  is  any  industry  in  the  United  States  that  deserves  protec- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  it  is  the  textile  industry,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  most  industries  do  need  very  considerable  protection.  The 
need  of  the  textile  industry  for  protection  does  not^,  however,  call  for 
exorbitant  or  unreasonable  rates,  nor  rates  that  signify  misjudgment 
and  miscalculation.  I  am  opposed  to  that  sort  of  tariff  which  meets 
the  definition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  "  robbery 
in  the  name  of  the  law  called  taxation,"  but  the  putting  of  steel  at  a 
very  low  duty  or  on  the  free  list  is  no  reason  for  reducing  the  rates, 
for  instance,  on  hosiery,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  necessar}^  as  now 
imposed,  bein^  65  per  cent  and  less. 

The  textile  industry  appeared  before  you  a  few  days  ago.  It  did 
seem  as  if  the  United  States  Government,  as  represented  by  your- 
selves, might  have  secured  the  necessary  information,  but  the  mem- 
ory and  knowledge  of  the  chief  representative  of  the  textile  industry 
was  inversely  as  his  profit  in  the  tariff.  You  asked  him  about 
*'  tops."  I  have  in  hand  a  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  a 
woolen  mill  taken  from  his  cost  books,  which  shows  as  follows :  Upon 
the  purchase  and  use  of  10,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  at  20  amis  a 

pound 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  The 
only  object  the  committee  had  in  asking  you  the  names  of  parties 
who  have  information  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  subpcDna  them,  bring 
them  before  the  committee,  and  question  them  first-hand.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  your  confidential  relations  are  such  that  you  can  not 
disclose  those  names  to  us  ? 
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Mr.  Miles.  There  is  no  fear  in  particular,  sir,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  hope  upon  the  part  of  no  one.  There  are  some  gen- 
tlemen, with  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  communicate,  who  have 
given  me  information  from  their  cost  books,  and  so  forth,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  their  permission  before  giving  their  names  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  the  names  to  the  stenographer, 
who  will  make  a  note  of  their  names.  Of  course,  your  information 
will  not  be  of  value  to  the  committee  unless  we  can  call  such  men 
before  us  and  get  their  testimony  on  the  subjects. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  some  of  these  names  to-day,  and  I  shall  give 
them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  them  all  to  us. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  two  or  three  pieces  of  cloth  here — but  I  will 
explain  as  I  go  along  and  shall  give  you  authority  for  everything 
that  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed.  I  only  mentioned  that  so  that 
you  would  not  overlook  giving  us  those  names. 

Mr.  Miles.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  with  a  duty  of  11  cents 
a  pound^  making  $1,100  total  duty.  The  superintendent  of  this  mill 
in  bringing  that  raw  wool  up  to  tops  had  a  shrinkage  down  to  5,600 
pounds,  and  the  labor  in  bringing  that  to  tops  was  $184.80;  but  the 
duty  was  increased  from  $1,100  on  raw  wool  to  $2,912  on  tops,  an 
increase  in  the  duty  of  ten  times  the  labor  put  in,  leaving  you  to  esti- 
mate the  shrinkage.  This  is  not  a  complete  problem,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  it  of  interest— $184.80  added  to  labor  and  $1,812  added  to 
the  duty. 

In  the  next  process,  bringing  tops  up  to  yarn,  there  was  a  shrink- 
age, as  shown  by  the  table,  of  about  10  per  cent  in  weight  and  an 
increase  of  $3()0.8r)  in  labor.  And  against  these  two  items  of  cost 
the  tariff  was  lifted  only  $36.40,  or  one-tenth  of  the  actual  wages  put 
into  the  stuff,  with  no  jiUowance  for  the  shrinkage  in  weight.  These 
exhibits  show  in  one  operation  ten  times  the  pay  roll  added  and  in 
another  one-tenth  of  iiie  pay  roll. 

Now,  in  the  next  process,  bringing  the  yarn  into  cloth,  weaving 
and  finishing,  there  was  a  further  .shrinkage  of  a  little  more  than 
10  per  cent  and  $942.01  in  labor  invested,  and  against  all  this  the 
tariff  gave  only  $538.01,  a  good  less  than  half  of  the  additional  cost 
to  the  manufacturer. 

Tm  ihtmsand  pounds  wool  in  grease. 


Wool,  10  000  pounds . . 
"Tops,"  6,600  pounds., 
Yarn,  5,040  pounds ... 
Cloth 


Total  duty. 


Labor  cost. 


$184.80 
360.36 
942.01 


Increase 
duty. 


$1,100.00 

1,812.00 

36.40 

538.91 


Total  duty. 


$1,100.00 
2,912.00 
2,948.40 
3,487.81 


3,487.31 


Cloth  produced — 4,932  pounds  woven ;  4,389  pounds  finished. 

Value  of  product,  $1.60  per  yard — piece  dyed,  worsted  serge, 
cross-bred  wool. 

The  tariff  on  '•  topv^ ''  of  this  grade  is  33  cents  per  pound,  plus  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem.     The  33  cents  was  given  upon  the  erroneous 
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belief  on  the  part  of  the  tariff-making  body  that  it  took  3  pounds  of 
wool  in  the  grease  to  make  1  pound  of  "  tops  ^'  of  this  grade.  This? 
exhibit  is  in  line  with  many  others  and  shows  that  upon  this  grade 
of  wool  it  takes  less  than  2  pounds;  also,  that  the  labor  is  almost 
inconsiderable  in  making  tops,  so  that  a  tariff  of  25  cents  to  30  cents 
per  pound  would  amply  cover  the  difference  in  cost  plus  the  total 
wage  in  development  and  greatly  reduce  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Miles,  there  is  a  relative  increase  in  cost, 
and  substantially^  the  same  shrinkage,  when  th'n^  work  is  done  abroad  i 

Mr.  Miles,  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Do  you  recommend  that  we  increase  the  rate 
in  making  the  cloth  out  of  the  yarn  to  cover  the  entire  labor  cost 
here,  or  only  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Miles.  Only  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad,  liberally  figured,  as  I  explained  in  my  former  testimony. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  But  you  do  not  give  us  that  difference.  You 
give  us  our  labor  cost  and  their  labor  cost  of  making  cloth  out  of 
yarn  and  say  that  the  tariff  is  only  about  one-half  of  it.  I  under- 
stood that  in  illustrating  that  fact  you  thought  the  tariff  was  too  low. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  give  this  only  to  show  the  inconsistency  in  many 
respects  of  the  wool  schedule. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  make  no  recommendation  as  to  what  the 
rate  ought  to  be  in  the  various  processes? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir.  I  only  show  this  as  giving  at  times  one-tenth 
and  at  other  times  ten  times  the  total  wage  cost,  unreasonably  high 
on  tops,  scant  on  weaving,  and  generally  unscientific. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  as  both  myself  and  Mr.  Crumpacker  have 
now  interrogated  Mr.  Miles,  and  one  offsets  the  other,  that  he  had  bet- 
ter be  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  statement  to  the  finish,  as  our 
time  is  limited  this  morning. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  say  that  many  men  in  the  textile  industry  have 
bitterly  complained  at  any  objection  made  to  the  textile  schedule. 
They  have  insisted,  and  I  believe  before  you.  upon  the  schedule  being 
left  alone.  And  yet  some  members  of  that  industry,  as  this  problem 
shows,  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  protection,  for  instance,  those 
who  buy  the  tops  to  weave;  and  members  of  the  industry  came  to  me 
and  said  that  the  rates  were  wrong,  that  they  were  exceedingly  angry 
and  hurt  by  the  fact  that  things  like  this  were  not  developed  in  the 
testimony,  and  they  asked  me  to  bring  it  in. 

No  wonder  Mr.  William  Whitman's  memory  failed  him  utterly,  as 
he  is  one  of  the  biggest  makers  of  ''  tops  "  in  the  ITnited  States,  and 
no  wonder  that  other  textile  men  who  sat  back  of  him  were  chagrined 
and  declared  that  to  stay  at  your  hearings  for  a  week  Avould  make 
rank  free  traders  of  them,  although  thev  can  justifv  for  high  rates. 

The  Dingley  bill,  therefore,  adds  $1,812  for  $184  of  labor  and  a 
shrinkage  in  weight,  which  I  leave  the  committee  to  estimate,  and 
then,  as  shown  by  the  exhibit,  for  a  further  shrinkage  of  10  per  cent 
and  an  addition  in  wages  of  $360  the  duty  has  increased  only  $36.40. 
The  first  increase  is  ten  times  the  wage  cost;  the  second  increase  is 
one-tenth  of  the  wage  cost.  Then  comes  weaving  and  finishing 
and  further  shrinkage  in  weight  of  more  than  10  per  cent  and  an 
addition  in  labor  of  $942.01  and  an  offsetting  increase  of  only  $538.01 
in  the  duty.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  some  men  rail  at  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  textile  schedules,  and  others  insist,  so  far  as  their  par- 
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ticular  factories  go,  thev  can  not  endure  a  reduction  in  the  tariflF? 
Those  who  make  '^  tops  "have  very  much  more  tariff  than  they  need; 
those  who  buy  "'  tops  "  and  yarn  and  only  weave  are  now  operating 
upon  very  close  margin,  and  though  they  may  not  know  the  reason 
of  their  trouble,  are  to  be  forgiven  for  complaining  against  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  present  tariff. 

I  give  you  herewith  a  description  of  Huddersfield  district  (Eng- 
land) Avoolen  goods,  as  published  in  the  Textile  World  Record  Nov- 
ember, 1908,  ah  approved  trade  journal,  which  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  findings  and  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  article,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Graham  Clark,  United  States  special  consular  agent.  This  district 
is  celebrated  as  having  the  lowest  costs  in  the  world  on  goods  of  this 
kind. 


Sample  No. 

Total  wage 
cost. 

Percent. 
24 
29 
33.2 
25,4 
2H.6 
55. 2 
24.2 

Tariff  ad 
valorem. 

Per  cent. 
97 
100 
lU6.f 
99.5 
90.7 
100.5 
138.05 

Number  of  times  the 
total  wage  cost. 

One 

Four. 

Two 

Three  and  a  half. 

Three 

Do. 

Four .     -. 

Four. 

Five 

Three. 

Sixa 

Two. 

Seven 

Five. 

« This  is  a  hijjh  proportion  for  wages,  which,  in  these  cloths,  usually  run  one-fourth 
of  the  total  cost. 

I  also  submit  a  Colne  Vallej'^  low-grade  tweed,  selling  price  37.3 
cents,  with  duty  01.88  cents,  or  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  wages 
only  10.7  per  cent,  the  duty  being  therefore  ten  times  the  total,  as  the 
cloth  is  cotton,  being  made  almost  wholly  of  American  cotton  and 
shoddy. 

I  hand  you  also  sample  of  blue  Bradford  serp\  the  total  wholesale 
selling  price  being  18.5  cents,  total  wage  cost  18.4  cents,  total  duty 
111.8  cents.  The  duty  is  therefore  eight  times  the  total  wage  cost 
and  about  six  times  the  total  wholesale  selling  price. 

Also  a  nnl  Bradford  cashmere,  wholesale  selling  price  10.0  cents, 
total  wage  cost  !.*>  per  cent  of  selling  price,  duty  81).7  per  cent.  The 
total  wage  cost  is  therefore  one-sixth  of  the  selling  price;  the  cloth  is 
45  per  cent  cotton,  and  yet  upon  importation  duty  tax  would  be  added 
at  three  times  the  actual  weight  of  cotton  and  wool,  plus  50  per  cent, 
the  tariif  being  nearly  twice  as  high  as  need  be. 

I  hand  you  also  a  sample  slieet  witli  four  samples  upon  it  of 
worsted  goods,  Yorkshire  make,  the  first  two  being  about  one-half 
cotton,  the  last  two  all  wool,  with  both  Englisli  and  Massachusetts 
costs.  The  exhibit  shows  upon  sample  A  a  difference  in  cost  of  07  per 
cent,  with  a  difference  in  duty  of  108.00  per  cent;  upon  sample  B  a 
difference  in  cost  of  07  per  cent,  with  a  difference  in  duty  of  117.08 
per  cent.  These  two  are  the  cotton-warp  cloths  worn  by  people  in 
moderate  circumstances,  who,  throughout  the  cloth  schedule,  are  very 
severely  taxed  as  compared  with  materials  worn  by  the  wealthy. 

Cloth  C.  all  wool,  difference  in  co.st  127  per  cent,  115  per  cent  duty, 
shoAving  a  protection  that  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  cost. 

Cloth  D,  difference  in  co.st  150  per  cent,  duty  122.0()  per  cent.  It 
seems  to  me  tliat  these  exhibits  show  that  the  textile  schedule,  which 
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to-day  is  very  likely  the  most  important  on  the  list,  is  a  hodgepodge. 
Congress  put  a  special  committee  or  commission  at  work  upon  the 
paper  and  pulp  scnedule  for  months.  Only  a  special  commission  could 
work  out  a  reasonable  textile  schedule,  and  that  after  many  months  of 
serious  endeavor. 

TVTiile  you  were  given  to  understand  that  the  textile  schedule  could 
not  be  lowered,  I  have  it  from  men  very  well  versed  in  the  business 
that  it  could  be  if  only  it  could  be  done  intelligently  and  with  suffi- 
cient care  and  that  such  a  revision  might  materially  lower  the  cost 
of  goods  worn  by  the  poor  and  lower  the  duty  on  "  tops  "  and  give 
to  those  who  weave  a  better  margin  of  tarirf  protection  than  they 
have  now.  The  total  wages  paid  by  the  textile  mills  of  Massachu- 
setts in  a  recent  census  was  $50,000,000.  The  value  of  the  output  was 
$200,000,000,  wages  being  25  per  centw  A  leading  manufacturer  in 
New  England  assured  me  that  the  census  report  accords  with  his 
experience. 

And  yet  the  duties  run  from  75  per  cent  minimum  to  165  per  cent, 
although  many  of  the  low-rated  goods  are  nearly  half  cotton. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  being  the  maximum  protection 
shown  in  the  government  reports,  marks  only  the  point  of  prohibi- 
tion. I  have  purchased  abroad  in  times  past  clotn  which,  if  now 
imported,  would  bear  a  duty  of  207  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  cloth  in 
England  being  14  pence,  the  duty  being  29  cents,  making  the  total 
value  of  the  cloth  43  cents,  while  I  am  buying  it  from  makers  in  this 
country  at  25  cents.  A  tariff  unreavsonably  framed  provokes  com- 
ment, though  not  in  this  case  working  any  injury  that  I  know  of. 

You  were  given  the  impression  that  the  cotton  rates  could  not  be 
lowered.  I  am  informed  oy  capable  spinners  that  the  rates  could  be 
lowered  in  important  particulars,  more  especially  upon  the  lower 
grades,  where  poor  people  would  be  benefited.     On  higher  and  finer 

trades  some  duties  might  properly  be  advanced.  I  have  looked  over 
gures  from  foreign  and  domestic  mills  indicating  that  the  United 
States  is  the  enual  of  the  world  in  the  cost  of  production  of  sheetings, 
drills,  prints,  clucks,  and  flannelettes.  These  are  made  out  of  Ameri- 
can cotton,  with  a  total  wage  cost  of  about  25  per  cent,  the  tariff  run- 
ning from  18  to  33  per  cent. 

I  have  canvassed  thousands  of  manufacturers  upon  their  tariff 
rates  and  find  no  schedule  upon  which  some  are  not  willing  to  accept 
of  a  considerable  reduction,  while  some  are  desirous  of  an  increase, 
the  increase  being  more  especially  on  fine  embroderies,  laces,  and 
thin^  of  that  kind  which  have  not  heretofore  been  produced  in  quan- 
tity m  this  country.  The  feeling  of  the  nianufacturei-s  who  have  not 
appeared  before  you  is,  on  the  whole,  for  a  reduction  in  rates,  and  is, 
I  believe,  fairly  Indicated  by  224  letters  received  by  nie,  the  writers 
advising  as  follows  with  reference  to  a  reduction  in  their  rates: 

Want  whatever  Is  equitable _. 2S 

Reduce  from  r»  to  ,S()  jier  eeiit »50 

Reduce  r>{)  i»er  cent IH 

Reduce  1(X>  per  cent M 

Don't  know 12 

Indifferent IS 

No  reduction .-  45 

IncreuHe 3 

224 
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This  makes  about  20  per  cent  wanting  the  present  rates  or  an  in- 
crease, the  balance  indifferent  or  ready  to  accept  from  5  to  100  per 
cent  decrease.  All  this  being  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  to  be  estimated 
upon  the  difference  of  cost  or  production  here  and  abroad. 

I  asked  the  textile  manufacturers  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
presentation  of  their  case  before  you  why  they  did  not  express  them- 
selves freely  before  you,  and  their  answer  was  that  they  had  been 
so  busy  making  cloth  and  trying  to  make  money  that  they  really 
didn't  know  how  to  advise  you ;  that  there  were  gross  inaccuracies  in 
their  schedules ;  that  only  a  commission  or  body  of  experts  appointed 
by  yourselves  and  subject  to  your  authority  could  help  them  to  de- 
termine the  needs  of  their  industry. 

The  gentleman  is  in  the  city  now  who  made  that  statement  to  me, 
and  I  think  in  hearing  of  my  voice. 

PRESSED  GLASS. 

The  unfairness  of  the  present  tariff  is  fairly  illustrated  by  the 
pressed-glass  schedule.  I  have  letters  from  several  makers  of  pressed 
glass  that  their  schedules  may  be  reduced  almost  any  amount.  One 
maker  of  glassware  says  he  wants  no  protection;  another  manufac- 
turer of  bottles  and  window  glass  says  no  protection;  a  third,  mak- 
ing bottles,  wants  none.  Pressed  glass  is  made  as  cheaply  in  this 
country  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  President  McKinley,  when 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  framing  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill,  knew  this  and  recommended  accordingly,  and  yet  pressed 
glass  bears  a  duty  of  65  per  cent,  an  absolutely  unwarranted  rate, 
as  will  be  found  upon  any  sort  of  fair  investigation. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  sells  a  very  great  deal  of  pressed  glass 
abroad  at  better  prices  than  he  charges  his  home  consumers. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTir.  Is  pressed  glass  the  ordinary  window  glass? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  that  is  blown  glass. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  referred  to  window  glass  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Miles.  To  one  window -glass  man ;  ^'  Bottles  and  window 
glass  " — that  is  what  his  title  is,  so  I  put  them  both  in.  I  am  giving 
the  information  as  I  got  it  from  other  people.  I  understand  that 
most  grades  of  the  pressed  glass  have  no  protection. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTn.  But  you  do  not  find  that  with  respect  to  most  of 
the  window  glass? 

Mr.  Mii^s.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You,  of  course,  do  not  know  how  reliable  the  infor- 
mation you  get  is? 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  these  manufacturers  give  their  information  to 
me,  and  if  they  do  not  know  their  business,  then  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  facts  as  they  know  them.  Why  dp  they 
not  come  before  us  and  give  those  facts? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  witness  is  giving  the  names  of  certain  people 
to  the  stenographer  so  that  we  may  summon  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  only  thought  it 
was  a  little  queer  that  a  man  could  send  a  messenger  and  not  come 
himself,  when  he  was  advocating  changes  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Miles.  This  is  my  generalcorrespondence  on  the  tariff,  and  my 
information  comes  from  letters  that  I  have  received,  and  which  1 
will  send  to  you. 
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PLATE   GLASS. 

/ 

The  president  of  the  greatest  plate-glass  institution  in  the  country 
challenges  my  sincerity  with  reierence  to  protection.  I  beg  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  him  by  informing  you  that  the  plate-glass  schedule 
is  extremely  unfair,  and  that  it  must  be  corrected  unless  the  wretched 
opportunity  is  continued  to  the  plate-glass  trust  to  rob  the  people. 

On  the  larger  sizes,  being  those  tariffs  which  determine  the  business 
situation  in  the  plate-glass  industry,  the  duty  is  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price.  Before  the  industrial  commission  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  testified  that  the  total 
wage  cost  is  about  48  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  tariff.  The  material  costs  little  more,  the  same  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe.  Labor  is  50  to  70  per  cent  higher.  When  80  per  cent 
tariff  on  the  important  sizes  was  given  this  trust,  like  all  others,  very 
properly  took  it  as  permission  from  the  United  States  Congress  to 
raise  their  prices  to  the  consumer.  They  added  100  per  cent  to  their 
selling  prices  in  about  two  years'  time,  giving  one-sixth  of  the  advance 
to  their  laborers  and  five-sixths  to  their  stockholders.  With  a  cost 
of  production  not  far  from  that  in  Europe,  the  difference  in  wage 
cost,  which  is  very  considerable,  being  offset  by  saving  in  fuel  and 
materials,  they  made  the  American  consumer  pay  nearly  $2  for  every 
$1  worth  of  glass  he  bought.  They  raised  their  prices  so  higli  that 
importers  were  able  to  pay  the  excessive  tariff  and  bring  plate  glass 
in  to  advantage.     Whereupon  the  plate-glass  trust  showed  a   new 

Ehase  of  trust  management  in  writing  importers  that  they  must  not 
ring  in  glass  or  they  would  be  cut  off  from  home  supply  upon  such 
sizes  as  could  not  be  imported  to  advantage,  and  the  importers  had  to 
discontinue  their  effort  to  save  the  home  consumer  .and  advantage 
themselves,  and  leave  that  consumer  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust 
upon  an  increase  of  price  of  100  per  cent. 

I  have  the  price  list,  and  would  be  glad  to  leave  it. 
About  five  months  ago  the  plate  glass  people  got  into  a  little  quarrel 
among  themselves  and  cut  their  prices  35  per  cent.  The  factories 
have  been  running  full  time  at  this  lower  rate.  If  Congress  will  in- 
sist, upon  proof  of  costs  they  will  save  the  American  people  from 
possibility  of  further  extortion  upon  their  purchases  of  plate  glass. 
The  home  makers  during  the  past  year  under  the  excessive  tariff  held 
85  per  cent  of  the  home  market.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  their  control,  because  they  hold  substantially  a  com- 
plete control  upon  those  larger  sizes  of  glass  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  business  depends,  the  smaller  sizes  being  only  cuttings  or 
salvage  from  defective  or  broken  large  sheets,  wherein  the  profit  lies. 
Nor  does  their  past  hold  up  of  the  buyers  indicate  present  overcharge, 
but  only  the  opportunity  you  still  leave  open  to  the  makers  under  the 
Dingley  law. 

•  In  conclusion,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  to  you  what  is  the  dCvsire 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of 
the  very  infinite  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  the  perplexities  of 
our  manufacturing  problem,  I  can  only  say  this:  There  is  a  perfect 
appreciation  for  the  American  system  of  government  in  all  its  phases 
ana  in  all  its  departments,  but  life  has  come  to  be  very  complex 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  except  upon  ceaseless  endeavor,  either  for  them  or  for 
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Congress  to  discover  what  are  the  needs  of  each  and  all  industries 
in  the  way  of  protection*  while  the  consumer  is  as  certain  that  it  is  as 
impossible  for  him  or  for  Congress  hastily  to  determine  w^hat  are  his 
rights  or  his  privileges  in  the  matter  of  his  purchases  and  government 
regulation  thereof.  Cutlery,  earthenware,  and  pottery — each  and  all 
of  our  various  industries — are  now  operating  under  a  tariff  that  is 
extremely  inexact,  and  as  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  have 
tariffs  that  are  a  thousand  times  more  carefully  w^orked  out,  it  is, 
in  general  w^ords,  the  extreme  and  insistent  desire  of  those  who  manu- 
facture and  of  those  who  consume  that  the  next  tariff  be  not  hastily 
framed,  that  it  be  based  upon  the  absolute  truth  and  the  disclosure 
of  all  the  evidence  of  the  case,  and  it  is  absolutely  clear  to  such  man- 
ufacturers and  consumers  that  such  disclosures  can  be  made  only  as 
the  Congress  appoint  a  committee  or  commission,  or  whatever  it  be 
called — a  body  of  men  who  will  devote  themselves  absolutely  to  the 
problem,  will  go  to  the  factories,  investigate  the  books  of  cost,  compel 
the  submission  of  testimony,  administrate  oaths  and  act  upon  the 
principle  of  a  just  and  fair  protection  as  defined  by  the  President- 
elect and  by  the  Republican  Party,  as  through  the  expression  of  its 
leadei*s,  and  this  body  shall,  upon  the  conclusion  of  its  mvestigations, 
upon  either  an  early  or  a  remote  ])eriod,  bring  back  and  lay  before 
your  honorable  committee  the  full  and  final  data  as  such  a  commis- 
sion only  can  determine  it.  Agitation  will  never  cease,  the  hurt  and 
discomfort  of  an  inaccurate  and  unfair  tariff  will  never  cease,  until 
this  commission  plan  is  worked  out  and  made  effective.  Those  who 
trifle  with  public  opinion  and  with  jiublic  patience  do  it  at  a  very 
serious  risk.  This  matter  has  been  thought  out  and  worked  out  with 
such  extreme  <*are  and  upon  such  compelling  circumstances  as  makes 
it,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  a  necessary  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
question. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  make  a  statement  that  is  a  little  involved,  but 
if  I  make  with  sufficient  clearness  I  believe  you  will  find  it  suggestive 
and  helpful.     It  is  upon  meat  and  hides. 

T  have  consulted  for  two  years  with  the  national  representatives  of 
the  stock  raisers  and  of  the  packers  and  of  the  tanners,  and  from 
what  I  have  heard  from  three  I  beg  to  suggest  as  follows  as  con- 
cerns hides  and  meats : 

The  best  solution  of  the  (juestion  is  one  that  makes  money  for  all 
and  loses  it  for  none.  The  figures  I  give  are  close  approximations 
for  the  average  animal  as  handled  at  any  of  the  great  western  pack- 
ing houses.  The  average  hide,  as  taken  from  a  thousand-pound  steer 
and  salted,  being  the  hide  as  it  is  ordinarily  bought  and  sold,  weighs 
about  55  pounds,  and  has  a  commercial  value  or  about  11. J  cents  per 
pound,  or  $0.25.  The  tariff  being  15  per  cent,  amounts,  therefore,  on 
the  average  steer  to  90  cents  or  $1.  As  the  steer  is  worth,  delivered 
at  the  packing  house,  from  $40  to  $50,  the  tariff  on  the  hide  is  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  steer.  ♦ 

It  is  entirely  uncertain  whether  the  farmer  gets  any  of  this  00  cents 
or  not.  He  may  get  some  of  it,  and  at  times  he  nuiy  get  all  of  it, 
but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  packer  gets  all,  for  the 
making  of  prices,  both  on  live  stock  and  on  meat,  rests  as  a  matter 
of  fact  with  the  packing  trust.  The  packers  and  the  growers  are 
both  thoroughly  aroused  and  dissatisfied  because  of  the  restriction, 
unnecessary  as  they  believe,  of  the  foreign  market,  and  many  stock 
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raisers  and  all  the  packers  are  willing  to  give  up  the  tariff  on  hides 
if  only  they  may  have  an  enlarged  foreign  market,  developed  through 
governmental  negotiations. 

The  statements  above  made  are  approved  by  Judge  Cowan,  who 
appeared  before  you  Saturday  in  the  interest  of  the  live-stock  raisers 
of  the  United  States. 

This  2  per  cent  protection,  as  estimated  upon  the  value  of  the  live 
animal,  is  small.  Judge  Cowan  and  others  believe  that  an  enlarged 
foreign  market  would  add  from  $2  to  $4  to  the  value  of  every  steer  in 
the  I  nited  States.  How  easy,  then,  to  remove  the  tariff  on  hides,  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  live  §tock  by  enlarged  foreign  markets,  and 
save  thase  independent  tanners  whose  existence  is  imperiled  by  the 
packing,  trust  through  the  trust  ownership  of  tanneries.  In  doing 
this  we  should  make  a  foreign  market  for  $50,000,000  more  of  our 
meats  per  year. 

As  I  pleaded  Saturday  for  the  continued  existence  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  independent  nontrustified  manufacturers  whose  existence 
is  threatened  by  trusts  from  wliorn  they  must  buy  their  materials, 
so  I  plead  to-day  for  the  independent  tanners.  I  am  informed  by 
some  of  the  strongest  of  them — men  who  have  made  a  great  success 
of  their  business  in  the  past — that  the  ownership  of  many  tanneries 
by  the  trusts  and  the  insistent  request  of  trusts  that  the  independent 
tanners  now  tan  hides  by  the  piece,  as  employees,  as  it  were,  of  the 
trust,  imperils  the  existence  of  independent  anners,  who  mus  soon 
go  out  of  business  unless  thev  can  get  relief. 

It  works  this  way:  The  independent  tanner  asks  the  packer  for 
a  price  on  hides.  The  packer  names  a  higher  price  than  the  inde- 
pendent tanner  feels  that  he  can  pay.  The  latter  declines  to  make 
the  purchase:  he  tries  again  a  couple  of  days  later,  as  it  were,  and 
is  then  told  that  the  packer  has  disposed  of  the  hides  which  he 
formerly  priced,  the  fact  being  that  the  tanner  has  sent  the  hides 
to  one  of  his  own  trust  tanneries.  The  independent  must  then  shut 
his  shop  down  or  take  hides  at  such  a  price  as  is  offered.  The  pack- 
ing house  insists  upon  a  high  price  upon  the  hide  and  makes  a  price 
on  the  finished  leather  so  little  above  the  hide  price  as  to  give  no 
adequate  margin  for  the  independent  tanner.  The  independent  mu.st 
take'his  cliance  upon  this  narrow  margin  or  must  yield  to  the  tan- 
ners" suggestion  that  all  liides  be  tanned  ''piecework."  If  he  tans 
piecework  the  packer  has  the  inspectors  going  through  the  tanner's 
factory  and  in  a  short  time  the  tanner  has  lost  his  independence  and 
the  control  of  his  business. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  tanners  of  the  United  States 
told  me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  he  would  now  sell  his  fjH'tory  at 
anything  like  a  fair  price  and  go  out  of  the  business.  If  he  ever 
went  back  into  the  business,  he  would  do  it  in  Antwerp— a  free  port. 
He  took  me  into  his  storage  rooms,  where  were  many  thousaiuls  of 
foreign  hides.  The  home  supply  is  insufficient;  hides  must  be  im- 
ported, and  the  packing  trust  is  being  allowed  to  add  the  tariff  to 
such  hides  as  they  produce  and  control  the  situation  in  all  directions. 
Ships  from  South  America  carrying  hides  usually  go  to  Antwerp — 
a  free  port — and  from  there  make  inquiries  by  wire  of  possible  buy- 
ers, so  that  the  hides  w^anted  in  this  country  from  South  America 
usually  have  to  come  roundabout  from  Antwerp  or  other  European 
ports.    The  trade  is  handicapped  in  every  way,  and  there  is  every 
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probability  that  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  on  hides  is  nothing 
less  than  a  death  warrant  to  independent  tanning:  in  the  United 
States.  The  farmer  gets  so  little  from  the  tariff  in  any  direction  that 
it  seems  cruel  to  suggest  the  removal  of  a  tariff  from  which  he  may 
get  even  the  slightest  advantage.  The  statements,  however,  from  the 
national  representatives  of  various  farming  organizations  indicate 
that  the  farmer  is  more  anxious  to  be  relieved  as  a  consumer  from 
trust  extortions  under  the  tariff  than  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
tariff  on  hides  and  such  other  items  as  are  of  doubtful  assistance  to 
him. 

The  consummation  most  desired  by  stock  raisers  and  packers  alike 
is  the  enlarged  foreign  market.  We  now  ship  neither  meat  nor  live 
animals  in  quantity  to  any  European  countries  except  Great.  Britain 
and  Belgium.  Germany  imports  $200,000,000  of  foodstuffs,  only 
$50,000,000  of  this  coming  from  us.  She  has  clearly  indicated  that 
she  might  give  us  a  greatly  enlarged  market  for  our  meats  if  our 
meat  inspection  were  brought  up  to  her  standard  (which  the  packers 
could  easily  do),  and  if  we  would  make  her  a  concession  on  sugar 
such  as  we  give  to  Cuba.  If  this  statement  covers  difficulties  that 
seem  considerable,  I  beg  to  say  that  they  are  no  greater  difficulties 
than  the  business  man  finds  every  hour  of  his  life  in  the  conduct  of 
his  affairs,  and  no  greater  than  Germany  is  delighted  to  meet  at  any 
time  through  her  very  competent  tariff  commission,  which  is  willing 
to  have  more  than  one  phase  presented  at  once  in  a  trade  complica- 
tion, and  who,  by  such  consideration  of  many  phases  to  one  problem, 
reached  that  consummation  which  most  relieves  her  industries  and  to 
the  greatest  extent  extends  her  commerce. 

The  difficulty  with  our  entire  stock  and  meat  problem  is  that  the 
American  consumer  insists  upon  eating  only  the  best  cuts;  when 
choice  cuts  sell  for  17  cents  retail  the  whole  carcass  (dressed)  sells 
for  6J  cents  and  cheap  cuts  at  from  4  cents  to  8  cents.  The  poorer 
two-thirds  of  each  carcass  finds  an  unwilling  market  in  the  United 
States,  but  would  be  most  welcome  to  the  common  peoples  of  European 
countries,  who  seldom  eat  meat,  and  we  are  being  constantly  advised 
through  our.  consular  reports  and  otherwise  of  the  willingness  with 
which  foreign  nations  would  negotiate  if  we  would  meet  them  upon 
the  basis  of  a  fair  reciprocity.  ^ 

If  we  would  but  give  a  little  concession  to  Germany  on  our  sugar, 
it  would  give  us  a  chance  on  our  meat.  We  would  have  to  do  ]ust 
two  things  to  get  it — ^give  reciprocity  and  the  meat  inspection  that 
Germany  requires  in  her  own  abattoirs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  if  we  give  Germany 
everything  that  she  wants,  then  she  will  play  with  us? 

Mr.  Miles.  What  she  wants  in  two  particulars  only,  as  I  have  told 
you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  those  two  particulars  will  destroy  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  order  to  increase  our  sales  of  meat  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Miles.  Absolutely  not.  I  have  it  from  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  if  you  will  make  a  concession  putting  Germany  on  the 
same  basis  as  Cuba,  it  would  be  greatly  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is,  let  sugar  from  Germany  in  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Cuban  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Suppose  we  put  Cuban  sugar  back  up  to  the  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  of  1.68J  per  pound;  what  would  Germany  do 
about  that? 
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Mr.  Mii^ES.  I  am  not  recommending  that,  Mr.  Fordney;  but  I 
believe  that  this  problem  ought  to  be,  and  could  be,  worked  out,  if 
you  want  to  benefit  the  farmer — to  give  him  a  foreign  market  and 
a  greater  profit  for  what  he  raises. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  you  aid  the  meat  packers  in  their  market 
in  Germany  by  reducing  the  duty  on  sugar?  Do  you  not  believe 
that  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  had  enough  bumps  without  giving 
it  any  more? 

Mr.  Mii^s.  I  think  I  have  answered  your  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  that  you  would  destroy  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  or  that  you  would  endanger  it,  in  order  to  give  a  better  mar- 
ket on  meat. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  did  not.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  destroying  any  indus- 
try or  materially  injuring  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  such  injury  as  would  follow  from  what  you 
suggest  would  be  the  first  step  to  destroying  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  If  they  had  excessive  rates  I  would  make  this  conces- 
sion. I  am  speaking  of  the  20  per  cent  reciprocity  allowance  on 
sugar.     I  am  not  talking  of  the  destruction  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  it  could  stand  a  20  per  cent  duty  with 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  Vith  the  subject  to 
pass  upon  that,  but  from  what  I  hear  I  believe  we  could. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  recommend  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  recommend  the  consideration  of  my  proposition. 
Mr.  Spreckels  was  here  and  said  that  we  could  have  free  su^ar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  Mr.  Spreckels  is  a  refiner  of  foreign  imported 
raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Miles.  And  he  knows  about  the  sugar  industry,  the  cost  of 
su^ar  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  he  would  destroy  the  beet-sugar  industry  abso- 
lutely in  order  to  increase  his  business  of  refining  foreign  imported 
sugar.  He  stated  that  here  the  other  day.  Do  you  say  "Amen  "  to  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  ?  I  presume  you  do,  because  you  bring  in  his 
name. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  destroy  it,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  an  industry  on  earth  that  I  would  destroy. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  would  not  recommend  just  what  you  have 
recommended  if  you  knew  that  that  was  true. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  20  per  cent  reduction  on  sugar 
will  destroy  that  industry. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Miles.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  beet 
sugar? 

Mr.  Miles.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  talk  sugar,  I  will  read  from 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Census  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  you  introduced  the  subject  of  sugar,  and  that 
is  why  I  mention  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  talk,  then,  along  that  line.  The  beet-sugar  wages 
paid  in  the  industry  are  $2,486,702.  Value  of  product  $24,393,794, 
the  wages  being  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product,  and  the  duty 
being  76  per  cent.  That,  of  course,  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  raising 
the  beets,  it  being  only  the  wages  in  the  refinery.    But  here  is  an 
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interesting  point  for  consideration.  The  entire  cost  of  converting  the 
beets  into  sugar,  ''  including  the  cost  of  beets,  and  of  other  materials 
used  in  the  operation,  together  with  the  cost  of  all  labor  involved,"  is 
only  46^  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  sugar.  (Census,  1900,  vol:  6, 
part  2,  p.  495.)  The  average  wholesale  price  per  pound  of  sugar  m 
England  in  1905  was  2.65  cents. 

In  New  York  it  was  5.26  cents,  being  more  than  double.  (United 
States  Statistical  Abstracts,  1906,  p.  683.) 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  upon  that  you  base  your  argument  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir.  You  asked  me  to  consider  sugar,  and  I  offer 
this  as  an  interesting  statement.  I  also  say  that  the  manufacturers 
will  be  glad  to  come  here  if  you  w  ill  give  the  manufacturers  a  fair 
chance  to  answer.  But  they  do  not  know  as  much  about  their  own 
business  with  reference  to  the  tariff  as  they  would  like  to  know.  And 
they  do  not  feel  that  you  gentlemen  have  the  time  nor  the  machinery 
to  enable  them  exhaustively  to  give  information,  and  get  it,  and 
balance  up  by  way  of  a  fair  and  helpful  conclusion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  imagine  that  anybody  on  earth  knows  morr 
about  a  man's  own  busine^  that  he  does  himself? 

Mr.  Miles.  As  to  the  textile  men,  I  thoroughly  accept  their  state- 
ment when  they  say  that  their  business  is  so  mtricate  that  it  should 
be  cared  for  only  with  the  greatest  exactness.  Many  of  them  tell  me 
that  they  know  very  little  about  the  general  application  of  the  tariff, 
but  they  do  know  about  the  making  of  the  cloth  all  that  they  need  to, 
we  may  be  sure. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  say  that  a  man  who  has  money  invested  in 
his  industry  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  production  of  some 
article  does  not  know  as  much  about  the  cost  of  production  of  that 
article  as  a  man  somewhere  else  knows  about  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  Each  man  knows  all  about  what  is  inside  of  his  own 
shop,  presumably,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  tariff,  and  to  bringing 
you  information,  to  giving  to  you  and  getting  nothing  back  from 
you,  and  to  making  recommendations  that  do  not  touch  his  own  shop 
but  relate  to  competitors,  he  is  frightened. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anybody  on  earth  more 
competent  to  give  the  cost  of  production  of  corn  than  the  farmer 
who  produces  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  what  you  apply  to  the  farm  products,  would 
apply  equally  to  the  manufactured  products,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  given  you,  I  think,  a  perfectly  clear  proposi- 
tion here :  That  those  w^ho  make  cloth  in  the  later  stages  do  not  know 
much  about  the  earlier  stages,  because  they  do  not  make  and  are  not 
interested  in  the  entire  process  of  production  of  cloth  nor  in  the 
tariff  on  cloth.    They  say  not,  and  it  seems  to  me  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  can  see  that  we  are  drifting  away  from  the 
subject  that  we  took  up  in  the  first  place.  You  say  that  you  would 
recommend  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  duty  on  sugar  in  order  to 
please  Germany,  so  that  Germany  would  take  more  of  our  meats; 
and  you  believe  that  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  would  stand  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent.  What  makes  you  believe  that?  What  do 
you  know  about  the  cost  of  production  of  a  pound  of  sugar  in  a  beet 
factory  in  the  United  States?  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  make 
sugar  in  a  factory? 
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Mr.  Miles  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  the  industry  could 
stand  a  20  per  cent  reduction  or  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  told  so  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  men  like  that. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Oh,  yes;  we  heard  Mr.  Spreckels  here  the  other 
day,  and  he  stated  that  he  was  a  refiner  of  foreign  imported  raw  sugar, 
and  that  if  the  beet  sug:ar  industry  m  this  country  was  crushed  out  it 
would  increase  the  business,  which  he  would  like  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Miles.  You  bring  me  up  to  the  proposition  of  the  American 
manufacturer  seeking  an  enlarged  foreign  market,  which  I  was  dis- 
cussing. And  I  say  that  upon  the  proposition  of  enlarging  the  mar- 
ket for  meat  that  it  can  only  be  worked  out  with  a  corps  of  experts — 
your  experts — and  by  those  who  come  to  give  you  help,  to  learn,  from 
you  also,  and  work  it  out  with  you  on  reciprocal  lines. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  are  asking  every  nlan  in  the  United  States  to 
come  forward  and  give  some  valuable  information  to  the  committee 
that  we  may  act  wisely  when  the  time  comes.  Why  do  they  not  come, 
if  there  is  any  information  that  we  ought  to  have  and  that  we  could 
get?  That  has  not  been  so  yet.  Why  does  he  not  come,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  know  that  the}'^  feel  that  the  committee  has  not  the 
machinery  with  which  to  help  them,  and  they  feel  that  they  might  do 
harm  instead  of  good. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  it  is  the  same  kind  of  machinery  that  has  al- 
ways  been  used  before  in  the  preparation  of  tariff  measures. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  but  heretofore  the  tariff  has  been  very  high, 
twice  too  high  in  many  respects,  and  there  was  not  much  harm,  be- 
cause there  was  competition  inside  of  the  walls.  The  situation  was 
not  as  it  is  now,  with  trusts  everywhere. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  time  is  that  that  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  did  not  have  trusts  until  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  you  know  that  as  well  as  I.  And  there  have  been  very  many 
more  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  what  extent  does  the  trust  go  in  the  making  of 
the  tariff  schedule? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  trust  uses  the  protective  tariff  by  adding  the 
tariff  to  its  prices  to  domestic  consumers  and  sells  its  goods  abroad 
at  low  prices  and  small  profits. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  alone  makes  it  possible  for 
a  large  corporation  to  wipe  out  another  one,  to  wipe  out  a  smaller 
industry  making  a  similar  product?  Is  that  your  candid  opinion? 
Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  that  is  what  you 
believe? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  tariff  alone,  no.  I  do  not  stand  on  one  leg;  I  have 
two.  I  say  that  the  trust  can  add  every  particle  of  tariff  to  its  price, 
while  the  competitive  man  can  not  add  a  particle  of  it  above  neces- 
sary protection;  and  that  fact  puts  25  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  on  one  side  or  the  table  and  75  per  cent 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Miles,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
believe  that  the  tariff  on  imported  articles  operates  in  favor  of  one 
American  producer  as  against  another  in  the  same  line  of  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  should  think  not,  so  far  as  they  are  competitive. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  tariff  permits  the  strong  to  crush  out  the 
weak? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  it  permits  the  steel  trust,  for  instance,  to  crush 
the  smaller  people,  because  the  finished  product  of  the  steel  trust  is 
a  raw  material  of  the  independent  competitive  man. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  what  way  do  they  use  the  tariff  to  crush  out  the 
smaller  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  give  you  a  firm  of  steel-wire  men  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  not  the  thing;  I  want  to  know  what 
you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  farm-wagon  men  in 
that  business.  And  I  will  further  say  that  I  am  being  crushed  in 
three  of  my  departments  by  a  trust. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  question  is,  in  what  way  does  it  prevent  foreign 
competition  and  in  that  way  helps  the  big  man  to  crush  out  the 
smaller  man  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I,  for  one,  might  get  recourse  from  abroad  were  the 
tariff  not  excessive.     I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  \Miat  do  you  mean  by  "  getting  recourse  from 
abroad?" 

Mr.  Miles.  I  mean — what  I  started  out  to  tell  you,  with  regard  to 
the  steel-wire  proposition,  and  it  runs  into  many  different  trades. 
The  steel  men  have  an  export  price  at  which  they  sell  wire  at  a  profit, 
but  at  much  less  than  the  domestic  price.  When  they  sell  to  the  steel 
man  whose  name  I  have  given,  who  makes  wire,  they  add  the  tariff  to 
their  export  price.  Their  price  on  this  raw  material  is  very  high  to 
the  domestic  wire  mill.  Then  the  steel  trust  has  subsidiary  wire  mills 
of  its  own  where  it  makes  wire  and  puts  it  on  the  market  at  a  little 
more  than  they  charge  the  competitive  wire  men  for  their  raw  ma- 
terial, so  that  the  wire  man  has  no  margin.  That  system  goes  in  the 
tanning  business  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  manufacturer  of  wire  have  to  come  for  raw 
material  to  his  competitor  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mii^s.  Yes;  he  goes  to  the  big  steel  producers  who  are  com- 
petitors of  his  own  wire  mill,  and  so  he  buys  of  his  competitor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  tariff  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  it,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  it  puts  him  where  he  can  not  buy  of  anybody  but 
the  competitor,  and  he  is  therefore  in  the  hands  of  his  competitor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  he  knows  that  when  he  goes  into  business  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Thai\k  God !  He  went  into  the  business  when  that  con- 
dition did  not  prevail,  and  he  made  lots  of  money  until  the  act  of 
Congress  in  the  tariff  was  used  by  the  trust  against  him.  He  went  in 
a  free  man,  and  he  is  not  a  free  man  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  anythiiig  about  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  steel.  You  steered  me  off  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I 
want  to  get  back  to  the  question  of  sugar.  I  know  something  about 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  I  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  beet  field  where 
they  make  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  in  my  State,  and  I  want  you  to  say 
whether  or  not  you  will  substantiate  your  statements  made  a  few 
moments  ago,  when  you  said  that  sugar  can  stand  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  and  not  be  injured. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  never  said  it  could.  I  never  would  do  anything  to 
injure  an  industry  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  sugar  could  stand 
a  reduction  without  hurting  the  industry. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  been  told  by  a  member  of  the  Government  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  could  be  furthered 
by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar,  and  another  memlier  of 
the  Government  has  told  me  that  we  would  have  to  give  the  same 
concession  that  we  give  to  Cuba  in  order  to  get  our  meats  into  Ger- 
many.   I  do  not  know  whether  it  should  be  all  off  or  half  off. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  if  Germany  paid  what  Cuba  pays,  there  would 
be  no  complaint  at  all;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  And  you  might  settle  it  still  easier.  You  might  nego- 
tiate with  Germany  in  a  way  that  would  get  our  stuff  in  there  in 
great  volume,  and  still  leave  sugar  where  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  want  to  save  sugar  by  all  means;  it  is  a  great 
industry. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  letters  by  the  thousands  from  manufacturers 
stating  that  they  do  not  want  to  stand  on  stilts  in  the  present  tariff, 
but  that  they  want  it  adjusted  so  that  the  trade  will  be  greatly  en- 
larged. They  do  not  know  what  to  give  off;  but  they  have  got  to 
give  something  off  to  get  those  factory  chimneys  smoking  again  as 
they  all  should  smoke. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  factory  chimneys  in  this  country  are  not 
smokinffnow? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  average  factories  in  the  United  States  are  not  run- 
ning 75  per  cent;  do  you  think  they  are? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  know  a  CTeat  deal  more  about  it  than  I  do,  but 
I  differ  with  you  very  materially. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  get  hundreds  of  letters  a  week  from  people  who  tell 
me  that  the  American  factories  are  not  running  more  than  75  per 
cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  represent  the  Manufacturers'  Association? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  here  to-day;  no,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, connected  with  it  the  same  as  a  good  many  othei*s. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  read  a  statement  there  prepared  by  some  one 
man  where  he  said  he  had  consulted  thousands  of  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Miles.  On  what? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  read  a  paper  a  few  moments  ago,  or  that  part 
of  the  statement,  where  he  said  that  he  had  consulted  and  visited 
thousands  of  manufacturers — did  you  not  say  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  I  referred  to  myself  as  having  had  communica- 
tion with  manufacturers,  as  indicated  by  their  correspondence,  with 
i-egard  to  readjustment  in  some  instances  upward,  and  in  many  in- 
stances downward. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  named  one  man  who  produced  pressed  glass,  I 
think,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  need  any  protection. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  several  men  said  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Plate  glass  and  such  like? 

J^fr.  Milks.  Several  men  on  pressed  glass.    I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  he  is  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Milks.  I  know  he  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  know  that  he  is  right? 
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Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  if  I  know  anything  on  earth  by  human  testimony. 
He  has  a  place  in  London  that  costs  him  $10,000  a  year  to  manage, 
and  he  charges  that  $10,000  up  against  Europe,  and  ships  lars^e 
quantities  of  pressed  glass  abroad  at  the  American  prices  plus  the 
cost  of  running  the  establishment. 

Mx.  FoROKEY.  Is  the  plate-glass  industry  making  money? 

Mr.  MiT.£8.  I  said  pressed  glass. 

Mr.  FoRDNEF.  But  you  mentioned  the  plate-glass  industry  too. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  don't  know.  They  had  very  nice  profits  the  last  I 
knew.    I  do  not  think  anything  is  troubling  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  an  industry  in  my  State  making  plate  glass, 
having  been  in  business  seven  or  eight  years.  ^  They  have  assessea 
their  stockholders  twice  for  the  amount  of  their  capital  in  order  to 
keep  running.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it  than  that.  I 
know  that  the  stockholders  of  that  company  have  twice  contributed 
the  amount  of  the  original  capital  in  order  to  keep  the  industry 
running.  That  does  not  speak  well  for  the  industry  to  me,  although 
Ihere  may  be  something  about  that  institution  that  is  out  of  the 
ordinary.    But  I  know  tnat  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  they  are  making  handsome  profits. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  say  the  tariff  permits  the  manufacturer  to  put 
prices  up  at  will.    Do  you  believe  that  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Miles.  If  it  is  a  trust,  yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  a  dinerent  proposition. 

Mr.  Miles.  A  great  part  of  the  manufacturing  output  of  the 
United  States  is  not  upon  that  basis,  but  you  do  not  make  that  dis- 
tinction, and  the  manufacturers  are  lost  on  this. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  from  that  proposition,  any  trust  that  controls 
a  product  has  it  in  their  power  to  advance  prices  at  will. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  and  do  advance  prices,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Perhaps  that  is  so.  How  about  the  Standard  Oil 
<;iompany  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  government  representatives  say  that  they  charge 
the  American  consumer  35  to  60  per  cent  more  than  the  foreign  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Does  the  tariff  permit  them  to  put  up  the  price  at 
will? 

Mr.  Miles.  Wholly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  not  any  duty  at  all  on  that.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  thought  you  had  heard  of  that,  probably.  They  have 
been  permitted  since  the  Wilson  bill  passed  to  have  100  per  cent 
and  more  of  protection. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  the  tariff  says  no  duty  on  petroleum. 

Mr.  Miles.  But  the  Democrats  gave  the  Standard  Oil  100  per 
>cent  in  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Maybe  you  are  right  about  that.  Certainly  they 
>can  put  up  the  price  at  will  because  they  control  that  article. 

Mr.  Miles.  Oil  came  in  at  a  less  price,  a  ship  load  came  in,  but  it 
was  caught  by  the  tariff.  We  would  buy  our  oil  at  about  one-third 
less  if  it  was  not  for  the  tariff. 

Now,  may  I  say  a  word  about  specific  duties  and  other  valuations? 
The  textile  people  are  very  much  disturbed  about  undervaluation. 
You  would  ao  away  with  undervaluation  entirely  if  only  you  would 
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make  specific  rates.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  do  that.  We  are  the 
only  first-class  nation  in  the  world  that  has  not  specific  rates.  Take 
gloves,  for  instance.  We  had  undervaluation  on  gloves  until  a  spe- 
cific duty  was  but  on,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  about  undervalu- 
ation since.  Germany,  France,  and  all  the  other  big  nations  take  a 
yardstick  or  a  scale  and  weigh  the  stuff  or  measure  it,  or  count 
the  threads  of  the  cloth,  etc.,  and  this  method  of  specific  rates  does 
away  with  undervaluation. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  a  study  in  connection  with  the  tariff 
for  a  great  many  years.  You  mentioned  the  tariff  on  products  of 
wool,  and  you  claim  that  the  products  were  protected  by  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  wages,  and  upon  other  articles  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  wages.  Your  figures  would  hardly  be  justified  by  the 
facts,  yet  there  is  an  unbalanced  condition  in  that  schedule.  But  the 
principle  is  the  same,  and  it  grows  out  of  this  condition,  I  think: 
Congress  has  put  a  specific  duty  on  wool,  on  the  pound  production, 
and  an  ad  valorem  duty  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  manufac- 
tured product  in  their  processes.  The  pound  duties  were  put  there  to 
equalize  the  duty  on  raw  wool.  Now,  the  wages  in  making  raw  wool 
into  the  finished  product  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  wool.  It  varies 
all  the  way  from  a  waste  of  16  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  on  different 
kinds  of  wool,  so  that  when  we  undertook  to  put  a  specific  duty  on  we 
came  into  those  conditions  of  the  tariff. 

Some  of  the  foreign  tariffs  are  based  largely  on  the  weight,  and 
some  of  the  duties  are  ridiculous  in  their  unbalanced  condition ;  heavy 
articles  of  low  price  bear  a  very  high  rate  of  duty,  and  lighter  articles 
of  similar  goods  of  high  price  bear  a  low  rate  of  duty.  I  have  been 
at  work  all  siumner  on  that  proposition  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  a 
correct  appliciWon,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to  work  out 
an  improvement.  The  study  has  been,  from  the  McKinley  bill  down 
to  now,  to  put  every  article  that  possibly  could  be  on  specific  rates. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  case  with  the  Wilson  bill,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  Dingley  bill.  I  think  you  are  running 
up  against  some  of  the  difficulties  which  legislators  have  in  reference 
to  the  tariff,  not  so  much  from  the  lack  of  information,  or  correct 
information,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself.  As  you  con- 
tinue your  studies  on  the  tariff,  on  some  of  which  you  have  got  into 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  you  have  not  plowed  so  deeply,  you  will 
find  these  difficulties  confrontmg  you  all  along  the  line,  and  while  the 
committee  is  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  which  you  have  pre- 
sented here  from  secondary  sources,  and  specially  for  the  few  names 
which  you  have  given  of  people  who  can  come  here  and  give  us  facts 
from  first  knowledge,  they  would  be  more  obliged  if  you  would  give 
them  more  of  these  names,  so  that  we  can  have  tnese  people  come  here. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  get  at  the  facts  from  any  help  from  any 
quarter. 

Mr.  Miles.  You  could  not  consider  the  creation  of  a  subcommittee, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  that  the  manufacturers  could  come  to, 
and  want  so  much?  Some  board  or  committee  where  we  could  come 
and  work  i>ersistently  under  your  direction.  I  understand  I  am  not 
to  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  about  a  tariff  commission.  I  think 
you  gentlemen  do  not  appreciate  what  the  manufacturers  mean. 
They  do  not  want  anythmg  excepting  in  your  service.  They  say 
that  they  wish  they  could  come  and  give  information,  and  work  on 
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the  problem.  Eighty  or  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  wish  that 
we  might  have  some  sort  of  a  bureau  of  that  kind  where  we  could 
come  and  work  together. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that 
scheme.  If  you  have  a  permanent  bureau  of  that  kind,  they  are  all 
the  time  advocating  the  question  of  a  change  of  rates,  and  there  is  not 
anything,  unless  it  be  free  trade,  that  could  cause  a  greater  blight  upon 
the  busmess  of  the  country  than  perpetual  unsettlement  as  to  the 
Question  of  the  tariff.  In  order  to  get  confidence  in  the  business 
luture,  the  man  who  engages  in  business  wants  to  know  that  that 
business  shall  be  settled  for  a  period  of  time  and  is  not^subject  to  agi- 
tation and  change.  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  happen  to  this  country  to  have  a  commission  of  men,  or  a  body 
of  men,  wno  were  constantly  advocating  tariff  changes  in  regard  to 
similar  manufactures.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  committee, 
and  I  think  both  sides  of  it,  and  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  Cham- 
ber are  so  largely  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
they  lodged  the  power  of  levying  taxes  just  where  it  was  lodged,  in 
order  that  changes  could  be  made  abruptly.  They  builded  better 
than  they  knew.  I  think  the  result  of  the  system  has  wrought  great 
good  to  the  country.  I  know  that  is  opposed  to  your  views,  but  I 
am  only  stating  that  as  the  view  of  others.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  work  and  the  study  of  these  questions,  some  of  us,  full  as  long  as 
you  have. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  not  in  opposition  to  my  views,  however;  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is.  But  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  and  those  who  are  standing 
pat  in  the  sense  of  wanting  the  present  duties  to  coiWnue,  and  those 
who  want  reductions,  who  are  prepared  to  give  reductions  on  their 
own  lines,  plead  almost  on  their  knees  that  they  may  have  a  little 
better  opportunity  to  come  and  present  information  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Some  information  that  has  leaked  out  in  regard 
to  manufacturers  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the 
association  that  voted  in  favor  of  the  tariff  commission  was  very 
thin,  and  that  there  was  not  a  full  attendance  of  the  members,  and 
was  merely  consented  to  by  a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  at  all.  The  expression  was  by  correspondence  over 
signatures,  not  in  convention  only,  and  other  organizations  are  de- 
claring for  it  every  day.  They  ask  for  it  only  for  the  further  assist- 
ance of  yourself  and  themselves,  and  as  your  servants;  absolutely  as 
your  servants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Miles,  you  have  advocated  a  tariff  commis- 
sion. I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  I  do  not  think 
a  tariff  commission  is  practicable  for  the  reason  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  vested  the  power  of  levying  taxes  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  they  placed  it  in  a  committee;  and  no  set  of  men  who 
have  been  given  the  power  to  decide  this  question  are  going  to  dele- 
gate it  to  somebody  else  and  accept  their  conclui^ions.  As  to  ascer- 
taining facts,  we  can  hire  as  many  experts  as  we  want;  and  for  that 
reason  I  agree  with  the  chairman  upon  the  question  of  the  tariff 
commission.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  not  the  troui)le  with 
the  manufacturers.  Is  not  the  difficulty  that  they  have  experienci»d 
in  the  past,  by  reason  of  the  system  of  changing  tariff  bills  and  writ- ' 
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ing  tariff  laws,  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  passes  a  tariff  bill  and 
then  refuses  to  consider  anything  in  rererence  to  the  question  for  a 
decade  or  more,  and  that  the  man  whose  business  has  got  out  of 
alignment  and  out  of  adjustment  with  that  bill  wants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  an  opportunity  to  readjust  his  business  affairs  and 
the  law  with  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time.     Is  not  that  tnie?^ 

Mr.  Miles.  At  the  time  the  tariff  bill  is  made  it  seems  to  be  hurt- 
ful to  a  great  many  manufacturers  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  framers,  etc.  Take  the  automobile  people.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  been  asked  to  raise  the  tariff  on  automobiles. 
I  have  wires  from  several  manufacturers  stating  that  they  think  it 
a  wretched  proposition;  that  they  would  not  stand  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  Two-thirds  of  the  present  duty  would  be  very  ample.  I 
have  a  telegram  here  which  I  would  be  glad  to  deliver,  and  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  you  do  not  get  all  the  testimony,  but  only  half. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thmk  you  are  right  about  that,  absolutely. 
Kight  now,  in  writing  this  bill,  we  are  not  getting  half  the  testimony 
we  need  and  we  haven't  half  time  enough  to  (iigest  the  testimony 
that  we  do  get.  But  is  not  that  due  to  the  system  adopted  in  the 
past  of  waiting  a  decade  and  writing  a  whole  tariff  bill  at  one  time 
instead  of  taking  up  separately  the  schedules  or  paragraphs  out  of 
adjustment  and  giving  ample  time  to  the  consideration  of  them  in 
detail  and  separately  instead  of  considering  them  en  masse. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  see  how  by  jrour  present  arrangement  you 
can  get  exhaustive  testimony  and  consider  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  "we  took  up  the  schedule  of  textiles  alone,  and 
considered  it  from  every  standpoint,  and  had  witnesses  on  every 
proposition  before  the  committee,  and  passed  a  bill  affecting  the 
textile  schedule,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  effective  than  our 
present  way  of  writing  a  tariff  bill  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  would  be  more  effective  and  absolutely  satisfactory ; 
but  I  beg  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  to  clarify  your  statement  by  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  know  of  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  that 
would  change  the  method  of  making  a  tariff  who  fails  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  this  committee  and  the  greatness  of  Congress.  There  is 
no  dream  of  infringement  in  any  way,  but  simplv  that  you  should 
have  a  board  of  experts  that  would  be  able  to  collect,  compile,  and 
systematize  your  information.  This  you  have  not  got  now.  There- 
fore you  have  to  make  your  tariff  without  full  testimony  and  full 
consideration.  I  can  illustrate  that  by  the  automobiles.  The  men 
who  came  asked  for  an  increase  on  the  present  rate  on  automobiles, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  automobiles  who 
think  that  it  was  a  shameful  proposition  to  ask  for  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Why  did  they  not  come  and  ask? 

Mr.  Miles.  They  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  come. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  would  they  be  afraid  of? 

Mr.  MiLES.^  Afraid  that  some  one  man  who  comes  and  tells  all  he 
knows  will  be  "  fixed,"  isolated,  and  the  rate  be  reduced  on  him,  and 
that  he  will  be  thrown  out  of  line.  That  is  one  reason.  It  is  not 
fashionable  to  come  here  and  talk  about  cutting  rates. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  some  of  your  posi- 
tions. You  have  spent  some  time  in  showing  us  that  the  tariffs  are 
too  high  on  many  textiles;  that  is,  that  it  is  too  many  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  wages,  and  yet  now  you  say  that  the  textile  manufacturers 
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complain  of  undervaluation.  Undervaluation  is  simply  lowering  the 
tariff.    What  harm  does  it  do  them  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  another  phase  of  the  situation.  ^ 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  Why  do  not  these  men  who  are  interested  in  that 
come  and  make  that  complaint  to  the  committee?  What  hinders 
them? 

Mr.  Miles.  They  had  a  meeting  and  considered  that  as  a  practical 
and  general  proposition  they  would  not  mix  the  thing  up,  but  stand 
pat.    Some  are  exceedingly  sore  at  that  position. 

Mr.  Calderhead,  Why  should  you  or  tney  complain  of  the  present 
method  of  making  tariffs? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  want  it  written  right  over  your  chairs,  "  No  proof, 
no  protection."  That  would  give  as  good  protection  as  there  is  on 
earth.  That  is  our  proposition.  You  get  hearsay  and  half  truths 
now.  Men  sit  right  back  there  and  listen  to  a  statement  made  to  you 
that  a  man  must  have  50  or  60  per  cent  duty,  for  instance,  or  die 
financially ;  and  they  who  sit  back  there  and  know  that  it  is  Wrong, 
must  be  sore. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  When  statements  of  that  kind  are  made,  why 
do  they  not  walk  right  uj)  and  ask  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  just  wish  that  you  gentlemen  had  somebody  that 
could  go  further  into  this  matter;  that  you  might  question  and 
cross-question  on  a  single  item  until  it  was  in  proper  shape.  I  will 
answer  you  further,  and  say  that  it  is  not  fashionable  to  come  d(^wn 
here  and  ask  for  a  reduction  in  rates.  When  people  have  accorded 
to  them  rates  which  they  are  pleased  to  keep,  they  do  not  want  to 
come  and  ask  you  to  take  them  off.  But  you  do  not  require  one  par- 
ticle of  proof.  If  anybody  is  willing  to  come  and  talk  to  you,  it  is 
very  nice.  But  if  you  should  tell  them  that  this  is  the  place  to  which 
they  must  come,  and  that  they  can  not  have  protection  unless  they 
give  you  proof,  that  would  be  different.  That  is  what  a  bank  cashier 
wants  when  you  go  to  him  to  get  money.  He  must  have  absolute 
proof,  and  so  ought  you  to  have  absolute  proof. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Are  these  various  letters  written  to  you  in  some 
oflScial  capacity,  or  as  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  receive  a  great  many  as  an  individual  and  I  get 
others  as  chairman  of  the  central  tariff  committee  of  thirty  or  forty 
organizations,  and  as  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  im- 

Slement  men,  and  others  as  a  member  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the 
rational  Association  of  Manufacturers.  They  come  in  different 
ways. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Miles,  you  spoke  of  the  textiles  a  few  minutes 
ago.    Is  there  a  trust  on  those  articles? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  not,  sir.  They  speak  of  the  woolen  trust,  but 
I  can  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  say  that  there  is  an  excessive  tax,  running  up 
to  200  per  cent,  on  some  of  those  articles.  If  there  is  no  trust  in 
textiles,  why  is  not  one  formed  under  those  excessively  high  prices 
and  the  control  of  the  price  on  these  articles? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  suppose  the  manufacture  is  so  varied  that  they  can 
not  get  together.  That  is  the  trouble  in  my  business.  We  might  do 
it  to-morrow  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  would  do  it  if  you  could.  You  would  control 
your  article  and  form  a  trust  on  it,  if  you  could,  right  away  ? 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  think  so,  but  I  have  not  had  the  temptation. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  What  are  you  complaining  about  other  men's  trusts 
for,  then  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Because  you  have  invited  them,  by  high  tariffs,  into 
the  formation  of  trusts,  and  I  am  against  Congress  going  into  the 
trust  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Congress  has  never  thought  of  going  into  the  trust 
business,  excepting  to  impose  them  when  thejr  are  unlawful. 

Mr.  Miles.  When  you  give  the  steel  combination  the  privilege  of 
adding  the  price  that  they  do  add 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  please  let  us  get  back  to  textiles. 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  standard  oil  and  glucose  and  all  the  rest  of  thenk 
Thejr  have  all  got  it. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  But  do  you  not  think  it  is  due  to  some  other  reason 
than  the  tariff  that  causes  those  combinations  to  form  ? 

Mr.  Meles.  I  think  combinations  form  for  various  reasons. 

IVfr.  FoRDNEY.  A  while  ago  you  said  that  the  tariff  permitted  them 
to  do  it.  , 

Mr.  Miles  The  tariff  permits  every  trust  in  the  United  States  to 
add  a  third  to  the  selling  price,  and  each  trust  adds  that  particular 
third  which  you  and  the  Congress  permit  them  to  add  to  it.  That  is 
all  I  say  as  to  the  trusts. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that,  so  we  will  not  g<^ 
any  further. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  can  name  them  all  right  here ;  all  of  theia 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  spoke  about  automobiles  a  few  moments  agow 
The  general  policy  of  Congress  in  arranging  a  tariff  is  to  put  a  duty 
on  luxuries  as  high  as  we  think  the  people  will  pay  and  still  use 
those  luxuries.    Is  not  the  automobile  a  luxury  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  any  longer.  They  are  just  as  necessary  as  a  horse 
and  buggy. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  any  common  laborer  working  by 
the  day  or  the  month  who  owns  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Miles.  No;  nor  a  horse  and  buggy — ^yes;  I  do  some.  The 
farmers  are  buying  automobiles.  I  have  one,  but  I  never  ride  in  it 
excepting  when  I  have  to.  An  automobile  is  a  necessity  to  some,  if 
you  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  luxuries  are  necessities  if  you  can  afford  them? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  The  automobile  has  now  reached  the  farmer, 
and  what  you  /night  call  the  poor  man. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Hill),  or 
Mr.  Miles,  either  one,  say  that  an  automobile  is  not  a  luxury? 

Mr.  Miles.  Mine  is  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  it  is,  and  it  should  be  taxed  as  such. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Miles.  Farmers  are  buying  automobiles  and  are  using  them 
to  go  into  town  and  to  attend  to  their  business.  They  are  not  luxu- 
ries when  used  as  such.  They  are  used  in  lieu  of  horses  and  buggies. 
Of  course  you  have  men  who  pay  from  five  to  ten  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  automobiles  and  use  them  for  pleasure.  In  that  case 
they  are  strictly  luxuries. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  live  in  a  farming  community,  and  I  never  yet 
knew  a  farmer  that  works  a  farm  who  owned  an  automobile. 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  am  told  by  the  men  in  the  buggy  business  that  they 
can  not  sell  the  same  amount  of  buggies  that  they  used  to  in  the 
country  districts,  and  that  the  people  there  are  buying  automobiles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  sav  that  somebody  tells  you  that.  I  am  talking 
about  what  I  know.  Do  you  know  a  farmer  working  on  a  farm, 
driving  horses,  and  handliifig  the  plow,  who  owns  an  automobile  to 
run  back  and  forth  between  his  farm  and  town? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Miles  does  not,  I  do.  v 

Mr.  Miles.  Of  course  you  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  not  dispute  my  friend  from  Missouri  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  of  the  best  farmers  in  my  country  bought  an  auto- 
mobile four  or  five  years  ago,  and  he  rides  in  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  of  the  best;  he  is  a  rich  farmer? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  a  resident  farmer,  and  I  presume  he  is  worth 
$20,000  or  $25,000. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  can  afford  luxuries  or  he  would  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  give,  myself,  a  horse  and  buggy  for  any 
automobile  on  earth. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  great  many  doctors  are  using  automobUes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Miles,  there  is  an  automobile  factory  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  in  my  home  State,  that  employs  over  3,000  men,  hnd 
they  make  a  high  grade  automobile.  They  are  now  experimenting 
with  or  making  a  truck  machine,  which  could  be  sold  at  a  less  price, 
of  course,  but  their  principal  product  is  high-grade  machines.  As  I 
have  said,  they  employ  over  3,000  men,  and  they  support  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  people.  Do  you  want  the  duty  lowered  on  that  arti- 
cle so  that  foreign  automobiles  may  come  in  here  and  in  any  way 
injure  that  industry,  or  affect  the  production  or  the  earning  power  of 
these  men  in  the  factory? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  a  Republican,  and  I  want  the  rate  on  automobiles 
to  be  different  if  at  all  only  because  they  have  a  liberal  figure  now, 
but  the  tariff  that  they  have  asked  for  is  from  two  to  four  or  five 
times  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  a  Republican  too,  sir,  and  I  want  the  dutj 
made  so  infernal  high  that  no  foreign  automobile  can  get  into  this 
country  to  destroy  that  labor.  That  is  the  difference  between  two 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  steel  men  like  your  kind  of  Republicanism  best. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  steel  goes  into  an  automobile,  and  how 
much  does  the  steel  trust  get  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  talking  about  the  principle,  of  putting  the  wall 
up  so  high  that  nothing  can  ever  come  in. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  see  that  you  want  to  get  back  to  steel  now. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  talking  about  the  principle.  You  went  over  to 
a  pj'inciple,  and  that  made  sorry  work  of  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  now,  again.  The  piano  is  protected  by  a  45 
per  cent  duty,  and  last  year  there  were  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  thousand  American  laboring  men  employed  in  piano  factories 
in  this  country.  The  importation  of  pianos  is  very  small  indeed; 
very  light.  Do  you  want  the  duty  removed  on  pianos  so  that  foreign 
pianos  can  come  in  here  and  lessen  the  production  of  those  instru- 
ments in  this  country,  and  therefore  lessen  the  number  of  men  em- 
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ployed  in  that  industry  and  of  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  them  ? 
Uould  you  do  that?  And  what  would  apply  to  a  piano  factory 
wonUl  apply  to  an  automobile  factory,  my  friend.  They  are  both 
luxuries.    ,  ' 

Mr.  Miles.  I  answer  you  by  saying  that  there  is  a  principle  that 
governs  the  rate  of  duty,  and  upon  that  principle  I  do  not  believe 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  a  jjretty  nard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  answer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEF.  Why  don't  you  answer? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  have  been  very  willing  to  have  a  few  pianos 
come  in  rather  than  to  raise  the  price  excessively.  I  am  no  Chinese 
wall  man. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  like  to  have  pianos  made  by  foreign 
countries  come  into  our  market,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  There  is  no  sense  in  the  world  of  having  pianos  come 
in.    We  make  pianos  here  to  great  advantage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  the  duty  on  pianos  is  not  for  revenue,  it  is  for 
protection  absolutely.    Would  you  change  it  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  make  it  protective.  I  would  not  make  it  ex- 
clusive nor  prohibitive.  There  is  a  difference  between  prohibition  of 
imports  ana  protection. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  There  are  a  few  pianos  come  in  with  that  high  rate 
of  duty  of  45  per  cent.    Would  you  change  it  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  1  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the  piano. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  are  many  grades. 

Mr.  Miles.  They  make  them  here  about  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Piano  Makers' 
Association  at  New  York  told  me  that  the  piano  rate  could  be  low- 
ered.   That  is  my  answer.    If  thev  do  not  know,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  production  of  a  single 
article  that  you  recommend  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty?  Do  you  not  give  jour  opinion  absolutely  from 
hearsay?  So  far  do  you  know  of  a  single  article  that  you  produce, 
exceptmg  steel — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that — that  vou  are 
positively  informed  on  that  could  stand  a  reduction  and  tnat  you 
would  recommend  a  reduction  of  duty  upon? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  I  make  plows  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  making  that  last  tariff  some  of  them  were  put  in 
at  20  per  cent  and  some  45  per  cent.  The  tariff  equals  all  the  wage 
cost  ever  put  into  it.  The  tariff  alone  on  some  of  them  is  from  two  to 
fifteen  times  the  difference  in  wage  and  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Mr.  FoRDNFY.  Do  you  recommend  the  reduction  of  duty  on  plows 
and  agricultural  implements? 

Mr.  Miles.  On  those  that  are  put  in  at  45  per  cent ;  they  could  be 
reduced  to  15  per  cent.  If  you  are  going  to  be  fair  and  not  allow  us 
to  form  a  trust  that  is  talked  of,  which,  of  course,  would  increase  the 
price  one-third  to  the  consumer 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Again  you  go  back  to  the  trusts.  If  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  these  plows  should  transfer  the  industry  to  a  foreign 
country,  would  you  like  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  would  not  lower  our  duty  enough  to  hurt  us  much 
on  my  production.  You  want  us  to  reduce  our  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  extend  our  business  everywhere. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  I  understand  you  as  saying  that  by  reducing  the 
duties,  and  giving  the  foreign  countries  a  share  in  our  markets  here, 
would  increase  foreign  exports?    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Miles.  Making  the  duty  accord  with  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion would  give  us  a  great  deal  larger  foreign  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why,  my  friend,  don't  you  know  that  we  consume 
and  ship  25  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  stuff,  and  the  whole  foreign 
world  docs  not  consume  half  of  that  in  imports?  Would  you  give  up 
our  markets  at  home;  give  up  two  dollars  for  one  dollar? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  not  give  up  our  markets  at  all,  no;  but  I  would 
do  business  with  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  That  could  not  be  continued. 

Mr.  Miles.  A  ^eat  deal  is  imported. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  would  not  do  that  by  reducing  the  duty,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  the  duty  hasn't  anything  | 

to  do  with  it.  I 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes.  ^  | 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  spoke  of  a  certain  article  that  costs  42  cents  | 

abroad  and  25  cents  in  the  United  States.  (  , 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  I  said  it  costs  14  cents  in  England. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  costs  42  cents. 

Mr.  Miles.  No  ;  I  said  that  imported  it  costs  43  cents.  The  tariff 
is  29  cents  and  the  cost  of  the  article  in  England  is  14  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  I  misunderstood  you,  because  I  thought  you 
said  it  costs  42  cents  to  produce  it  here  and  to  produce  it  abroad  25 
cents. 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  are  you  going  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  our  system  of  government? 
Congress  is  delegated  with  the  authority  to  fix  duties,  and  you  can 
not  put  that  power  on  a  commission.  That  commission  can  only 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  recommend  changes  from  time  to 
time.  . 

Mr.  Mn.ES.  Its  duty  would  be  only  to  gather  inexhaustibly  infor- 
mation to  present  to  you  as  your  servant,  so  that  you  could  have  that 
in  an  intelligible  form. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  after  that,  what  would  be  the  next  movement  in 
order  to  get  them  crystalized  into  specific  legislation  ? 

Mr.  IVliLES.  They  would  get  the  absolute  facts  and  truth,  and 
would  lay  them  before  you  for  action  as  the  constituted  authority. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  course  would  be  to  send  that  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  Constitution;  that  would  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  that  committee,  as  an  hon- 
est and  intelligent  body,  would  act  upon  it  and  report  a  bill  to  the 
House,  taking  the  duty  off  salt,  we  will  say,  if  such  was  their  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
under  the  tyrannical  procedure  would  in  due  time  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  that  committee  would  report  a  resolution  provid- 
ing that  after  a  certain  day,  perhaps  after  an  hour's  discussion,  the 
biu  would  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon  and  the  bill  passed. 
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Mr.  MnjBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  bill  would  go  to  the  Senate,  in  which  body 
there  is  unlimited  power  of  debate  and  amendment;  and  can  ^ou 

Sive  us  any  information,  or  can  there  be  devised  any  recomm^idation 
lat  would  result  in  anything  like  specific  legislation  without  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  hope  I  follow  you.  I  say  that  90  |)er  cent  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States,  making  fifteen  billions  of  dollars  of 
products  and  paying  two  and  one-half  billions  in  wages,  believing  in 
the  intelligence  and  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  think  that  Cong^ress 
would  enact  legislation  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  American 
people  if  onlv  it  has  the  underlying  information.  If  you  think  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  not  legislate  on  that  basis,  I  pre- 
sume we  would  have  to  give  up  the  Government.  But  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  there  would  have  to  be  preliminary  action  by  the 
United  States  Senate  in  changing  its  rules  upon  a  specific  proposi- 
tion of  that  kind,  as  thin^  are  constituted  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  the  hope  and  belief  that  if  the  Senate  were  con- 
fronted with  such  a  situation  as  that  it  would  legislate  honestly  and 
intelligently.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  rules  nor  their 
method  of  changing  their  rules,  but  I  do  believe  that  both  branches 
of  the  United  States  Congress  would  legislate  fairly  and  intelligently 
on  the  facts  if  they  were  clearly  presented. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  sentence  from  the 
Consular  Report  of  1906,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  two  greatest 
trusts  in  the  world  to-day  are  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  German  Steel  Syndicate,  known  as  the  International  Rail 
Syndicate,  having  the  control  of  the  output  of  4,000,000  tons.  If 
that  is  true  that  they  maintain  prices  on  tne  output,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  taking  off  the  tariff.  Can  not  such  a  combination  as 
that  laugh  at  all  tariffs  in  all  countries?  If  prices  are  controlled 
under  an  international  a^eement,  is  it  not  useless  to  make  or  unmake 
any  tariff  so  far  as  having  an  effect  on  that  organization  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Miles.  As  to  the  International  Rail  Syndicate,  I  think  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  man  that  touches  it  pays  tribute  to  it 
without  regard  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  prices  in  England  where  there  is  no  tariff  on 
rails,  and  in  America  where  there  is  a  tariff,  show  that  the  tariff  has 
no  effect  whatever  upon  prices  and  has  not  had  for  a  dozen  or  more 
years. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  upon  rails.  May  I  finish  my  reply?  I  hope 
I  grasp  what  you  mean.  On  rails  every  country  of  the  world  is  a 
slave  to  that  trust,  and  they  pay  whatever  the  trust  asks  anywhere, 
whether  it  is  high  or  low.  They  pay  that  price  and  must  continue 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  tariff  would  not  affect  the  situation? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  just  the  same  whether  prices  are  higher  or  lower* 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  your  understanding  of  the  matter  as  to  rails? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  and  now  may  I  take  the  subject  of  bars? 

Mr.  Caloerhead.  If  Mr.  Hill  has  finished  his  line  of  inquiry,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  question. 

Mr.  Coc&BAN.  liCt  the  gentleman  finish  his  answer. 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  wanted  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  rails  and  many  other  products.  The  countries  of  the  world 
are  absolutely  helpless  on  rails.  On  the  article  of  bars  there  is  no 
trust  and  the  tariff  is  therefore  against  the  American  consumer. 
Pittsburg  steel  is  sold  to  the  American  consumers  at  the  foreign  price 
plus  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  referred  to  bars,  and  I  want  to  direct  your 
attention  to  wire  nails,  which  is  a  highly-finished  product,  and  which 
are  made  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  where  they  have  this  agreement. 
The  German  wire  nails  are  under  this  international  arrangement. 
Then  the  tariff  on  nails  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  are  gone  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  tariff  on  tin  plate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price? 

Mr.  Miles.  A  short  time  ago  it  did  apply  on  tin  terne  plates,  and 
they  were  sold  at  Pittsburg  at  $11,  under  home  prices,  to  Welsh 
buyers. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  tariff  on  rubber  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the 

Erice,  since  it  is  generally  understood  that  even  in  the  Kongo  they 
ave  pools,  which  are  controlled  by  this  international  agreement.  i 

Mr.  Miles.  Wherever  they  have  an  international  trust  we  are  gone  i 

absolutely.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  | 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  we  must  make  a  complete  change  in  order  to  affect  | 

the  situation  with  such  an  agreement  existing.  '  I 

Mr.  Miles.  No;  not  altogether,  because  I  am  talking  about  the  | 

American  manufacturers.    I  am  talking  about  the  home  trust  and  not  | 

the  international  trust.    We  find  that  rittsburg  prices  are  always  the  | 

foreign  prices  plus  the  tariff.  If  Conffress  would  act  quickly  we 
might  get  some  benefit.  Their  action  wul  not  avail  against  the  steel 
trust  if  we  wait  until  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  there  is  some  day  formed  an  international  trust 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  the  answer  to 
which  will  add  to  or  will  detract  from  the  weight  of  your  argument — 
and  I  hope  it  will  add  to  the  weight  of  your  argument.  You  have 
made  much  use  of  the  word  "  trust  "  all  through  your  argument ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  universal  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  most 
abused  word  in  the  English  language  to-day.  We  have  now  been 
here  going  on  five  weeks,  and  to  all  of  the  manufacturers  who  have 
appeared  08 fore  us,  I  or  some  one  else  has  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  believed  there  was  a  trust  or  combination  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  they  answered  invariably  that  they  did  not  know  of  any 
such  thing.  I  believe  that  every  member  of  the  conmiittee  will  bear 
me  out  in  this  assertion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No  trust  seems  to  appear. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  No  trust  has  showed  its  face  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  gentleman  came  very  near  admitting  that  he  was 
a  trust  all  unto  himself. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  even  he  retracted  the  assertion. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  steel,  and  there  were  some 
very  intelligent  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  steel  trust.  There 
is  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask  before  getting  back  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject.  WTien  you  speak  of  the  steel  trust  crushing  out  its 
competitors  and  at  the  same  time  raising  prices  to  those  in  the  United 
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States  who  use  steel  there  is  confusion  in  my  mind  as  to  the  force  of 
your  argument.  All  of  these  gentlemen  who  api^eared  before  us  say 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  steel  trust.  If  the  steel  trust  dic- 
tated and  raised  prices,  all  of  these  estimable  gentlemen  who  say 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  steel  trust  would  at  the  same  time  get  the 
benefit  of  those  prices : 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  It  is  your  opinion  that  there  is  practically  a  steel 
trust,  and  that  it  absolutely  aosorbs  and  controls  the  entire  product ; 
that  while  it  only  controls  a  fraction  of  the  output,  still  it  dominates 
the  price,  because  the  other  manufacturers  who  are  not  in  the  trust 
maintain  prices  up  to  that  of  the  trust,  and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  the 
trust  prices? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  BouTELL.  The  mystery  to  me  is  that  in  that  case  competition 
does  not  work.  Here  is  a  man  named  Mr.  King,  representing  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Company.  He  said  that  the  output  on  his  product 
as  to  price  coincided  with  the  prices  of  the  products  of  what  is 
denominated  as  the  steel  trust. 

Mr.  Miles.  He  is  a  part  of  the  steel  trust 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  says  that  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Miles.  He  is,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  man  himself  says  that  he  is  not,  and  you  coine 
before  us  and  make  the  argument  that  he  is.  If  he  is,  then  all  of  this 
argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Other  gentlemen,  manufacturing 
various  articles,  came  before  us  and  said  that  they  were  manufac- 
turing things  that  the  steel  trust  manufactured,  but  that  they  were 
not  part  of  the  steel  trust. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  what  you  call  the  "steel  trust"  is  something 
different  from  what  they  consider  the  steel  trust  to  be. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  we  were  all  sitting  together  in  a  room 
informally  we  would  all  consider  it  a  trust. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  King,  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Company,  when  he  made  the  statement  tliat  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  steel  trust,  did  not  make  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  according  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  that  term. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to, 
yV\\nt  is  your  conception  of  the  popular  term  "trust?"  In  what 
senne  do  you  use  the  word?  You  seem  to  use  it  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent sense  from  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  sense  in  which  we  use  it  is  slightly  different.  Wliat 
I  call  a  trust  is  any  combination  or  agreement  that  controls  the  prod- 
uct of  any  article  as  against  the  consumer  in  making  prices.  If  the 
representative  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  and  others  meet  in  a  room  and  in 
aiivway  agree  as  to  selling  prices,  I  would  say  that  is  a  trust. 

^Ir.  I^)UTELL.  He  says  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Miles.  May  I  tell  you  why? 

Mr.  BouTELL.    1  cs,  sir. 

Mr.  Milks.  Because  these  irentlemen  will  meet  and  after  discus- 
sion they  "severally  declare^  what  prices  shall  be.  They  do  not 
make  a  combination  or  anything.  They  simply  "st»verally  declare" 
as  to  prices,  each  making  the  same  declaration.  That,  in  my  idea, 
constitutes  a  trust. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  my  original  interrogatory. 
Then,  your  ar^ment  is  based  upon  the  opinion  that  men  wTio  are 
producing  steel  in  this  country,  great  and  small,  big,  little,  and  in- 
termediate, who  have  undertaken  to  fix  prices  on  their  output  of  steel 
produced  in  the  United  States,  are  a  trust.  Is  that  a  concrete  image 
in  your  mind  as  to  what  a  trust  is? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  a  concrete  image,  yes;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  and  I  do  not  know  as  to  every  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
may  be  making  steel. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  are  simply  trying  to  get  at  an  accurate  use  and 
definition  of  the  word  "  trust."  You  spoke  of  the  beef  trust.  Now, 
give  us  a  concrete  image  of  what  is  conjured  up  in  your  mind  when 
you  use  the  words  "beef  trust."  You  are  not  connected  with  that 
trust  and  you  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  a  combination  of  from  four  to  six  men  who  fix 
the  price  of  beef  as  against  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Mn^ES.  You  have  heard,  probably,  of  the  "  big  four  "  in  the 
packing  business — Mr.  Armour,  Mr.  Swift,  and  others — ^the  Inter- 
national Packing  Company,  etc. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  do  not  know  them. 

Mr.  Miles.  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  are  in  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  idea  in  reference  to  the  beef  trust  is  somewhat 
of  a  shadowy  one,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  presume  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  do  not  want  you  to  place  too  much  responsibility 
upon  me. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  should  not  say  that  it  was  shadowy  to  put  up  prices 
on  1,000  or  more  manufacturers  and  users  of  steel. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  were  speaking  of  the  beef  trust. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  beef  trust. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  beef 
trust  ?  But  you  have  ilsed  language  that  would  leave  the  impression 
or  the  conception  that  it  was  a  trust. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  On  your  statement  I  think  that  it  would  detract 
greatly  from  its  weight  when  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  know  that  there  is  but  one  price. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  do  you  know  there  is  but  one  price? 

Mr.  Miles.  By  buying. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  beef  trust  except 
what  you  see  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr." Miles.  Yes;  from  association  with  men  who  are  in  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  institutions? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  know  people  who  are  in  the  Swift  and  Armour  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  they  told  you  anything  about  the  beef  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  that  those  gentlemen  told  me  that  there  was 
no  beef  trust. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  the  most  reliable  information  that  you  have 
in  reference  to  the  beef  trust  is  from  the  very  people  who  should 
know,  and  they  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  beef  trust 
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Mr.  Miles.  Well,  I  read  between  the  lines,  and  also  I  get  my 
understanding  from  its  effect  on  prices.  I  call  that  combination  a 
trust. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  say  it  is  a  trust,  but  the  gentlemen  who  belong 
to  it  say  that  it  is  not.  Now,  to  come  to  the  final  question  that  I 
wanted  to  ask  you,  and  I  think  you  will  a^ee  with  me,  that  when 
you  come  Jo  read  jour  argument  as  it  is  pnnted,  the  inference  will 
be  very  clear  that  m  your  opinion  the  iinposition  of  the  present  tariff 
has  almost  automatically  created  certain  of  these  trusts,  and  that 
therefore  the  policy  of  lowering  the  tariff  would  result  in  automat- 
ically decreasing  these  trusts.    Is  that  what  you  believe  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say  that  that  would  be  the  inference  from  the 
reading  of  your  testimony,  that  the  present  tariff  has  almost  auto- 
matically created  certain  trusts  and  that  the  lowering  or  repeal  of 
these  duties  would  almost  automatically  end  the  trusts. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  can  not  say  what  the  impression  is.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  the  tariff  as  making  trusts.  I  have  only  said  it  gives 
to  trusts  an  opportunity  to  add  25  per  cent  or  more  to  their  sales 
prices  because  of  the  tariff,  and  of  course  they  add  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Miles.  In  England  they  have  no  tariff  to  add  and  therefore  the 
price  is  less. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Then  if  we  lower  these  duties  these  trusts  would  not 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Miles.  Surely  not. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Very  well ;  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  concise  an- 
swer, because  I  am  sure  that  the  reading  of  your  testimony  would 
create  a  different  impression  from  that  which  you  intended. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  think  that  we  must  apply  some  more  heroic  meas- 
ure than  the  changing  of  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Miles.  Take  the  case  of  the  tobacco  trust.  They  bought. a 
factory  for  $488,000.  They  capitalized  the  factory  for  $3,500,000. 
On  that  capitalization  they  declared  dividends  of  20  per  cent,  which 
was  paying  140  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  cost  price  as  paid  for  the 
stock,  factory,  and  everything.  They  could  not  have  done  that  had 
not  the  taritf  been  in  force  and  prevented  competition  from  abroad. 
They  had  the  trade  in  their  own  hands  and  had  the  country  under 
their  control. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  relation  to  the  beef  trust,  the  gentleman 
asked  you  what  knowledge  you  had  respecting  the  beef  trust  as  to  its 
existence.  You  knew  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  so-call  Big  Four  were  indicted  in  the  federal  courts,  and 
many  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  havixig  maintained  a  trust,  and 
were  fined? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  One  of  the  cases  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  the  judgment  of  conviction  was  upheld  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  charged  the  Big  Four  with  main- 
taining an  illegal  combination  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  so 
that  there  is  not  much  doubt  from  a  judicial  standpoint  of  the  lact 
that  at  least  there  has  been  a  beef  trust  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  trust  matter  generally,  I  can  speak 
with  specific  knowledge  of  the  trust  that  concerns  me,  and  I  speak  of 
others  by  way  of  ilkistration. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  trust  of  which  you  have  specific  knowledge  is 
the  steel  trust. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  concerned  with  that  because  I 
have  waited  for  their  word  after  their  meeting.  « 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  yet  some  of  these  men  did  not  believe  there  was 
a  trust. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  act  on  the  basis  of  this  new 
trick  of  how  to  be  a  trust  and  yet  not  be  a  trust.  Their  proposition 
is  to  meet  and  "  severally  declare."  They  do  not  agree.  Icall  that  a 
trust,  because  they  control  the  market.  They  say:  "We  are  not  a 
trust.     You  can  not  catch  us." 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  thirty  years  ago  had  a  habit 
of  getting  together  and  agreeing  on  prices  and" they  would  enter  into 
an  ironclad  agreement  with  eachlother  not  to  sell  goods  below  a  cer- 
tain figure  nor  a  certain  discount.  It  usually  operated  about  a  week, 
when  some  one  man  would  sell  a  little  below  the  price  agreed  upon 
and  another  man  would  sell  a  little  below  him,  ana  the  arrangement 
never  lasted  through  a  season.  That  was  an  agreement  between  them 
instead  of  a  gentleman's  agreement.  Generally  it  did  not  work  long. 
I  do  not  know  but  what  they  may  have  advanced  in  the  matter  of 
honor  among  a  certain  class  of  gentlemen  whom  I  will  not  mention 
where  such  agreements  are  now  kept.  I  know  they  were  not  kept  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  suggests  a  question  which  I  want  to  put  to  Mr. 
Miles  as  a  practical  business  man,  as  to  why  it  is  that  a  tariff  seems 
to  encourage  combination  of  what  are  practically  trusts  to  maintain 
prices.  Under  the  old  method  of  competition  they  sought  profits 
naturally.  We  thought  that  putting  a  revenue  tariff  on  a  manu- 
'  factured  article  was  to  the  manufacturer  like  the  discovery  of  a 
newer  and  cheaper  method  of  production  by  which  he  could  make  a 
profit.  Why  is  it  that  there  seems  to  be  something  apparently  in 
the  tariff  that  leads  to  these  combinations  more  compelling  than  any 
other  source  of  gross  profit? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  can  make  a  combination  to  cover  the  United 
States,  but  you  can  not  make  a  combination  to  cover  the  whole  world. 
If  you  deliver  80,000,000  people  to  the  steel  trust  you  have  done  quite 
a  ffood  deal.     You  have  done  all  you  can. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Here  is  the  duty  on  automobiles,  which  you  say  is 
one-third  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Miles.  Some  of  the  makers  desire  it  reduced. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  They  have  no  trust  and  they  have  been  improving 
them  and  they  have  been  goin^  down  in  price.  I  have  ridden  out  on 
Michigan  boulevard  and  could  see  .500  or  1,000  advertisements  of 
automobiles.  There  is  an  illustration  of  something  where  it  must  l)e 
that  by  reason  of  the  high  duty  there  has  been  no  trust  nor  combina- 
tion formed.  They  are  working  naturally  under  competition.  They 
!ire  working  a  less  number  of  hours  and  have  a  fair  chance  of  a  profit. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  is  there  any  reason  why  a  tariff 
should  stimulate  competition  or  combination? 

Mr.  Miles.  Only  as  the  rates  are  excessive. 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  Has  it  not  been  the  history  that  combinations  have 
been  preceded  by  periods  of  violent  competition  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  it  was  discovered  that  raisinff  prices  to  the 
consumer  was  more  profitable  than  war  which  resultea  m  lowering 
prices? 

Mr.  M1LK8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  tobacco  trust  was  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  The  larger  manufacturers  form  a  trust  and  certain 
smaller  men  are  now  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  prevent  bein^ 
crowded  into  the  trust  on  the  terms  of  the  larger  concerns.  That  is 
the  process  that  has  preceded  the  formation  of  all  trusts  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  very  desperate  feeling  on  the  part 
of  150,000  manufacturers  that  they  have  a  ri^ht  to  come  here  and  ask 
that  you  help  them.  Most  of  them  ask  for  the  maximum  tariff  of  45 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  opposed  to  the  formation  of  trusts? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir.  A  trust  can  be  a  good  thing.  I  am  opposed 
to  Congress  enacting  careless  measures  in  reference  to  the  tarifit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  they  are  good  things? 

Mr.  Miles.  Theoretically  they  might  be  exceedingly  good. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  think  they  are  good  for  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  yet  you  do  not  oppose  them. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  get  back  to  the  old  competitive 
system. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  say  that  you  represent  90  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Miles.  No  ;  I  say  that  90  per  cent  of  them  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  represent  the  lumber  trust  i 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  I  have  no  association  at  all  with  the  lumber 
trust 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  represent  the  sugar  trust  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  I  represent  the  manufacturers. 

(Thereupon  at  11.40  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day, December  10,  at  9.30  a.  m.) 
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APPENDIX. 
SCHEDULE  C-METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

ABRASIVES  OF  IRON. 

THE  GLOBE  STEEL  COMFAHT,  OF  MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  ASKS  FOB 
INCBEASE  OF  DUTIES  ON  IRON  SHOT,  STEEL  SHOT,  lEON  OBIT, 
AND  OTHEB  IBON  ABBASIVES. 

MAKSFiEti)^  Ohio,  November  27,  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  place  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee this  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  iron  shot,  steel 
shot,  iron  grit,  diamond  grit,  and  other  abrasives  made  from  iron. 

This  iron  shot  is  designated  as  iron  shot,  steel  sliot,  iron  grit,  and 
diamond  grit. 

The  iron  is  heated  to  a  fluid  state  in  a  cupola,  then  run  to  a  Iai:ge 
vat  of  water  where  it  is  sprayed  by  steam,  which  causes  the  metal 
to  be  broken  up  into  small  spherical  drops.  These  drops  solidify 
immediately  upon  reaching  the  water. 

As  an  abrasive  this  material  is  used  for  grinding  down  rough  sur- 
faces of  granite,  for  sawing  granite,  marble,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone, for  iron-blasting  rough  surfaces  of  iron  castings,  and  for  any 
other  purposes  necessitating  an  abrasive. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  two  plants  that 
make  iron  abrasives — one  at  Calais,  Me.,  and  the  other  the  Globe 
Steel  Company,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Globe  Steel  Company  started  the  manufacture  of  iron  abra- 
sives on  June  10, 1908. 

Labor $125.00 

Coal IS.  00 

CJoke 19.  50 

Brick,  saod,  and  limestone 5.00 

1C7.50 

10  per  cent  for  depreciation  of  plant  per  week 60. 00 

6  per  cent  interest  on  $25,000  investment  per  week 10. 00 

Total 227.  50 

This  6  per  cent  interest  on  $25,000  per  week  would  be  $30,  but  as 
we  melt  30  tons  per  week  it  is  only  $10  per  10  tons. 

The  cost  to  produce  1  ton  of  shot  is  one-tenth  of  $227.50,  the  cost  of 
10  tons,  or  $22.75  per  ton. 

Cost  of  production  as  above $22.75 

Burlap  sacks  _..»_ 2.00 

Crude  iron  per  ton 22.60 

Freight  to  the  New  England  States 5.00 

Total 52. 35 
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We  find  that  it  will  cost  about  20  per  cent  of  our  cost  to  market 
the  goods,  making  the  total  cost  as  follows,  per  ton : 

Cost  ns  given  nbove $52. 35* 

Cost  to  market  goods 10. 47 

Total L 62. 82 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  1  ton  of  iron  shot  for 
abrasive  purposes  for  a  ton  containing  2,000  pounds  will  net  us 
$02.82  cost. 

AVe  have  ascertained  by  experiments  that  it  takes  IJ  tons  of  iron, 
at  a  valuation  of  $17  per  ton,  to  produce  1  full  ton  of  iron  abrasives,, 
making  a  cost  to  us  per  ton  of  $22.00  for  each  ton  that  is  produced 
and  turned  out  of  our  factory. 

This  phint  produces  11  sizes  of  shot  The  grading  of  the  sizes  de- 
pends upon  the  mesh  through  which  the  shot  passes  Avhen  being 
assorted.  We  manufacture  the  following  sizes:  1,  2,  2^,  Sc,  3,  3J,  4, 
4i,  5,  5J,  and  G. 

Scotch  and  English  shot  are  graded  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
sizes  are  similar  to  our  grading. 


At  $4.85. 

Plus  45  per 
cent  duty. 

Plus  $5  to 
Boston, 
ocean 
freight. 

No.  1 

£    a.    d. 
5    12    6 

5  12    6 

6  12    6 

5  12    6 

6  10    0 
6    10    0 
6    10    0 
6    10    0 
5    12    6 
5    12    6 
4      0    0 
4      0    0 
2    In    0 
2    16    0 
2    15    0 

$27.25 
27.25 
27.25 
27.25 
31.50 
31.50 
31.50 
81.50 
27.25 
27.25 
19.40 
19.40 
13.30 
13.30 
13.30 

940.23 
40.23 
40.28 
40.23 
45.67 
45.67 
45.67 
45.67 
40.23 
40.23 
28.13 
28.13 
19.28 
19.28 
19.28 

$45-23^ 

No.  2 

45.2a 

No.  2* 

45.23 

No.  3c 

45.23 

No.  3 

SO.  67 

No.  3* 

50.67 

No.  3j 

50.67 

No.  4 

60.67 

No.  4f 

45.23 

No.  6 , 

45.23 

No.  &i 

83.13 

No.  51 

83.13 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

24. 2» 
24.28- 
24.28 

Importers  of  foreign  shot  are  offering  their  material  as  per  sched- 
ule undernoted: 

Per  ton. 

No.  1 $40.  75 

Ko.  2 40.  75 

No.  2J 54.  25 

No.  3c 54.  25 

No.  3 57. 00 

No.  3A 57.  90 

No.  4 57.  00 

No.  U 57.  OO 

No.  5 51.  25 

No.  5} 38.  25 

No.  C 29. 00 

Your  committee  will  see  the  marked  difference  between  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  iron  abrasives  in  America  as  against  the  actual  cost 
of  n  ton  imported  from  Aberdeen.  The  increased  cost  of  labor,  the 
increased  cost  of  iron,  and  all  others  that  enter  into  the  production  or 
1  ton  of  iron  abrasives  make  it  necessary  that  we  urgently  request 
that  the  output  of  iron  abrasives  in  this  country  be  protected  by  a  suffi- 
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cient  increase  in  duty  to  permit  this  new  industry  to  grow  in  strength 
until  such  time  that  it  will  not  need  protection. 

We  therefore  urgently  request  that  your  committee  consider  the 
feasibility  of  advancing  the  duty  on  iron  shot,  steel  shot,  iron  grit, 
and  other  iron  abrasives  from  45  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  duty. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  are  the  only  factory  west  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  we  are  positive  that  if  our  industry  is  to  grow 
and  become  one  of  the  factors  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country  and  of 
this  particular  portion  of  Ohio,  we  have  to  be  protected  against 
foreign  importations  of  similar  goods. 

Kespectf uUy  submitted. 

The  Globe  Steel  Company. 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  Novemher  30^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  a  substantial  proof  to  the  committee  of  the  price 
that  governs  the  sale  of  iron  shot  or  chilled-steel  shot,  we  submit  the 
within  communication  from  the  Harrison  Supply  Company,  under 
date  of  November  24,  1908,  to  one  of  our  respective  customers, 
Townsend,  Townsend  Company,  of  New  York  City.  In  this  com- 
munication you  will  observe  that  they  quote  a  price  of  $56  per  ton  on 
four  different  sizes  of  shot.  This  price  is  delivered  from  Boston  to 
New  York. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out  to  your  committee,  the  actual  cost 
to  us  to  produce  and  market  1  ton  of  shot  of  2,000  pounds  is  $02.82. 
If  your  committee  would  like  to  have  us  do  so,  we  can  produce  a 
letter  in  which  the  Harrison  Supply  Company,  who  control  the  entire 
output  of  shot  from  abroad  with  the  exception  of  one  firm,  make  the 
claim  that  their  price  of  $56  per  ton  is  at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  to 
themselves.  If  this  be  correct,  they  could  sell  their  product  at  $50 
per  ton,  this  being  apparently  the  actual  cost  to  them,  while  it  would 
cost  us  $G2.82. 

We  trust  that  your  committee  will  look  into  this  matter  carefully 
and  will  certainly  see  that  we  need  protection  at  the  present  time. 
Shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  committee  consider  the  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Gix)be  Steel  Company, 
E.  K.  Bacon,  Manager, 


"  Boston,  Mass.,  November  2^^  1908. 
"  Messrs.  Townsend,  Townsend  &  Co., 

"  453  West  Twenty-pst  Street, 

"  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
"  GENTLE3fEN :  Plcase  note,  we  have  an  extremely  heavy  stock  of 
chilled  steel  shot  on  hand  at  the  present  time.  We  are  sending  you, 
under  separate  cover  to-day,  a  complete  set  of  samples  of  our  chilled 
steel  shot.  All  samples  are  taken  from  bags  ready  tor  shipment.  We 
have  ready  for  immediate  shipment  about  25  tons  of  our  No.  IK,  about 
10  tons  of  No.  2C,  15  tons  of  No.  2F,  possibly  10  tons  of  No.  3,  5  tons 
of  No.  4C,  and  a  very  heavy  stock  ot  the  finer  sizes.  We  have  also 
about  10  tons  of  McGregor's  shot,  No.  2,  on  hand. 
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"  For  your  information  will  state  that  our  chilled  steel  shot  com- 
pares in  size  with  McGregor's  shot  as  follows : 

"  Chilled  steel  shot  No.  IF  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No.  2. 
Chilled  steel  shot  No.  2C  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No. 
8.  Chilled  steel  shot  No.  2F  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No.  SJ. 
Chilled  steel  shot  No.  3  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No.  4 
Chilled  steel  shot  No.  4C  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No.  5. 

"If  you  are  ready  to  purchase  from  25  to  50  tons  of  the  sizes 
named  to  be  shipped  at  one  time,  we  will  name  you  a  special  price 
of  $50  per  ton,  freight  paid  to  New  York  City;  terms  strictly  spot 
cash  on  arrival  of  goods  at  New  York. 
"  This  offer  is  made  subject  to  acceptance  by  return  mail. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  Harrison  Supply  Company, 
"  Nathan  C.  Harrison, 

'^Treasurer.^ 


ALUMINUM. 

S1TFFL£MENTAL  BEIEF  SUBVITTED  BT  THE  ALUMINUM  COM- 
PANY OF  AMEBICA. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nommher  50, 190S. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Gentlemen  :  The  aluminum  industry  is  the  result  of  United  States 
invention  and  enterprise.  The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  was 
the  first  to  manufacture  aluminum  in  a  large  or  commerr^ial  way,  and 
its  process  and  methods  have  been  adopted  by  all  its  foreign  competi- 
tors.   The  United  States  Geological  Report  of  190G  says : 

The  growth  of  this  industry  (nluiuimiiii)  in  the  United  States  c<»liicides  with 
the  development  of  the  Alnminiim  Company  of  America.  Operating  under  the 
patents  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  the  vice-president  of  the  company,  the  estalillshment 
and  development  of  the  aluminum  industry  have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of 
aluminum  to  consumers. 

The  United  States  output  of  aluminum  in  1888  was  19,000  pounds 
and  in  1907  over  16,000,000  pounds.  This  increased  production  and 
the  reduction  in  selling  price  have  been  entirely  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  which  has  taken  place  during  and  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  tariff  protection  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 

Production  in  pounds,  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States,  1888- 
1907,  was— 

[From  United  States  Geological  Survey  Roport  of  1907.] 
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The  aluminum  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  made  from 
the  mineral  bauxite,  found  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee. In  addition  to  its  heavy  investment  in  mining  lands,  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  has  invested  in  the  development  of 
its  mines,  in  buildings,  in  mining  machinery,  etc.,  about  $500,000. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  the  production  of 
alumina  from  bauxite.  It  requires  approximately  1  ton  each  of 
bauxite,  coal,  and  limestone  to  make  one-third  of  a  ton  of  alumina, 
from  which  is  made  one-sixth  of  a  ton  of  aluminum.  Neither  coal 
nor  limestone  of  proper  quality  is  found  near  the  bauxite  mines. 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  is  the  nearest  central  point  where  alumina  can  be 
manufactured.  At  East  St.  Louis  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  have  a  large  plant  to  produce  alumina,  employing  about 
1,000  men.  East  St.  Louis  is  an  average  distance  from  the  oauxite 
mines  of  475  miles. 

A  lar^e  item  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  the  carbons,  which 
are  made  from  coke  obtained  from  oil  refineries. 

An  essential  requirement  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  elec- 
tric power,  which  has  only  been  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
at  low  enough  price  on  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  The 
Aluminuni  Company  of  America  have  electric  smelting  plants  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  at  Massena,  N.  Y., 
on  me  St.  Lawrence  River,  distant,  respectively,  from  East  St.  Louis 
738  miles  and  1.014  miles. 

At  Niagara  Falls  power  is  purchased  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  and  others.  At  Massena  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  owns  its  power  plant.  Its  total  investment  in  plants  is 
^bout  $10,000,000. 

Aluminum,  being  thus  a  concentrated  product,  has  no  natural  pix)- 
tective  barrier  due  to  its  bulk,  expense  of  transportation,  etc.  The 
oost  of  transportation  on  the  finished  product  aluminum  is  so  slight 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  it  that  a  manufacturer  in  Germany  or 
France  can  reach  the  United  States  market  practically  as  easily  as  a 
United  States  producer. 

Labor  enters  relatively  into  the  cost  of  aluminum  much  more  than 
into  the  cost  of  any  other  metal  whatever. 

Practically  all  oi  the  cost  is  either  directly  in  labor  or  in  materials 
or  power  on  which  a  relativelj^  unusually  large  amount  of  labor  has 
been  expended  and  large  freights  paid.  The  cost  of  limestone, 
bauxite,  and  coal,  for  instance,  in  the  ground  is  small,  but  their  cost 
<lelivered  at  East  St.  Louis  is  doubled  or  trebled  by  the  labor  which 
has  been  put  upon  them.  The  cost  of  the  coke  from  which  carbons 
are  made  is  only  $5  a  ton,  while  tlie  cost  of  finished  carbons  is  $45  to 
$50  per  ton,  the  increase  being  practically  all  labor  and  freight.  In 
fact,  the  great  ditference  in  cost  between  the  ore  in  the  ground  and 
the  metallic  aluminum  is  due,  to  an  unusually  large  degree,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  labor  expended  upcm  the  elalx)rate  and  difficult 
process  of  reduction. 

Although  large  quantities  of  water  power  are  available  in  the 
United  States,  the  cost  of  developing  and  operating  the  same  is  much 
higher  than  in  Norway,  the  Alp  region,  and  the  south  of  France, 
where,  with  one  exception,  all  the  foreign  aluminum  companies  are 
located.  The  cost  of  a  water  power  is  almost  altogether  in  labor. 
The  immense  sum  spent  in  the  hydraulic  development  is  i)ractioally 
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all  labor.  At  the  Massena  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  80  per  cent  of  its  power  cost  was  labor,  while  the  remaining' 
expense  was  for  water  wheels,  dynamos,  etc.,  which  cost  more  in  this 
country  than  abroad. 

Last  ^ear  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  employed  5,000 
men  in  its  different  departments,  and  a  large  number  in  addition 
were  given  indirect  employment  through  the  purchase  of  carbons, 
soda  ash,  limestone,  and  other  raw  materials  required.  The  wages 
paid  by  the  aluminum  companies  abroad  are  one-third  of  the  wages 
paid  in  this  country.  This  unusually  large  disparity  is  attained  by 
paying  the  low  European  day  rate  for  twelve  hours  per  day,  while 
m  this  country  the  liberal  rates  of  American  wages  are  paid  for  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  years  a^ro 
adopted  the  eight-hour  system,  and,  even  were  they  so  disposed,  it 
would  be  to-day  impossible  to  get  men  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  as  the  foreigners  do.  In  the  south  of 
France  the  aluminum  companies  pay  from  70  to  80  cents  (3.50  francs 
to  4  francs)  per  day  for  yard  labor;  from  80  cents  to  $1  (4  francs 
to  5  francs)  per  day,  [\ccording  to  time  of  service,  for  furnace-room 
labor.  The  furnace  room  is  the  largest  department  in  the  aluminum 
business.  The  French  aluminum  companies  pay  for  dynamo  tenders 
and  other  high-grade  labor  $1  to  $1.20  (5  francs  to  6  francs).  These 
rates  for  twelve  hours  compare  with  the  rates  paid  for  eight  hours 
by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America — $1.50  for  common  labor, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  for  furnace  men,  and  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  dynamo 
tenders,  etc.  The  prices  paid  in  Germany,  though  slightly  in  excess 
of  those  paid  in  France,  are  substantially  the  same.  In  Norway 
dynamo  tenders,  etc.,  get  GO  to  75  cents  per  day;  furnace  men  and 
common  laborers  correspondingly  less.  Prices  paid  in  the  English 
aluminum  plant  are  75  cents  per  day  (18  shillings  per  week)  for 
common  labor,  and  88  cents  to  $1.07  per  day  (25  to  30  shillings  per 
week)  for  furnace-room  labor.  Even  allowing  for  the  superior 
efficiency  of  American  labor,  the  labor  cost  in  the  United  States  is  at 
least  double  the  cost  abroad.  This  is  perhaps  more  true  in  the  alumi- 
num industry  than  in  some  others  on  account  of  the  preponderant 
number  of  furnace  men  and  other  unskilled  laborers  that  are  required 
who  are  not  of  the  skilled  grade  of  machinists,  carpenters,  etc.,  wha 
have  more  opportunity  to  compensate  by  their  ability  for  their  extra 

These  data  regarding  labor  rates  paid  in  foreign  aluminum  plants 
were  obtained  by  personal  investigation  abroad. 

The  United  States  aluminum  manufacturer  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  compensating  in  part  for  increased  labor  costs  as  can 
be  done  in  some  other  metallurgical  operations.  Instead  of  the  ore^ 
being  richer,  as  is  the  case  in  United  States  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  etc., 
French  bauxite  contains  62  per  cent  alumina  and  American  bauxite 
53  per  cent  alumina.  The  foreign  bauxite  is  located  on  the  seacoast 
in  the  south  of  France,  while  the  water  powers  used  by  five  different 
aluminum  manufacturers  are  also  in  the  south  of  France;  so  that 
their  freight  haul  is  not  more  than  150  miles  as  compared  with  the 
1,489-mile  freight  haul  in  this  country.  The  other  foreign  manu- 
facturers, located  in  Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  are  either 
on  or  close  to  the  seacoast  and  have  cheap  water  transportation  from 
the  bauxite  mines,  while  in  this  country  the  location  of  the  mines  and 
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the  large  water  powers  compel  the  producer  to  locate  inland  and  at 
^eat  distance  from  the  mines.  Also,  unlike  most  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, an  economy  can  not  be  effected  by  the  use  of  large  units,  and 
this  fact  gives  great  advantage  to  the  small  foreign  manufacturer, 
who  can  employ  his  cheap  labor  on  the  same-sized  units  as  are  used  in 
tliis  country. 

The  fact  that  labor  enters  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
facture of  raw  materials  and  appliances  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum  has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Bauxite  has  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton ;  soda  ash,  of  which  large  (juantities 
are  used,  has  a  duty  of  three-eighths  cent  per  pound;  alumma  has  a 
duty  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound ;  and  cartons,  35  per  cent,  while  the 
water  wheels  and  electrical  apparatus  required  have  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent. 

All  the  foreign  aluminum  companies  are  protected  by  tariff  either 
on  both  ingot  aluminum  and  on  aluminum  sheet,  wire,  and  other  semi- 
finished forms,  or  in  some  instances  on  only  the  latter.  In  France, 
where  the  largest  number  of  aluminum  companies  are  located  and 
where  the  conditions  for  manufacture  are  most  favorable,  the  tariff 
is  17^  cents  per  pound  on  both  ingots  and  semifinished  forms. 

The  largest  use  for  aluminum  abroad  is  for  military  equipment  for 
infantry.  The  Gerpian,  French,  and  other  foreign  governments  buy 
large  quantities  of  aluminum  and  thus  give  to  the  aluminum  factories 
located  in  their  borders  a  large  and  permanent  trade  which  can  not 
be  taken  away,  while  necessarily  in  the  United  States  the  field  has 
only  been  in  general  consumption — in  domestic  utensils,  wire  for  elec- 
trical conductors,  etc. — and  to  create  this  market  is  a  very  consider- 
able source  of  expense  to  the  United  States  producer. 

During  1905,  1906,  and  the  first  part  of  1907  the  foreign  produc- 
ing capacity  was  no  more  than  equal  to  the  foreign  consumption,  and 
in  fact  for  a  short  period  was  so  much  less  that  an  acute  shortage 
existed,  accompaniea  by  a  rise  in  price.  This  condition  caused  the 
five  then-existing  foreign  companies  to  increase  their  plants  and  in- 
duced seven  new  companies  to  erect  aluminum  plants,  so  that  now 
the  foreign  aluminum-producing  capacity  is  at  least  six  times  the 
foreign  consumption  of  even  the  good  years  of  1906  and  1907.  All  the 
forei^  companies  thus  not  only  have  immense  surplus-producing 
capacity,  but  have  large  surplus  stocks  of  aluminum.  This  condition 
is  not  a  temporary  result  or  the  present  commercial  depression,  but 
is  a  condition  which  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come,  and  is 
compelling  all  the  foreign  companies  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
market,  as  is  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  importations  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  producer  is  being  met  on  every  sale  by  a 
flood  of  foreign  quotations  at  constantly  lowering  prices. 

The  aluminum  business  lends  itself  with  unusual  ease  to  the  dis- 

Sosal  of  "surplus"  or  excess  product.  From  behind  their  pro- 
ibitive  tariff  wall  of  more  than  double  the  United  States  tariff  the 
foreign  aluminum  companies  can  and  do  quote  their  surplus  stock, 
delivered  in  New  York,  at  prices  substantially  less  than  the  cost  of 

Production  in  this  country,  and  which,  even  with  the  United  States 
uty  added,  compete  with  the  domestic  prices  which  only  give  a  fair 
profit  to  the  domestic  producer. 

Foreign  aluminum  producers  sell  for  export  at  12  to  13  cents  per 
pound  I.  o.  b.  New  York.    The  domestic  price  of  aluminum  is  from 
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20  to  22  cents  per  pound,  which  is  as  low  as  aluminum  can  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  under  United  States  conditions  of  manufacture. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  reauired  in  the  production 
of  aluminum,  the  great  disparity  between  labor  costs  of  this  countiy 
and  abroad  and  the  higher  price  of  raw  materials  and  plant  in  this 
country,  the  present  tariff  on  aluminum  is  only  an  adequate  protec- 
tion and  is  necessary  if  aluminum  is  to  continue  to  be  produced  ia 
this  country  to  give  employment  to  American  workmen  and  provide 
a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  The  retention  of  the 
present  tariff  is  all  the  more  a  vital  necessity  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  the  immense  surplus  producing  capacity  in 
Europe  and  the  extraordinary  effort  which  will  for  many  years  be 
made  to  dispose  of,  from  behind  their  prohibitive  tariff  wall,  sur- 
plus product  at  surplus  product  prices  wnich  are  much  less  than  the 
♦cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

Trimmings  from  aluminum  sheet  or  old  sheet,  wire,  castings,  etc, 
are  easily  melted  over  again  and  run  into  ingot  shape.  A  large  num- 
ber of  metal  merchants  abroad  make  a  practice  of  ^tting  togetlier 
this  '•  junk  "  or  scrap  aluminum,  remelting  the  same  into  ingots,  and 
offering  it  on  this  market  as  new  aluminum.  As  is  the  case  with  other 
metals,  such  #emelted  ingots  are,  for  certain  purposes,  nearly  as  good 
as  new.  As  the  price  of  scrap  on  all  metals  in  all  countries  is  only 
xibout  CO  per  cent  of  the  value  of  new  metal,  such  remelted  ingots  can 
be  put  on  the  market  at  considerably  less  cost  than  new  metal.  There 
is  a  large  quantity  of  this  scrap,  and,  as  it  is  more  easily  sold  away 
from  home,  where  the  liability  of  detection  as  to  its  real  grade  or  the 
liability  for  redress  for  damage  resulting  from  its  use  is  very  little, 
this  country  is  always  seriously  affected  by  the  foreign  scrap  market, 
and  hence  a  tariff  is  not  full  protection  against  such  sales,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  present  8-cent  tariff,  while  it  serves  as  an  8-cent  tariff 
against  new  metal,  is  only  an  effective  tariff  of  some  cents  less  as 
against  the  importation  of  scrap. 

The  aluminum  business  has  only  been  ordinarily  profitable.  Divi- 
dends have  only  been  paid  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  in 
•eleven  years  out  of  twenty,  and  the  average  dividend  for  the  eleven 
years  has  been  8  per  cent  on  a  very  conservative  cash  capital,  making 
an  average  return  to  the  stockholder  of  less  than  4J  per  cent.  During 
1908  no  dividend  has  been  paid.  The  position  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  is  due  not  to  combination,  control  of  raw  mate- 
rials, etc.,  but  to  meritorious  patents,  the  chief  ones  of  which  have 
been  taken  out  by  its  officials  and  have  been  adjudicated  by  the 
United  States  courts.  These  patents  have  in  the  main  expired  and 
will  all  expire  within  a  few  months. 

There  is  no  general  demand  for  a  reduction  in  aluminum  tariff. 
It  can  be  confidently  stated  that  the  aluminum  consumers  in  this 
•country  are  satisfied  with  the  price  of  aluminum  and  progress  of  the 
industry.  The  only  efforts  for  a  reduction  in  tariff  are  made  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  and  the  metal  brokers  in  this  country  who 
represent  theiri. 

Aluminum  is  a  concentrated  product,  and  at  slight  cost  can  be 
moved  from  one  market  to  another.  The  cost  of  its  manufacture  is 
directly  or  indirectly  very  largely  labor,  much  more  so  than  of  any 
other  metal.  The  wages  paid  in  its  manufacture  ai'e  three  times 
those  paid  by  foreign  producers.     To  utilize  the  mines  and  water 
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powers  in  this  country  long  freight  hauls  are  necessary,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  abroad.  The  raw  niaterials  required  pay  a  duty. 
Foreign  producers  are  protected  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  and  can  and 
do  invade  this  market  with  surplus  product  at  rates  impossible  to- 
meet  without  the  tariff,  and  they  throw  into  this  market  their  scrap. 
The  profit  of  the  business  has  been  only  ordinary  and  there  is  no- 
demand  from  the  United  States  consumers  for  a  reduction  in  tariff. 
Some  of  the  facts  and  figures  given  can  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Cotnparaiive  rates  paid  for  labor  in  manufacture  of  alUminum, 


OommoD  labor. 

Furnace  men. 

Dynamo  tenders  and 
power-howie  men. 

Rate 

Hours 

Cents 

per 

hour. 

Rate 
per 
day. 

$0.90 
2.00 

Hours 

SSI 

Cents 

per 

hoar. 

Rate 

S!l 

$1.10 
2.60 

Hours 

Cents 

per 

hour. 

France  

$0.75 
1.50 

10 
10 

,1* 

12 
8 

a* 

12 
8 

.n 

United  States 

Distance  from  mines  to  plant,  France,  150  miles ;  United  States,  1,4S9  miles. 
Number  of  men  employed  directly  by  Aluminum  Company  of  America  In  the 
manufacture  and  fabrication  of  aluminum  (1907),  5,000. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
Arthur  V.  Davis, 

General  Manager. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  30^  1908^ 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Jlfeans^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  append  this  letter  to  the  above  brief  to  answer  ther 
question  regarding  the  aluminum  exports  of  1906  and  1907  asked  by 
Ifr.  Cockran  at  the  November  27  hearing  and  which  we  were  at  the 
moment  unable  to  answer. 

Our  export  sales  aggregated  in  1906  only  103,774  pounds  and  in 
1907  92,972  pounds,  composed  entirely  of  small  and  isolated  lots 
shipped  mostly  to  Canada  and  South  America,  and  70  per  cent  of 
which  was  special  rolled  or  otherwise  fabricated  forms. 

We  rolled  into  rods  for  the  Northern  Aluminum  Company  (Limited) ,, 
of  Canada,  in  1906,  819,455  pounds  and  in  1907  231,066  pounds.  The 
Northern  Aluminum  Company  (Limited)  was  organized  to  manufac- 
ture aluminum  under  our  patented  process  in  Canada  and  is  controlled 
by  us.  The  ingot  used  in  rolling  the  above-mentioned  rods  was  manu- 
factured in  Canada  by  the  Northern  Aluminum  Company  (Limited), 
and  the  rods  were  reexported  under  the  United  States  drawback 
regulations. 

While  the  above  exports  do  not  account  for  the  total  exports  given 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  report  quoted  by  Mr.  Cockran,  the 
balance  of  such  exports  must  have  been  manufactures  of  aluminum 
fabricated  in  this  country  and  concerning  which  we  know  nothing. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
Abthur  V.  Davis,  General  Manager. 
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ANTIFRICTION  BALL  FOBGINGS. 

THE  STANDARD  BOLLEB  BEABINQ  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA.;  VBOES  BETENTION  OF  PBESENT  DUTY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  i?5, 1908. 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  arguments  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  steel  balls,  ball  bearing,  and  roller 
bearings  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  American  industries  en- 
gaged m  the  manufacture  of  the  products  named. 

Antifriction  bearings  are  divided  into  three  classes,  comprising 
steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  and  each  item  will  be 
treated  separately  in  the  following,  but  the  three  classes  of  products 
are  so  closely  allied  that  they  are  manufactured  in  this  country  very 
largely  in  the  same  factories,  so  that  general  remarks  on  the  subject 
apply  to  all  three  of  the  products  named. 

There  are  engaged  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  several  thousand  employees, 
which  number  will  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  tariff  is  lowered. 

Heavy  importations  are  made  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
•countries  of  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings,  which  are  manufactured  m 
foreign  countries  by  the  same  classes  of  machines  as  are  used  in  the 
United  States,  the  machine  being  almost  exclusively  the  product  of 
American  inventors  and  copied  by  the  foreign  users,  and  the  use  of 
which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  through  our  patent 
laws. 

Owing  to  the  very  low  labor  costs  in  those  countries,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  is  much  below  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  the  same 
article  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  matter,  visiting  Eng- 
land and  Germany  during  the  present  year,  at  which  time  I  made  a 
thorough  investigation  or  the  subject  and  found  that  labor,  which  is 
paid  from  50  cents  to  $1.20  per  day  in  those  countries,  is  the  same 
-class  as  is  paid  from  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  day  in  the  United  States. 
The  raw  material  from  which  their  products  are  made  costs  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  with  us,  and  as  the  machines  used  are  the  same 
and  produce  the  same  amount  in  a  given  time,  they  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  because  of 
their  greatly  reduced  labor  costr 

At  the  present  time  there  is  very  keen  competition  in  the  United 
States  with  ball  bearings  which  are  being  imported  into  this  country 
from  England  and  Germany.  The  following  list  gives  the  prices  at 
which  the  bearings  are  being  sold  in  England  and  Germany  and  at 
which  they  are  being  sold  in  the  United  States,  the  article  in  each 
•case  being  identically  the  same  shape,  size,  weight,  design,  material 
nsed,  and  construction,  and  alike  in  every  particmar: 


England. 

Qennany. 

United 
States. 

$1.44 
LS8 
1.62 
2.04 
8.84 

91.50 
1.44 
1.68 
1.96 
8.84 

$2.25 
2.18 
2.49 
2.92 
6.76 

^\ 
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The  above  list  shows  but  five  sizes,  but  there  are  approximately 
over  one  hundred  sizes,  all  showing  the  same  relative  difference.  If 
the  tariff  is  reduced  it  will  be  possible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer 
to  send  ball  bearings  into  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  unprofitable  and  impossible  to  manufacture  here  in  competition 
with  them,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  products  in  America  wUl 
be  discontinued. 

The  manufacture  of  ball  bearings  referred  to  is  a  new  industry 
in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  only  three  or  four 
jears,  during  which  period  a  great  increase  has  been  made  in  the 
output,  whicn,  however,  will  cease  entirely  if  the  foreign  bearings 
are  brought  into  more  active  competition  than  at  present,  as  the 
margin  or  profit  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  a  reduction  in  their  selling 
price. 

STEEL  BALLS. 

The  foreign  ball  makers  are  securing  some  trade  in  America, 
which  would  be  greatly  enlarged  if  the  tariff  on  such  products  is 
not  increased,  'Kie  selling  price  in  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  for  the  same  article,  consisting  of  steel  balls  used  on 
bicycles,  sewing  machines,  etc.,  is  as  follows : 

[Price  per  thousand.] 


Size. 


I  inch  . 

I  Inch. 
•A  Inch 
t Inch  . 


90.35 

.59 

1.08 

1.H9 

10.06 

Germany. 

90.85 

.60 

1.03 

1.80 

9.00 

United 
States. 


90.60 

.90 

1.35 

2.50 

15.00 


The  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  steel  balls  and 
antifriction  bearing  is  in  the  cost  of  the  labor,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  it  representing  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  product. 

In  the  ball  bearings  above  referred  to,  the  raw  material  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  product  in  the  five  sizes  named  is,  respec- 
tively, as  follows : 


Cost  of  material. 

United 
Sta  ten  sell- 
ing price. 

"37  cents  each 

Each. 
t2.25 

16cent&e«eh 

2.19 

^  cents  each 

2.49 

29  cents  each 

2.92 

71  cents  each 

5.70 

For  steel  balls  of  the  size  referred  to  above,  the  raw  material  or 
steel  consumed  in  their  manufacture  is  as  follows: 


Size. 


I  inch,  2  cents... 
A  inch,  6.6  cents 
I  Inch,  15.6  cents. 
A  Inch,  30 cents. 
ilnch.$1.30 


United 
States  iiell- 
ing  price. 


90.50 

.90 

1.85 

2.60 

15.00 
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It  will  be  noted  'from  the  above  lists  that  an  average  of  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  ball  bearing  and  steel  balls  is 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used,  the  remainder  being 
the  labor  cost,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  product  is  one  ex- 
ceedingly diificult  to  manufacture,  requiring  great  accuracy,  in  which 
highly  skilled  labor  is  employed,  which  results  in  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  manufacture  being  for  labor. 

If  the  duty  on  the  foreign  product  is  reduced,  it  will  be  impo^ible 
for  the  American  manufacturer  to  remain  in  business  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  product.  The  fact  that  the  machinery  and  methods 
of  making  are  ioentically  the  same  in  the  foreign  countries  and  in 
America  shows  conclusively  that  the  higher  wages  paid  the  Amer- 
ican workman  adds  so  much  to  the  cost  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  manufacture  in  competition  if  the  duty  is  reduced. 

ROLLER  BEARING& 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  roUer  bearings  as  are  made 
in  reference  to  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings.  The  foreign  makers 
have  some  slight  advantage  over  those  of  the  United  States  in  the 
cost  of  their  raw  material,  but  because  its  value  per  unit  of  manu- 
facture is  very  low,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  lists,  it  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently large  item  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce 
his  product,  if  the  tariff  on  steel  was  reduced,  to  compete  with  the 
imported  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  if  a  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  tariff  on  steel. 

If  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  was  made  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  selling  price  of  the  products  above  enumerated, 
there  would  be  no  corresponding  advantage  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer, while  all  cost  of  the  change  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
American  laborer,  who  would  be  unable  to  secure  employment  at 
the  present  existing  wages. 

The  difference  to  the  consumer,  if  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed, 
would  be  exceedingly  slight.  Steel  balls,  for  instance,  ^-inch  size  sell 
in  the  United  States  at  50  cents  per  thousand,  or  5  cents  per  hundred ; 
the  foreign  prices  are  35  cents  and  3^  cents,  respectively,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  15  cents  per  thousand  and  IJ  cents  per  hundred  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic  prices.  Such  balls  are  used  on  bicycles,  sewing 
machines,  etc.,  in  which  from  10  to  25  balls  are  used  in  each  article. 
Therefore,  if  the  tariff  was  removed  entirely  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  finished  article  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  bicy- 
cles and  sewing  machines  would  amount  to  from  2  mills  to  8  mills, 
or  less  than  1  cent  on  the  finished  article. 

For  J-inch  balls  the  difference  in  price  is  33  cents  per  thousand, 
or  3^  cents  per  hundred,  making  a  difference  to  the  consumer  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  three-fourths  to  1^  cents 
for  each  bicycle,  sewing  machine,  etc.,  on  which  they  are  used. 

For  ball  bearings  the  difference  in  price  for  the  average  size  is 
from  75  cents  to  $2  each.  These  bearings  are  used  on  automobiles, 
etc.,  where  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  an  automobile  to  the  consumer 
would  be  from  75  cents  to  $8  each  if  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed. 

Analysis  of  the  above  shows  that  the  saving  that  would  result,  even 
if  the  duty  was  entirely  removed,  is  as  follows:  On  sewing  machines. 
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bicycles,  etc,  according  to  size  used,  2  mills  to  1^  cents  each;  auto- 
mobiles, 75  cents  to  $8  for  each  automobile. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  steel  balls, ball  bearings,  and  roller  bear- 
ings used  on  various  other  products,  as  in  no  case  is  the  value  large  of 
the  balls  or  bearings  so  used,  and  a  reduction  in  price,  which  would 
result  from  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  would  give  no  material  or  com- 
pensating benefit  to  the  consumer,  while,  on  the  contrary,  labor  now 
receiving  high  rates  of  wages  from  the  American  manufacturers^ 
mounting  to  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  per  annum  in  the  total  wages 
paid,  would  be  very  largely  out  of  employment  in  this  particular 
business,  or  would  hie  forced  to  accept  greatly  reduced  wages  in  order 
to  permit  the  American  manufacturer  to  continue  manufacturing  his 
product. 

FREIGHT    RATES. 

Freight  rates  have  very  little  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  they 
amount  to  but  little  and  do  not  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  usually  less  on  a 
majority  of  products  referred  to  above.  Ball-bearing  products  are 
very  light  in  weight,  and  the  freight  is  no  considerable  item,  either  in 
importation  or  in  distributing  the  products  throughout  America.  In 
balls,  for  instance,  there  are  the  following  in  a  pound : 

One-sixteenth  inch 28,000 

One-eighth  Inch 3, 400 

One-fourth  inch 430 

Ball  bearings  weigh  from  one-quarter  ounce  to  3  or  4  pounds  each^ 
for  average  size,  and  in  no  case  w^ould  the  freight  rates  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  against  foreign  importations. 

The  estimated  total  sales  of  steel  balls,  oall  bearings,  and  roUw* 
bearings  and  allied  products  in  the  United  States  is  between  $4,000,- 
000  and  $5,000,000,  of  which  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  represents 
the  amount  paid  for  direct  labor  on  their  manufacture. 

Foreign  makers  have  imported  into  the  United  States  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  vahie  per  annum  in  these  productions,  which  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  prevent,  either  through  patents  upon  the 
product  or  the  machines  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  product  or 
in  any  other  manner,  and  they  are  selling  at  such  low  prices  that 
they  undersell  the  American  manufacturer,  while  if  there  is  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff  it  would  force  the  American  manufacturer  out 
of  business  entirelv ;  but  if  a  reasonable  increase  is  made  all  of  the 
sale  now  being  made  of  the  foreign  imported  product  would  cease  and 
the  American  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  supply  this  material  at 
reasonable  prices  to  the  American  consumer,  thereby  employing  a 
larger  number  of  American  skilled  laborers,  which  can  not  be  done 
under  existing  circumstances  and  with  the  tariff  as  at  present. 

As  in  all  other  products,  the  use  and  consumption  of  steel  balls, 
ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  is  limited,  and  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced the  foreign  product  wiU  be  imported  at  no  benefit  to  Ameri- 
can industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  increase  their  force  of  employees  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand  for  their  products  in  the  United  States  and  for  which  they 
will  give  no  corresponding  benefit.  It  will  foster  and  develop  the 
business  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  laborer  and  enable  them  to  send  their  product 
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into  this  country,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  employees  now  en- 
gaged in  the  business  in  the  United  States;  in  addition  to  which  it 
wifl  draw  from  this  country  a  large  sum  which  will  be  paid  to  the 
foreign  manufacturers  for  their  pnxiuct,  covering  their  cost  and  their 
profit,  all  of  which  would  be  expended  by  the  foreign  manufacturers 
in  their  own  countries  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  supplies; 
jlso  the  payment  for  their  cheap  labor^  producing  no  correspond- 
ing advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States. 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Samuel  S.  Eveland, 
President  Standard  RoUer  Bearing  Company. 


TPHE  EXCELSIOE  STEEL  BALL  COMPANY,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  ASKS 
FOB  INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  ANTIFBICTION  BALL  FOBOINOS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 
•Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  question 
x)f  tariff  revision  in  the  near  future,  and  we  as  manufacturers  are 
interested  in  this  matter,  especially  the  tariff  on  steel  and  brass  balls, 
ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  these  being  the  articles  which  we 
manufacture. 

A  great  many  workmen  are  employed  in  the  United  States  making 
steel  and  brass  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  for  anti- 
friction purposes,  and  should  the  tariff  be  reduced  the  probabilities 
are  that  these  men  will  be  out  of  employment  for  the  reason  that 
American  workmen  demand  more  than  a  bare  living.  At  the  present 
^time  competition  is  very  keen  with  European  countries,  so  much  so 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  steel  balls  are  being  im- 
'ported  right  here  m  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  less  money  than  we  can 
produce  and  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  German-made  balls  are  being  sold  here  in  Buffalo, 
and  while  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  out  just  what  the  invoice  price 
is,  we  have  been  told  the  reason  is  that  they  can  be  bought  cheaper; 
this  would  show  an  argument  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  so  that 
home  industry  would  be  protected. 

We  also  understand  that  wages  are  much  lower  in  other  countries 
(especially  in  Germany),  and  as  the  cost  of  making  balls  and  ball 
bearings  depends  largely  on  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  workmen  would 
show  another  argument  why  the  tariff  on  these  articles  should  be 
increased. 

The  cost  of  raw  material  that  goes  into  the  make-up  of  steel  and 
brass  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  is  very  slight  compared 
with  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages  to  skilled  workmen.  The 
articles  manufactured  must  positively  be  extremely  accurate,  balls 
being  gauged  to  about  one-quarter  to  one-thousandth  of  1  inch. 

It  is  true  that  machinery  enters  greatly  into  the  manufacture  of 

balls  and  ball  bearings,  but  the  finishing  of  same  depends  more  or 

less  on  the  ability  of  the  skilled  workmen,  and  these  skilled  workmen 

« demand  good  wages.    We  have  mentioned  the  wages  paid  to  worlanen 

■  several  times,  for  this  reason :  We  wish  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  much 
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the  price  of  raw  material  as  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages 
that  makes  the  cost  in  the  production  of  steel  balls,  brass  balls,  ball 
bearings,  and  roller  bearings.  ^  If  it  is  possible  to  hire  two  or  three 
men  in  European  countries  for  the  cost  of  one  man  in  the  United 
States,  naturally  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer should  the  tariff  be  reduced. 

Prices  of  balls  and  ball  bearings  have  been  forced  downward  now 
by  foreign  competition. 

The  small  cost  per  ball  or  bearing  that  goes  into  the  average  ma- 
chine is  so  slight  that  it  does  not  take  many  cents  to  equip  a  sewing 
machine,  *a  bicycle,  or  a  roller  skate  with  ball  bearings  throughout,  so 
that  there  can  not  possibly  be  any  hardship  to  the  general  public  by 
allowing  the  present  tariff  on  balls  and  ball  bearings  to  remain  as  it 
is,  or  rather  increase  same,  so  that  American  industries  can  be  better 
protected. 

The  ball-bearing  industry  is  comparatively  young,  and  in  our  judg- 
ment should  be  fostered,  because  it  is  only  by  taking  care  of  anything 
that  results  can  be  obtained.  This  argument  can  be  applied  to  any- 
thing under  the  sun,  whether  it  be  something  of  natural  or  mechanical 
growth.  If  a  seed  is  planted,  care  is  given  to  produce  the  best  results, 
and  results  show  that  care  has  been  taken.  So  it  is  with  any  new 
industry;  care  must  be  taken  to  produce  a  natural,  healthy  growth. 
It  is  rather  discouraging  to  call  on  a  customer  and  offer  an  article 
that  has  had  good  honest  work  placed  on  same,  and  good  money  paid 
for  the  making,  and  to  be  calmly  told  that  the  same  article  can  be 
brought  over  irom  Germany  for  a  lower  price.  The  writer  has  had 
this  actual  experience,  and  we  do  not  thmk  that  it  is  because  that 
any  other  country  has  better  men  or  better  machinery,  but  simply 
that  labor  can  be  bought  cheaper.  It  is  not  as  if  the  present  price  of 
balls  and  ball  bearings  were  prohibitive,  because  we  have  endeavored 
to  stow  that  to  equip  a  sewing  machine  or  similar  article  costs  but  a 
few  cents.  It  is  the  fact  of  these  bearings  being  so  cheap  that  makers 
of  sewing  machines,  etc.,  have  adopted  the  ball  bearing,  thereby 
making  very  easy-running  machines  and  conferring  a  boon  on  hu- 
manity in  general.  We  are  often  told  that  surely  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  surely  the  manufacturer  should  be  protected 
for  the  expenditure  of  his  energy  and  brains  when  his  life  is  devoted 
to  producmg  something  that  will  prevent  friction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Excelsior  Steel  Ball  Co., 
DAvm  RouGHEAD,  Manager. 


THE  TIMEEN  BOLLEB  BEABINO  AXLE  COMPANY,  OF  CANTON, 
OHIO,  ASKS  AN  INCBEASE  OF  20  FEB  CENT  DUTY  ON  ANTI- 
FBICTION  BALL  FOBOINOS. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  2^  1908. 
CoMMnTEB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

nouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Axle  Company,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  roller  bearings  and  axles,  respectfully  calls  the 
attention  of  your  conunittee  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff 
upon  articles  of  its  manufacture. 
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It  is  our  understanding  that  paragraph  127,  covering  "  antifriction 
ball  f orgings,"  upon  which  a  duty  of  "  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  "  is 
fixed,  includes  our  product. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  a  number  of  factories  in  this  country 
devoted  exclusively  or  to  a  large  extent  to  the  manufacture  of  anti- 
friction bearings,  Including  ball  and  roller  bearings,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  ol  steel  balls.  This  industnr  is  comparatively  new, 
having  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  only  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  The  early  growth  of  this  industry  was  very  slow,  but  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  automobiles  manufactured  within  the  past  few 
years  the  business  of  manufacturing  roller  bearings  has  considerably 
increased. 

The  foreign  makers  of  roller  bearings  have  been  engaged  in  this 
business  for  a  much  longer  time  than  American  manufacturers,  and 
but  for  the  protection  or  this  industry  afforded  by  the  Dingley  bill 
this  industry  would  not  now  be  in  existence,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense  of  manufacturing  roller 
bearings  is  in  the  cost  of  the  labor,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
entire  cost  being  represented  by  the  raw  material  going  into  this 
product. 

It  is  the  labor  put  upon  the  raw  material  that  almost  entirely  fixes 
the  final  cost  of  producing  roller  bearings.  There  is  not  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  price  paid  for  the  raw  material  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer from  the  cost  of  the  same  article  to  our  manufacturers,  there 
being  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  foreign  maker. 

The  writer  during  the  past  summer  of  1908  visited  a  number  of 
plants  in  France,  England,  and  other  foreign  countries  where  roller 
bearings,  steel  balls,  and  various  parts  connected  with  antifriction 
devices  arc  manufactured  and  personally  investigated  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  these  articles  in  the  foreign  factories.  It  was  at  once 
apparent  that  the  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  maker  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  paid  his  labor 
only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  our  manufacturers  pay  for 
similar  work  in  this  country.  In  one  factory  employing  about  2,000 
hands  the  writer  found  skilled  labor  working  on  machines  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $3.75  per  week.  On  these  sanie  machines  and  for  the 
same  work  we  pay  our  employees  an  average  of  $15  per  week. 

It  can  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  the  45  per  cent-  duty 
does  not  nearly  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  by  the 
American  manufacturer  to  his  employees,  considering  the  price  of 
the  same  labor  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  To  afford  American 
workmen  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  earn  fair  wages  in  this  in- 
dustry there  should  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  this  product  already  feels  keenly 
the  competition  arising  from  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
similar  foreign  goods  produced  by  underpaid  labor. 

The  freight  rates  on  this  class  of  goods  from  Europe  to  points  in 
this  coimtry  are  but  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  freight  rates  from  the 
local  manufacturers  of  antifriction  bearings  to  the  users  thereof; 
hence  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  at  little  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect. ,Our  factory  has  already  felt  the  effect  of  foreign  competition 
to  the  disadvantage  of  our  workmen.    About  two  months  ago  we 
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were  approached  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  automobile 
parts  in  this  country.  For  more  than  two  years  we  have  been  sup- 
plying this  concern  with  our  roller  bearings.  This  manufacturer 
advised  us  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  bear- 
ings to  meet  lower  figures  at  which  the  Hess-Bright  roller  bearings 
made  in  Germany  were  being  offered.  The  Hess-Bright  roller  bear- 
ings being  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  manufacturer,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  meet  the  price  of  the  German  maker  or  lose  the  entire 
business.  In  order  to  keep  our  men  employed  we  thought  it  best  to 
make  a  contract  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  German  maker,  although  in 
order  to  meet  this  price  and  not  sustain  a  loss  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  cut  in  a  measure  the  wages  of  our  workmen  engaged  in  filling  this 
order. 

We  know  from  actual  experience  that  if  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  roller  bearings  is  made  the  result  will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
industry  in  this  country.  We  have  invested  about  $1,000,000  in  the 
business  and  have  been  giving  constant  employment  to  about  500  men. 
A  large  portion  of  our  investment  is  represented  by  special  machin- 
ery adapted  to  the  j>eculiar  needs  of  manufacturing  roller  bearings. 
This  machinery  is  suitable  for  no  other  purpose,  and  if  we  are  forced 
to  abandon  this  industry  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  adequate  protection, 
the  greater  part  of  our  investment  will  be  an  absolute  loss  and  our 
force  of  workmen  must  seek  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Our  roller  bearings  are  used  exclusively  on  automobiles.  An  auto- 
mobile can  be  built  without  antifriction  bearings,  but  the  purchaser 
of  an  automobile  is  usually  a  man  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  at 
least  moderate  luxuries,  and  therefore  desires  antifriction  bearings 
upon  his  machine  since  they  require  less  attention  and  have  many 
advantages.  An  automobile  is  strictly  a  luxury — not  a  necessity  in 
any  sense  of  the  word — since  other  much  less  expensive  means  of 
transportation  have  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  A  reduction  of  the 
tariff  upon  roller  bearings  would  not  materially  change  the  cost  of 
automooiles.  The  forei^-made  bearing  answer  the  purpose,  and 
if  their  price  is  lower,  will  be  purchased  in  preference  to  American 
bearings  by  manufacturers  having  need  of  such  supplies. 

The  maintenance  of  at  least  the  present  tariff  upon  roller  bearings 
is  not  subject  to  the  criticism  that  the  price  of  an  article  in  common 
use  among  the  people  is  thereby  maintained  above  what  it  should 
be.  These  bearings  are  purchased  and  used  in  connection  with  auto- 
mobiles by  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  therefor. 
The  vital  question  is  not  whether  the  manufacturer  of  roller  bearings 
is  permitted  longer  to  carry  on  this  industry  so  far  as  his  personal 
advantage  is  concerned,  but  rather  whether  American  labor  shall  be 
permitted  to  manufacture  roller  bearings  used  in  our  automobile 
works  rather  than  by  injudicious  legislation  surrender  this  new 
industry  to  our  foreign  competitors. 

We  earnestly  insist  that  in  place  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon 
roller  bearings  there  should  be  an  increase  in  order  that  the  return 
therefrom  should  be  sufficient  to  afford  fair  remuneration  to  our 
workmen  employed  in  this  industry. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a  broader  market,  we  have  recently  concluded 
an  arrangement  to  manufacture  our  roller  bearings  in  England,  as 
we  had  no  hope  of  creating  a  foreign  market  for  our  goods  made  in 
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this  country,  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  rate  of  wages  in 
this  country  is  far  in  excess  of  that  in  England. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  material  for  our  bearings  in  England  is  but 
little  less  than  we  pay  here,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  cost 
of  labor  will  be  so  much  less  in  England  than  in  this  coimtry  we  will 
be  enabled  from  that  point  to  compete  with  the  foreign  maker  in  his 
own  legitimate  territory.  This  situation  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  price  of  labor  that  alone  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  compete  with  others  engaged  in  a  like  industry 
in  Europe. 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  safely  maintain  the  wages  that  have 
been  paid  in  the  past  to  employees  engaged  in  this  industry  there 
should  be  an  increase  of  the  tariff  rate  of  at  least  20  per  cent. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  the  above  increase  be  granted,  not  alone  for 
ourselves,  but  for  our  workmen,  upon  whom  eventually  must  fall  the 
burden  of  invited  foreign  competition. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Axle  Company. 
W.  R.  Timken,  Secretary. 


THE  STANDABD  BOILEB  BEARINO  COMPANY,  OF  PHUADELFHIA, 
PA.,  PBOVIDES  LIST  OF  IMPOBTEBS  OF  FOBEION  BALL  BEAE- 
INOS  AND  STEEL  BALLS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decemher  4?  1908. 
W.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  3d,  I  inclose  herewith  a 
list  of  the  importers  of  foreign  ball  bearings,  importers  of  steel  balls, 
automobile  manufacturers  using  annular  ball  bearings,  manufac- 
turers of  other  products  using  ball  bearings,  and  users  of  steel  balls. 

The  total  amount  of  bearings  used  by  the  concerns  mentioned  is 
easy  to  ascertain,  and  I  have  positive  knowledge  that  many  orders 
ranging  from  $50,000  to  $150,000  each  have  been  placed  durmg  1907 
for  the  foreign  make  of  bearings. 

If  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  what  other  information  you  desire 
me  to  supply  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it.  You,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  accurate  data  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  bearings  purchased  by  the  different  concerns,  or  the 
exact  amount  of  the  purchase.  I  can,  however,  supply  a  list  showing 
the  number  of  automobiles  manufactured  by  the  majority  of  the  con- 
cerns mentioned,  together  with  the  number  of  bearings  which  they 
use  on  a  car,  but  I  think  that  you  would  prefer  to  secure  this  informa- 
tion from  some  other  sources,  so  as  to  have  it  absolutely  accurate. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  that  have  purchased  a  larger 
amount  in  value  of  foreign  ball  bearings  in  one  year  than  the  total 
imports,  amounting  to  $47,000,  which  was  reported  as  being  the  full 
amount  shown  in  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  the  package  of  bearings  which  I  left  with  you,  you  will  find 
one  bearing  consisting  of  two  rings  with  balls  between  them,  whidi 
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constitutes  an  annular  ball  bearing,  and  which  is  similar  to  the  bear^ 
ing  shown  on  the  page  of  our  catalogue  which  we  herewith  inclose. 

This  type  of  bearing  could  be  imported  so  that  the  balls  would  be- 
dassified  under  their  proper  heading,  while  the  rings,  constituting 
the  races  and  cones,  might  be  imported  as  steel  and  duty  paid  upon, 
them  at  that  rate.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  entirely  wrong,  as  the- 
greater  portion  of  the  value  of  the  bearing  is  in  the  rings,  the  balls, 
representing  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  completed  bearing.. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnislb 
it  to  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  S.  Eveland,  President,. 

Users  of  foreign  annular  ball  bearings. 

Holley  Brothers  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  McCarthy  Brothers  &. 
Ford,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  New  Process  Raw  Hide  Company,  Syracuse,, 
N.  Y.;  Long  Arm  System  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  O.  Smith 
Company,  Alilwaukee,  Wis.;  Brown  &  Lipe  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  Warner  Gear  Company,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  General  Electric  Com- 

Sany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  General  Electric  Company,  West  Lynn,. 
[ass.;  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Heinze  Electric 
Company,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Continental  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 

Sany,  Muskegon,  Mich. ;  Albert  Champion  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  ;^. 
eflfrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Lincoln  Electric: 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  J.  H.  Lehman  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Users  of  foreign  steel  balls. 

The  White  Compaiw,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  American  Ball  Bearing- 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Company,  New- 
ton, Mass.;  Illinois  Sewing  Machine  Company,  Eockford,  ill.;  Na- 
tional Sewing  Machine  Company,  Belvidere,  111. ;  Sharpless  Creanv 
Separator  Company,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  Chicago  Roller  Skate  Com- 

£any,  Chicago,  111. ;  Buick  Automobile  Company,  Flint,  Mich.;  Olds 
[otor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Garford  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio; 
S.  P.  Townsend  &  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Sheldon  Axle  Company,, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Automobile  manufacturers  using  foreign  annular  ball  bearings. 

Acme  Motor  Cap  Company,  Reading  Pa.;  Allen-Kingston  Motor 
Car  Company,  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  American  Locomobile  Company, 
Providence,  R.  L;  American  Motor  Car  Company,  Indianapolis,. 
Ind.;  Austin  Automobile  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Beldenj 
Motor  Car  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Cameron  Car  Company,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Chadwick 
Engineering  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  Chalmers-Detroit  Motor  Com- 

Sany,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Cleveland  Motor  Car  Company,  New  York,. 
f.  Y.;  Colburn  Automobile  Company,  Denver,  Colo.;  Columbus 
Buggy  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Corbin  Motor  Vehicle  Corpora- 
tion, New  Britain,  Conn.;  Daimler  Manufacturing  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  Dayton  Motor  Car  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  De 
Luke  Motor  Car  Companv,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Electric  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, Hartford,  Conn.;   felmore  Manufacturing   Company,   Clyde> 
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Ohio;  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,  Syraouse,  N.  Y.; 
Oarford  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio;  Knox  Automobile  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Locomobile  Company  of  America,  Bridgeport, 
"Conn. ;  Lorraine  Automobile  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Lozier  Motor  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Matheson  Motor  Car  Company,  Wilkes- 
fearre,  Pa. ;  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Company,  Racine,  Wis. ;  Mora  Mot<H? 
Car  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y. ;  National  Motor  Vehicle  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  George  N.  Pierce  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  P*ope 
Motor  Car  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Premier  Motor  Manufacturing 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  York  Motor  Car  Company,  York,  Pa. ; 
Pun^-Finch  Automobile  and  Gas  Engine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Bainier  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Royal  Motor  Car  Compaiw, 
"Cleveland,  Ohio;  Simplex  Automobile  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
F.  B.  Steams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Stevens-Duryea  Company, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  Stilson  Motor  Car  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
Studebaker  Automobile  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  R.  Thomas 
Motor  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  Automobile  Company,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.:  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Anderson  Carriage 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Babcock  Electric  Carriage  Company,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ;  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Wa- 
verly  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mack  Brothers  Motor  Car  Company,  Allen- 
town.  Pa. ;  Elwell  Parker  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Irnparters  of  foreign  ball  bearings. 

Hess-Bright  Manufacturing  Company,  2101  Fairmount  avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  S.  Bretz  Company,  410  Times  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Lavalette  &  Co.,  112  West  Forty-second  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Barthel  &  Daly,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y; 
R.  I.  V.  Company,  1771  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

hnporters  of  steel  balls. 

Herman  Boker  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  J.  S.  Bretz  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Brandenburg  Brother?  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


BAT?   IBON. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
OF  LEBANON,  PA.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  December  -5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Wai/s  and  Means. 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  the  251  h  ultimo  I  addressed  your  committee  in  refer- 
ence to  paragraph  123  of  metal  schedule  of  Dingley  tariff,  which 
states  the  duty  on  bar  iron  as  six-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

As  the  events  of  the  year  have  clearly  indicated  that  we  are  to  have 
a  new  tariff  law.  revised  along  lower  rates  of  duty,  a  meeting  of  iron 
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and  steel  manufacturers  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  28d  ultimo  to 
consider  the  situation  and  present  their  views  before  your  committee. 

I  was  designated  by  them  to  speak  on  the  above  item.  The  sugges- 
tion of  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  bar  iron  from  six-tenths  to  five- 
tenths  cent  per  pound  was  made  after  consultation  with  as  many  bar- 
iron  interests  as  the  limited  time  permitted.  I  have  since  written  to 
all  the  manufacturers  whose  addresses  could  be  procured,  except  those 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  have  received  30  replies,  representing  the 
great  majority  of  the  tonnage  produced  in  the  united  States. 

While  the  preference  of  an  overwhelming  number  would  be  to 
make  no  change,  and  thus  avoid  the  disturbance  to  business  conse- 
quent upon  tariff  revision,  25  of  the  30  recognize  the  inevitable  by 
indorsing  the  suggested  reduction  as  above  cited ;  5  wish,  to  be  counted 
as  greatly  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever. 

&  comparmg  the  duty  on  iron  bars  with  steel  bars,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  former  carry  a  much  higher  labor  cost,  as  steel 
bars  are  rolled  with  automatic  mechanism,  which  can  not  be  applied 
to  iron ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  during  this  period  of  ^eat 
depression  that  wages  have  to  a  remarkable  extent  been  maintamed, 
and  in  no  case  have  I  heard  of  any  considerable  reduction  of  wages  in 
this  industry. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  James  H.  Nutt  shows  that  the  wages 
paid  for  puddling  in  Great  Britain  is  less  than  half  the  American 
rates. 

It  is  in  order  to  continue  the  wage  of  labor  at  the  present  remu- 
nerative rates  that  manufacturers  are  so  interested  in  not  reducing 
the  duty  below  5/10.  I  believe  that  amount  is  needed  as  a  tariff 
on  labor. 

If  bar  iron  was  put  on  the  free  list  it  would  still  be  manufactured 
in  this  country,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  labor,  whose  wages 
would  necessarily  fall  to  the  level  of  the  competing  countries — Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  ordinal^  refined  iron  of  commerce  (when  partially  made 
from  scrap  material)  is  now  sold  at  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  100 
pounds,  the  quality  determining  the  difference  between  these  rates. 
The  average  profit  to  the  manufacturer  at  present  is  about  $1  per 
ton  or  less.  The  labor  cost  in  making  iron  bars  is  about  one-third  of 
the  total  cost  where  scrap  is  largely  used ;  if  all  muck  bar  is  used  the 
labor  is  greatly  increased. 

The  price  of.  refined  iron  bars  in  England  November  1  was  $29.84 
per  gross  ton  on  cars  at  the  mill,  equivalent  to  1.33^  cents  per  pound. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  have  requested  me,  in  presenting  this 
brief,  to  advocate  much  lower  duties  on  iron  and  steel  scrap,  i  will, 
however,  merely  state  conditions.  The  demand  for  this  scrap  ma- 
terial has  been  greater  than  the  visible  supply,  due  in  part  because 
it  has  been  largely  held  by  speculative  dealers. 

Canada  puts  a  practically  prohibitive  duty  on  iron  and  steel  bars, 
but  only  a  nominal  duty  on  scrap.  Consequently  that  country  can 
feed  her  mills  with  our  scrap,  while  our  mills  can  not  sell  them 
manufactured  bars. 

Please  consider  me  at  your  command  if  I  am  needed  to  throw 
any  further  light  on  this  subject. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  Lord,  President. 
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TEE  FITTSBTTBO  FOBOE  AND  IBON  COMPAHT,  FITTSBTTBG,  FA., 
FBOTESTS  AGAINST  BEBUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  IBON  BABS. 

Pittsburg,  November  SO^  1908. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dalzell:  It  has  come  to  our  notice  through  the 
public  prints  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  appearing  recently 
before  tne  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  advocated  or  suggested 
a  change  in  the  differential  between  the  duty  on  steel  and  iron  bars 
and  a  Towering  of  the  present  duty  on  iron  bars.  We  wish  to  do 
what  we  can  to  counteract  anjr  impression  that  may  have  been  given 
your  committee  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  bars  are  in  sympathy  with  sucn  a  change,  believing  that  if 
such  statements  were  made  they  were  uttered  without  full  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Our  company  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  independent  manufac- 
turers of  iron  bars  in  this  country,  employing  a  large  amount  of 
labor,  and  our  product  in  this  line  is  bemg  sold  to-day  at  or  below 
cost.  The  price  of  iron  bars  is  largely  regulated  by  the  price  of  steel 
bars,  both  commodities  being  used  for  practically  the  same  purposes. 
The  manufacturer  of  iron  bars  employs  almost  four  times  the  labor 
in  the  production  of  a  ton  of  iron  bars  that  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  like  amount  of  steel  bars;  consequently  a  differential 
in  the  protective  duty  is  but  fair. 

The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  methods  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel,  which  machinery  and  methods  are  not  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  have  served  to  so  reduce  the  sellmg  price  of 
both  steel  and  iron  bars  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  iron  manu- 
facturer to  get  any  return  on  his  investment  except  in  the  most  pros- 
Eerous  times,  when  prices  rise  to  a  living  basis.  We  are  firmly  of  th^ 
elief  that  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  either  of  these  commodities 
that  will  make  possible  the  importation  of  any  quantity  of  either 
steel  or  iron  bare  will  so  affect  our  markets  that  many  of  the  small 
independent  producers  of  iron  bars  will  be  forced  out  of  business  or 
great  reductions  in  labor  be  made  necessary,  and  thus  in  either  event 
work  great  hardships  on  many  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  the  iron 
industry,  many  of  whom  are  getting  up  in  years  and  could  not  well 
adapt  themselves  to  any  other  business. 

We  earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on 
iron  bars,  and  believe  we  voice  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
iron  manufacturers. 

We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  present  our  views  and  protests  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  herein  set  forth,  and  oblige. 
Very  respectfully, 

Pittsburgh  Forge  &  Iron  CJo-, 
F.  E.  Richardson,  Secretary. 

Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington^  D,  C, 


Pittsburg,  December  i,  1908, 
•  My  Dear  Mr.  Dalzell:  Supplementing  our  letter  of  yesterday 
on  the  subject  of  duty  on  iron  and  steel  bars,  we  beg  to  inclose  here- 
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with  copy  of  brief  that  has  been  filed  with  the  committee  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Nutt,  secretary  Western  Bar  Iron  Association,  and  wish  to 
say  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentiments  contained 
therein  and  the  requests  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duties 
upon  these  articles. 

We  are  not  members  of  that  association,  but  our  interests  are 
identical. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

PrrrsBiTRG  Fobgb  and  Iron  Co., 
F.  E.  B,icnAEa>soiHy  Secretary. 
Hon.  John  Dalzeix, 

Washington^  D.  O. 


BASIC  SLAG  MEAIi. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  am  instructed  by  vote  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  to  transmit  to 
you  a  coi)y  of  resolutions  passed  at  its  recent  meeting.    Please  find 
the  same  inclosed  herewith. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Joseph  L.  Hills, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Whereas  basic  slag  meal,  which  under  the  tariff  act  now  in  force  is 
classified  with  metals  and  their  manufactures  and  made  to  pay  a 
duty  of  $1  per  ton,  is  largely  imported  and  used  as  a  fertilizer  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  would  seem  to  belong  in  the  tariff  schedules  with  fer- 
tilizers rather  than  with  metals,  smce  its  only  use  is  for  manurial 
purposes;  and 

Whereas  such  diverse  substances  used  as  fertilizers  as  apatite,  ashes, 
dried  blood,  bone  dust  and  bone  ash,  ^anos,  kelp,  kieserite,  kainit, 
oil  cake,  crude  phosphates,  nitrate  oi  potash,  sulphate  of  potash, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  all  incluaed  in  said  tariff 
schedules  in  the  free  list,  while  moreover  one  paragraph  under  said 
free  list  ends  with  the  phrase  "  and  all  substances  used  only  for 
manure : "  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  since  it  is  the  plain  intent  of  the  tariff  act  now  in 
force  to  foster  American  agriculture  by  the  admission  free  of 'duty  of 
all  materials  of  manurial  value,  this  association  urges  upon  Congress 
that  basic  slag  be  classified  with  fertilizers  under  the  free  list  and 
that  the  duty  of  $1  per  ton  at  present  levied  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 
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BELLS. 

XAHVFACTirSEBS  OF  SMALL  BELLS,  OF  CHATHAK,  CONH.,  ASK 
BETENTIOH  OF  FBESEITT  DITTIES. 

East  Hampton,  Conn.,  December  2, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We,  the  undersipied  manufacturers,  located  at  East 
Hampton,  town  of  Chatham,  Middlesex  County,  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, would  respectfully  ask  the  privilege  of  stating  to  your  committee 
a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
to  beg  your  kindly  consideration  of  the  same  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  which  will  be  presented  to  Congress  at  its  March 
session. 

The  class  of  manufacture  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  produc- 
ing of  small  bells  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gong  doorbells,  signal 
gong  bells,  table  call  and  tea  bells,  bicycle  and  automobile  bells,  and 
a  large  variety  of  sleigh  bells.  Of  the  latter,  probably  nine-tenths  of 
all  that  are  used  in  the  United  States  are  made  by  the  manufacturers 
in  this  small  village.  Bell  toys  are  also  manufactured  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

This  business  has  been  established  here  about  one  hundred  years. 
It  is  not  a  large  business,  and  the  goods  have  been  sold  at  such  a  mod- 
erate percentage  of  profit  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  have  be- 
come wealthy  men.  It  has  afforded  a  comfortable  living  upon  an 
economical  basis  of  expenditures.  The  officers  and  managers  of  the 
different  plants  have  received  only  moderate  salaries,  the  average 
not  amounting  to  $1,200  each  per  year. 

One  of  the  firms  does  not  pay  any  of  its  officers  or  managers  as 
much  as  $1,000  per  year. 

There  is  quite  an  amount  of  foreign  competition  that  has  to  be 
met  in  the  line  of  table  call  and  tea  bells  and  bell  toys,  especially 
German  competition. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  classes  of  manufacture  is  45  per 
cent,  and  at  the  very  low  cost  of  foreign  labor  that  is  paid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  imported  goods  as  compared  with  what  w^e  have  to 
pay  here  for  labor,  we  feel  that  while  we  do  not  ask  am^  increase  in 
the  present  rate  of  duties,  there  certainly  ought  not  to  be  any  reduc- 
tion of  same  for  the  reason  that  although  the  raAV  materials  which 
enter  into  the  production  of  our  goods  are  practically  free  of  duty, 
the  profits  are  so  small  that  if  the  rate  of  duties  should  be  reduc^ 
and  the  increased  competition  which  would  naturally  result  there- 
from, it  would  force  us  to  sell  our  products  at  still  lower  prices. 

This  could  only  be  done  by  decreasing  the  prices  which  we  are 
now  paying  our  employees  for  labor,  which  would  bring  hardship 
and  great  dissatisfaction  to  those  who  earn  their  living  by  daily 
labor.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  beg  that  your 
honorable  committee  will  enter  in  the  new  tariff  bill  the  same  rates 
of  duty  that  are  now  assessed  upon  the  imported  goods  which  come 
into  competition  with  the  line  of  goods  that  we  manufacture. 
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IVusfcing  you  will  give  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  this  letter  your  most 
careful  and  kind  consideration,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for 
same,  we  are, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Bevin  Brothers  MAmjrACTURiNO  Co., 

A.  Avery  Bevin,  President 

The  Starr  Brothers  Bell  Co., 

J.  M.  Starr,  Treasurer. 

The  GrONG  Bell  Manufacturing  Co., 

A.  H.  CoREBLiN,  Manager. 

N.  N.  Hill  Brass  Co., 

N.  N.  Hill,  Manager. 


BOTTLE  CAPS  OF  METAL. 

YABIOUS  LETTEBS  ABE  FILED  XJBGINO  HATEBIAL  BEBUCTION  DT 
BITTY  ON  THESE  ABTICLES. 

New  York,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Respecting  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  in 
connection  with  tne  information  being  gathered  by  your  committee 
at  this  time,  we  respectfully  refer  to  metal  bottle  caps  manufactured 
of  lead  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  tin,  which,  under  the  present 
tariff,  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  to  express 
the  opinion  that  this  class  of  merchandise  should  be  allowed  entry 
on  a  more  favorable  basis. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  the  manufacturing  of  these 
goods  in  this  country  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  methods  used  in 
manufacturing  were  comparatively  primitive,  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  l^ing  done  by  hand.  The  American  manufacturer  has, 
however,  improved  and  perfected  his  methods,  and  at  the  present 
time  these  goods  are  made  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  automatic 
machines,  so  that  the  cpst  of  later  in  the  production  of  the  same  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

We  feel  safe  also  in  stating  that  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
at  any  rate  until  quite  recently,  had,  in  most  classes  of  bottle  caps, 
so  much  business  to  handle  as  to  put  him  very  far  behind  the  regula- 
tion time  for  deliveries.  The  importer  of  these  goods,  however,  even 
in  handling  such  business  as  he  could  get  in  competition  with  the 
domestic  manufacturer^  can  secure  onlv  a  nominal  profit,  because  of 
the  exce^ive  duty.  We  believe  that  domestic  manufacturers  at  the 
I>resent  time  are  exporting  these  goods  to  other  countries,  in  competi- 
tion with  similar  goods  manufactured  in  Europe,  and  we  respectfully 
suggest  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  industry  here  does  not  require  any- 
thmg  like  the  protection  which  is  assured  to  it  under  the  present 
tariff,  and  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  would  be  ample 
for  tne  protection  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  allow  the  im- 
porter to  secure  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  goods. 

Sespectfully  submitted. 

Hugo  Cahn  &  Co. 
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New  York,  December  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Corrmdttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z>.  G. 

Sir:  The  question  of  revising  the  customs  tariff  being  under  con- 
sideration, we  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  metal  bottle 
caps. 

The  component  metals  are  lead  and  tin,  about  95  to  98  per  cent  of 
the  former  and  about  5  to  2  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

At  present  these  goods  pav  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
believe  that  this  might  now  be  materially  reduced. 

The  mode  of  making  bottle  caps  in  this  country  has  undergone 
radical  changes  of  late  vears.  They  used  to  be  made  by  hand;  auto- 
matic machines  make  them  now.  Manual  labor  is  no  longer  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Regular,  not  cut,  prices  for  domestic  staples  in  metal  bottle  caps 
are  so  low  that  imported  goods  can  tfot  compete,  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  has  been  for  years  past  and  up  to  very  recently  so 
crowded  with  orders  that  in  a  great  many  instances  he  has  not  been 
able  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 

The  importer's  field  has  been  reduced  to  less  desirable  specialties. 
Even  these  he  has  to  handle  at  an  insignificant  profit ;  the  nigh  rate 
of  duty  renders  it  impossible  to  add  a  fair  profit  without  makmg  the 
goods  so  dear  that  they  can  not  be  sold. 

A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  would  stimulate  competition  apd 
benefit  the  consumer  in  several  ways  without  hurting  tne  domestic 
manufacturer. 

We  beg  to  submit  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Respectfully,  Budde  &  Westermann, 

Otto  Huber,  Secretary. 


New  York,  December  ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  there  is  an  almost  universal  demand  from 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States  for  a  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent enormous  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  metal.  In  this 
connection  we  respectfully  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article, 
metal  bottle  caps,  which  we  import  and  which  are  manufactured 
principally  of  lead,  but  with  a  slight  coating  of  tin. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States  have  to-day 
the  most  perfect  and  labor-saving  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  bottle  caps,  and,  we  understand,  are  to-day  exporting  their 
products  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  the  large  European  manufacturers  of  bottle 
caps. 

It  appears  to  us  that  unless  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  this 
article  importations  of  bottle  caps  will  gradually  cease,  and  the 
United  States  will  lose  such  revenue  as  it  has  heretofore  derived  from 
this  article.    At  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  high  protective 
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tariff,  all  consumers  of  this  article  are  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant 

8 rice  therefor.  Furthermore,  should  lead  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 
ien  these  already  wealthy  home  manufacturers  will  have  a  still 
greater  monopoly,  as  by  making  a  very  slight  reduction  in  their 
prices  they  will  effectually  stifle  importation  of  bottle  caps. 

We  honestly  believe  that  a  tariff  of  26  per  cent  on  this  article  would 
be  more  than  ample  protection  to  our  powerful  home  manufacturers, 
and  such  a  25  per  cent  tariff  would  at  the  same  time  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States  Government. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  a  thorough  investigation, 
we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Max  Frankel  Co. 


CLOCKS. 

THE  CHELSEA  CLOCK  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  SUBMITS  A  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  LEVEB  CLOCKS. 

Boston,  December  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommAttee^ 

Washington^  D.  C,  \ 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  par- 
ticularly to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  ask  any  increase  in  duty  on  the 
imported  high-grade  pendulum  type  of  clock,  which  type  for  years 
(centuries  better  express  it — you  can  see  one  at  Mount  Vernon  which 
was  the  property  of  George  Washington)  have  been  the  recognized 
standard  of  excellence,  and  are  now  and  always  have  been  dealt  in  by 
high-grade  jewelers.  We  do,  however,  ask  the  $5  extra  duty  (be- 
yond the  usual  40  per  cent)  on  lever  clocks  and  lever-clock  movements 
having  jewels  in  the  escapements. 

A  pendulum  clock  can  not  be  kept  running  if  moved  or  while  in 
shipment.  A  lever  clock  can  be  moved  and  shipped  and  continue 
running,  and  it  is  our  custom  to  ship  these  high-grade  lever  clocks  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and 
other  leading  cities  running  and  set  on  the  standard  time  of  destina- 
tion city,  and  they  arrive  to  the  castomers  running  and  on  time. 

The  French,  (rerman,  and  English  makers  see  the  advantage  of 
this  comparatively  new  idea  as  far  as  the  making  of  high-grade  clocks 
in  commercial  quantities  is  concerned,  and  very  recently  (within  few 
weeks)  have  obtained  samples  of  our  make  of  lever-clock  movements, 
and,  copying  same,  are  offering  the  goods  in  this  country  at  a  lower 
price  than  we  can  afford  to. 

Hence,  as  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  largely  labor,  we  ask  for  the  $5 
extra  duty,  as  stated  in  our  letter  to  you  dated  November  25,  and 
think  we  are  entitled  to  the  extra  duty  on  this  practically  new  in- 
dustry, but  not  increasing  the  duty  on  their  regular  and  old  estab- 
lished business  in  pendulum  type  of  clocks. 
Respectfully, 

Chelsea  Clock  Co., 
ByCHAS.  H.  Pearson,  Treasurer. 
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€OIiD-ROLI.ED  STKIP,  PLATE,  AND  SHEET 

STEEL. 

BRIEF  BY  SEABLE  ft  FILLSBUBY,  BEFBESEITTINO  CEBTAIH  TIE^ . 
ENGLAND  IMFOBTEBS  OF  STBIF,  PLATE,  AND  SHEET  STEEL 
THAT  HAS  BEEN  COLD  BOLLED  ONLY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  Paragraph  141  was  intended  to  place  an  additional 
duty  upon  certain  forms  of  steel  that  had  been  put  through  F-ome 
additional  process  of  tempering,  bluing,  or  polishing  to  give  it  an 
added  surface  finish,  and  was  undoubtedly  for  the  lurther  protec- 
tion of  American  steel  producers  on  account  of  the  labor,  manipula- 
tion, and  cost  of  such  additional  processes. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  exact  this  additional  duty  upon  steel  that 
has  been  cold  rolled  only.  (See  Iron  Age  of  November  19,  1908, 
p.  1445,  par.  141.)  It  has  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  last  resort 
that  cold-rolled  steel,  without  any  further  polishing  or  brightening 
process,  does  not  come  within  tlie  provisions  of  paragraph  141.  largely 
upon  the  ground  that  no  apparent  reason  could  be  found  ror  such 
additional  duty.  This  litigation  covered  especially,  if  not  entirely, 
cold-rolled  strip  steel,  and  the  proposed  change  is  no  doubt  aimed 
directly  at  steel  in  that  form. 

Strip  steel,  cold  rolled  only,  is  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph 
135.  The  thinner  it  is  desired,  the  more  times  it  has  to  be  passed 
through  the  rolls  and  the  greater  its  value  becomes,  and  consequently 
the  higher  the  rate  of  duty  under  said  paragraph.  The  rolling  neces- 
sarily gives  it  a  certain  brightness,  but  that  brightness  adds  in  no 
way  to  its  value.  It  is  not  rolled  with  that  purpose  in  view  at  all, 
but  simply  and  solely  to  get  the  desired  thickness,  or  rather  thin- 
ness. The  brightening  is  simply  incidental  to  the  process  of  rolling 
and  can  not  be  avoided,  and  that  it  can  serve  no  possible  purpose 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  further  processes  of  manufacturing 
such  steel  into  the  various  articles  for  which  it  is  used  it  is  always 
and  invariably  heated,  which  absolutely  destroys  any  brightness  there 
may  be  upon  its  surface. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  steel  is  already  assessed  under  paragraph 
135  at  rates  increasing  according  to  the  number  of  passes  through 
the  rolls,  because  the  repeated  rolling  increases  its  value,  and  also  in- 
cidentally its  brightness,  and,  further,  that  the  domestic  interests 
even  now  are  demanding  in  this  revision  of  the  tariff  an  entirely 
absurd  and  unreasonable  increase  in  the  duty  on  cold-rolled  strip 
steel  (see  third  new  paragraph  of  the  new  text  as  published  in  the 
Iron  Age,  above  mentioned),  what  justifiable,  or  even  plausible,  rea- 
son can  possibly  be  adduced  for  placing  an  additional  duty  upon  it 
on  account  of  a  brightness  of  surface  which  is  not  aimed  at,  is  inci- 
dental to  the  process  of  manufacture,  adds  nothing  to  its  val\ie, 
serves  no  purpose  whatever,  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  steel  reaches 
this  country,  which  is  produced  without  any  additional  labor  and 
without  adding  one  cent  per  million  tons  to  the  cost  of  its  manu- 
facture? 
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If  among  the  thousands  of  demands  being  made  by  the  domestic 
interests  in  this  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  there  is  one  that  is 
unrcasonuble  and  unjustifiable,  it  is  this  one. 

Besx^ectf ully  submitted. 

SeARLB  &  PlLLSBUKY, 

Attorneys  for  Edgar  T.  Ward  &  Sons. 


COTTON  TIES  AND  JTJTE  BAGGING- 

HON.  BOITBKE  COCKBAN,  H.  C,  STTBUITS  MEMORIAL  OF  BEW 
ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE  MEETING. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  P,  1908. 

Whereas  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  meet  in  the  near  future  to  hear  argument  in  relation 
to  tariff  amendments;  and 

Whereas  the  present  tariff  on  jute  bagging  used  for  baling  cotton 
and  on  steel  cotton  ties  amounts  to  9  cents  or  more  per  bale ;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  is  a  direct  burden  on  the  cotton-raising  industry 
of  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  most  important  class  of  agrir 
culturists  in  this  country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  earnestly  urges 
that  all  bagging  and  ties  used  in  tlie  baling  of  cotton  be  put  on  the 
free  list. 

Resolved^  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Louisiana  and  those  from  the  other  cotton  States  be  earnestly  urged 
to  present  this  matter  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
any  other  conjjressional  committee  before  which  it  may  be  consid- 
ered, in  such  light  as  will  prove  the  jusHce  of  our  request  and  the 
urgency  for  all  proper  relief  in  the  premises. 

A  true  copy. 

H.  G.  Hester, 

Secretary. 


ENAMELED   WAKE. 

SEPBESENTATIVES  OF  NEW  YOBE  HTFOBTINO  HOUSES  ASK  FOB 
BEDUCTION  OP  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  ^  1908. 
Hon*  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cluiirman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Ilouae  of  Repi'esentatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  address  you  concerning  the  duty  on  enameled  ware, 
of  which  we  are  importers. 

Under  existing  conditions  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  ad- 
vancing the  rate  of  duty  on  these  goods.  In  fact  there  are  ample 
reasons  for  reducing  the  same,  which  is  what  we  request. 
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An  attempt  is  evidently  being  made  to  induce  your  honorable 
committee  to  advance  the  duty  on  these  goods  either  by  increasing 
the  ad  valorem  rate  upon  them  or  by  putting  a  specific  duty  upon 
them  which  will  conceal  the  actual  advances. 

What  is  enameled  ware,  is  a  question  which  many  people  might 
ask.  The  answer  is  simple.  It  embraces  a  great  varietjr  of  useful 
articles  made  of  steel  which  has  been  stamped  or  worked  into  shape, 
coated  with  a  glaze,  and  then  fired  in  an  oven  from  one  to  four  times 
to  harden  the  glaze.  It  embraces  articles  like  the  dinner  pail  of  the 
workman,  numerous  kitchen  and  household  articles,  such  as  sauce- 
pans, kettles,  baby  food  cups,  wash  basins,  milk  pans,  dippers,  etc., 
and  hygienic  utensils  for  hospital  and  medical  use,  such  as  hospital 
trays,  bedpans,  pus  basins,  sterilizers,  medicine  cups,  bandage  bas- 
kets, etc.  It  is  thought  that  Congress  will  not  wish  to  increase  the 
duty  upon  articles  which  are  used  so  extensively  by  the  laboring  man, 
the  housewife,  and  the  surgeon. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  seen  an 
enormous  development  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the 
United  States.  \Miat  reason  is  there  to  now  advance  that  rate? 
The  tariff  act  of  1894  put  the  rate  of  duty  at  only  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  even  under  that  protection  the  domestic  production 
increased  tremendously.  When,  in  1897,  the  tariff  was  aavanced  to 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  still  more  rapid  development  in  domestic 
production  occurred,  and  within  two  vears  of  the  passage  of  that 
act  domestic  manufacture  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
was  formed  what  is  called  the  "Enameled  ware  trust,"  embracing 
most  of  the  separate  manufacturers.  This  company,  whose  full  title 
is  the  "  National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Company,"  has  been  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  situation  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  its  vice-president,  Mr.  Niedringhaus,  now  appears  before  your 
committee  to  speak  (apparently)  not  only  for  his  company  but  for 
all  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

This  trust  does  about  two-thirds  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  capitalized  at  $30,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  in 
preferred  stock,  paying  a  guaranteed  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  and  of 
which  $20,000,000  is  in  common  stock  that  has  usually  paid  4  per 
cent  or  5  per  cent  dividends.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  extent  of 
^  water  "  m  this  stock. 

This  trust  has  raised  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
m  depreciation  of  the  product  turned  out.  Both  of  those  facts  are 
Inducements  to  importation.  As  a  result,  certain  goods  from  abroad 
have  undoubtedly  been  brought  in  which  compete  with  domestic 
goods,  but  the  competition  between  foreign  and  domestic  goods  is, 
after  all,  extremely  limited.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  do- 
mestic product  is  of  such  a  character  that  imported  goods  do  not 
compete  with  it  and  would  not  compete  with  it  even  if  tne  duty  were 
largely  reduced. 

The  amount  of  the  domestic  production  at  the  present  time  does 
not  precisely  appear,  but  Mr.  Niedringhaus  claims  that  there  is  a 
capital  of  $20,000,000  invested  in  the  business.  This  is  possibly  an 
underestimate,  but,  assuming  that  he  is  correct,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  domestic  output  at  present  has  a  value  of  $20,000,000  per  annum. 
Now,  according  to  the  government  statistics,  the  importations  of  en- 
amded  ware  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1907,  amounted  to 
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only  $907^68.87.  If  wfe  add  to  that  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  a  further  10  per  cent  for  freight,  and  so  forth,  or  in  all 
M  per  cent  ($463,634.44),  we  have  a  total  value  as  landed  on  these 
shores  of  only  $1,360,903.31.  which  is  approximately  6f  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  product — certainly  not  a  very  serious  competition.  The 
domestic  interests  have  grown  up  and  fattened  under  a  duty  of  35 

Eer  cent  and  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.    Of  course  they  would  like  more, 
ut  why  do  they  need  it? 

Insinuations  of  undervaluation  are  made  by  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers. These  are  absolutelv  without  foundation,  as  is  shown  by 
official  reports.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Mr.  Niedringhaus,  or  his 
associates,  have  endeavored  to  prevent  undervaluations  and  have 
aided  the  United  States  authorities  along  those  lines.  It  is  also  true 
that  one  of  the  general  appraisers  went  to  Germany  and  investigated 
the  conditions  of  the  business  there.  It  is  also  true  that  many  cases 
have  arisen  where  the  examiners  of  merchandise  have  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  value  of  importers'  invoices.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
imported  goods  have  come  in  under  the  full  glare  of  the  limelight. 
They  have  not  been  in  the  shadow,  and  thus,  possibly,  able  to  escape 
attention  and  slip  through  on  less  than  their  proper  values. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  searching  inquiry,  of  all 
this  challenge  of  reputable  people,  of  all  this  furore?  'The  best 
answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  official  reports  of  reappraisements  for 
the  current  year.  These  show  that  there  have  been  fourteen  of  such 
appraisements,  the  numbers  of  which  are  12540,  12578,  12701,  12798, 
12830,  13027,  13456,  13501,  13536,  13684,  13771,  13915,  13969,  14086. 
In  ten  of  these  cases,  after  a  searching  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  general  appraisers,  it  was  found  that  the  invoices  were  absolutely 
correct,  and  that  no  advance  was  warranted.  In  one  of  them  it  was 
found  that  a  slight  addition  should  be  made  for  freight  and  expenses 
from  Paris  to  Antwerp.  In  another  it  was  found  that  a  discount  of 
2  per  cent  should  not  have  been  deducted.  In  all  these  12  cases  out 
oi  the  14  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  practically  the  invoice  vahies  were 
absolutely  sustained.  The  remaining  2  cases  resulted  in  advances 
to  the  invoice  values  of  something  like  10  or  15  per  cent,  but  it  should 
be  said  that  the  importer  of  the  goods  in  those  two  cases  is  not  one 
of  those  who  are  making  this  appeal  to  your  committee,  and,  in  fact, 
has  gone  out  of  business.  Therefore  we  say  with  all  confidence  that 
the  diarges  of  undervaluation  against  us  are  proven  to  be  absolutely 
without  foundation. 

The  so-called  "  German  agreement "  has  also  come  in  for  criticism 
by  Mr.  Niedringhaus.  He  seems  to  imply  that  this  agreement  has  in 
some  way  enabled  us  to  get  our  goods  m  at  "  export  prices  "  instead 
of  at  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  German  market.  The  absurdity  of 
this  contention  is  apparent  when  it  is  noted  that  the  export  prices  for 
enameled  ware  in  Grermany  are  higher  than  the  ordinary  market  value 
in  that  country.  This  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  but  it  has 
been  abundantly  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  gen- 
eral appraiser  who  investigated  this  question  abroad.  It  is  therefore 
fair  to  say  that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  export 
prices  is  about  equivalent  to  what  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  be  on  the  prices  in  the  home  market  of  Germany,  which  are 
ordinarily  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  our  ad  valorem  duties. 
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The  difference  between  *'  seconds  "  and  "  firsts  "  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  source  of  fraud.  This,  of  course,  is  ridiculous-  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  enameled  ware  falls  into  two  grades — 
"  firsts  "  and  "  seconds  " — but  that  is  true  of  the  market  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  market  abroad.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  value  between  the  *' firsts"  and  the  "seconds,"  but 
all  such  questions  are  carefully  considered  by  the  appraisers  when 
they  determine  the  correct  value  on  imported  merchandise.  So  that 
this  question  is  really  w^rapped  up  in  the  question  of  valuations  and 
is  settled  when  that  is  settled. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  so-called  "  black  shapes  "  pay  a  duty  of  45 

i)er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  finished  articles  should  pay  no 
ess.  This  is  a  specious  argument,  but  not  an  accurate  one.  When 
the  act  of  1897  was  framed  no  special  provision  was  made  for  these 
black  shapes,  because  none  were  being  imported.  If  they  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  law  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
been  put  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  They 
are  comparatively  simple  products  of  steel,  stamped  or  pressed,  and 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  them  would  be  ample — that 
being  about  the  maximum  rate  provided  in  paragraph  135  for  various 
steel  products,  including  "pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped  shapes." 
Everybody  knows  now,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  proclaimed,  that  steel  can 
be  produced  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  aoroad.  That  the  shapes 
are  not  produced  more  cheaply  abroad  is  very  evident  from  the  lact 
that  very  few  of  them  are  imported.  Perhaps  $20,000  worth  of  them 
may  be  imported  a  year;  the  figures  are  not  available,  but  can  doubt- 
less be  ascertained  by  your  committee  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  domestic 
black  shapes  are  made  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  So  that 
the  imported  shapes  amount  to  only  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  manufacture.  And  these  few  imported  articles  embrace 
certain  peculiar  shapes  only,  and  are  temporary  importations  by  do- 
mestic plants,  w^hich  have  not  been  at  first  thoroughly  equipped,  but 
which  afterwards  make  their  own  shapes  and  discontinue  importation. 

The  cost  of  producing  most  of  the  enameled  ware  made  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  it  is  abroad.  The  steel  shapes  are,  if  any- 
thing, cheaper  here  than  abroad.  So  is  coal,  which  is  a  specially  im- 
portant element  to  consider  in  this  case,  because  of  the  elaborate  fir- 
ings through  which  the  goods  have  to  go,  to  wit,  from  one  to  four 
times.  The  materials  for  making  the  glaze  include,  as  one  of  their 
important  ones,  oxide  of  tin.  This  is  on  the  free  list  and  is  prac- 
tically as  cheap  here  as  in  Europe;  it  is  expensive  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  and  freight  adds  little  to  its  cost  in  this  country.  Labor  may 
receive  tAvice  as  much  per  hour  in  this  country,  but  it  produces  twice 
as  much  per  hour.  And  so  we  could  run  through  all  the  elements 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and  show  that  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  in  favor  of  their  cheapness  abroad. 

There  is  a  geographical  protection  of  about  10  per  cent  to  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  by  reason  of  expenses  of  transit,  etc.,  whidi 
are  especially  large  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  because  the  goods  are 
buUcy  and  the  glaze  is  apt  to  break;  so  they  require  an  extra  amount 
of  packing  for  their  safe  transportation,  and  this  packing  all  pays 
the  40  per  cent  duty.  That  liability  to  damage  is  a  very  real  danger; 
we  constantly  have  importations  damaged  to  a  large  extent,,  and 
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hence  much  depreciated  in  value,  on  which,  nevertheless,  we  pay  du- 
ties on  the  full  invoice  price  as  for  articles  in  good  condition. 

We  presume  that  all  these  allegations  about  undervaluation  are  to 
form  the  foundation  in  the  future  for  a  suggested  specific  duty  upon 
enameled  ware.  We  can  not  anticipate  the  exact  nature  of  tHe  duty 
that  will  be  suggested,  but  we  may  say  here,  first,  that  as  the  bogey 
of  undervaluation  has  been  proven  unreal,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
change  in  the  method  of  assessing  duties,  and,  secondly,  that  no  sys- 
tem of  specific  duties  would  be  a  fair  one.  To  start  with,  "  seconds  " 
are  often  worth  less  than  one-half  of  "  firsts,"  but  the  values  of  the 
two  have  a  very  variable  relation.  Again,  any  rate  of  duty  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  more  expensive 
goods  would  be  equivalent  to  perhaps  150  per  cent  duty  on  the  com- 
moner goods  that  go  to  the  plain  people.  The  truth  is  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  the  only  one  on  goods  of  this  character  which  is  fair 
alike  to  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man.  And  such  a  duty,  assessed 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Mr.  Niedringhaus  and  the  Government, 
has  been  proven  officially  to  lead  to  no  frauds  or  errors. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Niedringhaus  alleges  that  one  of  the  importers 
of  enameled  ware  purposes  erecting  a  factory  in  Germany  to  cost 
$750,000,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  its  product  into  this  country. 
It  is  assumed  that  lie  is  referring  to  one  of  the  firms  whose  signatures 
are  appended  hereto.  If  so,  we  beg  to  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of 
his  assertion.  No  such  factory  is  in  contemplation.  We  may  go  f ur- 
tlier  and  say  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  importer  who  has  any 
such  purpose.  But  even  if  such  a  thing  were  contemplated,  what 
fear  need  this  $30,000,000  trust  have  of  such  a  small  competitor? 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  facts  and  arguments  we  ask  that  the 
duty  on  enameled  ware  be  redinjed  to  at  least  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
in  accordance  not  only  with  the  particular  facts  of  the  present  case, 
but  in  accordance  with  general  opinion  as  to  duties  on  steel. 

Stransky  &  Co. 

EoTHSCHiLD,  Meyers  &  Co. 

The  Standard  Enamel  Ware  Co. 

Mabkt  &  Co.  (Limited). 


FIREARMS. 

VABIOirS  AHEBICAN  HANTTFACTimEBS  OF  FIBEABMS  PBOTEST 
AOADTST  AHT  BEDUCTION  OF  DITTIES  ON  THEIB  FBODUCTS. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  RepresentativeSj  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  your  committee  has  been  ap- 
proached by  importers  of  foreign  arms  to  the  end  that  they  may 
induce  your  honorable  body  to  reduce  the  present  existing  tariff  on 
this  class;  and  we  write  to  protest  against  any  material  change  in 
the  present  arrangement,  which  to  the  best  of  our  belief  does  to-day 
leave  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  these  goods  with  material  ad- 
^imtage.  j 
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In  the  manufacture  of  guns  two  classes  of  machines  are  chiefly 
used  the  world  over,  viz,  a  standard  form  of  Lincoln  milling  ma- 
chine, and  a  so-called  edging  or  profiling  machine.  In  the  ordinary 
manufacture  these  machmes  are  run  by  operatives  who  are  not  me- 
chanics and  who  have  no  actual  trade.  On  the  Continent  milling- 
machine  operatives,  who  form  the  larger  proportion  of  those  manu- 
facturing guns,  receive  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  week.  In  this  country 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  employ  people  for  the  same  work  at 
less  than  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day,  or  $13.50  to  $15  per  week; 
and  the  same  is  practically  true  of  the  wag:es  of  all  other  employees 
engaged  in  this  line  of  manufacture.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  say 
that  the  continental  labor  cost  is  not  over  one-third  of  the  domestic 
labor  cost.  For  an  example  of  the  working  of  the  present  schedules, 
let  us  take  $100  worth — factory  cost — of  guns.  This  is  divisible  into 
two  main  factors,  as  follows: 

Factory  cost $100 

Labor 80 

Material . 20 

The  foreign  manufacturer  may  have  a  slight  advantage  in  the 
purchase  of  some  of  the  material ;  in  the  purchase  of  steel,  for  instance, 
he  pretty  certainly  has,  as  many  of  the  American  manufacturers  pur- 
chase a  considerable  proportion  of  this  material  abroad.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  wood — walnut  of  various  kinds — for  stocks  and 
forearms.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument,  however,  this 
advantage,  which  only  covers  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
gun,  may  be  disregarded. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  labor  cost  that  the  continental  manufacturer 
has  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  $S0  labor  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  $100  value  in 

guns  amounts  on  the  continental  basis  to $26.67 

To  which  add  cost  of  material  on  the  American  basis 20.00 

And  we  have  the  continental  factory  cost  of 46.07 

Add  to  this  a  profit  of,  say,  12i  per  cent 6.83 

52.60 

And  also  add  the  extreme  duty  (for  guns  of  more  than  $10  value),  $6 

each;  and  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (say,  5  guns  at  $10.40  each) 48.38 

100.88 

To  the  American  manufacturer's  factory  cost  of 100.  OO 

Add  a  profit  as  allowed  above  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  12 J  per 
cent  12, 50 

Makes 112. 50 

Which  compared  v^ith  the  foreign  manufacturer's  New  York  duty-paid 
price  of 100. 88 

Gives  the  foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage  under  the  present  sched- 
ule  of 11.62 

Or  practically  11^  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  coupled  with  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  foreigix 
guns  are  annually  imported  at  such  prices  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers can  but  barely  compete  with  them  will,  we  believe,  convince 
your  committee  that  the  present  basis  is  fairly  and  equitably  adjusted 


J 
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to  all  concerned  and  does  not  unduly  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer or  leave  him  in  position  to  monopolize  the  domestic  markeL 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
Winchester  Bennett, 

Second  Vice-President. 


Norwich,  Conn.,  December  S,  1908. 
John  Dalzell,  M.  C,  * 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  Regarding  tariff  on  firearms,  we  wish  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  change  being  made  in  the  present  duty. 

As' labor  is  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  in  manufacturing,  this  class 
of  goods  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  labor  market. 

This  class  of  goods  is  being  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  we  are  supplying  the  market  with  a 
very  much  better  grade  of  goods  than  was  formerly  imported. 

We  believe  there  is  every  reason  why  this  industry  snould  be  pro^ 
tected,  and  no  good  reason  why  the  present  duty  should  be  changed 
in  any  respect. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Company. 
Chas.  B.  Lee,  General  Manager. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  i?,  1908. 
Bon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Beferring  to  that  portion  of  the  metal  schedule  which 
concerns  double-barreled  breech-loading  shotguns  and  parts  thereof, 
we  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  difference  in  labor  cost 
between  this  and  foreign  countries,  so  far  as  this  industry  is  con- 
cerned. This  was  slightly  touched  upon  in  a  brief  filed  by  certain 
manufacturers,  in  which  we  concurred. 

We  therein  stated  that  a  manufactured  double-barreled  breech- 
loading  shotgun  is  80  per  cent  labor,  and  that  the  labor  of  our  foreign 
competitors  costs  them  about  one-third  as  much  as  American  labor. 
We  desire  that  you  should  take  a  specific  instance.  For  example,  ft. 
gmi  which  costs  us  $20  to  manufacture — 

80  per  cent  is  labor $16.00^ 

20  per  cent  is  material 4.  CD. 

Total 20.00 

The  cost  to  manufacture  this  abroad,  figuring  the  cost  of  material 
the  same  as  here,  would  be  as  follows: 

Labor $6. 8» 

Material 4.00 

X  

TVjtai a  83 
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If  imported  under  the  present  rate,  the  duty  would  be  added,  as 
follows: 

Ad  ynlorem  15  per  cent 1 fl.  39 

Specific 4.00 

Total 5,39 

Total  cost  Imported 14. 72 

Thus  the  gun  comes  to  the  importer  here,  after  paying  duty,  at  a 
cost  to  him  $5.28  below  thrf  figure  at  which  it  can  be  made  in  this 
country. 

See  how  this  actually  works  out:  Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales,  of 
New  York  City,  import  among  other  gims  one  which  is  known  as 
the  "  Sauer  "  No.  1,  which  they  sell  for  $60.  This  gun  costs  them 
$24.    Upon  this  they  pay  duty  as  follows: 

Ad  valorem,  35  per  cent,  $8.40 ;  specific,  $6 ;  making  total  cost  after 
paying  duty  $38.40. 

Figuring  that  the  material  costs  no  more  here  than  abroad,  this 
gun  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  considering  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  alone,  for  less  than  $51.43. 

Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales  buy  this  gun  abroad  and  import  it  for 
$13.03  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  manufacture  here.  That  is  the  reason 
whv  they  import  them  instead  of  having  them  made  here. 

As  to  difference  in  cost  of  labor  between  America  and  England, 
see  the  affidavit  of  Alfred  Betts  hereto  attached.  We  would  say 
regarding  same  that  the  labor  of  continental  Europe  is  considered 
lower  than  that  of  England. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  industry 
here  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff  at 
least,  and  we  think  will  convince  you  that  the  difference  in  labor  is 
not  covered  even  now. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Ithaca  Gun  Company, 
By  Geo.  Livermore,  President. 


State  of  New  York, 

Tompldm  County^  88: 

Alfred  Betts,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  came  to  the 
United  States  from  England  four  years  ago  last  September.  Before 
that  I  worked  at  the  gun  business  for  about  twenty  years  in  Birming- 
ham. I  worked  for  Weblev  &  Scott,  Greener,  and  the  Midland  Gun 
Company.  I  had  worked  by  the  day  and  piecework,  and  I  had  em- 
ployed others  as  a  contractor.  I  therefore  know  what  wages  were 
paid  to  gun  workers.  The  avera^  wages  of  a  skilled  man  like  my- 
self was  about  $7.50  per  week.  When  1  came  to  tliis  country  I  could 
earn  about  $18  to  $21  per  week. 

I  am  now  working  for  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company,  and  am  making 
net  from  $20  to  $24  per  week. 
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My  father  and  uncle  were  gnn  makers  before  me.*  My  brother  is 
a  gim  maker  in  England,  and  is  able  to  make  from  $7  to  $7.50  per 
week  when  he  can  get  a  full  week's  work. 

Alfred  Betts. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December,  1908. 

Paui*  S.  Ltvermore, 

Notary  Public, 

Utioa,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  and  Members  of  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  Having  failed  to  receive  notification  in  sufficient  time 
to  enable  us  to  be  personally  represented  before  your  committee  at 
the  recent  hearing  on  firearms  schedule,  we  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing, and  respectfully  petition  that  the  duties  in  the  firearms  schedule 
be  not  reduced  in  any  manner. 

In  this  connection  we  hereby  heartily  indorse  the  statement  made  in 
briefs  to  your  honorable  committee  by  the  following  individuals  and 
firms:  Hunter  Arms  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.;  Ithaca  Gun  Company, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Parker  Brothers,  Meriden,  Conn.:  Lefever  Arms  Com- 
pany, Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tools  Company,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.;  N.  R.  Davis,  Assonet,  Mass.;  Baker  Gun  and  Forging 
Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  Iver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Works, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  and  the  Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Company,  Ba- 
tavia, N.Y. 

We  further  desire  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  recoil-oper- 
ated automatic  pistols,  an  article  not  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
1897,  and  consequently  not  scheduled  in  the  act  of  that  year.  Under 
the  decree  of  the  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  dated 
June  21,  1908,  abstract  15900,  T.  D.  28278,  automatic  pistols  were 
classified  as  side  arms  under  paragraph  154,  and  subject  to  a  duty  of 
86  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

IJelieving  that  automatic  pistols  resemble  more  closely  revolvers 
than  side  arms,  and  that  they  should  pay  duty  as  revolvers,  we  request 
that  paragraph  168  be  amended  to  provide  that  revolving  pistols, 
magazine  ana  automatic  pistols,  and  parts  thereof  be  subject  to  a 
duty  of  75  cenis  each  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  manufacture  of  firearms  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  is  labor,  the  amount  of  material  consumed  in  each  indi- 
vidual arm  representing  but  a  minimum  of  it«  finished  cost.  Cheap 
labor  in  European  countries  enables  foreign  manufacturers  to  produce 
goods  atlnucn  lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers. 

All  of  the  work  ot  the  American  manufacturer  is  done  in  the 
factory,  while  the  European  manufacturer  farms  out  his  work  to 
families,  and  his  factory  is  largely  an  assembling  plant.  The  work 
on  the  American  firearm  is  done  by  skilled  mechanics,  who  receive 
from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  while  the  foreign  manufacturer,  we  are 
credibly  informed,  pays  from  40  cents  to  80  cents  per  day  for  the 
same  class  of  work.  Consequently,  if  the  American  manufacturer  is 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  business  and  American  labor  given  em- 
ployment in  this  art,  the  schedule  should  at  least  remain  as  adopted 
by  the  law  of  1897. 
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Doubtless  your  committee  will  receive  many  requests  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  schedule  of  firearms.  Analyze  these*  requests,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  come  from  dealers  and  importers  who  are  desirous 
of  marketing  foreign-made  goods  in  competition  with  the  American- 
made  product;  and  we  respectfully  protest  against  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  for  any  such  purpose. 

A  firearm  is  a  luxury,  and  should  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
of  revenue  than  a  necessity. 

Permit  us  to  advance  one  further  argument  covering  the  general 
situation,  viz,  that  manufacturers  of  firearms  sho.uld  be  given  every 
possible  help  and  encouragement  by  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  reason  that  in  time  of  serious  warfare  they  might  be  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  country  at  large.  Consequently  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  preserve  and  protect  the  interest  of  home  manu- 
facture  to  the  utmost  extent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Savage  Arms  Co., 

Benj.  Adriance,  President. 


NoKWiCH,  Conn.,  December  i8,  1908. 
Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Regarding  tariff  on  firearms,  we  wish  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  change  being  made  in  the  present  duty. 

As  labor  is  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  in  manufacturing  this  class 
of  goods,  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  labor  market. 

This  class  of  goods  is  oeing  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  we  are  supplying  the  market  with  a 
very  much  better  grade  of  goods  than  was  formerly  imported. 

We  believe  there  is  every  reason  why  this  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  no  good  reason  why  the  present  duty  should  be  changed 
in  any  respect. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  land  consideration,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Hopkins  &.  Allen  Arms  Company, 
Chas.  B.  Lee,  General  Manager. 


SITPPLEMENTAL    STATEMENT    FILED    BY    JOSEPH    OALES,    OF 
SCHOVEEUNG,  DALY  &  GALES,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  promised  at  my  recent  interview  before  your  com- 
mittee on  November  25,  I  hand  you  herewith  some  additional  statis- 
tics in  the  matter  of  comparative  costs  on  guns  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic manufacture. 
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The  labor  does  not  average  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  labor  is  certainly 
fully  covered  by  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent. 

The  wages  in  Germany  have  more  than  doubled  duriQg  the  last 
five  years  over  a  similar  period  prior  to  1889. 

The  foreign  guns  specified  in  table  are  those  most  largely  imported. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

SCHOVERLING,  DaLT  &  GaI.ES, 

Joseph  Gales. 


Breech-loading  hatnmcrlesH  guns. 


Foreign  maker. 


Cheapest  Sauer 

6eci>nd-grade  Sauer 

Third-grade  Sauer 

Cheapest  Sauer,  automatic  ejector 

Claarles  Daly,  cheapest 

Cheapest  Prancotte 


Original 

Equiva- 

Present 

cost. 

lent. 

duty. 

Marks. 

96 

122.84 

114.00 

1?5 

29.75 

16.40 

170 

40.40 

20.14 

160 

85.70 

17.50 

195 

46.40 

21.44 

a  170 

82.80 

17.48 

United 
Expense. ,    States 

I       COflt. 


•0.75 

,76  1 

.75  • 

.75 

1.00  , 

.76 


837.69' 
46.90 
61. 2» 
68. 45- 
68.84 
61.03 


Domestic  maker. 


Cheapest  A.  H.  Pox,  second  grade 

Cheapest  Parker  Bros 

Second-grade  Parker  Bros 

Cheapest  automatic  ejector,  Parker  Bros 

Cheapest  Lefever , 

Second-grade  Lefever , 

Third-grade  Lefever , 

Cheapest  automatic  ejector,  Lefever 

Cheapest  Remington 

Second-grade  Remington 

Tbird-gnde  Remington 

Cheapest  L.  C.  Smith 

Seoond-grade  L.C.  Smith , 

Third-grade  L.  C.  Smith 

Cheapest  Smith  automatic  ejector 


Price  to 
Jobbers. 


124.00 
27.43 
46.17 
46.17 
20.00 
24.06 
81.15 
27.00 
17.76 
24.75 
38.00 
19.00 
27.50 
46.16 
27.60 


Estimated 

I  manufac- 

I     turers' 

proflt,23 

I  percent.  ' 


15.62 
6.80  , 

10.56  ' 

10.66  i 
4.60  I 
5.52  , 
7.15  I 
6.21  I 
4.02 
5.25 
7.69 
4.87 
6.32 

10.68 
6.82 


COMt. 


fl8.4fr 
21.  la 
35.61 
35.61 
16.40 
18.58 
24.00 
20.70 
13.78- 
19.50 
25.41 
14.68 
21.18 
35.67 
21.  la 


a  Francs. 
Breech-loading  hammer  guns. 


Poreign  maker. 


irevmann  gnde: 

762 

1704, 

N20 

1020 

IT  20  twist  .. 


Original 
oust. 

Equiva- 
lent. 

Duty. 

Charges. 

1&75 

88.82 

12.04 

10.20 

20.25 

4.00 

2.10 

.20 

25.65 

4.94 

2.24 

.20 

60.96 

9.86 

6.48 

.20 

29.66 

5.60 

4.85 

.20 

United 
States 
cost. 


•  86.66. 

•  6.80 
7.80 
15.58 
10.74 
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Breech-loading  hammer  guns — CJontinued. 


Domestic  maker. 


HopkinB  &  Allen: 

Blued 

Twist 

Sterens  ArmB  Co  . . 
L.  C.  Smith: 

Blued 

Twist 

American  Qun  Co . 


Deduct  20 

percent 

Price  to 

eftti  mated 

OOBL 

jobbers. 

manufac- 

turers' 

profit 

18.  M 

11.70 

$6.80 

9.  no 

1.90 

7.60 

8.00 

1.60 

6.40 

12.00 

2.40 

9.60 

13.00 

2.  GO 

10.40 

7,00 

1.40 

&« 

•These  are  inferior,  and  no  similar  American  guns  are  made. 

Breech-londing  single  guns: 

Original   cost 15   francs 

Equivalent $2. 95 

Duty 2. 03 

Expense .  16 

United  States  cost 5. 13 

Domestic  breecb- Ion  ding  single  guns,   all  makes: 

Price  to  jobbers 8.75 

Estimated   profit 1.00 

Cost 2. 76 


HIGH-SPEED   STEEL. 

BEIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  SEAELE  &  PILLSBUET,  EEPEESENTUfO 
CEETAIN  NEW  ENOLAin)  DIFOETEES  OF  HIOH-SPEED  STEEL. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Decemher  i,  1908. 

CJOMMITTEE   ON    WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  proposed  change  in  paragraph  No.  135  of  the 
steel  schedule  (see  Iron  Age  of  November  19,  1908,  pp.  1444,  1445) 
substituting  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  various  kinds  of  steel  cov- 
ered by  said  paragraph,  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound,  instead  of 
the  present  (excessive)  rate  of  4.7  cents  per  pound,  is  evidently  aimed 
at  foreign  high-speed  steel,  which  is  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  American  makers  of  steel  tools.  The  change  is 
no  doubt  inspired  by  interested  parties,  for  while  the  suggestion  of  a 
blank  ad  valorem  rate  would  probably  have  no  special  significance 
to  persons  not  familiar  with  the  steel  trade,  yet  to  those  in  the  trade 
it  means  an  increase  in  duties  beyond  the  prohibitive  point. 

Judging  from  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  on  steel  and  its  manu- 
factures and  the  ratios  which  the  specific  rates  bear  to  the  value  of 
the  merchandise,  any  ad  valorem  rate  in  paragraph  No.  135  on  steel 
valued  above  16  cents  per  pound,  which  domestic  interests  would  ask 
for,  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  high-speed  steel  of  from 
100  per  cent  to  300  per  cent. 

Under  present  conditions  American  high-speed  steel  is  being  sold 
to  manufacturers  of  steel  tools  for  less  than  the  price  of  the  foreign, 
without  the  addition  of  the  duty;  which  proves  conclusively  that  it 
can  be  produced  in  this  country  at  a  less  price  than  the  foreign  article 
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«in  be  laid  down  in  New  York  or  Boston,  even  if  it  were  on  the  free 
list.  Although,  as  we  have  said  before,  high-speed  steel  is  imported 
in  considerable  quantities,  yet  it  is  a  very  small  item  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  tool  steel  produced  and  used  in  this  country,  and 
it  could  not  be  imported  at  all  (even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which 
is  excessive)  but  for  the  fact  that  the  American  tool  makers  find  it 
necessary  to  use  the  foreign  steel  to  produce  certain  tools  of  a  certain 
quality.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  price  that  American  manufac- 
turers can  pay  for  imj5orted  tool  steel,  and  any  material  increase  in 
duty  over  the  present  rate  of  4.7  cents  per  pound  would  in  our  opinion 
exclude  the  article  entirely  from  this  market.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
judgment,  then  the  bald  proposition  is  simply  this,  viz,  that  the 
United  States  Government  shall  forego  and  surrender  the  revenue,  it 
is  now  receiving  (which  amounts,  figured  upon  the  statement  made  to 
your  committee  on  the  25th  day  or  November,  1908,  by  the  Primos 
Chemical  Company,  of  Primes,  Pa.,  to  about  $1,128,000  per  annum) 
from  duties  on  imported  high-speed  steel,  and  American  mechanics 
sliall  be  compelled  to  use  inferior  tools,  for  the  sole  purpose  and 
object  of  adding  to  the  already  enormous  profits  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can steel  corporations,  who  are  admittedly  the  lowest-cost  steel  pro- 
ducers in  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  to  enable  the  American  steel 
producers  to  seize  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  small  fraction 
of  the  market  that  foreign  high-speed  steel  has  been  able  to  com- 
mand up  to  this  time  by  reason  of  its  special  and  peculiar  qualities. 

We  beg,  further,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  chief  argument  of  the  American  producers  in  the  past — to 
wit,  that  pr9tection  was  needed  because  of  the  duty  on  tungsten, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel,  and 
which  necessarily  had  to  be  imported — no  longer  avails,  for  large  de- 
posits of  tungsten  have  been  found  in  this  countiy,  several  of  the 
steel  companies  having  their  own  tungsten  mines,  and  it  can  now  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price  than  from  any  foreign 
country.  We  again  assert  that  the  present  rate  of  4.7  cents  per 
pound  is  excessive;  that  it  lays  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the 
American  tool  maker  and  the  American  mechanic;  that  a  lower  rate 
would  add,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government  and 
would  tena  to  increase  the  production  in  this  country  of  superior  and 
high-grade  tools;  that  the  American  steel  producers  have  no  legiti- 
mate claim  for  protection  against  a  foreign  article  that  sells  in  this 
market,  even  without  the  duty  added,  at  a  higher  price  than  their 
own  products. 

In  an  article  in  the  Iron  Age,  of  November  12, 1908,  Mr.  E.  T.  Clar- 
age,of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Company,  char- 
acterizes the  European  manufacturers  as  being  "  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  procession,"  and  later,  in  the  same  article,  asserts,  "  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  exceedingly  good  steel  is  manufactured  in  Europe. 
This  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  have  never  yet  analyzed  a  piece  of  Eu- 
ropean tool  steel  which  could  not  be  duplicated  or  excelled  in  this 
country  bv  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  leaaing  tool-steel  makers,  and 
with  much  more  uniformity,  in  addition  to  being  sold  at  a  lower 
price." 

If  this  is  true,  and  we  know  he  is  correct  about  prices  being  lower, 
why  is  there  anv  need  of  protecting  the  American  tool  steels  unless 
it  be  to  enrich  the  makers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  and  to  de- 
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stroy  the  healthy  competition  of  foreign  steels  at  the  expense  of  the 
•Government's  revenues? 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  ask,  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  consumer,  and  ourselves,  that  no  ad  valorem  rate  be  substi- 
tuted in  paragraph  No.  135  for  the  present  specific  rate  on  steel  val- 
ued above  16  cents  per  pound,  but  that  the  rate  be  made  specific  at 
8^  cents  per  pound  instead  of  4.7  cents  per  pound,  as  in  the  act  of  July 
24, 1897.  ^ 

Respeclfully  submitted. 

SeARLE  &  PlLLSBtTRY, 

Attorneys  for  B.  M.  Jones  <&  Co.^  Houghton  <&  Richards^  and  Edgar 
T.  Ward  cfe  Sons, 


HORSESHOE  OALKS. 

THE  NEVEESZIF  MANIIFACTTJEINO  COMPAmr,  OF  NEW  BBUSS- 
WICK,  N.  J.,  ASKS  AN  ADJUSTMENT  OF  DUTIES. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  ^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen  :  We  ask  that  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff  you 
insert  in  paragraph  161,  or  elsewhere,  the  following  provision: 

HorseGhoe  calks  and  parts  thereof,  flnlshed  or  unfinished,  of  Iron  or  steel, 
or  iron  and  steel,  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 

We  have  practically  no  protection  at  the  present  time,  and  our 
business,  which  has  been  arduously  built  up,  is  threatened  with 
immediate  extinction  by  foreign  competition  that  has  been  imknown 
tmtil  within  the  past  year. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Carnegie  believes  that  most  duties  on  steel 
can  be  taicen  off,  but  even  he  was  careful  and  candid  enough  to  say, 
in  his  much  quoted  article,  that — 

It  mny  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the  small  manufacturer  of  some 
0pecinlty  in  steel  which  still  needs  a  measure  of  protection.  The  writer  hopes, 
If  such  there  be,  the  committee  will  give  patient  attention  to  such  cases.  It 
is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  these  too  much,  rather  than  too  Uttle, 
support.    Every  enterprise  of  this  kind  should  be  fostered. 

We  think  we  come  right  within  the  lines  he  has  laid  down. 

We  are  interested  in  tlie  manufacture  in  this  country  (with  works 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Catasauqua,  Pa.)  of  adjustable  horse- 
shoe calks.  These  are  of  several  sizes,  but  the  average  and  most  usual 
size  is  the  half-inch  calk,  and  to  save  confusion  we  shall  speak  par- 
ticularly of  that,  since  the  facts  as  to  the  other  sizes  are  substantially 
the  same. 

These  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  have  a  center  of  hard  steel  with 
an  exterior  of  soft  steel,  so  that  when  in  use  the  inner  part  does  not 
wear  down  so  fast  as  the  outer  part,  and  they  thus  keep  sharp  as  long 
as  they  are  used  on  surfaces  where  they  can  penetrate  at  all.  The 
calks  are  provided  with  a  threaded  shank  anci  are  screwed  into  the 
bottom  of  the  horseshoe,  four  calks  to  the  shoe.  They  are  easily 
inserted  and  removed  by  the  blacksmith,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
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accidentally  unscrewing  and  falling  out.  The  old-fashioned  horse- 
shoe calk  will  wear  down  on  a  hard  surface  in  a  day,  at  least  to  los- 
ing its  sharpness,  whereas  our  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  will  last 
four  or  five  days  under  similar  circumstances.  To  renew  the  old- 
fashioned  calk  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  shoe,  weld  on  the  calk, 
and  replace  the  shoe,  whereas  our  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  can  be 
renewed  by  the  mere  unscrewing  of  the  stubs  of  the  worn-out  ones 
and  the  insertion  of  new  ones.  Thus  time  is  saved  in  horseshoeing 
operations  and  the  wear  is  longer. 

Calks  of  this  character  have  been  made  in  this  country  for  twenty- 
five  years,  but  there  was  no  development  of  the  industry  until  about 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act.  In  1897  the  annual 
sales  were  only  about  $53,000,  while  during  the  last  season  they  have 
aggregated  about  $1,250,000.  There  are  four  companies  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  in  tnis  country.  There 
is  no  trust,  and  there  is  no  filing  agreement  between  these  com- 
panies, but,  on  the  contrarj'^,  there  is  keen  competition. 

As  yet  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  horses  in  the  snow  belt  of  the 
country  are  shod  with  these  calks,  but  since  we  commenced  to  develop 
the  business  in  earnest  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  adv^- 
tising  and  introducing  these  calks  to  the  knowledge  of  horse  owners. 
A  large  field  awaits  the  further  development  of  the  business;  but,  as 
already  stated,  a  considerable  business  has  already  been  achieved.  If 
foreign  competition  is  not  checked,  American  capital  and  labor  will 
be  absolutely  deprived  of  the  undeveloped  field  and  will  absolutely 
lose  the  ground  already  conquered.  If  our  request  is  not  granted,  it 
will  simply  mean  that  the  Grerman  manufacturers  will  come  in  here 
and  obtain  the  benefits  of  our  energy  and  advertising. 

Horseshoe  calks  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  present  tariff 
act.  They  seem  to  fall  under  the  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule 
(par.  193)  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  importers 
have  claimed  that  they  are  dutiable  at  pound  rates  under  other  para- 
graphs which  would  cut  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  in  half.  The  I5oard 
of  Appraisers  has  decided  adversely  to  tneir  claim  (T.D.27542;G.  A. 
6412),  but  the  case  was  appealed  to  court,  which,  of  course,  may  sus- 
tain the  importers.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  horseshoe 
calks  be  mentioned  specifically  in  the  act.  The  case  above  referred 
to  covers  another  kind  of  calk  from  the  one  we  are  manufacturing, 
but  if  the  lower  rate  of  duty  should  prevail  on  those  it  would  also 
prevail  on  ours. 

No  adjustable  calks  such  as  ours  were  ever  imported,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  until  within  the  last  year.  Then  the  Germans  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  created  a  market  which  they  might  take  ad- 
vantage of.  They  sent  over  several  millions  of  calks  at  such  low 
prices  that  even  with  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  these  prices  they  could 
sell  them  in  this  market  at  fibres  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with.  They  are  offering  these  calks  on  this  market  and 
have  sold  many  of  them  to  horseshoers"  at  $15  a  thousand,  whereas 
our  price  for  the  same  calks  is  $26  a  thousand,  and  this  includes  only 
a  reasonable  profit  to  us  and  is  a  competitive  price  between  the  four 
companies  manufacturing  in  this  country.  vVe  suggest^  therefore, 
that  a  duty  of  $10  a  thousand,  while  it  wijlnot  be  prohibitive  on  the 
foreign  calks  and  will  not  entirely  eoualize  the  difference  in  selling 
price,  will  give  us  at  least  a  fighting  chance  of  retaining  command  or 
the  territory  which  we  have  developed,  and  possibly  of  extending  it 
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It  undoubtedly  costs  more  to  manufacture  these  callcs  in  this  coun- 
try than  abroad.  Our  material  is  steel  wire,  which  we  buy  from  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  This  material  enjoys  under 
the  tariff  a  substantial  protection.  Our  ordinary  labor  is  paid  $1.75 
a  day,  and  we  ourselves  employ  400  hands.  Interest  rates  are  higher 
in  this  country,  which  fact  has  a  substantial  bearing  on  this  case 
because  the  season  for  the  sale  of  these  goods  embraces  only  about 
five  weeks  in  winter  and  the  machinery  to  make  the  calks  has  to  lie 
idle  a  good  part  of  the  year.  We  have  also  had  to  create  our  market 
by  extensive  advertising,  and  it  does  not  seem  right  that  now  the  Ger- 
mans should  come  in  and  seize  the  fruits  of  our  cultivation. 

Material  is  cheaper  in  Germany,  and,  as  is  well  known,  corre- 
sponding labor  there  would  not  be  paid  more  than  40  cents  a  day. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  get  exact  figures  of  the  foreign  cost  of 
manufacture,  but  the  ones  which  were  accepted  bv  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers in  a  recent  reappraisement  case  showed  that  the  value  of  the 
foreign  goods  was  far  below  the  prfce  at  which  we  can  make  them 
here  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  detail  and  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

What  we  are  asking  is  not  so  much  an  increase  in  the  duty  as  an 
adjustment  of  the  duty  on  a  fair  basis  of  value,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  naming  calks  in  the  tariff  and 
putting  a  specific  duty  upon  them. 

Such  a  duty  would  not  result  in  any  increase  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, because  the  horseshoer  sells  these  calks  to  him  in  sets  of  16 
or  in  boxes  of  50,  and  he  would  sell  them  at  the  same  price  whether 
they  cost  him  a  trifle  more  or  less.  A  slight  difference  in  the  price 
per  thousand  amounts  to  little  when  divided  among  16  calks  or  50 
calks.  Even  now  the  different  sizes  which  are  sold  at  different  prices 
to  the  horseshoer  reach  the  consumer  at  identically  the  same  price. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  expecting  to  put  up  the  price  of  these  goods, 
but  only  wish  to  maintain  it  approximately  at  the  point  where  it 
is  now,  because  only  if  so  maintamed  will  our  bi^siness  pay  and  our 
efforts  be  rewarded. 

There  will  be  no  loss  worth  mentioning  which  will  result  to  the 
revenue  if  ou-r  request  is  granted,  because  these  calks  have  only  been 
imported  during  this  last  year,  and  the  duty  upon  those  imported 
would  be  only  about  $7,000.  There  were  enough  of  these,  however, 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  the  opening  of  a  competition  ruinous  to  us. 

The  duty  on  calks  would  have  to  be  $15  per  thousand  to  prohibit 
importations.  It  would  need  to  be  $11  to  merely  equalize  the  differ- 
ences between  foreign  and  American  prices,  and  we  believe  that  the 
importers  can  better  afford  to  lower  their  prices  than  we  can  to  lower 
ours.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  minimum  protection  needed  for 
our  purposes  is  $10  per  thousand. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  other  three  companies  manu- 
facturing these  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  in  the  United  States  join 
us  in  our  request,  to  wit.  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.:  Williams  Calk  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.;  American  Calk 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  ask  the  careful  attention  of  your  committee  to  our  case. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Co., 
Wm.  J.  McCuRDY,  Secretary, 
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WABBEK  D.  CHASE,  OENEBAL  MANAOEE  OF  THE  STEBLIHO 
MANTOACTUBIHG  COMPANY,  OF  HABTFOBD,  CONN.,  FILES  STTP- 
PLEHENTAL  BBIEF  ON  HOBSESHOE  CALKS. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Decemher  3^  190S, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C 

Gentlemen:  I  have  just  received  copy  of  the  tariff  hearings  at 
the  evening  session  of  Wednesday,  November  25,  at  which  time  I 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  detachable  calk  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  to  ask  for  the  imposition  of  a  specific  duty  upon  our  prod- 
uct sufficient  to  nearlv  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
imported  calks  and  the  cost  of  the  domestic. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  several  questions  were  asked  which  I 
did  not  take  seriously  because  I  did  not  realize  at  the  thne  tliat  they 
were  seriously  asked,  and  I  now  wish  to  make  clear  several  things 
connected  with  the  use  of  detachable  calks. 

The  fact  that  we  are  in  business,  employing  a  great  many  hands, 
aijid  turning  out  a  product  worth  over  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
seemed  to  me  to  establish  the  fact  that  we  were  producing  something 
of  importance  to  commerce  and  of  utility  to  the  consumer. 

The  utility  of  detachable  calks,  or  their  continued  use,  is  not  prob- 
lematical.   In  Europe  they  have  been  used  from  fifty  to  eighty  years. 

The  type  there  is,  of  course,  different,  owing  to  the  fact  That  the 
roads  are  nearly  all  hard,  and  a  self -sharpening  calk  is  not  required ; 
but  a  detachable  calk  of  all  steel  is  and  has  been  used  there  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  steel  center 
calks  are  now  being  made  and  used  in  this  country.  The  European 
cavalry,  and  particularly  the  Russian  and  German  cavalry,  are 
always  shod  with  detachable  calks,  and  I  think  that  the  calk^  have 
been  more  or  less  used  in  this  country  as  well.  We  have  not  sold 
any  to  the  Government,  but  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company, 
who  has  prepared  the  brief  to  be  filed,  has,  I  understand,  made 
sales  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  the  army. 

A  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  these  calks  is  that  a  horse  can 
always  be  kept  sharp  shod.  The  old-fashioned  calks  are  oblong 
pieces  of  heavy  steel,  which  have  to  be  heated  to  a  forging  heat  in  a 
horseshoer's  shop  and  then  hammered  down  to  a  sharp  edge.  Such 
a  sharp-shod  horse  under  ordinary  conditions  of  icy  going  and  frozen 
ground  would  not  remain  really  sharp  more  than  a  day,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  the  effect  of  the  sharpening  of  the  horse  would  be 
largely  gone.  Under  such  conditions  the  horse  owner  would  permit 
his  horse  to  continue  dull  until  icy  conditions  again  made  it  necessary 
to  sharpen  the  shoes.  At  such  times  horseshoers'  shops  would  be 
filled  with  horses  of  other  owners,  and  it  was  a  common  experience  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  when  sharp  shoeing  was  most  needed 
it  would  take  anywhere  from  two  hours  to  half  a  day  to  get  the  work 
done.  Even  if  attention  could  be  given  immediately  considerable 
time  would  elapse  in  doing  the  work.  The  shoes  would  have  to  be 
removed  from  thefeetof  the  horse,  heated  in  a  blacksmith's  forge  to  a 
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forginff  heat,  then  hammered  to  the  necessary  sharpness,  then  heated 
again  for  hardening,  and  finally  nailed  again  upon  the  feet  of  the 
horse.  With  the  modern  detachable  calks  after  a  set  of  shoes  with 
the  necessary  tapped  holes  has  been  placed  upon  the  horse  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  no  further  attention  from  the  horseshoer  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  horse  shod.  The  calks  always  wear 
sharp,  as  the  exterior  wears  away  first,  before  the  hard  center — ^and 
when  one  set  has  been  worn  down,  the  calks  can  be  instantly  removed 
by  the  use  of  a  wrench,  and  a  new  set  can  be  quickly  screwed  in. 

One  set  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  these  calks  will  last  all  winter,  and 
sometimes  for  two  seasons. 

In  giving  the  average  life  of  these  detachable  calks  as  four  days 
I  did  not  go  into  details,  because  I  turned  from  one  question  to  an- 
other. If  these  calks  were  worn  in  the  summer  time  upon  bare,  un- 
frozen ground  they  would  last  a  great  deal  longer.  For  instance,  I 
had  a  set  tested  durinff  the  month  of  May  in  this  year.  They  were 
used  every  day,  and  they  lasted  during  the  entire  month  and  were 
still  sharp  then.  In  the  winter  time,  it  the  ground  is  covered  with 
soft  snow,  they  will,  of  course,  wear  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of 
course  they  are  most  needed  when  there  is  ice  upon  the  ground,  and 
under  such  conditions  there  is  usually  as  much  bare  ground  as  there  is 
ice — in  other  words,  the  ice  is  in  spots.  When  the  ground  is  frozen, 
it  is  like  adamant,  and  the  effect  upon  the  calks  to  use  them  upon 
frozen  ground  is  practically  the  same  as  putting  them  against  a  wheel 
of  emery  or  corundum.  In  portions  of  the  country  where  the  soil  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  silt  the  life,  even  during  such  conditions, 
would  of  course  be  longer.  If  the  ground  is  entirely  bare  and  frozen, 
a  set  of  these  calks  probably  would  not  last  over  two  days,  and  old- 
fashioned  calks  would  not  remain  sharp  for  so  long  a  time. 

In  comparing  these  calks  with  the  old-fashioned  kind,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  bearing  surface  of  one  of  these  calks  is  not  over  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  bearing  surface  of  the  old-fashioned,  big, 
clumsy  bars,  which  were  called  ''  calks." 

These  calks  occupy  very  little  space,  and  the  wearing  surface, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  small  core  in  the  center,  is  still  smaller,  as  it 
necessarily  has  to  be  in  order  that  the  exterior  may  be  soft,  so  as  to 
wear  away  more  rapidly  than  the  center. 

In  this  part  of  tne  country  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  sharp  with 
detachable  calks  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  keeping  one  sharp  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  cost  is  a 
little  higher. 

Wherever  these  calks  have  l)een  introduced  they  have  come  to  stay, 
and  they  are  highly  prized  by  horse  owners.    They  form  an  im- 

Eortant  part  of  Uie  winter  business  of  heavy  hardware  or  iron  job- 
ers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  these  calks  is  only 
about  3  per  cent  of  a  total  possible  consumption.  In  Europe,  where 
it  is  supposed  that  something  like  500,000,000  calks  a  year  are  used, 
it  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  horses  are  shod  with  de- 
tachable calks. 

Again  let  me  say  that  the  detachable  calks  which  they  use  there 
upon  their  hard  roads  are  not  the  type  which  we  use  here,  and  that 
our  detachable  calk  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  the  conditions 
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prevailing  in  this  country.    They  were  never  made  in  Europe  until 
last  year. 

In  reading  over  my  statement  I  have  noticed  particularly  a  ques- 
tion by  the  chairman,  which  reads  as  follows :  "  AVhat  is  the  matter 
with  these  things?  Do  they  unscrew  and  come  out?''  My  answer 
to  that  was:  "They  unscrew.  Certainly."  The  chairman  then 
stated  that  they  were  not  an  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  one. 
It  is  apparent  to  me  now  that  in  asking  this  question  he  desired  to 
know  whether  the  calks  unscrew  while  they  are  in  use  and  fall  from 
the  shoe,  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  referred  to  the  manner  in 
which  thev  are  placed  in  the  shoe  and  removed.  They  do  not  un- 
screw while  they  are  in  use  and  fall  out.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  • 
a  tendency  to  become  tighter.  The  threads  are  all  made  with  a  taper, 
so  that  they  are  perfectly  tight  when  inserted.  Each  succeeding  calk 
is  screwed  in  a  slight  distance  further  than  the  preceding  one,  and  in 
this  way  all  loosencvss  is  prevented. 

If  there  is  a  member  of  the  committee  who  has  ever  used  these  calks, 
then  he  will  understand  what  they  are  and  know  their  value.  Ii 
there  is  not,  then  it  should  be  very  easy  to  get  this  information  from 
someone  who  does  use  the  calks — if  such  information  is  desired. 

It  is  true  that  the  horseshoers  have  always  been  prejudiced  against 
the  use  of  these  calks,  and  the  ground  of  their  prejudice  has  not  been 
concealed.  In  fact,  it  has  often  been  printed  in  efforts  to  prevent  the 
handling  of  these  calks  by  shoers.  It  is  feared  that  the  advantages  in 
the  use  of  these  detachable  calks  will  seriously  interfere  and  do  awaj 
with  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  horseshoers.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  true,  and  we  have  been  meeting  this  prejudice  for  some  time, 
sliowing  that  the  horseshoer  is  the  natural  handler  of  these  goods, 
and  that  the  profit  in  handling  them  goes  to  him  instead  of  to  a  mer- 
chant of  some  other  kind.    This  prejudice  is  now  passing  away. 

This  letter  is  quite  lengthy,  out  I  felt  that  it  was  called  for  by 
apparent  misapprehensions.  The  situation  is  quite  serious  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturers.  We  need  a  duty  of  at  least  $10  a 
thousand  if  we  are  to  continue  in  business.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
true  that  calks  had  not  been  used  to  advantage,  then  no  one  could  have 
any  objection  to  agreeing  to  such  a  tariff  as  we  ask,  but  our  claim  is 
that  the  business  is  a  large  and  important  one,  and  that  the  product 
is  of  great  value  to  horse  owners,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
granting  of  our  request  will  not  injure  or  increase  the  retail  price 
to  the  consumer  of  these  goods. 

There  is  one  more  question  which  has  not  been  asked,  but  which  I 
will  answer.  When  there  is  neither  snow  nor  ice  upon  the  ground 
the  calks  can  be  removed  from  the  shoes  and  the  holes  can  be  filled 
with  screw  plugs,  which  will  not  wear;  so  in  this  way  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  use  of  the  calks  during  an  entire  winter,  even  if 
the  horse  has  been  shod  with  shoes  that  have  been  drilled  and  tapped. 

If  any  more  information  is  desired,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furmsn  it 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Warben  D.  Chase, 

General  Manager. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 

BSIEF  OF  AHEBICAN  IBON  AND  STEEL  ASSOCIATION  EELATIVE 
TO  TAEIPF  EEVISION,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  A  MAXI- 
HTJM  AND  HINnnrM  TARIFF. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  26^  1905, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  The  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1908,  after  declaring  "  unequivocallj 
'  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  bjr  a  special  session  of  Congress  immedi- 
ately following  the  inauguration  of  the  next  President,"  adds  that 
"  we  favor  the  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  to  be 
administered  .by  the  President  under  limitations  fixed  in  the  law,  the 
maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  discriminations  by  foreign  countries 
against  American  goods  entering  their  markets  and  the  minimum  to 
represent  the  normal  measure  ot  protection  at  home." 

In  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  31,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  leader  of  the  House,  said :  "  Our 
rivals  in  trade,  Germany  and  France,  have  adopted  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum  tariff,  and  under  our  existing  law  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
their  minimum  rate  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  American  in- 
dustry. We  can  only  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  with  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff."  Mr."  Payne  had  previously  declared  in 
the  House,  on  February  5,  his  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  a 
tariff,  adding  that,  "  ii  we  have  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  tariff, 
and  the  Republican  party  passes  it,  that  minimum  will  be  a  protect- 
ive tariff  to  every  American  industry  and  to  every  American  laborer 
in  the  United  States.  The  maximum  will  be  higher,  and  in  doing 
this  we  can  be  successfully  accused  of  purloining  some  of  the  idea 
from  Germany  and  France  and  Russia,  each  of  which  countries  has 
the  same  kind  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff." 

Other  public  men  who  are  prominent  in  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican party  have  strongly  approved  and  commended  the  scheme  of 
a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff.  On  February  26  Hon.  John  Dalzell 
said  in  the  House :  "  I  believe  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  we  need  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  in 
order  to  meet  the  conditions  created  by  foreign  nations  which  have 
such  systems.  The  minimum  tariff  m.ust  be  protective;  the  maxi- 
mum tariff  will  be  in  excess  of  that.  The  two  will  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  compel  our  entrauce  into  foreign  markets  on  as  favorable  terms 
as  are  given  any  other  nations." 

The  AVashington  correspondent  of  the  Iron  Age  for  October  8 
quotes  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  as  expressing  the  following  opinion :  "  I  think  that  the  most 
laborious  task  that  will  be  encounterecl  in  connection  with  the  coming 
revision  will  be  the  rearrangement  of  the  tariff  on  a  maximum  and 
minimum  basis,  if,  as  now  seems  probable,  that  plan  is  finally 
adopted.  I  assume  that  the  Dingley  rates,  with  a  few  modifications, 
will  be  adopted  as  the  minimum  tariff  and  that  the  maximum  will  be 
fixed  by  adding  certain  percentages  thereto." 
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Here,  then,  is  the  programme  of  the  Republican  leaders.  There  is, 
first,  to  be  tariff  revision,  and,  second,  the  new  tariff  is  to  be  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tarin.  Indeed,  tne  alleged  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  discrimination  of  maximum  tariff  rates  against  our  com- 
merce bv  some  European  countries  is  the  sole  reason  assigned  by  Mr. 
Payne  tor  tariff  revision  at  all.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  what  sort 
of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  the  Republican  leaders  are  likely 
to  propose  for  adoption  by  the  Congress  which  comes  into  power  on 
the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  from  which  we  have  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  says  that  the  proposed  minimum  tariff 
is  "  to  represent  the  normal  measure  of  protection  at  home."  What 
is  this  "normal  measure?"  Evidently  it  embraces  duties  which 
have  been  found  necessary  in  the  past  to  build  up  and  maintain 
American  industries.  We  are  living  to-day  under  duties  which  have 
operated  so  well  for  the  protection  of  our  home  industries  that  the 
Republican  Campaign  Text-Book  for  1908  says  on  page  100:  "  Since 
1897  to  the  present  time  the  Dingley  law  has  been  in  operation,  and 
under  it  the  United  States  has  shown  a  progress  and  prosperity  never 
before  known  in  the  history  of  civilization."  Obviously  a  taritf  which 
has  produced  such  marvelous  results  not  only  represents  "  the  normal 
measure  of  protection  "  for  our  industries  but  it  should  be  continued 
as  our  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  Taft  said  in  his  campaign  speech  at  Bath,  Me.,  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1906,  which  was  his  bid  for  the  Presidency,  that  "  those  sched- 
ules of  the  tariff  which  have  inequalities  and  are  excessive  will  be 
readjusted,"  and  in  his  speech  at  Milwaukee  on  September  24  of  the 
present  year  he  said  that  "  there  are  many  schedules  of  the  tariff  in 
which  the  rates  are  excessive,"  adding  that  "  it  is  my  judgment  that 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform  will  be  on  the  whole  a  substantial  revision  downward." 
Mr.  Taft,  therefore,  says  in  effect  to  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Dalzell,  and 
other  Republican  leaders  in  Congress :  "  Your  minimum  tariff  can  not 
be  the  Dingley  tariff,  or  embody  any  rates  of  duty  which  approach  it 
for  protective  purposes,  because  1  have  already  decided  that  the 
maximum  tariff^  must  be  a  revision  of  the  t)ingley  tariff  downward." 
If  some  of  the  Dingley  rates  are  too  high  and  must  be  reduced  how 
can  these  rates  be  incorporated  in  a  minimum  tariff?  And  if  the 
maximum  rates  of  the  new  tariff  are  to  be  lower  than  the  Dingley 
rates  what  measure  of  protection  against  English,  German,  and  other 
European  manufacturers  will  the  minipium  rates  embody?  Just 
none  at  all.  Is  it  possible  that  protectionists  can  not  see  the  trap 
into  which  free  traders  are  trying  to  lead  them? 

We  object  to  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  because  its  substi- 
tutes for  our  present  tariff  policy  of  uniform  treatment  of  other  coun- 
tries a  huckstering  policy  that  will  give  some  countries  advantages  in 
our  markets  over  others,  and  that  is  sure  to  increase  our  imports  of 
manufactured  products  to  the  serious  injury  of  our  own  people.  As 
a  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  policy  say  that  the  exports  of  some  of  our  products 
will  be  increased.  In  making  this  plea  they  completely  ignore  the 
fact  that  our  exports  have  steadily  and  enormously  increased  under 
the  Dingley  tariff,  and  they  also  ignore  the  further  fact  that  under 
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any  tariff  system  we  may  adopt  foreign  countries  will  buy  from  us 
only  those  products  that  they  can  not  get  at  home,  like  our  bread- 
stuns,  provisions,  petroleum,  and  cotton. 

We  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  free  traders  in  the  Republican  party 
want  to  increase  our  imports  of  foreign  commodities.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  himself  an  importer,  and  other  New  York  im- 
porters, Democrats  and  Republicans,  are  aiming  at.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  already  accomplished  with  his  German  agreement, 
one  result  of  which  is  that  right  here  in  Philadelphia  the  workmen 
in  at  least  one  textile  factory  are  walking  the  streets  without  work. 

By  our  present  tariff  system  all  countries  are  treated  alike  and  we 
maintain  iriendly  relations  with  all.  By  a  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff  policy  we  would  derange  our  customs  service,  imposing  one  set 
of  duties  upon  the  imports  from  one  country  and  another  set  upon 
the  imports  from  another  country,  and  opening  the  door  much  wider 
than  it  is  now  to  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  It  would  greatly 
reduce  the  revenue  of  the  Government  through  the  lower  duties 
that  would  be  imposed.  That  our  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
would  greatly  increase  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Mr.  Payne  specifically  names  "  our  rivals  in  trade," 
Germany  and  France,  as  countries  to  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
apply  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  rates.  These  are  great  manu- 
facturing countries.  They  would  not  under  any  circumstances  send 
us  beef,  or  pork,  or  flour,  but  they  are  hungering  to  send  us  more  and 
more  of  the  products  of  their  factories,  which  they  operate  with  low- 
priced  labor.  And,  then,  there  is  Great  Britain,  also  a  great  manu- 
racturinff  country.  As  the  British  tariff  does  not  discriminate 
against  the  products  of  our  country  we  could  not  avoid  conceding  to 
it  the  same  minimum  rates  of  dutj  that  we  would  grant  to  Germany 
and  France.  How  long  would  this  country  be  able  to  maintain  any- 
thing approximating  the  activity  of  the  last  few  years  with  German, 
French,  and  British  goods  flooding  our  markets? 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Dingley  tariff  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  should  be  an 
impossibility.  It  should  be  condemned  and  beaten  at  the  start  by  the 
good  sense  and  the  courage  of  all  sincere  believers  in  our  time-honored 
protective  policy. 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  A  DELUSION. 

The  Republican  platform  which  was  adopted  at  Chicago  in  June 
last  contained  this  declaration:  "In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true 
principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such 
duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad."  In  Mr.  Taft's  speech  of  acceptance  he  approved 
this  declaration  in  the  following  words :  "  The  tariff  in  a  number  of 
the  schedules  exceeds  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
of  such  articles  abroad  and  at  home,  including  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  American  producer.  The  excess  over  that  difference  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  but  offers  a  temptation  to  those  who  would  monopo- 
lize the  production  and  the  sale  of  such  articles  in  this  country  to 
profit  by  the  excessive  rate."    Mr.  Taft's  indorsement  of  the  cost  of 

Eroduction  policy  is  couched  in  language  which  clearly  shows  that 
e  considers  tariff  duties  that  are  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost 
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of  production  at  home  and  abroad  as  taxes  which  can  be  added  to  the 
home  cost  and  which  aflFord  ready  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
monopolies.  These  are  genuine  free-trade  pleas,  the  truth  of  which 
has  never  been  established,  as  we  have  no  tariff -made  monopolies;  but 
they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  as  we  desire  to  call  attenticm  to  other 
phases  of  this  question. 

One  objection  to  the  declaration  in  the  Chicago  platform  above 
quoted  is  that  the  cost  of  production  either  at  home  or  abroad  is  never 
a  fixed  quantity,  but  always  a  shifting  quantity.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  any  manufactured  product  varies  in  all  manufacturing  coun- 
tries from  vear  to  year  and  often  from  month  to  month,  as  everybody 
knows.  Shall  we  nave  a  sliding-scale  tariflF  adapted  to  these  varying 
costs  ?  If  not,  what  becomes  ot  the  Chicago  plan  which  Mr.  Taft  has 
approved?  Then,  again,  the  cost  of  production  in  one  foreign  coun- 
try diflFers  from  that  in  another  country,  as,  for  instance,  m  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  Which  country  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  tariff?  And,  again,  who  is  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  production,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ?  Will  the  foreigners 
tell  ?  Will  the  cost  statistics  obtained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  experts," 
upon  which  they  have  been  at  work  all  summer,  be  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on  six  months  hence? 

Another  and  an  equally  fatal  objection  to  the  Chicago  plan  ot 
framing  tariff  schedules  is  that  various  devices  are  resorted  to  in 
some  foreign  countries  to  effect  sales  of  their  products  abroad  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  well  known  that  special 
railroad  freight  rates  are  made  by  the  German  Government  on  State 
railroads  to  facilitate  the  sales  abroad  of  German  products,  and  that 
syndicates  exist  in  that  country  which  also  stimulate  these  sales  by 
sharing  the  losses  entailed  in  selling  abroad  at  lower  than  home 

E rices.  Are  the  framers  of  our  new  tariff  to  take  account  of  these 
elps  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany,  or  of  similar  helps  to  the  for- 
eign trade  of  other  countries?  What  is  to  be  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  the  dumping  on  our  markets  of  foreign  products  so  sold, 
or  of  any  foreign  products  that  may  be  sent  to  this  country  to  be 
sold  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus  or  to 
meet  a  financial  necessity?  The  Chicago  platform  is  silent  on  these 
questions. 

IRON   AND  STEEL  PRICES  TO  FOREIGN  BUYERS. 

With  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  our  iron  and  steel  product  i  have 
been  sold  abroad,  it  can  be  said  with  entire  frankness  that,  while  there 
have  been  sales  made  at  lower  prices  than  have  been  charged  to 
domestic  consumers,  the  large  majority  of  the  sales  have  been  made 
at  the  same  prices  as  have  been  obtained  at  home,  or  at  even  higher 
prices.  When  lower  prices  have  been  charged,  the  inducement  to  do 
this  has  been  (1)  to  dispose  of  a  surplus,  as  during  the  years  of 
depression  following  the  panic  of  1893  or  during  the  reactionary  year 
1900,  or  (2)  to  secure  entrance  into  a  desirable  foreign  market,  or  (3) 
to  retain  a  foothold  in  a  foreign  market  that  has  already  vielded 
profitable  returns.  These  reasons  for  the  occasional  cutting  oi  prices 
require  no  defense.  They  are  akin  to  the  reasons  which  govern  the 
sales  of  manufactured  ana  all  other  products  in  domestic  markets  and 
at  the  "  bargain  counters  "  of  our  department  stores. 
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Even  in  years  of  prosperity  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  rolling  mill 
or  steel  works,  when  running  to  its  full  capacity,  produces  a  surplus 
of  its  products  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  its  customers  or  ox  the 
general  market.  If  this  surplus  can  be  sold  abroad,  even  at  prices 
oelow  current  quotations,  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  reduce  produc- 
tion by  stopping  the  rolling  mill  or  steel  works  for  a  few  days,  or 
even  tor  one  day.  The  workmen  would  not  only  lose  their  wages 
during  the  stoppage,  but  the  manufacturers  would  lose  in  many  ways. 
As  one  incident  ot  the  stoppage,  the  home  consumers  of  their  products 
could  not  be  supplied  so  cheaply  as  when  the  plants  are  running  fulL 
A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  candid  man  that  the  manu- 
facturing establishment  that  is  not  kept  constantly  employed,  whether 
it  produces  iron,  or  steel,  or  cotton  goods,  or  woolen  goods,  or  pottery, 
or  glassware,  or  any  other  articles,  can  not  be  operated  so  econom- 
ically for  its  owners  or  so  beneficially  for  its  customers  as  the  estab- 
lishment that  is  kept  running  six  days  in  the  week  and  every  week  in 
the  year. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  our  tariff  legislation  for  more 
than  a  generation  has  encouraged  our  manufacturers  to  seek  foreign 
markets  by  remitting  nearly  all  the  duties  levied  on  imported  raw 
materials  when  these  raw  materials  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
exported  finished  products.  Under  the  operation  of  this  drawback 
system  our  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  manu- 
facture their  products  intended  for  foreign  markets  at  a  lower  cost 
than  they  could  supply  similar  products  to  home  consumers.  Pig 
iron,  iron  ore,  spiegeleisen,  and  ferro-manganese  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  steel  rails,  for  instance,  and  when  imported  are  dutiable, 
but  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  on  any  of  these  products  is  remittee! 
when  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rails  tor  export.  So  with 
the  pig  iron  that  is  imported  to  be  manufactured  into  cast-iron  pipe, 
and  which  is  dutiable  at  $4  per  gross  ton.  The  remission  of  $3.96 
of  the  duty  on  a  ton  of  imported  pig  iron  may  enable  our  cast-iron 
pipe  manufacturers  to  buy  cheap  foreign  pig  iron  and  to  sell  their 
pipe  in  foreign  markets.  The  London  Engineering  for  January  17, 
1902,  said  of  this  drawback  system:  "A  certain  amount  of  tracie  is 
brought  into  the  country  that  would  otherwise  be  missed  and  no  one 
loses  anything." 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  money  that  is  paid  by 
foreigners  for  American  steel  rails  of  for  other  steel  products  of 
American  manufacture,  no  matter  at  what  prices  thej^  may  be  sold, 
and  irrespective  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials,  is  paid  to 
American  labor  that  is  engaged  in  their  manufacture  and  that  fully 
the  half  of  this  money  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  American 
farmers.  Both  the  workingman  and  the  farmer  should  be  thankful 
that  our  protective  tariff  policy,  through  its  cheapening  influence  on 
the  cost  of  production,  by  guaranteeing  to  capital  the  possession  of 
the  home  markets  and  stimulating  competition  has  enabled  our  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  a  part  of  their  products  in  foreign  markets,  even 
if  they  sometimes  sell  at  a  loss.  If  manufacturers  lose,  that  is  their 
misfortune;  the  workingmen  receive  their  wages  all  the  same  and 
the  farmers  get  their  full  share  of  these  wages. 

Other  countries  recognize  the  economic  necessity  of  keeping  their 
manufacturing  establishments  fully  employed,  and  habitually  sell 
their  surplus  products  in  foreign  markets  at  cut  prices.    Great  Brit- 
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ain  and  Germany  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. American  free  traders  do  not  complain  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  other  countries  to  sell  their  surplus  products,  made  by 
cheap  labor,  in  our  markets.  Their  criticism  is  reserved  for  the  man* 
ufacturers  of  our  own  country  who  employ  American  labor  and  pay 
it  ^ood  wages. 

An  English  writer  in  Cassier's  Magazine  for  July,  1908,  complain- 
ing of  German  competition  in  English  steel  markets,  says :  ^'  The 
chief  factor  in  the  promotion  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  these  last 
ten  years  has  been  the  policy  of  granting  cooperative  bounties  on 
steel  goods  for  export." 

PRICES  OF  STEEL  RAILS  IN  FREE-TRADE  ENGLAND. 

The  followinff  table,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans, 
late  secretary  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  gives  the  aver- 
age annual  prices  of  steel  rails  at  Middlesborough,  England,  per 
gross  ton,  from  1895  to  1905,  in  American  currency,  with  which  we 
compare  the  average  prices  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  for  the 
same  years.  We  have  ourselves  reduced  the  English  prices  to  Ameri- 
can equivalents: 


England. 


1S95 121.89 

1896 1  21.69 

1897 23.35 

1896 25.49 

1899 26.80 

1900 1  36.01 

1901 1  29.45 

1902 ^ -27.37 

1903 27.97 

19(H 22.48 

1906 26.05 


United 
Stater. 


Avenge  for  11  years 26. 05 


924.83 
28.00 
18.76 
17.62 
28.12 
32.29 
27.88 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


26.22 


The  prices  of  steel  rails  in  England  in  1906  and  1907  are  given  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from  a  trust- 
worthy English  correspondent:  "I  have  made  inquiries  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  1906  and  in  1907.  In  1906  they 
ranged  from  £5  10s.  ($26.76)  to  £6  ($29.20).  Early  in  1907  they 
went  up  to  about  £7  ($34.06)  until  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and 
then  they  gradually  declined  to  £6  5s.  ($30.41)  in  November  and 
December.  These  prices  were  given  me  by  a  London  firm,  but  they 
tell  me  that  the  prices  were  the  same  in  Middlesbrough,  as  the  prices 
are  controlled  by  the  British  Rail  Syndicate." 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  average  monthly  prices  of 
British  and  American  Bessemer  steel  rails  from  January  1,  1906,  to 
August  31,  1908.  The  British  prices,  which  we  have  reduced  to 
American  equivalents,  are  for  rails  free  on  board  at  Middlesbrough, 
and  the  American  prices  are  for  rails  at  mills  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
British  prices  are  compiled  from  quotations  in  the  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review,  the  leading  iron-trade  paper  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1906  and  1907  the  maximum  price  for  British  steel 
rails  was  reached  in  August,  1907,  the  price  during  the  whole  month 
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ranging  $5.45  per  ton  above  the  American  price.  The  average  yearly 
price  tor  English  steel  rails  in  1906  was  $30.73  per  ton ;  in  1907  it 
was  $32.59,  and  in  the  eight  months  of  1908  it  was  $28.97.  The  uni- 
form price  of  American  steel  rails  from  1902  to  1908  has  been  $28. 


Months. 

British  prices 

and  American 

equivalents. 

Prices  of 
American 
steel  rails. 

British 
prices  over 
American. 

1906. 
January 

£  ».  d. 

6    0    7  -S29.35 
6    3    1  -  29.96 
6    5    0  -  8U.  41 
6   6   0  =  ao.4i 
6    7    0-80.89 
6    7    6  -  31.02 
6    7    6  -  31.02 
6    7    6  -  31.02 
6    7    6  -  31.02 
6    7    6  -  31.02 
6    7    6  -  31.02 
6  10    0  -  81.63 

6  12    6  -  82.23 
6  15    0  -  32.84 
6  15    0  -  82.M 
6  15    0  -  32.84 
6  15    0  -  32.84 
6  15    0  -  32.84 
6  15    0  -  32.84 
6  17    6  -  33.45 
6  16    0  -  32.84 
6  15    0  -  32.  H 
6  10    0  -  31.63 
6    7    6-31.02 

6    2    6  -  29.80 
6    2    6  -  29.80 
6    0    7  -  29.35 
5  18    6  -  28.82 

5  17    6  -  28.58 

6  17    6  -  28.58 
5  17    6  -  28. 58 
5  16    3  -  28.28 

128.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
!c8.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

$1.35 

Februarv 

1.96 

March.* 

2.41 

April 

2.41 

M^v ::::;:::;:;:::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::: 

2.89 

June 

S.02 

uly   

3.02 

August 

3.02 

September 

3.02 

October 

3.02 

November 

3.02 

December 

3.6S 

1907. 
^nuary 

4.33 

February  

4.64 

March 

4.84 

April 

4.84 

M^y 

4.84 

June 

4.84 

July 

4.84 

Augun 

5.45 

September 

4.84 

October 

4.  84 

November 

3.63 

December 

S.Q2 

1906. 
January 

1.80 

February 

1.80 

March... 

1.35 

April 

.82 

mSv :::::.:::::::::::::::::::: 

.fiS 

June 

.68 

Julv 

.SA 

August 

.28 

The  above  prices  for  1906  and  1907  do  not  exactly  correspond  with 
others  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  our  English  correspondent, 
but  they  do  agree  in  giving  English  prices  in  these  two  vears  at 
much  higher  feures  than  the  uniform  price  that  prevailed  in  our 
own  country.  If  American  railroad  companies  had  been  compelled 
to  purchase  British  rails  during  the  period  covered  by  the  above 
table  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  England  the  additional  cost  to  them 
would  have  been  at  least  $27,000,000. 

We  reproduce  the  above  tables  and  the  supplementary  statements 
because  tney  are  a  complete  answer  to  those  free  traders  of  all  politi- 
cal parties  who  are  constantly  alleging  that  American  railroad  com- 
panies are  charged  extortionate  prices  for  steel  rails  as  a  result  of 
the  protective  duty  on  rails.  The  duty  on  steel  rails  is  $7.84  per  ton. 
Where  in  the  figures  we  have  given  can  the  free  trader  find  this  duty 
or  any  part  of  it  added  to  the  English  price? 

It  may  be  asked.  If  steel  rails  are  made  in  this  country  and  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  in  free-trade  England,  why  is  any  duty  on  steel 
rails  needed?  Because  England  does  not  make  all  the  rails  that 
might  be  sold  in  our  markets;  Germany  and  Belgium  are  large  pro- 
ducers; and  because  duties  on  foreign  products  should  be  placed  high 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  being  unloaded  upon  our  markets  in 
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periods  of  great  depression  abroad  and  great  industrial  activity  at 
home,  when  foreign  prices  fall  so  low  that  we  could  not  possibly 
compete  with  them.  A  protective  duty  on  steel  rails  is  also  needed 
to  protect  our  steel-rail  makers,  and  the  producers  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  enter  into  their  manufacture,  from  the  competition  which 
is  made  possible  by  continental  syndicates  and  export  oounties. 

KO   MONOPOLY  IN   THE   IBON   TRADE. 

To  refute  a  common  free-trade  charge,  we  republish  from  our 
annual  report  for  1907  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  per- 
centages of  production  of  all  leading  iron  and  steel  products  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  by  independent  companies  in  the 
year  1907.  It  also  gives  for  the  same  year  the  percentages  of  ship- 
ments of  iron  ore  by  the  corporation  and  also  by  the  independent 
companies  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the  percentages  of 
the  total  production  of  iron  ore  and  also  of  coke  in  the  whole  country 
by  the  corporation  and  by  the  independent  companies.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  total  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
and  of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  we  obtain  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  tne  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  1907,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  country's  total  production  of  iron  ore  and  coke 
we  have  obtained  from  the  publications  of  the  division  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
corporation  reporting  to  us  its  share  of  these  shipments  and  pro- 
duction. 

Statement  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  inde- 
pendent companies  in  1907  by  percentages. 


1907. 


Corpora- 1    Inde- 
tion.      pendents. 


Shipments  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 

Total  production  of  Iron  ore 

Production  of  coke 

Spie^elelsen  and  ferromanganese 

All  other  pig  iron,  ferrosilicon,  etc 

Total  pig  iron,  including  spiegeleioen,  etc 

Pcwcmer  steel  ingots  and  castings 

Open*hearth  steel  ingots  and  cast! tigs 

Total  of  above  ingota  and  castings 

BenRener  steel  rails 

Ptructural  shapes 

Plates  and  sheets,  excluding  nail  plate 

Wire  rods 

Bars,  open-hearth  and  iron  rails,  skelp,  nail  plate,  etc 

Total  of  all  finished  rolled  products 

Wire  nails 

Tin  plates  and  temc  plates 


61.7 
43.3 
30.8 


46.3 
56.7 
(J9.7 


54.9 
41.7 

46.1 
66.3 

41.9 

58.1 

64.7 
47.9 

35.3 
62.1 

56.4 

43.6 

51.6 
54.9 
55.8 
71.5 
33.9 

48.4 
45.1 
44.2 
28.6 
66.1 

47.5 

62.6 

66.4 
72.6 

38.6 
22.4 

This  table  completely  disproves  the  statement  so  often  made  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  monopoly  which  cimtrols  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  it  stifles  all  competi- 
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tion  in  these  lines  of  industrial  development.  Indeed,  there  is  one 
branch  of  the  steel  industry  in  whcih  it  is  not  engaged  at  all — ^the 
manufacture  of  crucible  steel. 

James  M.  Swank. 


mON  ORE. 

ANDREW  T.  ENNIS,  OF  ENNIS  &  CO.,  PHUABELPHIA,  PA.,  BECOH- 
MENDS  REPEAL  OF  DTTTT  ON  IRON  ORE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  2^  1908. 
Sereko  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman^  ^\ashington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sib:  As  I  am  in  the  business  of  importing  and  assembling 
foreign  iron  ores  for  pig-iron  and  steel-making  purposes  probably 
anything  I  may  say  favoring  the  repeal  of  present  duty  on  iron  ore 
will  be  received  with  suspicion  of  self-interest,  but  that  this  view 
would  be  unfair  to  me  I  trust  will  develop  ere  the  close  of  this  letter. 
I  have  been  in  the  foreign  ore  business  for  half  a  lifetime  and  am, 
I  think,  very  conversant  with  such  sources  of  supply  and  probable 
quantities  available  to  this  country.  With  the  exception  of  Cuba, 
and  to  some  extent  Newfoundland,  I  believe  that  unless  new  de- 
posits are  discovered  and  operated  the  repeal  of  the  entire  duty  of 
40  cents  per  ton  would  not  in  itself  add  much  tonnage  to  our  iron- 
ore  imports.  I  say  this  for  two  prime  reasons:  (1)  As  soon  as  the 
repeal  became  effective  foreign  miners  would  demand  part  of  the 
duty  in  higher  prices.  (2)  Any  increased  demand  for  transports 
would  advance  freights,  and  that  portion  of  the  duty  not  obtained 
by  the  miner  would  be  taken  by  the  shipowner.  But  while  the  eastern 
smelter  would  not  benefit  by  putting  the  actual  dutv  in  hip  pocket,  he 
would  greatly  benefit  by  insurance,  to  the  extent  oi  the  duty,  against 
increased  cost  through  miners'  higher  demands  and  of  increased  cost 
of  transportation.  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion owns  or  controls  some  CO  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron -ore 
production,  and  enjoys  sufficient  influence  over  the  remaining  40  per 
cent  to  shape  its  policy ;  hence  at  any  day  a  lake  ore  combination  may 
increase  the  ore  cost  to  independents  to  a  point  where  operation 
would  be  impossible.  The  really  poor  end  of  the  steel  business  is 
the  end  that  creates  its  prime  necessity — pig  iron — while  the  high 
prices  made  possible  for  steel  have  conferred  great  benefit  on  steel 
itself — benefit  that  the  manufacturer  of  pig  iron  has  not  been  able 
to  share  in  anything  like  due  proportion.  I  know  furnace  mwi  with 
their  worldly  goods  invested  in  pig-iron  plants  who  are  as  poor  to-day 
as  ten  years  ago — the  spread  in  the  selling  price  between  pig  iron  and 
steel  having  all  along  been  unfair  to  pig  iron.  In  conclusion,  I  have 
every  hope  that  your  wide  investigations  will  uncover  the  truth — 
truth  that  the  American  ore  producer  will  not  be  disadvantaged  one 
iota  through  the  rej)eal  of  iron-ore  duty,  and  that  the  pig-iron  pro- 
ducer by  reason  of  its  repeal  will  be  able  to  carry  on  his  avocation 
with  less  menace  to  his  business  welfare.  In  fact,  increased  importa- 
tions of  the  foreign  low  phosphorous  ores  free  of  all  duty  would  stim- 
ulate development  of  domestic  mining  (and  consequent  increased  em- 
ployment or  domestic  labor),  especially  in   .Eastern  States,  where 
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iron-ore  properties  remain  unworked  because  phosphorus  in  the  ore 
is  too  high  to  make  merchantable  iron  without  admixture  of  ores  low 
in  phospnorus  which  are  best  available  from  foreign  sources  free  of 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  repeal  of  ore 
duty  would  mean  the  encouragement  of  repeal  or  a  lowering  of  the 
present  duty  on  pig  iron,  then  it  were  better  to  leave  the  duty  on  ore 
where  it  is,  for,  be  assured,  that  pig  iron  can  stand  no  reduction  from 
present  duty.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  foreign  free-on-board  pig- 
iron  prices,  and  add  the  ocean  freight  rate,  insurance,  and  charges,  to 
realize  the  blow  to  our  eastern  makers  by  any  lowering  of  the  tariflF 
on  pig  iron.  Whether  the  duty  on  iron  ore  stands  or  is  repealed  will 
make  no  diflFerence  to  the  writer,  as  he  sees  it.  He  speaks  unselfishly 
for  a  great  interest  (pig  iron)  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  country 
that  stands  in  urgent  need  of  your  wise  conclusions. 
RespectfuUy,  ^ 

Andrew  J.  Ennis. 


IRON  ORE,  PIG  IRON,  AND  INGOTS. 

FRAlSrE:  SAHTTEL,  OF  PHLADELPHIA,  PA.,  dlADiS  THAT  MANTJPA& 
TTTBEBS  OF  IBON  AND  STEEL  PBODTTCTS  NEEB  NO  PROTECTION. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  J9, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  to  your  committee 
the  following  brief.  Being  impossible  to  treat  such  an  extensive  sub- 
ject as  the  metal  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  at  such  short  notice, 
he  will  confine  himself  entirely  to  presenting  to  your  committee  the 
subjects  as  covered  by  clauses  No.  121,  iron  ore  and  manganiferous 
iron  ore,  etc. ;  No.  122,  iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro- 
manganese,  ferrosilicon,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel, 
etc.;  No.  135,  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  etc.  The 
articles  in  clauses  named  are  used  as  a  basis  of  cost  for  all  iron  and 
steel  manufactured  products. 

The  importation  of  iron  ore  to  the  United  States,  paying  a  duty 
of  40  cents  per  ton  for  the  year  1906,  was  1,060,390  tons,  and  for  1907 
1,229,168  tons.  Of  the  tonnage  specified  639,362  tons  were  shipped 
from  Cuba  in  1906  and  657,133  tons  in  1907.  The  production  of  iron 
ore  during  the  same  period  in  America  was  47,749,728  tons  in  1900 
and  61,720,619  tons  in  1907.  The  greater  part  of  ore  imported  was 
for  special  purposes,  for  which  the  American  ore  could  not  be  used, 
and  a  further  tonnage  of  the  ore  was  again  exported  in  finished  mate- 
rial, for  which  the  manufacturer  received  in  return  the  99  per  cent 
duty.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  United  States  for  the  importation 
of  ore  is,  consequently,  a  small  factor.  The  prices  of  American  lake 
ot^,  which  regulatea  the  prices  of  other  ores  in  the  United  Statas, 
were  as  follows : 
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Standard  Bessemer  ore  f.  o.  b.  lake  ports:  Average  price  for  six 
years  1894-1899,  $2.48;  price  1900,  $4.50;  average  price  for  six 
years  1901-1906,  $3.51 ;  price  1907,  $4.75 ;  price  1908,  $4.75. 

It  will  be  seen  that  due  to  various  causes  the  price  of  American 
ore  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten  vears.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  on  lake  ores  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  most  materially  decreased,  due  to  the  improved  methoils  of 
mining,  and  the  increase  in  cost  has  been  entirely  due  to  increased 
capitalization  and  the  increased  royalties  paid  to  the  ore  properties 
and  increased  cost  of  rail  transportation.  Consequently,  40  cents  per 
t<)n  to-day,  charged  to  the  ore  user,  is  merely  a  tax  in  the  making  of 
pig  iron  to  such  furnaces  as  find  it  necessary  to  buy  this  mineral,  due 
to  their  special  requirements.  Labor  is  not  benefited  or  the  revenue 
of  the  country  materially  increased. 

Manganese  ore. — According  to  the  schedule,  mknganese  ore  is  on 
the  free  list  at  the  present  time. 

Schedule  No.  1'22. — Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro- 
manganese,   ferrosilicon,   wrought   and   cast   scrap,   iron   and   steel 

scrap,  $4  per  ton  duty.     This  duty  has  been  in  effect  since  — ; ^ 

during  which  time  the  price  of  pig  iron  has  made  wide  fluctuations. 
Taking  the  ordinary  making  of  pig  iron,  it  requires  2  tons  of  ore  to 
1  ton  of  pig,  or  where  foreign  ore  is  used,  the  difference  in  the  blast 
furnace  m  using  foreign  ore  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  80 
cents  per  ton.  The  present  duty  on  pig  iron  is  $4  per  ton.  If  nil 
foreign  ore  was  used  in  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  the  duty  would  be 
80  cents.  The  maker  is,  therefore,  protected  against  the  importation 
of  foreign  pig  to  the  extent  of  $3.20.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton  for  labor  more  than  covers  the  cost  taken  by  blast  furnaces ;  con- 
sequently the  duty  on  pig  iron  is  excessive,  even  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  duty  on  ore.  If  your  committee  would  consider  favorably 
the  appeal  for  a  reduction  of  $2  per  ton  on  tlie  duty  of  pig  iron,  it 
would  not  only  give  the  blast  furnaces  ample  protection  for  their 
labor,  but  would  materially  aid  the  users  of  pig  iron,  and  not  only 
prevent  exorbitant  profits  bein^  made  by  the  makers  of  iron,  but  I 
would  prevent  the  wide  fluctuations  that  have  at  times  taken  place, 
due  to  unnecessary  protection  given  to  the  manufacturers  by  an  un- 
necessary duty.  Scrap  iron  and  steel  scrap,  under  clause  No.  122, 
takes  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton.  There  can  be  no  argument  given  either 
as  to  the  labor  on  scrap  iron  or  the  revenue  derived  from  the  main- 
tenance of  this  tariff  or  for  the  continuance  of  same. 

Ferromanganese. — ^A\liile  this  is  included  in  the  schedule,  taking 
duty  of  $4  per  ton,  manganese  ore,  from  which  it  is  produced,  is  on 
the  free  list,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
manganese  ore  found  in  this  country,  and  while  manjjanese  ore  was 
originally  placed  on  the  free  list  with  the  purpose  of  inducing  man- 
ufacturers to  enter  into  the  production  of  ferromanganese,  there  is 
at  present  practically  but  one  maker  of  ferromanganese  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  has  been  practically  no  increase  in  the  tonnage  pro- 
duced for  some  time  past.  The  importation  of  ferromanganese  for 
the  year  1906  was  84,359  tons,  and  for  the  year  1007,  87,400  tons, 
and,  inasmuch  as  every  maker  of  steel  is  compelled  to  use  a  per- 
centage of  ferromanganese,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  im- 
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portations  of  this  material  will  increase  materially  in  the  coming 
years.  Inasmuch  as  the  giving  of  free  ore  has  not  induced  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  material  here,  and  inasmuch  as  every  steel  works  is 
using  same,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  further  necessity  for 
the  duty  on  this  material.  There  would  not  only  be  the  direct  benefit 
to  every  steel  manufacturer,  but  no  injury  done  to  any  material  in- 
terest in  this  country  by  giving  the  users  free  ferromanganese. 

Clause  No.  135, — Steel  ingots,  cog  ingots,  blooms,  etc.  As  the  du- 
ties covering  the  articles  under  this  heading  are  most  complex,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  framers  of  the  Dingley  tariflF  found  the  necessity  of 
making  the  dutjr  specific  as  well  as  ad  valorem,  according  to  the 
character  and  price  of  the  material  to  be  imported,  and  inasmuch  as 
every  article  in  finished  steel,  excepting  cast  steel,  is  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  shape  of  a  billet  or  ii^got,  the  duty  to  be  charged  on 
same  must  be  considered  from  the  objects  manufactured  from  the 
dutiable  article.  As  a  general  principle,  however,  free  ore  and 
free  pig  iron,  gr  $2  per  ton  duty  on  pig  iron,  would  be  a  material 
aid  to  the  manufacturer  of  steel,  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  duty  should  be  made^on  billets  to  conform  to  the  reduction 
of  duty  above  stated.  The  base  duty  at  present  existing  being  three- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $6.72  per  gross  ton,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  loss  in  the  use  of  pig  iron  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  is  only  about 
6  per  cent,  the  present  duty  on  billets  is  excessive  and  should  hardly 
be  more  than  the  duty  on  pig  iron.  The  actual  cost  of  labor  per  ton 
on  billets  in  this  country,  due  to  our  improved  machinery  and  meth- 
ods, would  not  exceed  the  average  cost  of  labor  per  ton  in  the  English 
mills.  Evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  produced  before  your  committee 
if  you  so  desire. 

The  importation  of  billets  in  1906  was  21,300  tons,  and  in  1907, 
19,334  tons.  Our  export  of  billets  during  the  same  period  was,  in 
1906,  192,618  tons,  and  79,931  tons  in  1907.  In  other  words,  for  the 
actual  protection  of  the  manufacturers  no  duty  at  all  would  be  re- 
quired. The  billets,  however,  that  were  imported  to  this  country 
were  probably  of  special  quality  not  produced  here,  no  billets  being 
imported  of  the  quality  exported.  The  export  of  billets  in  itself, 
even  with  the  duties  of  pig  iron  and  ore,  is  evidence  that,  as  far  as  the 
protection  of  manufacturers  is  concerned,  or  labor  interests,  there  is 
no  need  of  the  duty  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  mate- 
rials asked  for  the  exportation  of  the  articles  named  would  be  fur- 
ther aided. 

Additional  evidence  that  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products 
need  no  further  protection  to  enable  them  to  give  their  labor  the 
highest  and  best  returns  is  in  the  fact  that  in  jjublishing  reports  of 
the  largest  maker  in  this  countrv — and,  in  fact,  in  the  world — of  pig 
iron  and  billets  is  that  during  the  period  of  the  existence  of  this  cor- 
poration they  have  made  an  average  profit  over  a  period  of  five  years 
of  $14  per  gross  ton,  and  in  their  published  report  of  the  last  three 
months^  operations,  where  they  proauced  on  an  average  of  60  per  cent 
of  their  capacity,  their  averaged  profits  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12  per  ton. 

Frank  Samuel, 

Philadelphia. 
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IRON  PIPE,  RODS,  BARS,  AND  PIG  IRON. 

OOBFRET  L  CABOT,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  STATES  THAT  AMERI- 
CAN IBON  PIPE  IS  SOLB  FOB  LOWEB  PBICES  THAN  IN  THIS  I 
COTTNTBY.  j 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  iP,  1908,  « 

COMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS,  ) 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  write  to  urge  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  iron  pipe, 
rods,  bars,  and  pig  iron/  I  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of  many  uiou- 
sands  of  dollars  a  year  by  reason  of  these  duties,  and  this  loss  will 
increase  as  my  business  increases. 

Ten  years  ago  I  went  abroad  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  American  iron  pipe  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  As  I  had  for  fifteen  years  been  a  buyer  of  American 
iron  pipe  in  increasing  quantity,  and  for  cash,  and* had  never  asked 
a  single  maker  of  pipe  to  take  my  note  in  payment  f)f  a  bill,  I  had 
an  excellent  credit  and  was  buying  American  iron  pipe  of  all  the 
different  manufacturers  at  prices  that-were  decidedly  favorable  as 
compared  with  what  other  buyers  in  this  country  were  paying.  For 
instance,  in  the  year  1895  I  sold  a  lot  of  second-hand  2-inch  pipe  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  precisely  the  same  price  that  I  got  by 
telegram  the  same  day  for' new  pipe  from  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Com- 
pany, the  same  size  and  quality. 

Nevertheless,  I  found  in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  rfnd  Germany  American  iron  pipe 
selling  at  less  than  I  could  lay  it  down  for,  showing  that  others  were 
buying  American  iron  pipe  for  export  at  a  considerably  lower  price 
than  I  could  buy  it  and  that  I  was  hopelessly  handicapped  by  the  very 
reason  that  I  was  a  large  buyer  for  use  in  this  countrv,  which  ought 
to  have  helped  me,  and  would  have  under  normal  conditions. 

I  respectfully  protest  against  a  system  which  compels  American 
citizens  to  pa^^  a  much  higher  price  for  American  goods  than  the  same 
are  sold  to  Europeans.  At  one  time  I  was  buying  mercury  bv  the 
flask  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  same  goods  were  sold  m  Ohina 
of  American  production. 

This  country  has  become  the  ^eatest  manufacturing  country  in 
the  world.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anv  two  countries  in 
the  world  manufacture  as  much  as  the  United  States  alone.  Not 
only  that,  it  is  certain  that  no  two  empires  in  the  world,  not  even  the 
British  Empire  and  the  German  Empire  together,  manufacture  as 
much  iron  and  steel  as  the  United  States  alone.  It  is,  therefore,  too 
late  to  set  up  the  claim  of  infant  industries  needing  protection  in 
connection  with  iron  and  steel  industries  in  this  country,  and  I  ear- 
nestly solicit  protection  for  myself  and  other  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  who  ask  no  favors  at  the  expense  of  justice  to  others.  We 
only  ask  a  fair  interchange  of  goods,  untrammeled  by  a  protective 
tariff  tax  or  other  artificial  restrictions.  We  only  want  a  fair  chance 
and  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  others  who  have  been  more 
assiduous  in  asking  favors  of  the  Government. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  I  votel  for  Secretary  Taft  for 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  belief  that  although  he  promised 
us  less  he  would  most  surely  give  us  more  effective  relief  from  the 
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present  outgrown  conditions  of  our  tariff  than  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Biyan,  who  seems  to  be  shifty  and  unreliable  in  his  nature. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  my  interests  in  this  connection  are 
identical  with  those  of  other  makers  of  carbon  black,  and  our  com- 
modity is  the  basis  of  black  printing  inks  throughout  this  country, 
and  a  tax  on  this  industry  is,  therefore,  a  tax  on  the  dissemination  or 
knowledge. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Godfrey  L.  Cabot. 


LEAD. 

J.  H.  H.  SHIHEB,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ADVOCATES  THE 
REMOVAL  OP  DUTY  PROM  LEAD. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  ways  arid  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C: 

In  filing  my  brief  concerning  the  lead  schedule  I  am,  and  have 
been,  an  ardent  believer  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lead  because  of  the  fact  that  a  differential 
is  created  against  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  silver  bullion  produced  in  the  United  States  is  debased  by  reason 
of  the  duty  on  lead. 

I  have  advocated  this  removal  continuously  since  1874,  by  letters 
and  otherwise,  where  I  have  felt  my  efforts  would  avail,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  the  matter  before  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  subject  of  a  differential  is  one  that  is  sometimes  not  easily  ex- 
plained and  is  a  condition  at  all  times  indirectly  created ;  and  what  I 
claim  is  that  the  duty  on  lead  indirectly  creates  a  differential  against 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  when  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  m  competition  with  the  purchases  of  Europe  from  a 
country  on  a  silver  basis,  because  the  duty  on  lead  debases  the  bul- 
lion value  of  every  ounce  of  silver  produced  by  using  lead  as  a  flux 
in  the  smelting  of  the  two  metals. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  loses  the  value  of  such  debasement 
of  the  bullion  value  of  silver  on  that  portion  of  her  silver  produced 
that  we  sell  abroad. 

We  have  been  shipping  in  recent  years  to  Europe  upward  of 
75,000,000  ounces  of  silver  per  annum.  Therefore  whatever  the 
amount  of  this  reduced  value  of  silver  per  ounce  is.  it  can  be  multi- 
plied by  the  amount  we  ship  abroad  at  least. 

I  submit  to  you  a  statement  as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  £.5,000 
sterling  on  a  given  day  to  show  you  the  amount  of  this  differential  cre- 
ated on  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  ounce  in  silver.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  portion  of  silver  bullion  used  by  the  Government  in 
the  coinage  is  not  affected,  because  the  stamping  of  that  bullion  by 
the  United  States  creates  its  parity  with  gold.  It  is  in  its  bullion 
state  that  its  effect  is  paramount,  because  it  is  in  its  bullion  state 
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that  the  markets  of  the  world  recojffnize  its  standard  of  value.  That 
is  to  say,  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  on  a  given  day  in  London 
is  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
and  purchases  of  agricultural  or  other  products  made  on  that  day  in 
India,  Argentine,  or  Egypt  are  settled  for  based  upon  the  price  of 
an  ounce  of  silver  in  London. 

If  London  buys  a  cargo  of  wheat  or  a  cargo  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  on  that  same  day,  it  is  presiunably  purchased  competitively. 
If  an  ounce  of  silver  was  worth  10  cents  more  on  that  day  than  it  was 
worth  one  week  previously,  the  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  or  pound 
of  cotton  would  l>e  enhanced  proportionately  or  decreased  were  sil- 
ver 10  cents  per  ounce  lower,  and  the  bushel  of  grain  or  pound  of 
cotton  purchased  in  the  United  States  competitively  would  be  de- 
creased or  enhanced  accordingly.  Therefore  the  duty  on  lead  de- 
bases the  Drice  of  silver,  and  this  fact  creates  a  diflferential  against 
the  United  States  by  forcing  us  to  meet  a  lower  competitive  value 
than  we  would  otherwise  have  to  meet. 

The  farmer  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  that  portion  of 
our  country  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  realizea  that  his 
prosperous  condition  commenced  to  lower  since  1873.  All  of  them 
knew  and  know  that  there  has  been  something  the  matter,  but  few,  if 
any,  of  them  realized  what  causes  were  at  work,  reducing  year  by 
year  the  value  of  their  farm  lands,  until  they  were  reduced,  in  many 
Uistances,  to  the  value  of  the  buildings  on  the  land.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  during  this  period  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  United 
States,  from  a  mining  and  manufacturing  standpoint,  was  rapidly 
and  surely  increasing.  They  have  not  been  able  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  measure  of  increase  and  pros- 

Eerous  conditions  surrounding  one  avenue  of  business,  and  why  such 
lighting  influences  should  surround  another  and  equally  important 
avenue  of  the  business  of  the  country ;  and  while  they  could  get  good 
prices  and  have  got  good  prices  for  their  farm  products  consumed  in 
the  internal  markets  of  the  United  States,  nevertheless  when  they 
came  to  sell  such  staple  products  as  were  in  demand  abroad  they  were 
met  with  such  low  competitive  prices  for  such  surplus  as  made  the 
average  of  their  earnings  less  than  it  should  be. 

It  is  because  they  were  called  upon  to  sell  their  products  in  the  neutral 
markets  of  the  world  competitively  with  these  same  products  raised 
or  grown  competitively  upon  a  lower  standard  of  values.  That  is  to 
say,  raised  or  grown  in  a  country  where  silver  was  the  basis  of  their 
currency,  because  the  price  of  wneat,  cotton,  and  meat  products  was 
fixed  by  the  price  of  these  products  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world — England,  for  instance— and  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in 
Liverpool  affected  not  only  that  portion  of  their  surplus  that  they 
shipped  abroad,  but  also  all  whicn  was  in  their  barns,  their  stacks, 
and  their  granaries.  The  reason  is  plainly  caused  by  the  differential 
created  by  the  duty  on  lead  debasing  the  price  of  silver  bullion. 

The  agriculturists  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  had 
these  conditions  to  face.  Not  so  with  France  and  Germany.  France, 
to  equalize  her  agricultural  conditions,  imposes  an  import  duty  of 
approximately  30  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  entering  France:  Ger- 
many a  like  amount  approximately.  In  both  countries  agricultural 
conditions  have  been  prosperous  because  the  imposition  of  this  im- 
port duty  has  held  the  internal  prices  of  their  products  on  a  higher 
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level,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  import  duty  on  lead  holds  th^ 
internal  prices  of  lead  to  a  higher  value. 

The  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  of  the  United  Stateji 
have  not  had  these  conditions  to  confront,  because  they  have  not 
been  compelled  to  compete  with  manufactured  products  that  were 
produced  on  a  silver  basis,  as  their  competition  was  largely  with 
England,  France,  and  Grermany  and  other  countries  on  a  gold  basis, 
those  countries  that  are  on  a  silver  basis  having  little  or  no  sur- 
plus manufactures,  the  diflFerential  being  only  created  where  a  coun- 
try on  a  gold  basis  purchases  from  a  country  on  a  gold  basis,  in  com?- 
petition  with  a  nation  on  a  silver  basis. 

In  the  concurrent  smelting  of  lead  and  silver  the  sum  of  the  values 
of  the  two  metals  represents  the  whole  value  of  the  two  metals.  As 
to  which  of  the  two  metals  is  to  be  considered  the  by-product  of  the 
operation  depends  largely  upon  either  the  volume  of  the  respective 
metals  or  the  value  of  the  respective  metals.  Quoting  from  the  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Keed's  speech  at  Alfred,  Me.,  on  August  6, 1896,  he  said: 
^^  Let  me  tell  you  one  simple  thing  that  the  silver  smelters  would  not 
tell  you;  probably  one-third — perhaps  I  am  understating  it  or  over- 
stating it — probably  one-third  of  the  silver  product  of  the  United 
States  was  produced  as  the  result  of  tariff  on  lead.  It  was  a  by- 
product." 

Measured  by  tonnage,  silver  is  undoubtedly  the  by-product  of 
lead.  Measured  by  values  prior  and  up  to  1872,  lead  was  the  by- 
product of  silver,  but  since  1872  silver  is  the  by-product  of  lead, 
and  since  that  date  it  has  become  more  and  more  so  by  the  decreasing 
values  of  silver  bullion.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  in 
1872  it  was  discovered  that  the  dry  silver  ores  of  Colorado  and  else- 
where could  be  best  smelted  with  lead  as  a  flux  in  the  same  manner 
that  limestone  is  used  to  flux  the  oxide  of  iron,  allowing  it  to  form 
metallic  iron.  If  I  remember  aright,  5,000  ounces  of  sflver  was  all 
that  was  produced  by  this  process  in  1872.  Silver  bullion  at  that 
time  was  worth  $1.03  per  ounce.  Since  that  time  all  the  direct 
smelted  silver  has  been  produced  by  that  method.  Of  course  this 
does  not  include  the  silver  produced  either  electrolytically  or  electro- 
chemically.  My  remarks  deal  only  with  the  production  of  silver 
by  the  use  of  lead  as  a  flux,  it  being  only  of  recent  years  that  the 
volume  of  silver  electrolytically  or  electro-chemically  produced  has 
been  of  imporiance  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  the  smelting 
process,  and  this  has  tended  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  com- 
plained of. 

The  average  production  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead  is  about  100 
ounces,  measured  by  all  the  silver  produced  and  all  the  lead  produced. 
The  duty  on  lead  can  therefore  be  divided  by  100.  The  present  duty 
on  lead  is  $42.50  per  ton.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
proportionate  effect  of  the  duty  on  lead  would  be  equal  to  42^  cents 
per  ounce  of  silver. 

If  lead  were  on  the  free  list,  the  market  price  of  lead  would  be 
affected  approximately  $42.50  per  ton.  less  the  ocean  freight,  or  prac- 
tically equal  to  40  cents  per  ounce  oi  silver  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  the  smelting  process,  and  were  the  production  of  silver 
confined  to  this  process  alone  it  would  affect  the  value  of  silver  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  40  cents  per  ounce,  but  as  silver  produced 
by  the  electrolytic  and  electro-chemical  processes  has  recently  largely 
iiicivased,  the  effect  would  \k'  to  reduce  this  40  cents  per  ounce  pro- 
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portionately,  although  the  total  product  of  lead  has  been  diyided  by 
the  total  product  of  silver  produced  by  all  processes  to  arrive  at 
the  average  of  silver  produced  per  ton  of  lead.  All  this,  however, 
can  be  arrived  at  by  consulting  tne  statistics  on  production. 

This  whole  subject  is  a  complicated  one.  It  there  were  only  two 
conditions  under  discussion,  the  subject  would  be  affected  by  a  diflfer- 
ence;  but  when  three  or  more  conditions  are  under  discussion  then 
the  difference  becomes  a  differential,  in  favor  of  or  against  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  affected,  as,  in  this  case,  a  country  on  a  gold  basis 
buying  from  another  country  on  a  gold  basis  a  product  that  is  bought 
in  competition  with  a  country  on  a  silver  basis  creates  the  differentiaL 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  be  radical,  and  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions which!  have  attempted  to  show  do  exist  (and  I  do  most  con- 
fidently maintain  that  they  do  exist,  although  I  may  be  unable  to  fully 
satisfy  this  committee  of  their  existence) ,  then  the  duty  on  lead  should 
be  ultimately  removed.  Any  change  of  the  duty,  however,  should  be 
a  reasonable,  gradual  one,  and  its  final  removal  so  timed  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  silver  who  have  large  works,  and  employ  a  large  numl)er  of 
men,  should  not  be  too  suddenly  affected.  Any  changes  that  niaj-  be 
niade  in  the  tariff  should  extend  over  a  term  of  years,  say  with  a  re<hic- 
tion  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  duty  on  lead  per  annum,  which 
would  cover  practically  the  entire  reduction  in  four  years. 

There  is  perhaps  but  one  hardship  that  would  be  the  result  of  this 
reduction  of  duty,  and  that  would  be  the  interests  covered  by  the 
soft-lead  i^roducing  district  of  Missouri.  There  would  be  no  par- 
ticular hardship  exerted  on  the  smelting  interests,  because  whatever 
they  lose  in  the  duty  on  lead  would  be  made  up  to  them  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  silver,  although  the  volume  of  their  business  would 
presumabl]^  be  curtailed. 

This  subject  has  engrossed  my  attention  since  1874.  At  that  time  I 
urged  friends  and  relatives  of  mine  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  of 
farm  land  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  To-day  some  of  these  same  farms 
are  worth  only  one-third  of  the  value  that  they  were  at  that  time. 

If,  after  giving  mature  consideration  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  duty  on  lead  should  be  removed,  reduced,  or  changed  in  any 
manner,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  producers 
of  soft  lead  in  the  Missouri  district,  it  should  seem  desirable  that  no 
changes  in  the  tariff  be  made,  then  I  would  urge  that  the  internal -reve- 
nue tax  be  levied  upon  that  portion  of  the  lead  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  the  process  of  smelting  silver  with  lead  as  a  flux  equal  to 
any  duty  that  may  be  imposed  on  lead  imported  into  the  United 
States.  And  I  believe  that  with  equal  propriety  this  same  tax  should 
be  laid  upon  all  silver  produced,  either  electrolytically  or  electro- 
chemically,  where  any  duty  exists  on  any  portion  of  the  metallic 
contents  forming  the  component  parts  of  the  ores  or  metals  put  into 
the  electrolytic  bath  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  silver  contents 
therefrom.  Besides,  this  internal-revenue  tax  would  amount  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000,000  per  annum,  based  upon  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  assuming  approximately  350,000  tons  ot  lead  were  produced 
in  1907  as  the  whole  production  of  the  United  States,  and  assuming 
that  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  produced  in  the  smelting 
and  electrolytic  processes  (my  information  being  that  something 
over  100,000  tons  of  soft  lead  was  produced  last  year  in  the  Missouri 
district). 
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Either  the  duty  on  lead  of  2^  cents  per  pound  should  be  entirely 
removed  or  an  internal  tax  equal  to  any  duty  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  pig  lead  should  be  levied  upon  that  portion  produced  concur- 
rently with  silver,  because  of  its  effect  in  debasing  the  bullion  value 
of  silver,  which  is  partly  used  in  our  coinage.  Either  remedy  would  be 
equally  effective  in  curing  this  defect  in  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  duty. 

The  effect  of  either  one  of  these  two  remedies  would  be  instantane- 
ous, would  perfectly  equalize  the  duties,  and  would  wipe  off  of  the  po- 
litical map  the  so-called  "  crime  of  1873."  No  law  that  was  passed  at 
that  time  demonetized  silver  bullion,  and  no  law  that  has  ever  been 
passed,  whether  to  purchase  silver  bullion  or  to  refrain  from  nurchas- 
mg  silver  bullion,  nas  affected  the  price  of  silver  bullion.  Only  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  new 
methods  introduced  of  smelting  silver  ores  with  lead  as  a  flux  created 
a  condition  certainly  not  contemplated.  Only  because  of  the  fact  that 
silver  is  used  in  part  for  the  world's  currency  would  these  conditions 
be  harmful  or  the  differential  created. 

If  a  process  unknown  prior  to  1872  enabled  the  producer  of  silver 
and  lead  to  produce  his  combined  metal  at  a  cost  very  much  below 
any  world-known  process,  and  if  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  country,  having  this  knowledge  and  choosing  to  reach 
out  for  the  world's  market  for  silver,  decided  to  reduce  the  price,  by 
reason  of  the  lower  cost  attained,  the  using  of  this  discovery,  as  a 
country  possessing  this  knowledge,  part  of  our  people  were  benefited. 
But  when  this  knowledge,  acquired  from  natural  laws  and  sciences, 
vitiated  and  changed  entirely  the  clear  intent  of  our  tariff  law,  viz, 
to  equalize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  protection  of  all  the  country's 
interests,  but  placed  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  country  at  a  dis- 
advantage, then  it  becomes  a  question  of  which  is  the  most  important 
interest  to  protect — that  portion  of  our  people  who  are  benented  by 
the  production  of  silver  and  lead  concurrently,  or  the  whole  of  our 
agricultural  population,  or  both  classes — because,  after  all,  these  are 
the  two  interests  that  you  gentlemen  of  this  committee  have  to  con- 
sider in  this  whole  question.  The  agriculturists  have  undoubtedly 
suffered  since  1872,  and  only  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lead  entirely 
or  an  internal-revenue  tax  on  that  portion  of  the  lead  produced  con- 
currently with  silver  will  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  interests  of 
both  the  agricultural  element  of  the  United  States  and  the  producers 
of  silver  concurrently  with  a  duty-protected  metal. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  as  between  the  two  classes  of  lead,  the  soft 
lead  of  Missouri  and  the  desilverized  lead,  it  would  be  unfair  to  place 
an  internal  revenue  upon  the  desilverized  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  obviously  unfair  to  allow  a  law  to  continue  to  perpetuate  a  con- 
dition it  was  never  intended  to  create,  and  did  not  exist  until  lead  and 
silver  were  smelted  concurrently.  In  all  our  laws  relating  to  the 
tariff  there  are  none  creating  the  effect  herein  pointed  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  submit  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  moral  right  to  protect  with  a  duty  a  metal  produced 
concurrently  with  another  metal  that  is  used  for  its  currency,  thereby 
debasing  the  bullion  value  of  the  metal  used  for  its  coinage,  besides 
creating  a  differential  against  its  agricultural  population  in  favor  of 
a  foreign  country. 

J.  N.  M.  Shimer. 
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Statement  of  purchasing  power  of  £S/)00  sterling  on  a  given  day  in 
New  York,  Argentina,  and  India, 

Admitting  that  £5,000  in  gold  would  buy  exactly  the  same  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  in  Liverpool  on  the  22d  of  July  from 
any  country  from  which  competitive  wheat  could  be  bought  in  that 
market  by  reason  of  the  f reignt  on  the  wheat  from  the  remote  i>orts 
equalizing  the  cost  of  the  wheat  from  the  less  remote  ports ;  also  ad- 
mitting that  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  sell  for  the  same  price  per 
bushel  delivered  in  Liverpool  market  on  a  given  day^  whether  it  came 
from  a  remote  or  less  remote  market,  provided  the  quality  is  equal  on 
a  given  day,  wheat  based  upon  the  value  of  5  shillings  per  cental, 
equal  to  73^  cents  per  bushel  in  Liverpool,  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
1896,  £5,000  in  English  gold  would  buy  at  the  respective  ports  of  New 
York,  Argentina,  and  India  f.  o.  b,  vessel,  in  New  York  35,662^ 
bushels,  in  India  36,953f^  bushels,  and  in  Argentina  37,634^  bushels 
of  No.  2  red  or  winter  wheat,  assuming  the  quality  and  grade  would 
be  the  same  in  each  case.  Both  the  freight  and  wheat  from  New 
York  bought  in  the  New  York  market  woiild  l)e  settled  for  on  a  gold 
basis;  the  wheat  bought  from  Argentina  would  be  settled  for  based 
on  the  value  of  the  Argentina  currency,  which  is  silver,  and  the  wheat 
bought  in  India  would  be  settled  for  based  on  the  value  of  the  Indian 
currency,  which  is  silver.  In  making  these  cost  prices  in  silver,  and 
assuming  a  value  of  70  cents  per  ounce  is  put  upon  the  silver,  it  is 
contended  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  lead 
on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1896,  enhanced  the  price  of  silver  bullion 
from  60  up  to  70  cents  per  ounce.  Should  this  purchase  of  wheat 
have  been  made  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1896,  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  silver  at  60  cents  per  ounce,  the  number  of  bushels  purchased 
by  the  £5,000  of  English  gold  in  the  respective  markets  would  have 
been  as  follows:  In  New  York,  35,662^  bushels;  in  India,  42,230 
bushels;  in  Argentina,  43,010  bushels. 

If,  as  contended,  the  further  removal  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  lead  were  accomplished,  it  would  enhance  the  value  of  sil- 
ver from  70  cents  per  ounce  to  80  cents  per  ounce.  In  this  case  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  £5,000  English  gold  would  purchase, 
supposing  the  price  of  wheat  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the 
increased  value  of  the  dollar  in  Argentina,  would  b?.,  in  New  York. 
86,662  bushels;  in  India,  31,676  bushels;  and  in  Arin^itina,  32  258 
bushels. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  if  the  price  of  wheat  were  to  advance 
in  Argentina  and  a  smaller  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  c«»uld  he  pur- 
chased for  the  £5,000  of  English  gold,  that  wheat  would  advance 
simultaneously  in  the  United  States?  The  fact  is  apparent  that  in 
the  advance  or  fall  of  wheat  in  Argentina  or  in  India  the  price  of 
silver  and  the  price  of  wheat  are.  both  affected  in  these  countries. 
As  to  the  silver,  however,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States,  the  values  are  not  affected,  because  the  silver 
dollar  is  the  equal  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  bullion  prices  of  silver 
have  no  effect  on  the  same.  Consequently,  the  price  of  wheat  is 
affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  silver. 

In  New  York  35,662  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  necessary,  at  73* 
cents  per  bushel,  to  pay  for  £5,000  sterling  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  and  at  this  time  £4,825  sterling  would  buy  m  India  35,662 
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bushels  of  wheat,  and  £4,765  sterling* would  buy  the  same  quantity 
in  Argentina.  With  silver  at  60  cents  an  ounce  it  would  require 
£4,136  sterling  to  buy  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  in  India  and  £4,084 
sterling  to  buy  a  like  amount  m  Argentina;  but  with  silver  at  80 
cents  per  ounce  it  would  require  £5,514  sterling  to  buy  35,662  bushels 
of  wheat  in  India  and  £5,446  sterling  to  buy  a  like  amount  in 
Argentina. 

5?  it  not  apparent  that  the  United  States  would  have  gotten  an 
equivalent  for  her  35,662  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  highest  amount 
obtainable  for  wheat  in  either  of  the  countries  named,  rather  than 
the  £5,000  sterling  she  gets  under  the  present  basis  of  prices  ? 

J.  N.  M.  Shimer. 
(Of  L.  &  R.  Wister  &  Co.) 


MANGANESE  STEEL. 

THE  TATIOB  IROTSf  AND  STEEL  COITPANY,  OF  HIGH  BEIDGE,  H.  J„ 
SUBMITS  STTPPIEHEHTAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  MANGANESE 
STEEL. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Watj3  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

The  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  re- 
spectfully suggests,  in  view  of  the  recent  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  manganese  steel — i.  e.,  steel  containing  not  less  than  7  per 
cent  manganese — and  the  many  forms  and  shapes  of  useful  articles 
manufactured  therefrom,  such  as  safes,  vaults,  rails,  frogs  or  switches 
for  steam,  electrical,  or  industrial  railways,  grinding  or  crushing 
machinery,  or  parts  thereof,  excavating  or  dredging  machinery,  or 
parts  thereof,  car  wheels,  etc.,  that  the  new  act  should  contain  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  clause  for  manganese  steel  so  that  all  uncertainty 
as  to  its  classification  will  be  eliminated. 

After  more  mature  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  than  could 
be  given  in  the  short  time  allotted  prior  to  the  filing  of  our  brief  on 
the  25th  of  November,  ultimo,  we  conclude  as  to  this  article  specific 
duties  are  preferable  to  ad  valorem,  and  suggest  the  followmg  as 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  the  continued  success  of  this  industry  in 
the  United  States : 

All  manganese  steel,  i.  e.,  steel  containing  not  less  than  7  per  cent 
manganese,  whether  cast,  forged,  or  rolled,  valued  at  3  cents  and  not 
above  6  cents  per  pound,  2  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  6  cents  and 
not  above  9  cents  per  pound,  3  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  9  cents 
and  not  above  12  cents  per  pound,  3 J  cents  per  pound ;  all  valued 
above  12  cents  per  pound,  4  cents  per  pound. 

This  will  not  anord  abnormal  profits,  but  is  believed  to  be  the 
minimum  duty  that  will  protect  this  industry,  in  which  the  element 
of  labor  is  by  far  the  greatest  factor. 

It  may  be  further  said  that  home  competition  is  rapidly  growing 
and  the  consumer  is  assured  of  reasonable  prices  from  this  cause. 

The  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  preeminently  within  that 
class  referred  to  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Deoem*- 
ber  Century,  page  202,  wherein  he  says : 

The  Republic  hns  become  the  home  of  steel  and  this  Ih  the  ago  of  nteel. 
It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the  small  mannfacturer  of  some 
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specialty  In  steel  which  still  ueeds  a  measure  of  protection.  The  writer  hopes, 
If  such  there  be.  the  committee  will  give  patient  attention  to  such  cases.  It  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  these  too  much  rather  than  too  little  support 
Every  enten)ri8e  of  this  kind  should  be  fostered.  The  writer  speaks  only  of 
the  ordinary  articles  and  forms  of  steel  as  being  able  to  stand  without  pro- 
tection. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


SXELLED   FISHHOOKS. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  December  2^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshington^  D.  C. 

GentiuEmen  :  I  ask  your  kind  consideration  of  the  following  mat- 
ter: I  am  a  small  manufacturer  of  fishing  tackle  and  located  in 
Brookline,  Mass.  One  branch  of  the  business  is  the  tying  of  hooks 
to  silkworm  gut  by  hand,  commonly  known  as  siielled  hooks.  Now, 
I  import  these  hooks  from  Redditch,  England,  on  which  there  is  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  gut  which  I  tie  on  the  hooks 
is  a  raw  material  to  me  and  there  is  no  duty  on  it. 

Now,  my  competitor  on  the  other  side  sends  into  this  country 
hooks  tied  on  gut  and  the  duty  is  but  25  per  cent.  Now,  I  prote^ 
against  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  have  for  the  past  few  years, 
but  can  get  no  redress.  As  the  major  it  v  of  the  fishhooks  used  in 
this  country  are  made  in  Redditch,  England,  I  can  not  understand 
where  my  protection  comes  in. 

All  I  ask  is  an  equitable  or  fair  rate,  so  I  can  compete  better  with 
my  competitor  on  the  other  side.  As  things  now  exist  he  has  much 
the  better  of  it. 

I  have  and  my  father  before  me  spent  the  best  part  of  our  lives 
in  this  business,  and  I  consider  myselr  an  expert  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  it.  Hoping  you  will  consider  my  great  interest  in  this  matter, 
I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  W.  Shields. 


STEEL  BANDS  OR  PLATES  FOR  MAKING  SAWS. 

THE  SmONDS  MANUFACTXTRINQ  COMPANY,  FITCHBTTSQ,  MASS., 
MAKERS  OF  SAWS,  RECOMMENDS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Schedi'lp:  C. — Metah,  and  manufactures  ofs  "paragraphs  128. 1S5,  HL 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass.,  Deeeniher  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Cliairman  Committee  on  Ways  ami  Means. 

House  of  Rep^'C'sentati res^  Washington^  D,  ('. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  we 
beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  conmiittee  the 
recommendation  that  the  clause  in  paragraph  128  which  reads 
"  Steel  bands  or  strips  untempered,  suitable  for  making  band  saws, 
three  cents  per  pouna  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  tempered 
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or  tempered  and  polished,  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem,"  should  be  stricken  out,  and  that  in  baragraph  135  should 
be  inserted  after  the  clause.  "  Saw  plates,  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured," the  following:  "Steel  bands  or  strips  untempered,  suit- 
able for  making  band  saws; "  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
there  should  be  added:  '^ Provided^  That  on  steel  bands  or  strips, 
tempered,  or  tempered  and  polished,  suitable  for  making  band  saws, 
there  shall  be  paid  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the 
rate  provided  m  this  act  for  steel  bands  or  strips  untempered,  suit- 
able for  making  band  saws." 

Paragraph  141.  That  the  clause  which  reads  "  and  on  steel  circu- 
lar saw  plates  there  shall  be  paid  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  in 
addition  to  the  rate  provided  in  this  act  for  steel  saw  plates  "  should 
be  stricken  out. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  desired  would  be  to  make  the  duties  on 
•*  steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,  suitable  for  making  band  saws," 
and  on  "  steel  circular-saw  plates  "  the  same  as  on  "saw  plates,  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured,"  and  to  preserve  approximately  the  same 
increase  in  duty  on  "  steel  bands  or  strips,  tempered,  or  tempered  and 
polished,"  cbnipared  with  "steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,"  as 
exists  in  the  present  tariff. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  these  changes : 

First.  All  crucible  steel  for  whatever  form  or  bars  or  plates  is 
first  produced  in  the  form  of  ingots  and  afterwards  rolled  down  to 
the  form  and  thickness  and  sheared  to  the  shape  adapted  to  its  ulti- 
mate use.  Steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,  suitable  for  making 
band  saws,  steel  circular-saw  plates,  or  saw^  plates  may  be  made  from 
ingots  of  different  money  values  per  pound,  but  the  selling  price  is 
regulated  by  the  value  of  the  ingots  used  plus  the  labor  of  rolling 
and  shearing,  and  the  losses  due  to  shearing  to  specified  shapes. 
Therefore,  if  the  ingot  values,  labor,  or  shearing  losses  in  any  one 
of  the  steel  products  referred  to  are  moi-e  than  m  others,  the  result 
would  naturally  be  that  they  would  be  invoiced  at  a  higher  price 
per  pound,  ana  thus  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  and 
it  seems  a  decided  injustice  to  place  the  tariff  on  steel  bands  or  strips, 
untempered,  suitable  for  making  band  saws,  and  on  circular-saw 
plates  of  a  given  value  per  pound,  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  duty 
on  other  saw  plates  of  the  same  value  per  pound. 

Second.  It  appears  from  the  government  statistics  of  imports 
of  steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,  suitable  for  making  band  saws, 
and  steel  circular-saw  plates,  and  from  figures  which  we  have  made 
up  covering  our  purchases  of  these  same  articles  imported  for  us, 
that  we  consume  a  majority  of  the  total  imports  coming  under  these 
two  headings. 

We  beg  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  printed  statistics  of  im- 
ports of  steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,  suitable  for  making  band 
saws,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  80,  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  are 
apparently  incorrect,  for  during  each  of  thase  five  years  we  pur- 
chased more  imported  steel  coming  under  this  heading  than  is  shown 
in  the  statistics  as  having  been  imported.  So  far  as  we  have  knowl- 
edge, the  statistics  of  imports  for  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1908,  appear  correct,  and  it  is  on  this  last  year's  figures 
that  we  base  the  statement  earlier  in  this  paragraph. 
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Would  further  state  that  we  do  not  import  in  our  own  name,  bat 
buy  from  the  United  States  agents  of  the  foreign  mills. 

Third.  The  extra  ^duties  now  levied  on  these  two  articles  make  it 
necessary  for  the  consumer  of  saws  made  from  these  plates  to  pay  a 
higher  price  in  order  that  they  can  have  goods  of  the  quality  re- 
quired tor  their  work. 

Fourth.  We  are  forced  to  buy  certain  steel  plates  from  foreign 
producers,  as  we  are  unable  to  obtain  from  mills  m  this  country  such 
plates  and  bands  of  the  high  quality  and  continuous  uniformi^  that 
we  require. 

Fifth.  We  are  in  a  neutral  position  as  to  any  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting specific  duties  on  saw  plates  and  other  steels  as  now  in  eflFect 
4inder  paragraph  135,  and  onljr  ask  for  the  changes  above  outlined  in 
order  that  the  present  discriminating  duties  on  steel  bands  or  strips 
untempered,  suitable  for  making  band  saws  and  steel  circular  saw 
plates,  may  be  eliminated. 

'We  commend  the  above  to  your  favorable  consideration,  and  if 
there  is  further  information  that  we  can  furnish  we  trust  you  will 
so  advise  us. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

SiMONDS  Manufacturing  Co- 
Daniel  SiMONDS,  President. 


STEEL-HARDENING  METALS. 

THE  ELECTEO-ITETALLTTEOICAL  COMPANY,  NIAGAEA  FALLS,  N.  T., 
SUBMITS  SUPPLEMENTAL  BEIEF  EELATIVE  TO  FEEEO  ALLOYS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  submit  our  reasons  for  asking  that  in  the 
coming  revision  of  the  tariff  you  give  special  attention  to  the  status 
of  ferro-silicon,  ferro-chrome,  ferro-tungsten,  and  the  other  ferro 
alloys  (except  ferro-manganese,  which  is  in  a  different  category,  and 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned),  and  of  the  metals  which  are  the 
most  valuable  components  of  those  alloys. 

We  ask  (1)  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  made  clear  and  certain;  (2) 
that  the  duty  be  equalized  on  the  articles  mentioned  and  be  an  ad 
valorem  one ;  (3)  that  the  duty  be  made  a  reasonable  one  on  them  all. 

THE  Dl-TY  SHOULD  BE  MADE  CLEAR  AND  CERTAIN. 

It  is  not  so  now  on  the  ferros  we  speak  of  (except  ferro-silicon). 
They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  law  by  name,  and  it  has  been  held  in 
court  that  they  are  not  "  metals  unwrought "  because  they  are  not 
capable  of  being  wrought,  and  that  they  are  therefore  dutiable  by 
similitude  to  ferro-manganese  at  only  $4:  a  ton,  although  some  of 
them  are  worth  over  $4,000  a  ton.  (United  States  v.  Roessler  &  Hass- 
lacher  Chemical  Co.,  137  Fed.,  770,  C.  C.  A.,  second  circuit.  New 
York.)     But  later  another  court  held  that  certain  bronze-hardening 
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alloy,  not  an^  more  capable  of  being  wrought  .than  our  ferros,  was 
properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  ^'  metals  unwfought." 
(Thomas  v.  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co.,  142 
Fed.,  734,  C.  C.  A.,  third  circuit,  Philadelphia.)    •    . 

So,  while  for  a  time  the  foreign  f erros  were  admitted  at  the  trivial 
duty  of  $4  a  ton,  they  (except  ferrosilicon  and  ferromanganese)  are 
now  being  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  await  the  final  result 
of  renewed  litigation.  A  new  case  was  made,  which  was  decided  by 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  in  favor  of  the  20 
per  cent  assessment,  but  this  is  now  pendmg  on  appeal  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  in  Philadelphia  (Lavino  v.  United  States,  Hemp- 
stead V.  United  States,  and  Hampton  v.  United  States) .  The  result 
of  that  litigation  will  doubtless  be  favorable,  but  we  submit  that  the 
law  should  be  made  clear  beyond  peradventure. 

As  the  foreign  f erros  have  been  admitted  at  one  time  at  only  $4  a 
ton,  and  possibly  may  again  secure  that  rate  of  duty  by  some  court 
decision,  the  domestic  interests  can  not  ^o  ahead  with  the  development 
of  their  expensive  plants  with  the  requisite  assurance  of  stability. 

THE  DT7TY  SHpULD  BE  EQUALIZED  AND  BE  MADE  AD  VALOREM. 

The  reason  which  once  existed  for  putting  ferrosilicon  at  $4  a  ton 
duty  no  longer  exists.  This  rate,  the  same  as  that  on  pig  iron,  orig- 
inated when  ferrosilicon  was  made  in  a  blast  furnace  only,  contains 
only  10  per  cent  or  12  per  cent  of  silicon,  and  was  wortn  about  ^0 
a  ton,  making  the  duty  equivalent  to  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
It  may  be  added  that  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  have  always, 
even  up  to  date,  been  made  in  blast  furnaces  only. 

Ferrosilicon  to-day,  besides  being  still  produced  by  the  blast  fur- 
nace^ can  be  and  is  made  by  electro-metallurgical  processes  to  contain 
as  high  as  75  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon,  and  this  is  worth  from  four 
to  ei^t  times  as  much  as  the  lower-grade  article.  It  is  not  right  that 
these  different  products  should  carry  the  same  per  ton  duty,  and  an 
ad  valorem  rate  will  give  the  proper  proportion  in  the  duty  auto- 
matically, because  the  value  varies  with  the  silicon  content. 

Each  one  of  the  other  ferros  also  varies  in  the  content  of  its  valuable 
material — ^the  chromium,  tungsten,  etc. — and  takes  a  correspondingly 
variable  price.     Here,  also,  an  ad  valorem  rate  is  the  only  feasible  one. 

And  ferrosilicon  and  the  other  ferros  (except  ferromanganese^ , 
being  made  of  varying  grades  and  vahies  by  blast  furnace,  or  electric 
furnace,  or  chemical  process,  should  all  be  put  on  a  paritv  in  the 
tariff. 

Of  course,  the  duty  should  be  levied  on  the  metals  themselves — 
chromium,  tungsten,  etc. — at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  ferro  alloys  of 
them,  since  otherwise  there  would  be  great  inducement  to  evasion  of 
the  intended  duty.  Moreover,  our  arguments  are  applicable  to  both 
the  metals  and  their  alloys. 

THE  DITY   SIIOI'LD   BE    A    REASONABLE   ONE    FOR    DEVELOPMENT   AND 

PROTECTION. 

The  present  duty  of  $4  a  ton  on  ferrosilicon  has  seen  the  decay  of 
many  blast  furnaces  in  the  United  States  which  formerly  produced 
the  low  grade,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  electric  furnaces  can  not 
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effectively  complete  in  high-grade  ferrosilicon  with  the  foreign  prod- 
uct on  the  basis  of  the  present  duty. 

The  duty  on  all  the  ferro  alloys  (except  ferroman^anese),  and  the 
metals  from  which  they  derive  their  chief  characteristics,  should  be 
put  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  less  rate  than  that  will  not  place  the 
mdustry  upon  a  stable  basis  and  enable  it  to  successfully  compete  with 
foreign  producers. 

There  ought  to  be  no  dispute  of  our  statements  concerning  the  cost 
of  the  ferro  alloys.  The  official  record  of  the  cases  now  pending  in 
Philadelphia  shows  that  the  ones  actually  involved  there  had  a  for- 
eign value  of  $4,317  per  ton  for  the  ferro  vanadium,  of  from  $1,032 
to  $1,991  per  ton  for  the  ferrotungsten  and  of  from  $98  to  $715  per 
ton  for  the  ferrochromium. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  we  ask  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  ores  which  are  our  raw  materials  remain,  as 
they  are  now,  on  the  free  list.  Naturally,  if  these  are  made  dutiable 
(as  to  which  we  say  nothing  now)  we  should  need  a  correspondingly 
higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  ferro  alloys,  etc.,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit 
of  an  appropriate  differential. 

WHAT  ARE   FERRO  ALLOYS? 

In  general  the  term  "  ferro  alloy  "  signifies  an  alloy  in  which  iron, 
constituting  the  base  metal,  is  alloyed  with  another  and  more  valu-  , 
able  metallic  element,  such  as  chromium,  silicon,  tungsten,  molyb- 
denum, etc.  Many  elements  are  commercially  obtainable  as  ferro 
alloys  which  are  not  readily  obtainable  as  separate  metals,  and  such 
ferro  alloys  are  in  better  form  for  use  than  if  they  were  not  alloyed 
with  the  base  metal  iron. 

USE   OF   FERRO   ALLOYS. 

The  principal  use  of  the  various  ferro  alloys  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  most  of  them  going  into  "  special  steels,"  or  "  alloy  steels.^' 
Generally  speaking,  each  of  the  alloys  imparts  a  different  character- 
istic to  the  finished  product,  as,  lor  instance,  chromium  imparts 
toughness;  nickel,  hardness  and  toughness  and  greater  tensile 
strength;  vanadium,  hardness  and  greater  tensile  strength  and  re- 
sistance to  strains  and  shocks;  and  the  use  of  tungsten  produces  a 
steel  which  retains  its  temper  even  when  red-hot.  The  manufacture 
of  alloy  steel  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  is  capable  of 
still  further  development,  and  undoubtedly  this  development  will 
take  place,  as  such  alloy  steels  are  superior  in  quality  to  ordinary 
carbon  steels.  Silicon,  which  is  usually  added  to  steel  in  the  form 
of  ferrosilicon,  is  largely  used  to  remove  occluded  gases  and  to  make 
steel  solid  and  free  from  blowholes  or  other  imperfections. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ferro  alloys  are  used  in  the  most 
minute  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  steel — usually  small  frac- 
tions of  1  per  cent.  Therefore  they  form  a  very  insignificant  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  finished  steel. 

H1S1X)KY   OF   FKRIJO  ALLOYS. 

In  the  early  use  of  ferro  alloys  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  some  of 
the  alloys  of  inferior  quality,  of  low  grade  and  low  content  of  the 
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metal  alloyed  with  the  base  metal  ir<m,  were  produced  in  blast  fur- 
naces. In  fi:eneral  these  products  were  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was 
only  after  tne  wonderful  development  which  has  taken  place  in  re- 
cent years  in  electric  furnaces  that  these  products  could  be  manufac- 
ture<f  satisfactorily  and  with  any  degree  of  economj^.  For  instance, 
the  ferrosilicon«  which  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff  act 
of  1897,  was  the  blast-furnace  product  which  contained  only  from 
10  to  12  per  cent  of  silicon.  This  product  has  been  largely  super- 
seded by  high-grade  ferrosilicoa  containing  50  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  or  more  of  silicon,  and  this  is  the  product  of  the  electric  furnace. 
Now  the  electric-furnace  product  is,  depending  upon  its  silicon  con- 
tent, from  four  to  eight  times  as  valuable  aa  the  blast-furnace  prod- 
uct, and  yet  it  has  received  no  more  i)rotec*^on  than  tlje  low-grade 
blast-furnace  product,  which  was  specifically  enumerated  at  $4  per 
ton  in  the  act  of  1897.  This  unfortunate  condition  has  materially 
retarded  the  development  of  the  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  figures  of  imports  of  ferrosilicon,  taken  from  gov- 
ernment records,  show  the  startling  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  ten  years: 


Year. 


1897. 
1907. 


PereenL 
22.78 
6.54 


When  the  demand  arose  for  better  steels  and  better  and  more  alloys 
for  producing  special  steels,  American  inventors,  American  capital 
and  enterprise,  and  American  research  and  experiment  succeeded  in 
producing  a  number  of  these  alloys  in  the  electric  furnace,  many  of 
which  were  totally  unknown  previously.  This  ref€!r|  especially  to 
higher  silicon  compounds  with  iron,  and  to  a  number  of  other  alloys 
which  had  previously  not  been  known  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  industry,  which  is  truly  an  infant  industry,  Ameri- 
can engineers  and  metallurgists  have  seen  the  results  of  their  efforts 
rapidly  snatched  from  them  by  foreign  manufacturers,  because  of  the 
disparity  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tions take  place  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  foreign 
countries. 

GROWTH   OF   FERRO-ALLOY  BUSINESS  IN   EUROPE. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  ferro  alloys  have  not  only  had  a 
practical  monopoly  of  supplying  the  foreign  steel  manufacturers,  but 
nave  also  largely  had  the  control  of  the  same  business  in  the  United 
States,  due  to  natural  conditions  in  Europe  as  regards  cheaper  water 
power  and  labor,  and  to  inadequate  protection  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  they  have  built  up  large  plants  to  manufacture  various 
ferro  alloys.  These  plants  are  located  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  France, 
and  Austria,  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  In  the  aggregate  they  use  between  100,000  and  150,000 
electric  horsepower.  More  recently  a  similar  development  has  taken 
place  in  Canada,  and  works  have  been  constructed  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  lower  cost  of  power  and  other  lower  elements  of  cost  prevailing 
in  Canada,  and  yet  the  principal  market  is  in  the  United  States. 

DBVBLOPMEKT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tliere  has  been  no  corresponding  development  of  the  ferro  alloy 
business  in  the  United  States,  because  of  inability  to  compete  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  under  the  act  of  1897,  and,  by  cwnparison, 
less  than  10,000. hpreepower  is  being  used  in  the  United  States  for 
this  purpose,  as  against  approximately  150,000  horsepower  abroad. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  a  number  of  companies  have  gone 
into  this  line  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  have  failed,  and 
have  either  entirely  discontinued  their  endeavors  to  manufacture 
anything  or  have  directed  their  eiforts  to  the  manufacture  of  some- 
thing else  than  ferro  alloys. 

NECESSITY   FOR   FUBTHER   DEVELOPMENT   IN    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  desirability  of  developing  such  a  manu- 
facturing  industry  in  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
creasing the  matc^rial  wealth  of  the  country,  utilizing  certain  natural 
resources  and  cdnserving  others,  employing  American  labor,  etc., 
there  is  the  neces^ty  for  encouraging  the  development  of  the  industry 
here  in  order  tot  insure  to  manufacturers  of  special  steels  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  supply,  and  to  render  them  entirely  independent  of 
foreign  manufacturers.  There  have  been  times  when  the  supplies 
from  abroad  have  been  precarious  and  expensive,  and  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  form  syndicates  or  trusts  to  arti- 
ficially increase  prices,  after  they  succeeded  in  killing  off  domestic 
competition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  production  of  each  of  the  ferro  alloys 
requires  some  variation  in  the  process,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  the 

Slant,  so  that  they  should  all  be  protected  to  secure  the  home  pro- 
uction  of  all. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN 
-    THE   HOME   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS   INDUSTRY. 

Many  of  the  ferro  alloys  are  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  prod- 
ucts for  the  United  States  Government.  For  instance,  the  largest 
single  use  of  ferrochromium  is  in  the  production  of  armor  plate  and 
projectiles.  Chromium  is  absolutely  essential  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
other  element  will  take  its  place  in  imparting  proper  oualities  to 
armor  plate  and  projectiles.  Other  ferro  alloys,  including  ferro- 
vanadium,  give  special  properties  to  armor  and  projectiles,  and  are 
also  used.  It  is  certainly  for  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
have  large  responsible  manufacturers  of  these  ferro  alloys  in  the 
United  States,  thus  insuring  certainty  of  supply  in  case  of  war  with 
some  foreign  power.  Such  a  war  might  be  against  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal producing  countries,  in  which  event  the  supply  necessary  for 
the  United  States  would  be  interfered  with  and  probably  cut  off. 
It  is  even  possible  that  ferrochromium  might  be  classed  as  contra- 
band of  war,  just  as  other  munitions  are  so  classed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  question  a  cargo  of  ferrochromium  which 
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should  prove  to  be  destined  specifically  for  warlike  purposes  would  be 
within  the  category  of  contraband.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government  were  scouring  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  ferrochrome  to  be  used  inl  its  ordnance 
works,  and,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  it  was  only  during  this 
period  that  the  United  States  manufacturers  were  able*  to  export  at 
a  profit.  The  demand  for  some  of  these  ferro  alloys,  as,  for  instance, 
ferrochromium,  is  intermittent,  depending  Upon  the  requirements  of 
the  Government,  and  this  necessitates  the  keeping  of  sufficient  plant 
in  reserve  to  take  care  of  sudden  requirements,  while  at  other  times 
the  plant  is  idle. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  in  case  of  war  there 
would  also  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  abroad  the  ores  them- 
selves. Tungsten  ore  is  now  produced  to  some  extent  in  this  coun- 
try, and  could  be  more  largely  produced  if  necessary.  Chromic  ore 
is  not  merely  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  ferrochrome,  but  also  is 
very  extensively  and  constantly  used  for  making  the  bichromates  of 
potash  and  soda  and  for  the  linings  of  copper  and  steel  furnaces,  so 
that  there  is  always  within  our  territorial  limits  a  veiy  large  quan- 
tity of  this  ore,  quite  sufficient  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the 
Government  in  case  of  war  if  the  proper  plants  exist  for  converting  it 
into  chromium  and  ferrochromium. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  duties  we  ask  will  not  increase  the 
cost  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  even  if  they  should,  there  are  sound 
reasons  for  imposing  them,  just  as  there  have  been  sound  reasons  of 
national  defense  for  encouraging  the  building  of  shipyards  and  the 
production  of  armor  plate,  projectiles,  and  heavy  guns  in  the  United 
States.  Even  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  famous  article,  recognizes  such 
cases  and  says  some  of  them  open  "  the  question  whether  it  is  eco- 
nomically best  to  use  the  domestic  product  at  greater  cost.  The  reply 
seems  to  oe :  If  it  involve  the  loss  of  a  home  supply  of  an  article  essen- 
tial for  the  national  safety,  yes;  if  not,  no." 


EUROPEAN   LABOR. 


It  appears  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  comparative  cost  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  ia  the  principal  European  countries. 
This  is  well  understood  by  all  l|kdents  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  premise  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ade- 
quately protect  American  labor.  By  way  of  illustration  it  may  be 
said,  however,  that  in  this  particular  industry  the  comparative  wage 
scales  are  substantially  as  follows: 


£tirop<».  perday 
of  12  houTd. 


Mtnanr  rniPkilled  labor 

oemlakilled  labor,  as  famace  atteiidanta 

yiiUed  labor 

roreffleD  and  aasiiftant  superintendents. 


|0.A0tot0.60 
.60to  .80 
.80to  1.00 
1.00  to   1.26 


United  States, 

per  day  of  8 

hours. 


$1.75  to  12.00 
2. 00  to  2.40 
2.60  to  4.00 
4.00  to   6.00 


Bv  way  of  further  illustration,  in  one  electro-metallurgical  plant 
in  Austria,  on  one  furnace  unit  on  which  26  men  were  employed 
the  average  rate  of  pay  was  80  cents  per  day,  and  on  a  corresponding 
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unit  in  the  United  States  the  average  rate  of  pay  was  $2.24  per  day. 
In  the  European  works  the  men  work  twelve  houns  per  day,  while 
in  the  Unitea  States  in  this  line  of  industry  the  invariable  custcwn  is 
to  work  eight  hours  per  day.  Furthermore,  skilled  and  technical 
men — as  chemists,  metallurgists,  and  engineers — can  be  employed  in 
Europe  on  a  basis  which  in  the  United  States  would  correspond  to 
nothing  more  than  an  apprenticeship. 

Since  the  element  of  labor  is  one  of  the  chief  iteiiis  of  cost,  the 
higher  wage  paid  in  the  United  States  constitutes  one  of  the  largest 
items  of  increased  cost  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  asking  ade- 
quate tariff  protection. 

CX)fiT  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  USED  IN  FURNACES. 

Another  of  the  large  items  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
of  these  ferro  alloys  is  the  cost  of  electric  power  (and  in  producing 
ferrosilicon  this  is  the  largest  single  item  of  cost),  which,  on  an 
average,  costs  more  than  double  in  the  United  States  what  it  costs 
in  Europe.  This  is  due  somewhat  to  the  natural  conditions  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  most  of  the  waterfalls  average  higher  in  head 
than  in  the  United  States,  thus  (irrespective  of  Tabor  conditions) 
making  them  cheaper  to  develop  per  unit  of  power.  In  addition  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  item  of  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping water  power  itself  is  that  of  labor,  this  item  alone  constituting 
upward  of  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  making  a  water-power 
development.  The  difference  in  natural  conditions  and  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  there- 
fore explain  the  reasons  for  the  increased  cost  of  electric  power  in 
the  United  States.  (It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these 
ferro  alloys  can  be  economically  manufactured  in  ekctric  furnaces 
from  power  derived  from  sources  other  than  water  power.)  Electric 
power  in  Europe  is  sold,  according  to  the  technical  journals,  at  from 
$5  to  $8  per  horsepower  year,  whereas  the  price  in  the  United  States 
is  more  than  double.  Taking  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  as  a  typical  illus- 
tration (which  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  this  company  buys 
power),  electric  power  is  sold  within  the  limits  of  $15  and  $25  per 
horsepower  year,  and  averages  in  |j|kiieighborhood  of  $18  per  horse- 
power year,  delivered  at  points  adJPJjt  to  the  power  house.  On  the 
other  hand,  electric  power  is  sold  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara 
Falls  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  horsepower  year. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF    WATER   POWERS. 

Xo  just  criticism  can  be  aimed  at  those  who  at  great  risk  and  large 
expenditure  have  electrically  developed  some  of  the  water  powers  in 
the  United  States  on  account  of  their  higher  charges  for  power,  be- 
cause this  higher  selling  price  of  power  is  made  necessary  by  the 
higher  initial  cost  of  development.  A  mistaken  idea  prevails  that  the 
development  of  water  powers  in  the  United  States  has  proven  to 
be  very  profitable.  This  pioneer  work  of  development  is,  undoubt- 
edly, of  immense  value  to  the  country,  aiding  its  development  and 
adding  to  its  material  resources,  but  as  yet  no  adequate  financial  re- 
turn has  been  earned  by  these  enterprises.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
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of  the  large  electric  power  plants  developed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  been  failures  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  and  most  of  them  have  been  through  receivers'  hands 
and  some  of  them  more  than  once.  Among  others,  the  oriirinal  com- 
panies which  developed  the  large  water-power  plants  at  Massena, 
N.  Y.,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  on  the  Hudson  River  near  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina  have  all 
been  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  at  least  three  of  these  companies 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  earn 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Even  the  pioneer  company  which 
developed  the  power  at  Niagara  Falls  after  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  (and  which  company  is  probably  more  favorably 
located  as  regards  sale  of  its  power  than  any  other  large  water-power 
company  in  the  United  States)  has  never  paid  a  dividend  on  its 
j^tock.  It  has  reached  its  present  stage  of  development  only  through 
personal  pride  of  those  financially  back  of  the  enterprise,  and  it  was 
probably  many  years  after  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars  before  it  could  earn  its  bond 
interest. 

The  successful  development  of  water-power  plants,  from  a  com- 
mercial and  financial  standpoint,  can  only  be  made  possible  in  the 
future  when  they  can  sell  a  portion  of  their  power  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  of  commerce  by  new  electro-chemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  processes.  Such  development  of  water  powers,  however, 
aids  materially  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  for  many  miles 
around,  as  from  such  a  plant  power  can  be  transmitted  to  advantage 
for  the  purposes  of  lighting,  traction,  and  the  lighter  lines  of  manu- 
facturing. However,  these  avenues  for  use  of  power  are  not  alone 
j=ufficient,  and  the  market  does  not  come  quickly  enough  to  enable  a 
power  company  to  become  a  commercial  success  unless  some  of  its 
power  is  sold  for  electro-chemical  or  electro-metallurgical  uses.  There- 
fore, in  protecting  and  building  up  these  industries,  including  the 
ferro-alloy  industry,  in  the  United  States  the  Government  will  be 
indirectly  encouraging  the  development  of  water  powers,  and  thus 
utilizing  some  of  the  energy  of  nature  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  as  well  as  conserving  another  great  natural  resource,  viz,  coal. 
All  of  this  gives  employment  to  American  labor  and  adds  to  the 
material  wealth  and  progress  of  the  country.  In  view  of  the  millions 
of  horsepower  available  for  development  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  whole  country  to  encourage  in 
every  way  possible  the  development  of  these  water  powers. 

COMPARATIVE    INVESTMENTS. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable,  it  is  certain  that  the  con- 
struction cost  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  ferro  alloys  in  the  United 
States  is  at  least  double  the  investment  of  the  European  manufac- 
turer for  a  corresponding  output.  Furthermore,  plants  of  this  kind 
are  equipped  with  electric  furnaces  of  special  design  and  machinery 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  business  alone,  and  in  order  to  build  up 
this  industry,  substantial  encouragement  is  needed  to  induce  the  in- 
vestment of  the  necessary  capital. 
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HIGH   INTEREST  RATES. 

Other  items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  these  products  in  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  mere  items  of  labor  and  material, 
are  the  interest  and  depreciatirm  on  the  larger  investment  necessary 
in  this  country,  and  as  the  interest  rates  themselves  are  higher  they 
are  necessarily  reflected  in  a  higher  total  cost  of  manufacture. 

LOCATION  OF  FOREIGN  COMPETING  PLANTS  AND  EFFECT  ON  FREIGHT  RATES. 

In  a  general  way  the  large  water-power  developments  in  Xorway, 
Sweden,  Austria,  and  Italy,  from  which  the  principal  competition  to 
us  comes,  are  located  either  on  or  very  near  deep-water  ocean  ports, 
whereas  the  large  water-power  developments  in  the  United  States 
are  located  at  interior  points,  the  two  ferro-alloy  plants  of  this  com- 
pany, for  instance,  beins:  located,  respectively,  at  Kanaw^ha  Falls, 
W.  Va.,  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  foreign  manufacturers  ship- 
ping in  subsidized  vessels,  obtain  very  low  freight  rates  on  their 
products,  and  hence  there  is  no  advantage  to  American  manufactur- 
ers on  the  question  of  freight  rates.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  alloys 
sell  for  high  prices  compared  to  ordinary  iron  products,  and  hence 
the  amount  of  the  freight  is  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
selling  price.  In  fact,  the  through  combined  ocean  and  rail  import 
rates  from  certain  foreign  ports  to  interior  domestic  points  where 
ferro  alloys  are  used  are  as  low  as  the  domestic  rail  rates. 

THE  3IANUFACTl^RE  OF  FERRO  ALLOYS  IS  A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  ferro  alloys  is  truly  a  new  and  infant  indus- 
try. It  needs  encouragement  and  protection  as  much  as  steel  did 
many  years  ago.  It  is  an  industry  that  requires  a  large  technical 
staff,  a  high  degree  of  skill,  and  large  expenditure  for  experimental 
and  research  work.  Electric  furnaces  employed  utilize  complicated 
electric  and  chemical  processes  and  require  frequent  and  expensive 
repairs,  owing  to  the  high  temperatures  necessarily  used.  Often- 
times these  furnaces  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  and  owing  to  the 
newness  of  the  industry,  plants  become  obsolete  frequently  and 
require  an  entire  new  and  duplicate  investment  of  capital.  Many 
new  products  are  being  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  old  products  are  beingr  discarded.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  one  of  the  products  which  has  been  in  demand  hith- 
erto, and  for  which  an  expensive  plant  has  been  erected,  is  super- 
seded by  some  new^  product  which  does  the  particular  work  desired 
either  better  or  cheaper,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply  the  new 
product,  with  the  consequent  abandonment  or  change  or  the  appli- 
ances for  manufacturing  the  old.  This  development,  not  only  in  the 
ferro-alloy  business  itself,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steels  in 
the  United  States,  entails  a  risk  in  this  line  of  manufacturing  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  commercial  risks. 

RAW  MATERIALS. 

In  manufacturing  ferrosilicon  we  use  charcoal,  on  which  the  duty 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  scrap  steel,  on  which  the  duty  is  equivalent 
to  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  large  quantities  of 
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expensive  electrodes,  on  which  the  duty  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  actually  use  in  making  1  ton  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  on 
which  the  duty  is  only  $4,  materials  which  enjoy  in  the  afrgrecrate 
protection  amounting  to  as  much  as  $5.90.  Some  of  the  ores  which 
are  used  in  the  production  of  certain  of  the  ferro  alloys  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  have  to  be  imported,  and  generally  from  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  These  ores  fluctuate  in  value,  and,  in  the  case  of  chr.ime 
ore,  must  be  imported  in  shipload  quantities,  which  necessitates  tying 
up  a  large  amount  of  working  capital.  Owing  to  the  fluctuating 
demands  for  ferrochromium,  this  investment  is  oftentimes  tied  up 
indefinitely  and  makes  another  uncertain  item  of  cost.  On  account 
of  comparative  freights  on  the  raw  materials,  some  of  these  ores  are 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  thus  giving  the  foreign 
manufacturer  another  point  of  advantage.  For  instance,  chrome  ore 
is  mined  largely  in  Turkey  and  can  be  delivered  to  European  works 
at  lower  freight  rates. 

COMPARATIVE   COST  OF    MANUFACTURE. 

From  the  best  data  obtainable,  as  indicated  above,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing these  ferro  alloys  abroad  ranges  from  CO  to  65  per  cent  of 
the  cost  in  the  United  States.  This  difference  enables  the  foreign 
manufacturers  not  only  to  dump  their  surplus  on  the  United  States 
at  practically  any  price  they  see  fit,  but  actually  enables  them  to  sell 
and  make  a  profit  at  less  than  the  goods  can  be  produced  for  in  this 
country. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  TRADE. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  during  the  past  ten  years  have  been 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  ferro-alloy  business  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  alloys  they  have  manufactured  for  a  time  and  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  the  foreign  competition.  The  manufacture  of 
ferrochromium  has  survived,  though  the  competition  has  been  most 
severe;  but  owing  to  the  greater  relative  importance  of  both  labor 
and  power  in  the  manufacture  of  ferrosilicon  it  has  been  almost  im- 
|x)ssiDle  to  build  up  the  business  in  this  country,  though  a  market  of 
considerable  magnitude  is  available  and  could  be  extended.  At  the 
present  time  foreign  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is  being  offered  and 
sold  as  low  PS  $64  per  ton,  delivered  at  interior  points  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  this  company  has  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
effect  sales,  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  delivery  under  conditions 
prevailing  in  (his  country  have  been  found  to  be  about  $75  per  ton. 
Many  of  the  other  ferro  alloys  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  if  adequate  protection  was  given,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole 
could  be  made  one  of  conFiderable  proportions  and  one  which  would 
afford  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men. 

While  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  consistently  and  regu- 
larly selling  their  products  in  the  United  States,  the  Americnn  manu- 
facturers have  been  unable  to  compete  with  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  hence  these  products  have  been  exported  from  the  United 
States  only  to  an  infinitesimal  extent  and  in  the  most  desultory  way. 
For  instance,  no  ferrosilicon  whatever  is  exported,  and  three-fourths 
of  our  domestic  consumption  is  supplied  by  the  foreign  product,  of 
which  thousands  of  tons  per  year  are  imported.    At  the  present  tim<» 
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50  per  cent  ferro?ilicon  and  high  and  low  carbon  ferrochromium  are 
quoted  in  England  and  Germany  by  foreign  makers  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country.  Not  only  has  it  been  impossible 
to  build  up  under  the  present  tariff  a  large  business  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  the  production  of  electric-furnace  ferrosilicon.  but 
the  established  manufacturers  of  the  blast-furnace  product  are  suffer- 
ing and  are  facing  the  wiping  out  of  their  business,  due  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreign,  practically  duty-free,  electric-furnace  product, 
which  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  substituted  for  the  blast-furnace 
product. 

The  companies  in  this  country  interested  in  having  the  duty  on 
ferrosilicon,  ferrochromium,  etc.,  made  certain  and  sufficient  are 
found  in  many  States.  The  following  have  appeared  personally  or 
by  brief  in  this  matter,  and  their  works  are  located  as  indicated : 

Electro-Metallurgical  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Kanawha 
Falls,  W.Va.;  Primos  Chemical  Company,  Primos,  Delaware  County. 
Pa.;  Bessie  Ferro-Silicon  Company,  New  Straitsville,  Ohio;  Sus- 
quehanna Smelting  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Ashland  Iron  and 
Mining  Company,  Ashland,  Ky.;  Eed  River  Furnace  Company. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  Willson  Aluminum  Company  was  engaged  in  the  development 
of  the  ferro-alloy  business  for  more  than  ten  years.  It  discovered 
new  products,  improved  old  ones,  and  invented  complicated  electric- 
furnace  processes  therefor,  but  it  has  been  unable  to  market  its  prod- 
ucts at  a  profit.  Its  work  and  business  have  been  merged  into  the 
Electro-Metallurgical  Company.  Neither  company  has  ever  made 
profit  enough  to  pay  dividends. 

FERRONICKEL    HAS    A    REASONABLE    PROTECTION,'    WHY    NOT    OTHER 

FERRO  ALLOYS? 

By  paragraph  185  of  the  tariff  nickel  alloys  and  nickel  are  dutiable 
at  6  cents  per  pound,  which  is  $134.40  per  ton.  A  ferronickel  con- 
taining 50  per  cent  of  nickel  is  worth  abroad  about  20  cents  per 
pound,  so  that  it  pays  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Why  should 
not  w*e  have  a  corresponding  protection?  Ferronickel  and  nickel  are 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  special  steels  and  enter  largely  into 
armor  plate,  etc.,  as  do  various  of  the  other  ferro  alloys. 

INCREASED  <X)8T  OF  "SPECIAL  STEELS  WOULD   BE  LITTLE  OR  NOTHING. 

The  duty  at  present  paid  on  ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  etc.,  is 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  to  make  that  rate  certain  in  the  new 
tariff  by  precise  language  will  not  increase  prices.  And  to  rai?e 
that  duty  to  a  point  where  domestic  production  could  commence  and 
continue  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  success,  to  wit,  30  per  cent, 
would  not  make  the  special  steels  cost  substantially  more,  because 
in  the  manufacture  oi  such  steels  the  ferro  alloys  are  used  in  ex- 
tremely small  quantities,  sometimes  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent. 

So  far  as  ferrosilicon  is  concerned,  the  grades  low  in  silicon  (the 
product  of  the  blast  furnace)  now  pay  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  which 
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is  approximately  equal  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  the  grades  high  in  silicon,  which  are  proportionately  more 
exnensive,  should  pay  a  proportionately  greater  duty.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  automatic  operation  of  an  ad  valorem 
rate.  Such  a  duty  would  tell  little,  if  at  all,  on  the  price  of  finished 
steel. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  Congress  should  continue 
the  grading  of  steel  in  paragraph  135  to  a  higher  point  than  the 
present  16  cent  line,  so  that  special  steels  worth  perhaps  $1  or 
$1.50  a  pound  should  pay  a  proportionate  diity,  there  would  be  a 
speedy  increase  in  the  domestic  production  of  special  steels  (which 
are  now  more  largely  imported),  with  a  consequent  call  on  domestic 
jiroducers  of  the  rerro  alloys,  and  then  the  increased  production  and 
competition  would  permit  a  lowering  of  price- 
It  the  domestic  production  of  feiro  alloys  is  not  encouraged,  our 
manufacturers  of  special  steels  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
makers  of  ferro  alloys,  because  these  foreign  houses  can  combine,  as 
they  have  actually  been  known  to  do  in  the  past,  to  keep  prices  up 
beyond  all  reason.  The  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  ferro 
alloys  in  this  country  will  only  result  in  more  competition  and  pre- 
vent the  outrageous  prices  w^hich,  foreigners  have  sometimes  charged 
when  they  had  the  market  to  themselves.  So  the  consumer  w^ould 
actually  benefit  by  our  protection. 

EFFECT  ON   THE   REVENUE. 

The  effect  of  our  proposal  on  the  revenue  would  be  inconsiderable. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  there  were  imported 
12.653.12  tons  of  ferrosilicon,  paying  duties  (at  $4  per  ton)  of 
$50,612.16.  But  since  much  of  this  was  high  in  silicon  content,  and 
hence  more  valuable,  it  was  worth  an  average  of  $72.26  per  ton,  or,  in 
total,  $914,328,  and  only  paid  a  duty  equivalent  to  5.54  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  If  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  imposed,  with  the 
possible  effect  of  cutting  the  importation  down  to  one-fifth  of  the 
figures  just  named,  the  Government  would  get  even  a  larger  revenue, 
while  incidentally  the  domestic  production  would  be  encouraged  and 
placed  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  foreign  products. 

In  regard  to  the  other  ferros  which  we  are  discussing  the  govern- 
ment statistics  are  not  very  full.  It  appears  that  during  the  period 
above  named  there  were  imported  of  ferrochrome  161.93  tons,  worth 
$46,463,  on  which  the  duty  was  only  $3,533.50,  because  the  bulk  of 
the  merchandise,  under  the  divergent  court  decisions,  was  admitted 
at  $4  per  ton,  while  the  rest  of  it  paid  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is 
evident  that  a  smaller  quantity  imported,  if  it  paid  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  even  if  it  all  paid  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  yield 
a  larger  revenue  to  the  Government.  And  doubtless  the  same  is  true 
of  the  other  ferro  alloys  which  are  not  separately  mentioned  in  the 
oflScial  statistics. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  although  the  imported 
ferros  (other  than  ferrosilicon)  have  not  b3en  great  in  amount  they 
have  been  potent  in  effect.  They  have  acted  as  direct  and  distinct 
deterrents  to  the  development  of  the  domestic  plants  and  products. 
We  need  certainty  in  the  law  and  a  reasonably  protective  duty  before 
capital  and  brains  can  be  profitably  invested  in  this  industry. 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  I*AW. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  facts,  arguments,  and  explanations,  we 
request  that  the  following  cnanges  be  made  in  the  present  tariff: 

Par.  122.  Strike  out  the  word  "  ferrosilicon." 

Par.  183.  Insert  the  following  words:  "Silicon,  chromium  or 
chromium  metal,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  titanium,  vanadium,  tan- 
talum, ferrrosilicon,  terrochrome  or  feirochromium,  ferrotungsten, 
ferrom.olybdenum,  ferrotitanium,  ferrovanadium,  ferro  tantalum, 
ferrophoi^phorus,  ferroboron,  and  all  other  metals  and  alloys,  all  the 
foregoing  crude  or  unwrought,  whether  capable  of  being  wrought  or 
not,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

December  4,  1908. 

Electro-Metallurgical  Co. 


THE  MIDVAIE  STEEL  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SUBMITS 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF,  IN  WHICH  IT  CLAIMS  THAT  AIL  FEREO 
ALLOTS  SHOULD  BE  FREE  OF  DUTY  OR  CLASSED  WITH  FEREO- 

MANGANESE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  7, 190S. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washhiffton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  paragraphs  and  sections  of  the  present  tariff  act 
to  which  this  brief  relates  are  : 

Para.trrai)li  122.  Iron  In  pips,  iron  kentledge,  spiegelelsen,  ferro-manganese, 
ferrosilicon,  wrorgbt  and  cast  scrai)  iron  and  scrap  steel,  four  dollars  per  ton. 

Paragraph  IS,'?.  Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals  nn- 
wrouglit,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centnm  \h\  valorem. 

ScML-tion  7.  That  each  and  every  iuiported  article  not  enumerated  in  this  act, 
which  is  similar,  either  in  ma'erial,  quality,  texture>  or  the  use  to  which  it  may 
be  applied,  to  any  article  enrmeratcd  in  this  act  as  chargeable  with  duty,  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  nieiitioned. 

The  particular  articles  to  be  discussed  in  this  brief  are:  Ferro- 
tungsten, ferrochromium,  ferrotitanium,  ferromolybdenum,  and 
ferrovanadium. 

The  position  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  is  as  follows:  (1) 
The  above-named  ferro  compounds  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  present  tariff  act.  (2)  They  should  either  be  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  duty  or  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act  under  section 
122,  where  the  remaining  ferro  compound,  ferromanganese,  is  men- 
tioned. 

The  ferro  compounds,  ferromanganese,  ferrotungsten,  ferrochro- 
mium, ferrovanadium,  ferromolybdenum,  are  added  to  the  steel  mix- 
ture for  the  purpos3  of  adding  certain  qualities  to  the  steel  and  the 
formation  of  special  steels. 

Thus,  ferromangancFe,  in  addition  to  being  a  deoxydizer,  is  added 
to  the  steel  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  having  in  the  steel  a  certain 
percentage  of  manganese  which,  in  low  percentages  up  to,  say,  2  per 
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cent,  produces  hardness.  Beyond  about  2  per  cent  and  up  to,  say, 
7  per  cent,  the  steel  becomes  brittle.  Beyond  7  per  cent  and  up  to, 
say,  20  per  cent,  the  hardness  remains  and  the  brittleness  is  exchanged 
for  toughness. 

Chromium  in  steel,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  ferrocHromium  to 
the  steel  in  process  of  manufacture,  causes  the  steel,  as  does  manga- 
nese, to  become  hard  and  tough,  and  it  has  the  added  capacity  of  en- 
abling the  steel  to  harden  more  energetically. 

Tungsten  in  steel,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  ferrotungsten  to  the 
steel  in  process  of  manufacture,  produces,  as  does  n\anganese  and 
chromium,  hardening  and  toughening  of  the  steel.  It  has  the  quality 
also  of  enabling  the  steel  to  remain  l\ard  (not  lose  its  hardness)  when 
heated  to  a  high  temperature,  thus  enabling  cutting  tools  to  woj'k  even 
at  incandescence. 

All  of  these  ferro  compounds,  including  ferromanganese,  are  im- 
provers of  the  steel,  and  all  improve  it,  as  does  ferromanganese,  by 
increasing  its  hardness  or  toughness,  or  both.  Of  course  each  has 
its  own  individuality,  else  they  would  not  resemble  or  be  similar  to 
each  other,  butvvould  be  the  same. 

All  of  these  ferros  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  by  heating  the 
ore  with  reducing  agents  and  iron  or  iron  oxide.  In  the  case  of  ferro- 
manganese it  is  done  in  a  blast  furnace.  In  the  case  of  ferrotungsten, 
the  melting  point  being  so  high,  the  heat  of  the  electric  furnace  is 
required. 

No  one  of  these  ferro  compounds  now  under  discussion  has  been 
used  to  make  or  do  anything  with  except  as  an  addition  to  steel  in 
proce^^s  of  manufacture.  None  of  these  ferro  compounds  is  capable 
of  being  made  into  any  useful  article.  They  can  only  be  crushed  into 
a  powder. 

uTiile  the  prices  of  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  and  some  of  the 
ether  ferros  are  exceedingly  high,  this  is  not  caused  by  the  cost  of 
making  the  ferros,  but  by  the  rarity  of  the  ores  from  which  they  are 
made  and  the  great  \demand  compared  with  the  supply. 

The  United  States  is  especially  well  fitted  to  make  ferrotungsten, 
for  instance,  without  protection,  for  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  supply  of  tungsten  ore  is  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  water  power 
and  electric  facilities  of  Niagara  Falls  and  other  water  powers  enable 
the  production  of  ferrotungsten  to  be  readily  and  cheaply  carried  on. 

About  the  year  1000,  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  one  of  these 
ferro  compounds,  ferrochromium,  an  attempt  was  made  to  levy  duty 
under  a  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1894  as  "  manufactured  articles  not 
enumerated  or  provided  for,"  subject  to  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  importer  contending  that  under  the  similitude  clause 
in  the  act  it  should  be  taxed  under  the  paragraph  relating  to  ferro- 
manganese. The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second 
circuit  (^New  York)  sustained  the  position  of  the  importer.  This 
case.  United  States  i\  Dana  et  al.,  is  reported  in  00  Federal  Reporter, 
page  433. 

The  court  said  in  that  case,  speaking  of  the  similitude  of  ferro- 
manganese and  ferrochromium : 

It  appears  that  both  articles  aro  iisetl  in  the  |)r<>cess  of  produolnp  extra 
tough,  hard  metal,  tholr  distinct  nse  being  as  an  ndmixtnre  with  the  iron  ore 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  steel. 
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It  would  seem  that  slnillltiule  between  two  articles  Is  established  when  the 
predominant  use  of  both  is  to  effect  in  a  particular  art  or  process  the  ?ame 
concrete  result. 

The  uses  of  the  two  articles,  thouph  not  identical,  are  affiliated. 

In  1905,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1807,  the  question  was  again  ad- 
judicated by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
second  circuit,  United  States  v,  Roesseler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical 
Co.     (137  Fed.  Rep.,  770.) 

In  that  case  there  was  involved,  in  addition  to  ferrochromium. 
ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  and  ferrovanadium.  The  con- 
tention of  the  Governnlent  was  that  they  should  be  taxed  under 
paragraph  183,  while  the  contention  of  the  importer  was,  as  in  the 
Dana  case,  that  they  should  be  taxed  under  paragraph  122.  The 
court  of  appeals,  as  in  the  Dana  case,  sustained  the  position  of  the 
importer  that  these  ferro  compounds  should  be  taxed  under  para- 
graph 122  by  reason  of  their  similarity  to  ferromanganese. 

The  court  stated : 

The  pro[er  classification  of  forrochrome  for  tariff  purposes  has  been  several 
times  pas-'sed  ui)on  by  the  courts,  and  as  it  is  conceded  tha{  all  of  tin*  ferros 
here  in  contro\er!^y  are,  in  essential  particulars,  alike,  it  will  simplify  the 
discussion  if  it  be  con  lined  to  forrochrome  alone. 

Forrochrome  is  iirod'icod,  in  its  most  advantajipors  form,  by  reducing  chrome 
iron  ore  with  carbon  in  an  elertricnl  furnace;  it  contai!is  iron,  chromium,  and 
carlmn.  One  of  its  princiiial  uses  is  in  the  manufacture  of  armor-piercing 
projectiles  and  nrmor  i)'ates.  It  is  also  used  jrenerally  to  Impart  hardness  and 
touffhnoss  to  s^eel  structures  and  implements  where  these  qiiali^les  are  partic- 
ularly needed,  such  as  burjilar-prrof  safes,  crushers,  cutting  tools,  and  the  like. 
Its  principal  use  is  as  an  alloy  for  stov^l.  It  can  not  be  hammered  or  ro-led  or 
worked  into  any  commercial  article,  and  this  is  true  of  all  of  the  ferros  in 
controversy. 

Ferromanganese,  like  all  the  others,  is  produced  by  smelting  the  ore  con- 
taining iron  and  manganese:  it  is  Jidded  to  the  steel  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. It  is  used  in  making  steel  for  the  cheaper  class  of  projec*iles  and 
for  other  purposes  where  hardness,  strength,  and  ductility  are  necessary. 

A  decision  that  ferr(;chromo  is  not  a  metal  unwrought  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  decision  that  it  is  a  manufactured  article;  it  Is  enough  if  the  col- 
lector's classification  be  erroneous.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  ** wrought"  is 
worked  up,  el;ibor;jted,  worked  Into  shape,  labored,  manufactured,  not  rough  or 
crude.  *' I'n wrought "  imparts  the  reverse  of  these  conditions.  When  one 
speaks  of  an  unwrought  material  he  means  one  which  has  not  been  worked 
ln*o  shape,  one  which  is  unlai)orc?d,  unelaborated.  rough,  and  crude.  But  the 
word  a. so  implies  a  material  which  is  capable  of  being  transformed  from  its 
crude  material  to  an  improved  condition,  produced  by  the  labor  to  which  it 
may  be  svbjected.  To  be  more  specific,  "unwrought  metal**  implies  a  metal 
which  is  capable  of  being  wrought  and  not  a  substance  which  is  only  fit  to  be 
thrown  into  the  crucible  to  be  melted  up  with  other  ingredients  to  produce  an 
entirely  difTerent  and  distinct  product. 

The  question  remains,  Is  forrochrome  similar  to  ferromanganese?  This 
question  has  been  passed  upon  by  this  court  in  United  States  r.  Dana  (99  Fed., 
438;  Hi)  V.  C.  A.,  HDO),  and  what  is  there  said  is  api-licable  to  the  present  case. 
The  counsel  for  apijollant  have  taken  pains  to  iKunt  out  numerous  instances 
wherein  the  two  articles  differ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statute 
does  not  require  identity;  if  that  were  necessary  the  statute  would  have  no 
raison  d'etre.  It  is  enough  if  there  be  a  substantial  similitude  in  any  one  of 
the  particulars  me'iti<  ned — material,  quality,  texture,  or  use.  (Arthur  i\  Fox, 
108  U.  S.,  11^5;  2  Sup.  Ct.,  371;  27  L.  Kd.  075.) 

Ferrochrome  and  ferromanganese  look  alike;  even  the  experts  are  imable  to 
tell  them  apart,  and  they  are  similar  in  quality  and  in  use,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  produce  different  results  and  are  not  ai)i)lied  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  process  of  making  steel.  We  agree  with  the  expert  for  the  appellee  when 
he  says: 

**'Ihe  steel  that  is  made  by  the  use  of  these  other  ferros  is  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  steel  produced  by  the  use  of  ferromanganese.  There  are  differences 
but  the  qualities  Imparted  are  of  the  same  general  family." 
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In  1906  and  1907,  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  through  importers, 
purchased  ferrotungsten,  which  was  entered  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  With  respect  to  the«e  importations,  the  collector  again 
levied  the  duty  under  paragraph  183  of  the  present  tariff  act.  Upon 
the  hearing  of  the  protest,  m  the  name  of  the  importers,  E.  J.  Lavino 
&  Co.,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  held  that  the  duty  should  bo 
levied  under  paragraph  183,  notwithstanding  the  two  previous  de- 
cisions of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  New  York  circuit,  that 
ferrotungsten  should  be  taxed  under  paragraph  122  as  resembling 
ferromanganese.  This  case  is  now  on  appeal  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  general 
ground  on  which  the  Board  of  General  xVppraisers  based  their  action 
was  that  there  was  a  decision  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
third  circuit  (142  F.  R.,  734),  containing  a  ruling  contrary  to  that  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  and  the  importation 
in  question  having  been  brought  into  this  country  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  that  circuit, 
and  not  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  second  circuit, 
should  prevail. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  November  25,  1^)08,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Brown, 
counsel  appearing  and  speaking  before  the  committee,  that  tungsten 
metal  was  the  subject-matter  involved  in  this  decision  referred  to  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  probably 
will  be  rectified  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  brief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
subject-matter  involved  in  that  suit  was  a  malleable  and  workable 
material  compo.-;ed  of  iron,  tin,  and  nuinganese.  having  no  tungsten 
whatever  in  it. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  these  ferro  compounds — ferrochro- 
mium,  ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrovanadiuni,  and  ferro- 
titanium — is  that  thev  are  unenumerated  articles  in  the  present  tariff; 
that,  notwithstanding  the  two  decisions  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
in  the  second  circuit,  the  Government  is  still,  even  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  continuing  to  levy  duty  contrary  to  such  decisions,  if  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  argument  be  correct. 

It  is  therefore  eminently  proper  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff  that  this 
uncertain  condition  with  respect  to  these  ferro  compounds  should  be 
eliminated  and  their  status  set  forth  with  certaintv.  As  stated  before, 
the  position  of  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company  is  that  the^e  ferro  com- 
pounds should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  because  they  are  essentially 
raw  materials,  and  if  the  original  ore  from  which  they  are  obtained 
exists  in  the  United  State-;,  it  is  of  sufficient  value  itself  without 
protection  to  compensate  for  its  removal  from  the  mines.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  ferro  compounds  from  the  ore  is  by  a  simple  metal- 
lurgical method  requiring  but  little  labor,  the  blast  furnace  being 
used  where  the  heat  produced  thereby  is  sufficient,  and  an  electric  fur- 
nace being  employea  where  great  heat  is  required  to  melt,  as  in  the 
case  of  tungsten.  The  United  States  is  in  an  exceptionally  good  posi- 
tion without  protection  to  produce  these  compoimds  in  competition 
with  the  world,  having  the  best  water  power  and  electrical  facilities 
of  all  countries  in  the  world.  As  to  the  element  of  labor  or  facilities, 
this  country  needs  no  protection  to  enable  the  compounds  to  be  manu- 
factured in  competition  with  foreign  countries. 
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It  is  always  inadvisable  to  tax  materials  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  special  steals,  thus  increasing  their  cost  to  the  buyer, 
or  restricting  their  use.  If  a  special  rate,  or  any  ad  valorem  rate,  be 
placed  on  these  materials,  the  price  of  many  of  which  is  now  exceed- 
ingly high  by  reason  of  the  rarity  of  the  ores  from  which  they  are 
made,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  price  of  the  finished  steel,  which  has 
now  become  essential  for  use  in  the  tools  of  modern  machine  shops 
and  for  other  purposes.  Such  added  cost  will  materially  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  product  of  such  tools. 

The  industry  which  would  be  created  by  the  manufacture  of  these 
ferro  compounds  would  be  very  smrtll,  and,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
tremendously  profitjable,  as  may  readily  be  seen  with,  let  us  say,  ferro- 
vanadium  at  $3,000  per  ton  and  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

As  stated  before,  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  ferro  compounds 
from  the  ore  is  small,  and  the  United  States  have  as  great  facilities  as 
any  other  country  to  produce  them  at  a  low  cost. 

It  was  stated  at  the  hearing  on  Noven\bor  25,  by  Mr.  Brown,  that 
if,  for  instance,  the  manufacture  of  ferrochromium  were  not  pro- 
tected, it  might  seriously  jeopardize  the  United  States  in  case  of  war, 
when  its  supply  of  ferrochromium  might  b?  cut  off.  Such  an  argu- 
ment as  this  is  ab-olutely  fallacious  when  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  country  contains  no,  or  practically  no,  ore  from  which  chromium 
can  be  obtained,  and  must  rely  entirely  upon  foreign  countries  for 
chromium  ores.  Even  if  this  industry  were  protected,  it  would  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  chromium  ore,  which  could, 
in  times  of  war,  be  as  equally  well  cut  off  as  ferrochromium.  It 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  maintain  a  supply  of  ferrochromium  for  the 
contingency  of  war  as  it  would  be  a  supply  of  chromium  ore  for  the 
same  contingency. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  ilidvale  Steel  Company  that  if  there  should 
be  any  duty  put  upon  the  importation  of  these  fefro  compounds 
under  discussion,  it  should  correspond  to  that  of  ferromanganesc, 
because  of  the  close  analogy  and  similarity  between  ferromanganese 
and  the  other  ferros  m.entioned  herein.  Such  position  has  been 
twice  sustained  by  the  highest  federal  court  in  the  second  judicial 
circuit,  and  it  has  never  been  controverted  in  any  decision  of  any 
court. 

Of  course  the  ferro  compounds  are  not  identical  with  one  another, 
nor  are  they  all  in  turn  identical  with  ferromanganese.  As  Judge 
Cox  (who  rendered  the  d.'cision  in  the  casi^  referred  to  before,  and 
reported  in  the  137  F.  R.,  p.  7T0)  said,  on  page  773,  that  identity 
was  not  necessary,  and  "if  that  were  necessary  the  statute  would 
have  no  raisnn  d'etre. " 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  all  are  used  as  an  addition  to  the  mixture 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  steel 
and  forming  s])ecial  steel,  and  it  is  tho.  red,  practical,  and  only  use  of 
the  forro  compounds  under  consideration. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  advisnlle  to  increase  the  tariff  rate 
on  special  steels  to  thereby  protect  tho^e  s])ecial  steels,  which  would 
enable  a  duty  to  be  placed  upon  the  ferro  compounds  without  affect- 
ing the  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  the  steel.  The  objections  to 
this  suggestion  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  increased  duties  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  tl  e  second  place,  it  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  cure  one  evil  by  introducing  a  greater  evil,  because 
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it  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  not  only  by  the  increased  price 
of  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  steel,  but 
in  addition  by  reason  of  the  protection  given  to  the  finished  product. 
This  is  repugnant  to  all  idea  of  progress  and  the  general  demand  to)c 
the  lowering  of  the  tariff. 

It  is  further  contended  that  if  the  tariff  upon  the  finished  product 
be  maintained  at  the  present  rate,  the  stability  and  certainty  of  the 

Erice  of  the  raw  material,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  should  also 
e  maintained,  and  maintained  at  a  figure  corresponding  to  that 
which  present  conditions  require.  To  accomplish  this,  these  ferro 
compounds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  a  purpose  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  ferromanganese  should  be  taxed  at  a  rate  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  ferromanganese,  no  greater  and  no  less. 

MiDVALE  Steel  Company. 


THE  AMERICAN  VANADIUM  COMPANY,  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  FILES  A 
BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FERROVANADIUM  AND  ITS  USES. 

PrrrsBURG,  Pa.,  December  3^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  % 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  the  tariff  levied  on  importations  of  ferro- 
vanadium,  cupro-vanadium,  alumino-vanadium,  and  the  various 
vanadium  alloys,  on  vanadium  salts  and  oxides,  and  on  vanadium  ores 
and  vanadiferous  ores,  and  to  the  statement  presented  to  your  hon- 
orable committee  by  the  Primos  Chemical  Company,  Primos,  Pa.,  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed  hereto,  we  bp^  to  prej^ent  the  following 
facts  for  your  consideration  in  detorminins^  the  tariff  to  ba  fixed 
thereon  in  your  recommendations  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States : 

First.  That  the  duty  now  being  collected  on  forrovanadium  impor- 
tations is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  legality  of  such  collection  is 
now  up  for  adjudication  before  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  owing 
to  ambiguity  on  this  subject  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897. 

Second.  That  the  works  of  the  American  Vanadium  Company  are 
located  at  Bridgeville,  Alleirheny  County,  Pa.:  that  American  labor 
is  used  in  the  production  of  the  various  vanadium  alloys  and  in  the 
reduction  of  the  vanadium  ores  and  vanadiferous  ores;  that  American 
capital  exclusively  is  invested  in  the  American  Vanadium  Cr)mpany; 
that  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  the  American  Vanadium  Com- 
pany are  equal  to  if  not  higher  than  the  average  wages  and  salaries 
paid  by  other  producers  of  vanadium  alloys  either  in  America  or 
abroad. 

Third.  That  the  price  of  commercial  ferrovanadium  of  compar- 
able quality,  and  of  other  vanadium  alloys,  is  lower  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  any  European  country  or  elsewhere,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  improved  and  economical  methods  of  production  de- 
vised after  much  scientific  research  and  laboratory  experimentation 
and  at  considerable  expense  by  the  American  Vanadium  Company. 

Fourth.  That  the  business  of  producing  and  selling  ferrovanadium 
and  other  vanadium  alloys  is  profitable. 
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Fifth.  The  vanadium  ore  supply  of  the  American  Vanadium  Com- 
pany is  derived  from  the  mines  owned  by  them  located  in  Peru, 
South  America;  the  work  of  extraction  of  the  ore  is  directed  by  offi- 
cials of  the  company  in  Peru,  the  ore  being  transported  in  American- 
owned  steamers  from  Callao  (Peru)  to  New  \ork,  thence  shipped 
by  rail  to  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  for  reduction;  such  ore  is  in  the  crude 
condition  when  shipped  from  Peru;  the  cost  of  reduction  of  the  ore 
to  ferrovanadium — by  skilled  labor,  the  materials  used  therein  lieing 
American  products — at  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  is  three  times  that  of  the 
mining  and  transportation  charges  on  the  ore. 

Sixth.  The  vanadium  content  and  the  extent  of  vanadiferous 
deposits  located  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  of  such  nature 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  (in  so  far  as  such  deposits  have  been 
discovered)  of  providing  to  the  steel  and  iron  producers  of  this 
country  sufficient  vanadium  alloy  to  meet  the  existent  demand,  or  to 
provide  for  the  growing  demands  of  the  future. 

Seventh.  Tlie  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  vanadium  ores  or  vana- 
diferous ores  would  be  highly  injurious  to  our  business. 

Eighth.  The  American  Vanadium  Company  was  instrumental  in 
exploiting  vanadium  for  use  in  iron  and  steel,  copper,  brass,  bronze, 
and  alummum,  and  its  use  in  these  metals  is  being  rapidly  extended, 
which  growth  will  be  accentuated*  if  consumers  are  encouraged  to 
believe  there  will  be  either  no  advance  in  the  present  market  price 
for  the  vanadium  alloy  or  a  reduction  thereof;  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  ore  deposit  and  manufacturing  process  about  1)0  per 
cent  of  the  vanadium  alloys  consumed  in  the  United  States  were 
imported  from  Europe. 

Ninth.  Ferrovanadium  is  used  in  the  production  of  practically 
all  clashes  of  wrought  steel  and  steel  castings  and  in  cast  iron,  and 
by  all  processes  of  steel  and  cast-iron  manufacture,  the  common  pur- 
poses for  which  such  vanadium  steels  and  vanadium  cast  irons  are 
employed  being — 

(a)   Inwrought  (or  worked)  steel: 

(1)  General  forging  steel,  for  locomotive  piston  rods,  and  piston 
rods  for  other  purposes,  connecting  rods,  crackshafts,  axles,  side 
and  main  rods,  gears,  hammer  rods,  bolts,  gun  barrels,  tires,  springs, 
high-tensile  structural  material,  etc.  The  price  charged  therefor 
by  steel  producers  varies  from  4  J  cents  per  pound  to  as  high  as  13 
cents  per  pound  for  specially  finished  vanadium  crucible  steel,  on 
which  more  or  less  rough  forging  work  has  been  done. 

(2)  Cutter  and  punch  and  die  steel,  for  rotary  rock  cutters, 
punches  and  dies,  saws,  edged  tools,  etc. ;  the  base  price  charged  by 
producers  ranges  from  10  to  13  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  High  speed  tool  steel,  contaming  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
tungsten,  from  3  to  5  per  cent  chromium,  and  about  three-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  vanadium,  used  for  cutters  on  lathes,  planers,  etc.  The 
price  charged  by  producers  ranges  from  55  cents  per  pound  to  65 
cents  per  pound;  parenthetically  it  may  be  observed  that  the  use 
of  vanadium  in  such  steel  consumes  a  comparatively  unimportant 
quantity  of  the  ferrovanadium  produced. 

(4)  "  Governmental  "  steel,  for  use  in  protective  deck  plate,  armor 
plate,  gun  shields,  torpedo  tubes,  projectiles,  defense  guns,  and  ar- 
tillery, in  which  vanadium — owing  to  four  properties  it  imparts, 
namely,  scavenging,  toughening,  strengthening,  and  prevention  of 
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erosion— is  either  now  being  used,  or  will  be  used  in  the  immediate 
future,  in  considerable  quantities. 

(6)  In  steel  castings,  for  locomotive  frames,  transmission  bars, 
drawheads,  cro-sheads,  and  the  multifarious  other  uses  for  which 
steel  castings  are  employed,  the  price  charged  by  producer^?  is  from 
2  to  3  cents  per  pound  in  excess  of  that  charged  by  them  for  steel 
castings  not  containing  vanadium. 

(r)  In  cast  iron  for  car  wheels,  piston-rod  bushings,  cylinder-plow 
moldboards,  water-chilled  rolls  for  steel  mills,  etc.;  as  such  castings 
(with  exception  of  the  rolls  and  plow  moldboards)  are  made  by  the 
railways  and  engine  builders  using  same,  no  figures  as  to  additional 
price,  if  any,  which  would  be  charged  therefor  are  available- 
Tenth.  That  the  addition  of  vanadium  to  steel  greatly  increases 
the  static  strength  of  the  steel  and  imparts  the  highest  attainable  re- 
sistance to  molecular  disintegration  arising  from  shock,  impact,  and 
fatigue,  and  as  vanadium  is  likewise  efficacious  in  other  metals,  the 
lower  the  price  charged  therefor  the  more  rapidly  will  its  use  be  ex- 
tended and  the  more  certain  will  be: 

(a)  The  use  of  American-made  steels,  irons,  bronzes,  etc.,  by  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

(6)  The  use  of  American-made  steels,  irons,  bronzes,  etc.,  by  for- 
eign consumers. 

In  brief,  we  have  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  in  which  we  are  the  largest  producers,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  best  interests  of  all  would  be  subserved  by  retaining 
crude  vanadium  ore  on  the  free  list  and  that  ample  protection  would 
be  afforded  to  American  manufacturers  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  suggested  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
as  such  duty  would  liberally  cover  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  in 
producing  this  article  in  this  country  over  the  cheaper  labor  cost  ob- 
taining in  European  countries. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Jas.  J.  Flannery,  President. 


THE  TXTANIUM  ALLOY  KTAWUFACTTIRING  COMPANY,  OF  NIAO- 
AEA  PALLS,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  POR  PROTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  PERRO- 
TITANIUM. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  2,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  the  act  of  1897  and  previous  tariff  acts  the  alloys 
of  titanium  have  not  been  provided  for  by  name,  but  have  been 
placed  in  paragraph  183  of  schedule  C,  "metallic,  mineral  substances 
m  a  crude  state  and  metals  unwrought,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem."  On  several  occasions  importers  of 
these  products  have  tried  to  have  them  classed  "bjr  similitude"  with 
ferromanganese  under  paragraph  122,  which  provides  that  "  iron  in 
pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon, 
wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel,  $4  per  ton,  but  nothing 
shall  be  deemed  scrnp  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron 
or  steel  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured."  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
uncertain  classification  under  such  widely  different  rates  of  tariff 
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can  only  serve  to  unsettle  and  ruin  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
ferrotitanium  and  its  various  alloys.  Ferromanganese  and  ferro- 
silicon,  upon  which  a  duty  of  $4  is  placed  in  paragraph  122,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  our  alloys.  Ferromanganese  and  ferrrisili- 
con  are  comparatively  cheap  and  are  made  in  very  large  quantities. 
Ferromanganese  is  made  direct  from  the  ore  in  a  blast  furnace  and 
sells  at  a  price  of  from  $42  to  $60  a  ton,  and  ferrosilicon  from  $62.50 
to  $100  a  ton.  The  manufacturer  of  the  various  titanium  alloys 
entails  great  care  and  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  for  an  electro- 
metallurgical  plant  and  also  a  large  force  of  thoroughly  trained  sci- 
entific labor. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  3  manufacturers  of  ferrotitanium,  in 
France  2,  in  Germany  15,  besides  some  in  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 

The  advantages  oiE  ferrotitanium  in  various  fields  has  long  been 
known  to  the  steel  trade  of  Europe.  Nothing,  or  comparatively 
nothing,  was  l^nown  on  the  subject  in  this  country  until  we  started 
operation.  We  have  been  put  to  a  vast  amount  of  expense  and  labor 
in  showing  the  steel  makers  how  to  use  titanium  and  also  the  advan- 
tage's to  be  derived  therefrom.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
we  have  also  spent  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  in' satisfactorily 
developing  the  various  processes.  All  these  things  have  been  known 
in  Europe,  and  we  are  compelled  in  justice  to  ourselves  to  ask  that 
titanium  be  put  on  a  tariff  basis  of  at  least  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit : 

1.  Cost  of  labor. — The  wages  paid  the  labor  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alloys  in  Germany  varies  from  45  cents  per  day  for  labor 
under  21  years  old  to  70  cents  per  day  for  adult  labor.  For  the 
same  classes  we  pay  our  men  from  $1.25  to  $2.  A  much  greater  dis- 
crepancy exists  in  skilled  labor. 

2.  Cost  of  elect ndty. — Abroad  electricity  can  be  purchased  in  large 
amounts  at  from  $0  to  $8  per  horsepower  per  year.  In  this  country  it 
costs  us,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circmnstances,  from  $16  to 
$20  per  horsepower  per  year,  a  difference  of  over  100  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  foreigners.  Titanium  being  the  most  refractory  material 
known,  its  reduction  from  an  oxide  to  metallic  state  requires  an  in- 
tense heat,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  an  electric  furnace.  We  use 
a  very  large  quantity  of  electric  current,  and  any  difference  in  the 
price  of  tliis  current,  such  as  the  foreigners  enjoy  over  us,  materially 
decreases  the  cost  of  the  alloys.  Electrical  power  is  one  of  our  great 
costs  of  production. 

3.  Cost  of  ores  and  raw  viaterials. — In  foreign  countries  there  be- 
ing a  regular  demand  for  titaniferous  iron  ores  the  mines  have  been 
opened  and  we  have  been  offered  these  ores  at  $5  per  gross  ton  at  a 
Norwegian  port,  while  in  this  country  these  huge  masses  of  titanif- 
erous iron  ores  being  undeveloped  it  costs  us  over  $8  per  ton  to  get 
the  ore  on  the  railroad  car.  In  addition  to  the  ore  costing  more  in 
this  country  than  abroad,  other  of  our  raw  materials  are  in  the  same 
category,  namely,  our  reducing  agent,  either  aluminum  or  carbon,  as 
well  as  steel  scrap  with  which  we  dilute  our  ores  to  the  required  per- 
centage of  titanium,  are  more  expensive  here  than  abroad.^ 

4.  Cost  of  the  vaiious  electiical  eontrioaiwes  arid  machinery  neces- 
sary for  all  ilcctiical  smelting, — The  smelting  of  various  ores  by  elec- 
tricity abroad  has  become  an  established  industry,  and  the  various 
contrivances  necessary  for  said  smelting  can  be  bought  at  a  very  much 
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less  price  than  in  this  country,  where  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy  and 
where  said  contrivances  liave  to  be  manufactured  especially  at  an 
exceedingly  hi^h  cost. 

5.  Cost  of  electrodes, — The  cost  of  electrodes  in  this  country  is 
exceedingly  high.  In  our  furnaces  it  is  necessary  that  we  use  elec- 
tix>des  of  great  size,  which  up  to  the  present  we  have  been  unable  to 
buy  here.  We  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  them  in  France  and 
Sweden  at  large  cost,  on  account  of  the  freight  and  tariff  of  20  per 
cent. 

6.  The  contention  of  come  importers  of  alloys  that  titanium  is  not 
produced  in  this  country  shows  that  our  concern  is  a  genuine  infant 
industry. 

7.  Being  an  entirely  new  industry,  and  the  demand  for  the  various 
titanium  products  having  to  be  created  in  this  country  depending 
entirely  on  our  own  efforts,  it  is  but  due  to  us  as  a  genuine  infant 
industry  that  the  Government  afford  us  protection  from  the  cheaper 
products  of  the  foreign  countries,  where  titanium  and  its  effects  are 
well  known  and  where  industries  producing  the  same  are  on  a  firm 
and  stable  basis.  If  there  be  no  material  tariff  imposed  on  these 
articles  all  our  efforts  and  expense  of  the  past  few  years  must  neces- 
sarily be  wasted,  and  the  opportunity  for  creating  a  large  and  pros- 
perous industry  irrevocably  lost. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co, 
William  F.  Meredith,  President 


DAHA  A  CO.,  HEW  YORK  CITY,  THINK  THAT  THE  PERRO  ALLOYS 

HEED  HO  DUTY. 

Neav  York.,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  trust  you  will  not  be  misled  by  the  cunningly  devised 
plan  to  make  an  entirely  new  schedule  in  a  new  tariff  law  which 
shall  include  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen,  ferrosilicon,  ferro- 
chrome,  and  other  ferro  alloys  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty — we 
have  heard  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  the  rate  mentioned — which 
would  be  an  increase  of  a  good  deal  more  than  double  the  present 
duty  on  the  first  three  mentioned  articles,  present  rate  being  $4 
per  ton. 

In  the  first  place,  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  is  a  raw  ma- 
terial, like  pig  iron,  and  made  from  the  ore  in  an  ordinary  smelting 
furnace,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  steel  making. 

There  is  but  one  maker  in  this  country  of  ferromanganese  (the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  member  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, who,  at  times,  make  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  for 
their  own  use,  and  occasionally  offer  for  sale  their  surplus). 

We  represent  in  America  the  English  maker,  the  Wigan  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  (Limited),  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  England,  for  the 
sale  of  their  ferromanganese  only,  and  it  requires  about  2  J  tons  man- 
ganese ore,  about  3  tons  coke,  about  16  hundredweight  limestone, 
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about  12  shillings  sterling  labor,  and  about  11  shillings  sterling  wear 
and  tear  to  produce  1  ton  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  under  about 
normal  conditions  for  ore,  etc.  Ore  supply  comes  from  Russian 
Caucasus  mines,  India,  and  Brazil. 

If  the  present  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  just  one-half  (if  not  pat 
on  the  free  list),  we  believe  it  would. meet  the  approval  of  everyone 
interested,  and  would  be  a  revenue  producer  at  the  $2  per  ton  rate. 

Ferrosilicon  consists  of  a  cheap  article  much  required  for  steel 
makiAg,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  heat,  thereby  enabling  the  molten 
metal  to  throw^  off  impurities,  insuring  sound  steel,  free  from  blow- 
holes, hard  spots,  etc. 

The  lower  grades,  such  as  10  per  cent,  11  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent 
silicon  generally  used,  is  produced  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  similar 
to  pig  iron. 

But  the  high  grade,  such  as  25  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent 
silicon,  generally  used,  are  produced  in  an  ordinary  furnace  similar 
being  done  by  electric  pencils.  Electric  supply  is  by  water  power, 
and  cost  of  production  depends  upon  the  cost  of  the  necessary  water 
power.  We  understand  and  believe  it  absolutely  requires  not  less  than 
3,000  horsepower  to  produce  the  higher  grades,  at  a  cost  of  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $9  to  $10  in  Europe,  as  against  about 
$12  in  America. 

There  are  but  two  makers  of  moment  in  the  States,  and  they  could 
not  begin  to  supply  the  demand. 

This  material  is  really  nothing  but  metallic  sand  and  iron.  Ferro- 
chrome  is  also  produced  largely  by  the  electric  furnace  from  chrome 
ore,  and  is  used  for  hardening  steel  for  armor-piercing  projectile, 
and  for  armor  plate  very  extensively:  for  other  kinds  of  steel  its  use 
is  comparatively  small  in  the  metal  line,  and  really  but  one  maker 
in  the  States,  who  could  not  sipplv  the  demand. 

The  other  high-grade  ferro  alloys,  mentioned  in  the  referred-to 
new  schedule,  would  be  a  revenue  producer  if  a  specific  rate  of  duty, 
moderately  low,  is  made;  otherwise  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  would 
greatly  interfere  w^ith  importations,  besides  opening  the  door  for 
dishonest  values  in  invoices. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  view  that  our  manufacturers  of  steel  do  not  now 
need  protection  is  entirely  correct,  as  our  labor-savinor  machinery 
entirely  removes  the  question  of  the  so-called  "  cheap  labor  "  abroad. 

But  as  a  help  in  this  direction  to  the  American  steel  makers, should 
not  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  and  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  as  well 
as  all  ferrosilicons,  be  either  on  the  free  list  or  a  greatly  reduced 
specific  rate  of  duty  made? 

Respectfully,  Dana  &  Co. 

STEEL  nOOPS,  BANDS,  AND  COTTON  TIES. 

WAILACE  H.  ROWE,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  PROTESTS  AGAINST  RE- 
DUCTION OF  DUTIES  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

Pittsburg,  December  5, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  manufacturer  of  steel  hoops,  steel  bands,  and  steel 
cotton  ties,  and. the  authorized  representative  of  other  manufacturers 
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of  this  class  of  product,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  sugges- 
tions as  to  tariff  on  these  commodities: 

Our  average  wages  per  day  for  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908  were 
as  follows: 


1908. 

1907. 

94.88 
2.99 
2.78 
1.99 

1908. 

Heaters 

14.85 
2.99 
2.82 
1.99 

94.98 
8.06 

Rol ling-mill  hands ' "      ". 

Mechftnic» *.. 

2.79 

LAborers ^ .     . 

1.99 

Average  wages  for  same  work  in  Germany  and  Belgium : 

Heaters $1. 65-4!l.  88 

Rolling-mUl  hands 1. 88-  2. 35 

Mechanics  1.16-  1.43 

Laborers 1 .75-    .83 

The  ocean  freight  from  seaports  of  Germany  and  Belgium  to  our 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  ports  is  less  than  the  railroad  freight  from 
steel  manufacturing  centers  to  the  same  destinations.  Hence,  these 
advantages  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  be  met,  if  the  tariff  is 
removed,  onljr  by  such  reduction  of  wages  as  will  enable  us  to  meet 
that  competition  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Of  course,  as  you  recede 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  these  factors  change  in  our  favor,  because 
the  railroad  freight  rates  diminish  relatively  on  our  products  and  in- 
crease on  the  foreign  products. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  steel  hoops, 
steel  bands,  and  steel  cotton  ties,  we  must  reduce  or  surrender  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  trade  to  the  foreigners.  This  will  include 
substantially  the  entire  cotton-tie  trade,  because  all  of  the  cotton  is 
baled  at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  or  near-by  points.  Furthermore, 
the  producers  of  cotton  realize  a  profit  instead  of  being  at  an  expense 
in  the  use  of  cotton  ties  in  the  baling  of  cotton,  for  the  reason  that 
all  cotton  is  sold  at  the  total  gross  weight  as  shown  per  bale.  This 
includes  bagging  and  ties. 

Even  at  the  present  tariff  of  five-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  the 
imports  of  cotton  ties  have  been  as  follows : 

For  year  ending  June  30:  Bundles. 

1902 95,760 

1903 54,990 

1904 40,860 

1905 11,449 

1906 ^ 108,305 

1907 15,929 

From  this  it  seems  that  we  are  now  on  or  near  to  the  point  of  for- 
eign invasion  of  steel  cotton  ties.  Hoops  are  similar  products,  manu- 
factured of  the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  mills  as  cotton  ties. 

If  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  present  protective  tariff,  wages  must 
be  reduced  proportionately  or  the  trade  surrendered.  I  would  con- 
sider any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  as  compelling  a  surrender 
to  the  f orei^  manufacturers  of  our  steel  hoop  trade  in  rf ew  England 
and  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  of  our  steel  cotton  tie  market  in 
substantially  the  entire  cotton  belt. 

fiespectfully  submitted. 

Wallace  H.  Rowb. 
61318— TARIFF— No.  29—08 ^9 
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STBIP  STEEL. 

BBIEF  BT  SEABLE  &  FULSBTTBY,  BEFBESENTINO  GEBTAIN  10^)7 
ENGLAND  IMFOBTEBS  OF  STBIF  STEEL,  SO  GALLED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  7, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  JVIeans, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  After  years  of  litigation,  at  enormous  cost  to  the 
importers,  and  during  which  time  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
cessively high  rate  of  45  per  cent  dutjr,  amounting  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  it  has  finally  been  determined  by  the  United  States  courts 
that  strip  steel  is  properly  dutiable  at  specific  rates  under  paragraph 
No.  135,  and  it  is  now  being  imported  at  from  1.3  cents  to  4.7  per 
pound.  Yet  under  the  proposed  new  schedule  published  in  the  Iron 
Age,  November  19,  1908,  third  new  paragraph,  following  paragraph 
No.  135,  page  1444,  a  high  rate  is  to  be  imposed,  which  will  either 
increase  enormously  the  cost  to  the  consumer  or  prohibit  its  further 
importation.  Even  now  American  strip  steel  practically  monopolizes 
this  market  and  is  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  imported  article 
can  be. 

No  good,  sound  reason  can  be  advanced  why  strip  steel  should  be 
assessed  at  the  unjust  and  absurdly  high  rate  proposed,  or  why  it 
should  not  remain  at  the  specific  rates  under  paragraph  No.  13,"% 
where  the  highest  courts  have  determined  it  properly  belongs.  Sc» 
long  as  the  Government  is  to  depend  upon  customs  duties  for  a  larjre 
part  of  its  revenue,  thei'e  can  be  no  fairer  or  safer  principle  than  to 
impose  reasonably  low  and  living  rates  on  foreign  articles  that  com- 
pete (though  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  case  of  strip  steel)  with 
American  products  turned  out  at  a  lower  cost  and  selling  in  the  open 
market  at  lower  prices. 

It  is  the  ideal  principle,  as,  while  affordinjr  to  the  Government  a 
legitimate  and  just  source  of  revenue,  its  effect  is  to  force  the  American 
producers,  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  entire  monopoly  of  this  market, 
to  raise  the  grade  and  quality  of  their  products,  just  as  the  opposite 
rule  would  cut  the  Government  off  from  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue 
and  tend  to  lower  the  grade  and  quality  of  articles  ultimately  manu- 
factured from  such  products. 

As  the  language  of  the  present  tariff  act  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
highest  courts  in  the  land,  so  far  as  strip  steel  is  concerned,  it  seems 
wise  to  leave  it  undisturbed,  and  as  the  litigation  above  mentioned, 
which  extended  over  more  than  ten  years,  was  enormously  expensive 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  importers,  while  the  domestic  steel 
interests  were  enabled,  at  no  expense  to  themselves  whatever  and  by 
reason  of  the  absurdly  high  rates  assessed,  pending  said  litigation, 
which  the  courts  have  finally  decided  were  unlawful  and  unjust,  to 
seize  and  appropriate  to  themselves  almost  the  entire  strip-steel  trade 
of  this  country,  it  seems  only  fair  that  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
promised  and  expected  to  be  downward,  strip  steel  should  be  assessed 
at  least  as  low  a  rate  as  at  present,  thus  leaving  to  the  Government  a 
just  source  of  revenue  and  to  the  importers  a  reasonable  amount  of 
business  to  recoup  them  for  the  great  expense  to  which  they  have 
been  unjustly  subjected. 
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We  beg,  also,  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  separate  brief 
which  we  are  filing  upon  the  proposition  to  impose  an  additional  duty, 
under  paragraph  No.  141,  for  surface  finish  upon  strip  steel  which 
has  been  cold  rolled  only. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


SbARLB  &  PiLLSBUKY, 

Attorneys  for  Edgar  T.  Ward  <&  Sons. 


SWEDISH  BARS  AND  BILLETS. 

JAMES  A.  COE  &  CO.,  IBOH  AHD  STEEL  HEBCHANTS,  NEWABK,  H.  J., 
ASK  FOB  EEBirCIION  OF  DITTY. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  You  aire  no  doubt  familiar  with  present  high  tariff 
rates  on  Swedish  bars  and  billets.  The  quality  of  the  Swedish  ores 
is  much  superior  to  any  of  our  native  ores  for  the  manufacture  of 
tool  steels.  The  method  of  manufacture  is  by  a  charcoal  process; 
frees  the  Swedish  bar  from  injurious  effects  of  sulphur  coal ;  the  na- 
tive ore  is  remarkably  free  from  phosphorus.  Swedish  bars  are  used 
entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  English  tool  steels.  Our  American 
manufacturers  use  but  a  small  percentage,  if  any,  of  Swedish  stock 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  different  grades  of  tool  steel. 

As  we  have  no  American  substitute  for  this  Swedish  stock,  I 
urgently  request  that  you  seriously  consider  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing a  marked  reduction  in  tariff  rates.  The  American  tool  steels 
could  be  improved  to  a  marked  per  cent  if  the  manufacturers  were 
permitted  to  use  Swedish  bars  and  billets. 

With  the  reduction  of  cost  that  would  ensue  by  the  use  of  Swedish 
stock  at  lower  cost  there  would  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  American  tool  steels. 

In  relation  to  the  tariff  on  English  tool  steels,  which  is  now  2 
cents  per  pound  on  steels  valued  at  not  more  than  10  cents  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  reduction  of  at 
least  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  the  imported  product. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  A.  Cob  &  Co., 
Jam^es  a.  Cob,  President. 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

SEPEESENTATIVES  OF  AMEEICAN  MANUFACTTJBEBS  SITOOEST 
A  MAZIUTrM  AND  MINIHTJM  SCEEDTTLE. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  J8, 1908. 

COMMITTBE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery  respectfully  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  that  their  total  sales  in  1896  were  approxi- 
Jnately  $2,000,000;  in  1906,  $3,000,000. 
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That  they  have  no  trust,  combination,  or  agreement  as  to  selling 
prices. 

That  their  total  capitalization  is  $2,500,000,  much  less  than  the 
actual  amount  invested. 

That  on  this  capitalization  in  the  last  ten  years  dividends  have  not 
averaged  over  6  per  cent. 

That  selling  prices  on  their  entii'e  output  are  from  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  lower  than  in  1896. 

That  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  labor. 

The  margin  of  profit  being,  as  above  shown,  small,  no  serious  re- 
duction in  selling  prices  to  meet  foreign  competition  can  be  made 
except  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  wage-earners. 

In  the  endeavor  to  meet  the  committee's  views  we  submit  for  con- 
sideration a  schedule  which  shows  substantial  reductions  through  the 
entire  list,  both  on  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties^  and  on  common 
knives  and  forks,  which  represent  in  dollars  one-third  at  least  of  the 
entire  production  of  the  trade,  the  reduction  is  from  45  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  More  than  this  this  industry  can  not  stand 
without  serious  detriment. 

We  earnestly  urge  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  in  place  of  the 
present  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany,  which  puts  a  premium  upon 
undervaluation  and  leaves  us  powerless  to  prevent  it.  If  such  be 
adopted,  the  duties  here  submitted  should  be  fixed  as  the  minimum 
rates. 

Table,  butcher,  carvUiff,  cook8\  hunting,  kitchen,  bread,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit, 
pie,  cheese,  plumbers',  painters',  pallet,  artists',  and  shoe  knives,  forks,  and 
steels,  finished  or  unfinished. 


With  handler  of  mother-of-pearl,  shell,  or  ivory 

With  handler  of  deerhorn 

With  handles  of  hard  rubber,  solid  bone,  celluloid,  or  any  pyroxylin  material.. 
With  handles  of  any  other  material  than  those  above  mentioned,  except  as  be- 
low noted 


In  addition,  on  all  the  above  articles,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  above-named  articles  shall  pay  a  duty  of  less 
than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Table  knives  and  forks,  commonly  called  "scale  tang,"  with  riveted 
handles  of  cocobolo,  ebony,  or  bone,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Blades,  handles,  or  other  parts  of  either  or  any  of  the  above  arti- 
cles imported  in  any  other  manner  than  hafted  shall  pay  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  last  paragraph  is  to  prevent  blades  and  handles  being  im- 
ported, as  now,  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  being  put  together  here, 
obviously  taking  advantage  of  the  obscurity  oi  tne  present  bill  to 
avoid  payment  of  proper  duties. 

The  steel  parts,  we  are  advised,  now  come  in  under  paragraph  135, 
under  the  clause  "steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  specifically  pro- 
^dded  for,"  at  so  much  per  pound.  We  can  not  find  at  what  rate  the 
handles  are  dutiable  at  present.    In  our  opinion,  the  duty  should  be 
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made  so  high  on  goods  imported  in  parts  that  the  goods  themselves 
come  in  in  a  finished  condition  in  their  proper  class. 

C.  F.  Smpth, 

H.  A.  CURTISS, 
ComrrUttee  Representing  Manufacturers  of  Table  Cutlery. 


TIN-PLATE  DRAWBACK. 

STATEHEirr  HIED  IN  BEHALF  OF  TEE  AMALOAHATED  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  ntON,  STEEL,  AND  TIN  WOBKEBS  OF  NOBTH  AHEBICA. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Decemher  J,  1908, 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Second  Session  Sixtieth  Congress, 
Gentt^emen  :  We  desire  to  file  this  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  North 
America,  in  accordance  with  promise  made  at  hearing  before  your 
committee  on  November  27, 1908,  by  John  Williams,  secretary  of  said 
association. 

statement  showing  drawback  paid  on  tin  and  terne  plates  by  the 
united  states  treasury  department,  each  fiscal  year  1902  to 
1907,  inclusive;  also  estimated  number  of  boxes  imported  tin 
plate  used  in  manufacture  of  imported  articles,  together  with 
estimated  amount  american  laborers  would  have  received  had 
this  tonnage  been  manufactured  in  the  united  states. 

Drwchack  payments. 

Amount. 

1902 $1, 860, 104 

1903 1, 826, 966 

1904 1 1,  658, 139 

1905 2,  252. 382 

1906 1,  788,  762 

1907 1,  525,  282 

Total 10, 911, 635 

Based  on  above  payments,  approximately  7,347,902  base  boxes  im- 
ported tin  plate  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  or  other  articles 
exported. 

For  each  box  of  tin  plate  manufactured  in  the  United  States  Ameri- 
can laborers  receive  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  wages.  Based  on  $1..50  per 
box,  American  laborers  would  have  received  in  wages  during  the 
period  of  six  years  covered  by  the  above  statement  $11,021,853. 

Amount  of  wages  included  in  above  that  would  have  been  paid  to 
hot-mill  workers,  based  on  30-gauge  rates,  $3,430,428. 

Amount  contributed  in  the  past  five  years  ending  December  31, 
1907,  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers in  wages  to  assist  American  tin-plate  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  imported  tin  plate,  $282,560.36. 
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Appended  is  a  copy  of  agreement  now  in  effect  with  tin-plate  manu- 
facturers, which  is  submitted  as  per  verbal  agreement  at  hearing  held 
on  November  27 : 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  and  concluded  this day  of 

,  19 — 5  between  the Tin  Plate  Company,  a  corporation 

organized  under  the  laws  of ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  by  its 
officers  and  committee,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  an  agreement  has  been  made  between  the  Tin 

Plate  Company  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steely 
and  Tin  Workers,  as  appears  by  two  papers  executed  simultaneously, 
true  and  correct  copies  whereof  are  hereto  attached,  wherein  it  was 
provided  that  said  tin  plate  company  might  reduce  the  wages  of  its 
employees  3  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  under  the  scale  heretofore 
agreed  upon  between  said  tin  plate  company  and  said  amalgamated 
association  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to  be  deposited  in 
trust  and  applied  upon  rebates  on  all  reexport  plates  (as  explained 
in  said  agreement)  rolled  by  said  tin  plate  company  during  the  period 
of  this  agreement,  namely,  between ,  19—,  and  19 — ,  inclusive; 

And  whereas  it  is  the  purpose  of  said  agreement  that  this  fund 
shall  be  used  with  which  to  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  scale  rates  of  wages 
on  all  reexport  plates  upon  which  said  tin  plate  company  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  rebate  to  the  purchasers  and  which  are  rolled  by  them 
during  said  term  of  this  agreement:  Now,  therefore,  this  agreement 
witnesseth : 

(1)  That  said Tin  Plate  Company  is  authorized  to  reduce 

the  wages  of  its  employees  3  per  cent  of  the  wages  payable  to  said 
employees  under  the  scale  rates  aforesaid  on  all  plates  rolled  during 
the  term  of  this  agreement,  said  amount  of  said  reduction  to  be  paid 
semimonthlv  to  the  trustee  hereinafter  named  for  the  purposes  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

(2)  Out  of  said  fund  created  by  said  reduction  as  aforesaid  said 
trustee  shall  pay  to  said  tin  plate  company  25  per  cent  of  the  scale 
rate  of  wages  on  all  plates  exported  and  which  were  sold  to  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  plates  which,  if  imported  and  subsequently  ex- 
ported, would  entitle  the  buyer  to  the  benefit  of  any  drawback  or 
refund  clause  of  the  present  tariff  laws. 

(3)  Should  the  party  of  the  second  part  at  any  time  within  three 
months  previous  to  the  expiration  of  said  agreement  desire  to  confer 
with  said  tin  plate  company  with  a  view  to  readjust  the  percentage 
of  reduction  necessary  to  secure  the  funds  with  which  to  make  the 
rebate  payments  as  provided  by  this  agreement,  then,  upon  fifteen 
days'  notice  of  such  desire,  the  committee  of  said  amalgamated  asso- 
ciation provided  for  by  this  agreement  shall  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  said Tin  Plate  Company,  and  the  amount  of 

said  reduction  shall  be  readjusted,  if  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
information  then  available,  but  in  no  event  shall  said  reduction 
exceed  3  per  cent. 

(4)  Said  payments  shall  be  made  by  said  trustee  out  of  said  fund 
in  his  hands  to  said  tin  plate  company  upon  ten-day  draft  made  by 
said  tin  plate  company  upon  said  trustee,  with  certificates  of  export 
thereto  attached,  properly  verified,  of  the  form  hereto  attached, 
marked  "Exhibit  A,"  with  summary  thereto  attached,  marked  *"'Ex- 
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hibit  B,"  and  also  attached  to  said  drafts  shall  be  copies  of  the  bills 
of  lading  of  the  goods  exported,  or,  where  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain 
such  bills  of  lading,  other  equally  satisfactory  proof. 

(5)  Each  time  that  drafts  are  made  by  said  tin  plate  company  on 
said  trustee,  as  herein  provided,  but  not  oftener  than  once  a  month, 
and  ten  days  before  the  same  is  due,  notice  thereof,  stating  the  amount 
of  such  draft,  shall  be  given  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  amal- 
gamated association,  to  wit, ,  of  which  com- 
mittee the  president  or  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  or  both,  shall  be  members.  Said  com- 
mittee, or  such  other  committee  of  like  number  that  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  parties  named,  or  any  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  (such) 
substitution  to  be  made  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  and  certified  by  proper  notice  from  the  offi- 
cers of  said  association  to  the  said  tin  plate  company,  and  said  trus- 
tee shall  have  the  right  to  examine  said  draft  an^  bill  of  lading  and 
certificate  of  export  m  the  hands  of  said  trustee,  and  unless  said  com- 
mittee notifies  said  trustee  of  objections  thereto,  the  said  draft  shall 
be  paid  by  said  trustee,  who  shall  return  the  original  papers  with  iia 
payment. 

(6)  In  case  of  objection  to  any  portion  of  any  payment  by  said 
committee  for  any  reason,  the  trustee  shall  withhold  such  portion 
until  an  agreement  thereon  is  reached  or  the  matter  settled  between 

said  committee  and  said Tin  Plate  Company,  and  in  case  of 

their  disagreement  the  president  of  the  bank  where  deposit  is  made 
shall  decide  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  trustee  and  all  parties  shall 
accordingly  be  bound  by  said  decision. 

(7)  The  trustee  who  shall  act  under  this  agreement  and  receive 

said  money  and  make  such  payments  as  aforesaid  is  the  

National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

(8)  Any  interest  allowed  by  said  trustee  upon  said  fund  shall  be 

credited  to  a  separate  interest  fund  until ,  19 — ,  and  then  paid 

over  to  the  amalgamated  association,  less  such  amount  as  shall  be 
due  upon  any  deferred  payments  due  to  the  tin  plate  company  on 
account  of  delayed  payments  of  any  of  its  drafts,  the  interest  to  be 
paid  on  said  deferred  payments  to  be  at  the  same  rate  as  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  trustee  on  the  fund.  Any  interest  that  may  accrue 
on  said  fund  after ,  19 — ,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  amalga- 
mated association  at  the  end  of  each  three-months'  period  until  the 
balance  of  the  fund  shall  be  paid  over. 

(9)  Said  trustee  assumes  and  is  under  no  obligation  as  to  said 
fund  except  as  to  its  safe  custody,  and  both  it  and  said  tin  plate  com- 
pany are  only  obligated  to  apply  the  same  so  far  as  necessary  to  the 
purposes  of  this  contract  and  in  accordance  with  its  tonus,  and  no 
farther.  Any  balance  that  shall  remain  after  such  application  to  the 
purposes  of  this  contract  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  amalgamated 
association. 

(10)  The  tin  plate  company  shall  report  to  the  amalgamated 
association  each  month  the  amount  of  the  pay  roll  and  of  the  re- 
duction made  from  the  wages  of  its  employees  under  this  agreement, 
and  the  said  trustees  shall  likewise  each  month  report  to  said  amal- 
gamated association  the  amount  in  its  hands  to  the  credit  of  said 
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fund,  showing  the  balance  at  last  report,  the  deposits,  the  credits  of 
interest,  and  the  payments  made  out  of  said  fund  during  the  month. 

In  witness  whereof  said  Tin  Plate  Company  has  caused 

these  presents  to  be  executed  in  its  behalf  by ;  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  have  caused 
these  presents  to  be  executed  by  its  president  and  secretary  and  by 
the  tin-plate  wage  conference  committee  of  said  association  the  day 
and  date  aforesaid. 

Tin  Plate  Compakt, 


Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers, 

,  President, 

,  Secretary. 


f  Tin-Plate  Wage  Conference  Gommdttee. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Tin 

Plate  Company,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  party  of  the  second  part,  this 

,  19 — .    This  agreement  to  govern  on  all  orders  rolled  prior 

to ,  19 — ,  and  to  expire ,  19 — . 

The  Tin  Plate  Company  agrees  not  to  take  during  the 

period  of  this  contract  more  reexport  business  than  will  require  a 

general  3  per  cent  concession  from  scale  rates,  and  also  that  the  fund 
lus  created  shall  be  held  in  trust  to  reimburse  the Tin  Plate 

Company  for  rebates  paid  on  presentation,  of  documentary  evidence 

satisiactory  to  a  committee  of  your  association  indicating  that 

Tin  Plate  Company  has  paid  such  rebates. 

Tin  Plate  Co. 

Amalgamated  Association  op  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers, 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  following  shall  be  the  rules  for  inter- 

Sreting  the  rebate  or  drawback  agreement  between  the Tin 
late  Company  and  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  agrees  to  pay  the Tin  Plate 

Company  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent  from  scale  rates  on  all  reexport 
plates  (by  which  is  meant  such  plates  as  are  employed  in  place  of  im- 

Krted  plates,  which,  if  subsequently  exported,  would  entitle  buyer  to 
nefit  of  drawback  clause  of  Dingley  tariff). 

It  being  understood  that  the Tin  Plate  Company  will  not 

sell  during  the  term  of  this  contract  more  of  above-described  plates 
than  will  require  a  general  3  per  cent  allowance  from  scale  rates;  also, 
that  such  allowance  shall  be  employed  to  create  a  trust  fund  to  be 

used  for  reimbursing Tin  Plate  Company  for  rebates  paid  by 

it  on  presentation  of  documentary  evidence  satisfactory  to  a  commit- 
tee of  Amalgamated  Association  indicating  that  Tin  Plate 

Company  has  paid  such  rebates. 

The  following  shall  be  the  method  of  distributing  the  fund  cre- 
ated, as  arranged  for  above: 

The Tin  Plate  Company  shall  place  before  a  committee  of 

the  Amalgamated  Association  evidence  of  the  number  of  boxes  con- 
verted into  cans  or  other  receptacles  to  convey  American  commodi- 
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ties  or  products  abroad;  at  which  time  the Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany shall  be  reimbursed  from  said  fund  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  scale  rate  of  wages  paid  by  them  for  making  said  plates. 

.       Tin  Plate  Co. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Ibon, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers. 
f 

The  only  possible  justification  for  continuing  the  application  of 
drawback  clause  to  tin  plate  is  that  the  concession  enables  American 
packers  and  can  manufacturers  to  obtain  foreign  trade  that  otherwise 
they  would  lose.  The  present  difference  between  market  value  of 
imported  tin  plate  and  domestic  tin  plate,  exclusive  of  duty,  would 
amount  to  less  than  2  cents  on  a  5-gallon  oil  can,  and  would  amoxmt  to 
approximately  one-fifth  cent  per  can  on  a  1-pound  salmon  or  fruit  can. 
In  many  lines  like  canned  salmon  and  canned  fruit  this  difference 
would  amount  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  In  some  other 
lines  it  might  amount  to  as  much  as  4  per  cent  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
5  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 

It  is  a  natural  inference  that  so  small  a  difference  would  not  appre- 
ciably affect  our  ejcport  trade  in  cans  or  canned  ^oods. 

The  largest  beneficiaries  of  the  drawback  provisions  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  as  applied  to  imported  tin  plate,  are  the  following  industries : 
Oil  refineries;  tobacco  manufacturers;  exporters  of  cottolene,  lard, 
and  Canned  meats;  fruit  and  vegetable  packers;  salmon  and  other  fish 
canneries ;  can  and  tinware  manufacturers  doing  an  export  trade. 

An  examination  of  reports  published  bv  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  will  show  that  during  the  past  six  years  a  greater 
amount  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  for  drawback  on  imported 
tin  plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exported  articles  than  on  any 
other  one  item. 

^hat  the  securing  of  the  export  bustTiess  in  tin  plate  uill  mean  to  the 
tin-plate  workers  and  manufa^cturers  of  the  United  States, 

The  amount  of  tin  plate  annually  imported  to  the  United  States 
amounts  to  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  boxes.  Using  1,000,000  boxes  as  a 
basis  for  calculations,  we  have  the  following :  One  million  boxes  100- 
pound  plate  equals  50,000  tons. 

Tons. 

Hot-mill  product  per  week 40 

Hot-mill  product  per  month 100 

Hot-mill  product,  ten  months 1,600 

Fifty  thousand  tons  divided  bv  1,600  equals  31J.  In  other  words, 
it  will  take  31  mills  running  full  time  for  ten  months  to  make  the 
1,000,000  boxes. 

The  hot-mill  rate  on  100-pound  plate  is  $9.75  per  ton,  or  $488,000 
on  50,000  tons.  The  hot-mill  workmen,  however,  are  not  the  only 
beneficiaries,  as  it  will  give  an  ordinary  sheet-bar  mill  twenty-three 
weeks'  work  at  six  days  per  week.  It  will  require  55,000  to  57,500 
tons  of  pig  iron,  or  six  months'  work  of  a  400-ton  blast  furnace.  To 
follow  the  1,000,000  boxes  from  the  ore  mines,  where  the  ore  is  worth 
about  50  cents  per  ton,  or  $50,000,  to  the  finished  product,  which  is 
worth  for  export  purposes  about  $3  per  box,  or  $3,000,000,  a  differ- 
ence of  $2,950,000,  about  $2,200,000  of  which,  after  allowing  for  the 
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pig  tin,  will  go  to  the  American  workmen,  manufacturers,  railroad 
and  vessel  companies,  all  of  which  at  present  is  absorbed  by  the  for- 
eign competitors.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  boxes*  wiU  keep 
220  mills  in  full  operation  for  a  period  of  seven  and  one-half  weeks, 
or  35  mills  in  constant  operation  for  a  period  of  forty-seven  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tin-plate  mills  of  the  United  States 
have  not  operated  during  the  past  year  more  than  70  per  cent  of  their 
total  capacity  for  want  of  business,  we  petition  your  honorable  body 
to  recommend  the  abrogation  of  the  orawback  agreement  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  duty  sufficient  to  enable  American  manufacturers 
and  workmen,  not  only  to  make  the  plate  for  domestic  purposes,  but 
that  used  for  reexport  purposes  also.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  lower- 
ing of  the  duty  would  aemoralize  the  tin-plate  industry  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  with  the  amount  paid  by  our  largest  foreign  com- 
petitor. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  tonnage  and  day 
rates  in  Wales,  with  tonnage  and  day  rates  prevailing  in  the  United 
States : 

Comparative  statement  showing  rates  and  earnings  of  tin-plate  workmen  in  the 
United  States  and  Wales, 

[Rate  per  gross  ton.] 


Roller 

Rougher  ... 

Doubler 

Helper 

Heater 

Helper 

Cateher 

Shearman  . . 
Screw  boy.. 

T«)tAl  . 


Occupation. 


United 
States. 


Wales. 


12.25 


.97 
1.44  ' 

.68  I 
1.47  ' 

.73  I 
1.10  I 

:40  I 

.72 


T 


.51  I 
.44 


Differential. 


United 
States. 


SI.  38 

'i.iii 

"1.04"  I 


4.48 


Wales. 


80.87  

.97  

.83  

.fxS  

.43  

.73  

.59  

$0.04 

.72 

5.32  .04 


Production, 


As  stated  in  previous  statement  relative  to  hot-mill  product  per 
week,  the  figures  given  approximately  are  40  gross  tons  per  week, 
or  2^  gross  tons  per  turn.  In  Wales  the  average  weekly  production 
of  a  four-mill  plant  is  700  boxes  per  week,  or  l/^y  gross  tons  per  turn, 
or  approximately  30  tons  per  week. 

You  will  note  on  exammation  of  comparative  statement  showing 
rates  and  earnings  of  tin-plate  workmen  in  the  United  States  and 
Wales  that  there  are  four  extra  men  employed  in  the  mills  of  the 
United  States — viz,  rougher,  doubler's  helper,  heater's  helper,  and 
screw  boy — which  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  larger  output  in  the 
United  States. 
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Total  differential  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  $5.28  per  ton. 

[Bate  per  day.] 


Occupation. 

United 
States. 

11.86 
2.82 

Wales. 

Differ 

United 
States. 

.  i  i 

1     I  ! 

Cutting  and  delivering  bare 

•0.73 

1.33 

.28 

1.19 

.36 

.86 

1.61 

1.02 

.97 

.36 

.82 

.32 

.77 

1.68 
1.68 
.66 
.30 
.73 
.73 
1.45 
.86 
.81 

2.42 
2.02 
1.19 

.81 
1.19 

.73 
1.19 

.TS 

.60 

$1.13 

1.49 



Scrap  boy 

10.28 


Pickling  foreman 

8.10 
2.29 

1.91 
1.93 

Firkllng  afcdftant 

Swilling 

.86 

Annealer 

1.76 
3.37 
2.67 
2.41 
1.60 

2.62 
.71 
2.40 
2.31 
2.09 
1.18 

Helpera .  .           .              



Cola-roll  foreman 

Boy  rol  le« 

CaU'hers 

Oreasera .• 

White-plate  weigher 

.77 

Tinning. 
Tinncra 

2.78 
1.82 

1.10 
.14 

Riaeni 

Orea^e  boys 

.56 

Bian 

1.86 
1.65 
2.10 
1.18 
1.90 
2.23 

3.70 
4.81 
2.64 
1.87 
2.75 
1.70 
4.a5 
1.60 

1.56 

Laborer 



Fi  remen 

Sorters 

.27 

Reckoners 

1^ 

Boxere 

i!^  .......... 

General. 
Roll  turner 

1.28 

Tin-house  foreman 

2.79 
1.45 
1.06 
1.56 

Engineers 

Fireman 

Blacksmith 

Helper 

.97 

2.86 

.77 

Brfcklaycn 

Helper* 

Engineer 

.60 

Driver  . 

Millwright 

CVirpenter 

Laborere 

Superintendent. 

Bookkeeper 

General  clerk... 
Timtkeeper 


2.13 

2.16 
1,50 
14.42 
5.76 
3.27 
l.M 


2.02 
.97 
.73 
4.01 
1.62 
1.34 
.81 


.11 
1.19  , 

.77 
10.38 
4.14 
1.93 

.73 


Total. 


95.20 


40.33 


57.71 


2.84 


Net  differential  on  day  rates  in  favor  of  United  States,  $54.87. 

There  are  fully  17,000  people  employed  directly  in  the  tin-plate 
factories  of  the  United  States,  receiving  $12,376,00b  a  year  in  wages 
(year  e.stimated  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  working  days) ;  the  num- 
ber is  still  larger  of  those  employed  in  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  ore 
and  coal  mines,  box  factories,  acid  works,  machine  shops,  and  other 
industries  engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  tin-plate  world,  and 
the  employment  of  all  these  would  be  seriously  curtailed  by  a  change 
of 'duty  injurious  to  the  tin-plate  industry. 

British  tin  plates  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  customs  drawback  system  in 
the  United  States  works  out  m  practice,  the  British  consul  in  New 
York  supplies  figures  referring  to  the  tin-plate  imports  into  the 
United  States  during  the  four  years,  19(M^1907.  The  first  column 
shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  imported  and  paying  duty,  and  the 
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second  column  shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  exported  with  benefit 
of  drawback. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1904 

Pounds. 
126.959,000 
161,410.000 
120,841,000 
141,766,000 

Pouudt, 
111.656,^ 

1905 

151,677.870 

1906 

120.455,345 

1907 

102, 712,  £» 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  four  years  550,976,000 
pounds  weight  of  imported  tin  plate  paid  duty,  while  486,504,197 

Sounds  were  reexported,  90  per  cent  of  the  duty  being  refunded.    The 
uty  on  tin  plates  under  the  tariflp  bein^  1^  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
actually  paid  was  only  one  one-hundredth  of  IJ  cents. 

Sheet-mill  schedule. 

The  following  is  the  approximate  differential  in  labor  cost  on  ton- 
nage basis  on  sheet  mills  in  the  United  States  compared  to  labor  cost 
on  tonnage  basis  in  Wales,  taking  28  gauge  as  the  standard : 


[Rate  per 

ton, 

2,240  pounds.] 

Positions. 

United 
States. 

Wales. 

Differen- 
tial. 

Roller 

$3,081 
1.058  . 
l.ftBS 

.799   . 
1.068 
1.472 

.878  L 
1.343  1 

11.65 

11.431 

Rougher 

L068 

Heater 

1.16 

.S8S 

Helper 

.799 

Catcher 

.625 
1.19 

.443 

Doubler  and  matcher 

.282 

Pair  heater 

.878 

Shearer 

.49 

.868 

Totals 

11.262 

5.U6 

6.147 

A 

The  above  shows  a  differential  in  wages  on  hot  mills  alone  of  120 
per  cent  in  favor  of  American  mills.  We  presume  that  the  differ- 
ential on  day  rates  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  on  tin 
mills. 

Bar  iron  and  steel  schedule. 

Under  the  subject  of  bar  iron  and  steel  we  do  not  desire  to  burden 
the  committee  with  a  repetition  of  figures  as  to  wages  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Nutt  to  your  committee  on 
Friday,  November  25,  page  3127,  are  to  be  found  practically  all  the 
available  data  on  the  subject  of  comparative  wages. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  those  figures  are  substantially  correct,  and 
we  take  it  that  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  American  workman  is 
the  best  reason  that  we  could  advance  against  any  change  in  the 
tariff  rates  that  would  materially  affect  the  present  competitive  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

While  the  brief  of  Mr.  Nutt  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  bar 
steel  we  are  convinced  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  employed  in 
the  production  of  steel  bars  is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in 
foreign  countries,  and  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  those  for 
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which  comparative  figures  have  been  submitted,  when  the  materials 
are  produced  under  smiilar  methods. 

In  making  this  reference  to  bar  iron  we  have  in  mind  its  ^neral 
application  to  the  semifinished  products  from  which  bar  iron  is 
made,  such  as  muck  bar  and  scrap  bar. 

Muck  bar  is  the  product  of  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the  men  who 
operate  it  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Nutt's  brief  as  puddlers. 

Scrap  bar  is  the  product  of  the  scrapping  or  Dusheling  furnace  in 
which  old  scrap  iron  is  reworked,  and  it  is  the  largest  factor  in  the 
present  cost  for  material  in  the  production  of  bar  iron. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 

Steel  and  Tin  Workers, 
P.  J.  McArdle,  President. 
John  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Llewellyn  Lewis,  Vice-President. 
Walter  Larkin,  Vice-President. 


WATCH  MOVEMENTS. 

AHEEICAN  MANUFACTXTBEBS  ASK  THAT  THE  BATES  OF  DITTY  ON 
WATCH  MOVEMENTS  BE  INCBEASED. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  J,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  Representing  the  Dueber  Watch  Case  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Hampden  Watch  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  man- 
ufacturers of  watch  movements  and  watdi  cases,  I  desire  respectfully 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  certain 
matters  in  regard  to  paragraph  191,  Schedule  C,  of  the  "  Dingley 
tariff  law." 

The  above-named  companies  have  always  been  and  now  are  abso- 
lutelv  independent  so  far  as  any  working  agreement  or  connection  of 
any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever  with  any  other  company  or  companies 
is  concerned;  and  we  are  moved  to  communicate  with  your  com- 
mittee at  this  time  because  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to  the 
labor  we  employ  to  at  least  see  that  the  present  schedule  is  maintained. 

The  manufactured  product  of  our  companies  is  sold  exclusively  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  sold  in  Canada.  It  is  plain  that  no  argument  can  be 
made  against  these  companies  by  reason  of  sales  in  foreign  countries. 
As  already  stated,  we  sell  no  watches  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else 
outside  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the  limited  quantity  sold  in 
Canada. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  watch  movements  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  191,  Schedule  C,  amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  protective  tariff.  The  foUow- 
bg  table,  compiled  from  the  volume  entitled  "  Imports  and  Duties," 
prepared^  for  vour  committee,  shows  the  startling  increase  in  the 
importation  oi  watches  during  the  last  nine  years  under  the  present 
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law,  and  proves  conclusively  that  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  pro- 
tection afforded  the  American  watch  manufacturer  under  this  sched- 
ule, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  total  production  of  watches  in  America  has  not  materially 
increased. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  watch  move- 
ments in  America  is  labor,  and  because  oi  the  fact  that  labor  can  be 
secured  abroad  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  and  because  the 
American  manrufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tariff  on  raw  materials, 
such  as  jewels,  watch  springs,  etc.,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  been 
able,  as  the  table  conclusively 'shows,  to  increase,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
his  business  in  America,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  watchmaker 
and  the  American  watch  manufacturer. 

Table  taken  from  **Itnport8  and  Duties,*'  showing  percentage  of  increase  of  inv- 
portations  of  watch  movements,  years  1898  and  1907. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels: 

18<)8 

147,15ft 

857.184 

1148. 768. 09 
731, 331.  eo 

$88,696.27 

1907.              

482,847.83 

Increase 

710,029 
482 

582,563  51 
391 

394.151.06 

Per  cent 

444 

Having  more  than  7  and  not  more  than  11  jewels: 

1898        .            

25.035 
20.031 

59,329.24 
68.782.00 

27.349.76 

1907 

24,711.01 

Decreai*e 

5,004 
19 

547.24 
.92 

2,638.76 

Per  cent 

9.64 

Having  more  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels: 

1S9H 

6,9RI 
58.522 

24,315.00 
192,893.00 

10.564.50 

1907             

91,989.75 

Increase          

52,511 

878 

168,078.00 

81.425.25 

Per  cent 

770 

Having  more  than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels: 

1*<98. 
1907. 


1,829 
18.  GOO 


22,112.00 
122,947.00 


7,814.26 
63.986.75 


Increii.se . 
Per  cent. 


Having  more  than  17  jewels: 

IHW 

1907 


Increase . 
Per  cent. 


Total: 

1898. 
1907. 


16.771  1 
916  ' 

100,835.00 
456 

46,172.50 
690 

1,311 
6.113 

41,607.00  ■ 
184,3hS.00 

14,334.75 
64,434.75 

4,80-2 
366 

142,776.00 
343  1 

50.100.00 
849 

181 ,  311  ;      296, 131. 33  '     148, 759. 68 
960,450  ;  1,289.836.60  "     717,969.59 


Inqrea«j. 
Per  cent. 


779, 139 
429 


993,705.27  i    569,210.06 
335  882 


In  view  of  the  significant  facts  revealed  by  the  above  table  in 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  importations  of  watch 
movements  during  the  last  nine  years,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  watch  movements  in 
this  country  is  labor,  and  that  in  the  other  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  production  there  is  included  the  tariff  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  pay  on  raw  materials,  such  as  jewels  and  springs,  .we 
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feel  that  we  would  be  justified  in  asking  your  committee  to  double 
both  the  specific  and  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  the  present  schedule. 

We  might  manage,  however,  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  our 
product  if  the  protection  contemplated  by  the  present  schedule  were 
really  afforded,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent  on  watch  movements  is  of  very  little  value,  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  offered  to  evade  it;  and  therefore,  on  account 
of  the  fraud  practiced  in  the  way  of  undervaluations,  we  are  now  get- 
ting only  a  fraction  of  the  protection,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  intended 
by  Congress. 

Before  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect,  and  when  the  duty  on 
watch  movements  was  only  ad  valorem,  the  Swiss  manufacturers  sold 
their  watches  in  this  country  at  about  60  per  cent  higher  than  the 
present  price.  At  that  time  there  was  no  specific  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  but  now,  with  both  an  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty,  tney 
undersell  our  products.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Swiss  watch  factories  are  equipped  with  American  wateh 
machinery  and  Swiss  duplicates  thereof.  The  irresistible  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that  solely  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  Swiss  labor 
can  the  Swiss  manufacturers  of  wateh  movements  compete  with  and 
undersell  our  domestic  product,  and  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  a 
reasonable  duty  on  the  imported  goods  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  hold  his  own. 

One  of  the  questions  of  supreme  importance  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  this  time  is  that  of  arriving  at  a  method  of  collecting  all 
the  duties  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  home  industries.  In  the 
case  of  the  watch  business,  we  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  possible 
solution,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

We  suffgest  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  watch  movements  be 
dropped  from  the  schedule,  and  that  the  specific  duty  be  increased  to 
a  point  where  it  will  be  possible  for  the  American  manufacturer  em- 
ploying American  labor,  and  paying  the  tariff  on  his  raw  materials, 
to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  wuth  some  hope  of  a  reason- 
ably proportionate  increase  in  his  business,  and  that  the  specific  duty 
be  made  high  enough  to  afford  the  American  watch  manufacturer 
some  protection,  rather  than  to  continue  upon  what  is  practically  a 
tariff- for-revenue-only  basis. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  change  from  a  combination 
specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  straight  specific  duty  would  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  both  the  Government  and  the  -tVmerican  watch 
manufacturer  for  the  following  reasons: 

P'^irst,  Watch  movements  are  capable  of  a  perfect  classification 
because  the  grade  of  all  watches,  and  consequently  their  approxi- 
mate value,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  jewels  each  watch  con- 
tains, together  with  the  number  of  adjustments,  which  will  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  in  all. 

Second,  When  it  is  possible  to  make  a  perfect  and  complete  classifi- 
cation a  specific  duty  can  be  levied  and  collected  without  the  draw- 
backs confronted  in  attempting  to  collect  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
experience  has  shown,  and  f  n'ts  can  be  produced  to  prove,  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all  watch 
movements  is  now  being  collected  because  of  undervaluations. 

Therefore,  fraud  is  invited  and  practiced.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  supposed  to  be  protected  when,  in  fact,  he  is  not.    The 
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Government  loses  revenue,  and  the  importers,  by  their  various  meth- 
ods of  evading  the  present  law,  have  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government  and  to  the  detriment  of  American  manufacturers 
who  are  the  employers  of  labor. 

We  would  further  suggest,  in  order  to  insure  the  honest  collection 
of  a  straight  specific  duty  as  above  outlined,  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer be  compelled  to  stamp  on  every  movement  the  number  of 
jewels,  together  with  the  number  of  adjustments  of  said  movement 
and  that  no  watch  movement  not  so  stamped  shall  be  admitted. 

The  Dueber- Hampden  watch  works  in  their  watdi-movement  de- 
partment alone  give  employment  to  over  800  people  at  wages  aver- 
aging 80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  mcluding,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  the  tariff  paid  on  raw 
materials,  such  as  10  per  cent  on  jewels,  40  per  cent  on  springs,  etc. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  present  schedule  be  increased  so  as  to 
afford  some  protection  to  American  watch  manufacturers  and  Ameri- 
can watch  makers  who  must  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  and 
we  suggest  that  the  manner  of  collecting  the  tariff  be  changed  by 
droppmg  the  ad  valorem  duty  and  increasing  proportionately  the 
specific  duty  so  that  fraud  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  doing 
away  with  the  possibility  of  undervaluations,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turer be  compelled,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  admitted,  to  stamp  on 
each  movement  tlie  number  of  jewels  it  contains,  together  with  the 
number  of  adjustments. 

We  would  also  respectfully  ask  that  the  15-17  jewel  watches  be 
classified  as  follows:  Unadjusted,  adjusted  to  temperature,  adjusted 
three  positions,  adjusted  five  positions,  instead  of  present  method  of 
classification.  ^ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  the  Dueber  Watch  Case  Mamifacturing  Company 

arid  the  Hampden  Watch  Company^  of  Canto?i^  Ohh. 

The  undersigned  approve  the  foregoing  statement: 

Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  by  Charles  D.  Rood,  president; 
New  York  Standard  Watch  Co.,  per  C.  S.  Wilson, 
secretary;  Rockford  Watch  Co.  (Ltd.),  per  J.  Louis 
Bennett,  agent;   Illinois  Watch  Co.,  by  Jacob  Bunn, 

President;  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  by  Charles  H. 
[ulburd,  president ;  E.  Howard  Watch  Co.,  by  E.  B. 
Snow,  general  manager  and  secretary;  Waltham 
Watch  Company,  by  Francis  R.  Appleton,  vice- 
president. 

ZINC    ORE. 

THE    COCKERILL    ZINC    COMPANY,    NEVADA,    MO.,    PEOTESTS 
AGAINST  THE  PLACING  OF  DTTTY  ON  ZINC  OKE. 

Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Uouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C> 
Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  my  reasons  for  protesting  against  the 
placing  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  I  wish  to  emphatically  deny  the  state- 
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ment  mad^  by  Mr.  Ihlsing  before  your  committee  on  November  25 
that  only  two  or  three  zinc  manufacturers  were  opposed  to  the  levying 
of  this  duty.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  all  of  the  smelters  in  this  coun- 
try ar©  opposed  to  this  duty.  What  attitude  the  Vielle  Montaigne 
Company,  of  Belgium  (of  which  company  Mr.  Ihlsing  is  the  buyer), 
t^es  in  this  matter,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  presume  this  is  imma- 
terial to  your  committee.  The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  of  which  I 
am  the  president,  owns  six  smelting  plants  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
and  buys  its  ores  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Idaho, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  and  old  Mexico.  We  are 
now  running  about  50  per  cent  of  our  works  because  of  our  inability 
to  secure  an  adequate  ore  supply,  and  the  imposition  of  a  dutj  on 
zinc  ore,  especially  if  it  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  prohibitive, 
will  result  m  the  closing  of  more  furnaces  and  the  throwing  out  or 
einploynient  of  many  laborers  who  are  now  employed  in  the  industry. 

The  claim  made  by  the  Joplin  mine  operators  that  the  importation 
of  ore  from  Mexico  and  other  foreign  countries  is  responsible  for  the 
present  depression  in  the  zinc  business  is  untenable,  as  the  same  con- 
dition prevails  in  the  lead  and  copper  trade,  and  in  fact  in  all  metals. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  on  January  1,  1908,  the  stocks  of 
spelter  in  the  hands  of  the  smelters  amounted  to  approximately  30,000 
tons,  while  the  shipments  of  ore  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia 
during  the  year  1907  aggregated  approximately  100,000  tons,  the  con- 
clusion being  that  this  ore  being  low  grade  represented  practically 
all  the  spelter  that  was  in  stock  me  1st  of  January,  1908,  and  that  if 
no  importations  had  been  made  there  would  have  been  no  stocks  of 
spelter  on  hand. 

While  the  facts  as  stated  are  true,  namely,  that  the  stocks  of  spelter 
on  hand  the  1st  of  January  amounted  to  approximately  30,000  tons 
and  that  shipments  from  Mexico  in  1907  amounted  to  about  100,000 
tons,  our  Joplin  friends  do  not  state  that  80,000  tons  of  this  100,000 
tons  of  ore  shipped  from  Mexico  were  shipped  prior  to  the  1st  of 
September,  1907,  and  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  1907,  there  were 
practically  no  stocks  of  spelter  on  hand.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  we  had  not  succeeded  m  getting  ore  from  Mexico  the  brass  manu- 
facturers, galvanizers,  and  wire  inanufacturers  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  import  a  large  amount  of  spelter  in  order  to  run  their  works 
up  to  the  1st  of  September,  1907  (as  the  smelters  in  this  country  could 
not  have  secured  the  ore  necessary  fof*  the  full  operation  of  their  fur- 
naces), the  net  result  being  that  the  30,000  tons  above  referred  to 
would  haye  been  in  their  hands  instead  bt  the  hands  of  the  smelters. 

In  order  to  place  this  question  before  you  intelligently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  present  statistics  of  ore  and  spelter  production  for  a  number 
of  years  past.  Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
shows  the  production  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  and  of  spelter  in 
the  United  States  from  1881  to  1907,  inclusive.  It  will  be  observed 
that  from  1881  to  1897,  inclusive,  the  production  of  ore  kept  pace 
with  the  production  (as  well  as  the  consumption)  of  spelter.  In 
other  words,  for  every  100  tons  of  spelter  produced  in  the  country  the 
Joplin  district  furnished  from  180  to  190  tons  of  ore.  In  1881  the 
production  of  ore  was  58,000  tons  and  of  spelter  30,000  tons,  a  ratio 
of  190  to  100;  in  1885  the  ore  production  was  74,000  tons  and  the 
spelter  production  40,686  tons,  a  ratio  of  181  to  100;  in  1891,  145,55a 
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tons  of  ore,  80^62  tons  of  spelter,  a  ratio  of  181  to  100;  in  1900, 
242,500  tons  of  ore  and  123,886  tons  of  spelter,  a  ratio  of  195  to  100. 
Commencing  with  1902  the  situation  changed.  Spelter  oonsumpticm 
increased  so  rapidly  that  in  spite  of  very  nigh  pnoes  bein^  paid  for 
ore  the  Joplin  district  could  not  furnish  its  usual  proportion  of  the 
ore  needed,  and  in  1902  the  ratio  of  ore  to  spelter  was  only  167  to 
100;  in  1903,  147  to  100;  in  1904,  143  to  100;  m  1905,  128  to  100;  in 
1906, 125  to  100;  in  1907, 119  to  100. 

This  was  the  condition  the  first  of  this  year  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  high  prices  for  ore  have  prevailed  for  ten  years  almost  continu- 
ouslv. 

Please  observe  that  during  the  period  from  1898  to  1908  the  ore 
production  in  the  Joplin  district  increased  from  235,123  tons  to 
297,126  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  27  per  cent,  while  the  production 
of  spelter  increased  from  114,104  tons  to  249,612  tons,  an  mcreaae  of 
nearly  119  per  cent.  This  year  ^ill  show  a  falling  off  of  periiaps 
20,000  tons  m  the  Joplin  district  production  and  nearly  40,000  tons 
in  the  importations  from  Mexico.  This  falling  off  is  due  to  the 
depression  in  business  and  not  to  the  importations  from  Mexico,  as 
the  decrease  in  the  importations  will  be  nearly  50  per  cent,  while 
the  decrease  in  the  Joplin  district  will  be  less  than  8  per  cent. 

As  further  proof  that  the  Joplin  district  and  the  United  States 
can  not  furnish  the  ore  needed  by  the  smelters,  government  statistics 
show  that  in  the  year  1906  89,500  tons  of  zinc  ore  were  imported  into 
this  country  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  and  yet  the  stocks 
of  spelter  on  hand  on  January  1,  1907,  amounted  to  less  than  5,000 
tons.  This  89,000  tons  of  ore  represented  approximately  30,000  tons 
of  spelter.  If,  therefore,  there  had  been  a  prohibitive  duty  on  this 
foreign  ore,  this  30,000  tons  of  spelter  would  necessarily  have  been 
imported  by  the  users  of  spelter — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  brass  manu- 
facturers, the  galvanizers,  and  the  wire  manuiacturers — ^who  would 
have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  their  goods  to  their  customers, 
while  a  part  of  the  wage-earners  in  our  smelters  were  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  our  inability  to  get  ore.  Who  would  have  been  bene- 
fited? No  one,  I  submit,  except  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  spelter 
and  his  workmen.  Surely  the  Joplin  mine  operators  will  not  claim 
tiiat  the  ore  prices  in  1905  and  1906  were  not  satisfactory,  as  they 
were  more  than  double  the  prices  that  prevailed  from  1889  to  1893, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ingalls,  now  editor  in  chief  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  and  probably  4he  best-posted  writer  on  the  zinc  (Ques- 
tion in  the  United  States  to-day,  wrote  m  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  on  January  6, 1906,  as  follows : 

The  production  of  the  Joplin  district  showed  no  significant  change  from  the 
ontput  of  several  years  previous.  However,  it  was  a  little  smaller  than  in  1904. 
It  appears  to  be  recognized  that  this  district  is  now  affording  as  large  an  output 
of  ore  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  it,  and  further  supplies  must  be 
looked  for  in  other  quarters.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prominent  posi- 
tion which  the  zinc  ore  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  has  assumed  in 
the  market  there  is  no  doubt  that  disaster  would  have  overtaken  the  domestic 
Bine  industry. 

The  delivery  of  large  supplies  of  ore  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  howev^. 
has  enabled  several  smelters  of  Kansas  to  withdraw  from  the  Joplin  district 
There  are  now  a  good  many  large  plants  which  run  exclusively  on  ore  from 
ttie  Rocky  Mountains. 

Zinc  ore  was  shipped  in  1905  to  the  JopUn  district  from  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
leo,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Montana.    Important  suppUes  were 
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obtained  also  from  British  Ck)lumbia,  and  to  a  larger  extent  from  Mexico, 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  large  deposits  of  carbonate  ore  have  been 
worked.  The  ability  to  ship  these  comparatively  low-grade  ores  from  points 
so  remote  from  the  smelting  centers  is  due  to  the  very  low  rates  on  such 
traffic  which  have  been  made  by  the  railways.  If  the  freight  rates  were  re- 
duced to  the  ton-mile  basis  they  would  figure  out,  perhaps,  as  low  as  on  any 
commodity  traffic  on  this  continent 

Inasmuch  as  the  importation  of  zinc  ores  did  not  assmne  large 
proportions  mitil  1905,  it  is  evident  that  the  importing  of  tiiese  ores 
has  not  depressed  the  price  of  the  Joplin  ore.  The  facts  are  that  the 
production  of  the  Joplin  district  has  increased  ver^  little  during  the 

Sast  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  being  paid,  while  the  pro- 
uction  of  spelter  has  increased  enormously. 

From  government  statistics  (see  Exhibit  A)  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age price  paid  per  ton  of  Joplin  ore  from  1889  to  1893  was  $18.85; 
from  1896  to  1901  the  average  was  $27.05;  and  from  1905  to  1908 
it  was  $44.47  per  ton.  In  spite  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the 
price,  the  production  in  the  Joplin  district  in  1907  shows  only  a  10 
per  cent  increase  over  1904. 

Does  this  not  prove  conclusively  that  the  Joplin  operators  are 
simply  pursuing  a  "  dog  in  the  manger ''  policy,  and  that  they  can 
not  possibly  furnish  the  ore  that  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
smelters,  even  though  the  smelters  should  pay  $60  per  ton  instead  of 
from  $40  to  $45? 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  cost  of  making  spelter  in 
Europe  was  considerably  below  the  cost  of  making  it  in  tnis  countrV| 
owing  to  the  wa^  being  higher  here  than  there.  We  are  reliably 
informed  by  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  spelter 
in  both  countries  that  this  difference  is  not  now  nearly  so  great  as  it 
was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

This  is  due  to  a  small  extent  to  the  increase  in  wases  paid  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Europe,  and  to  a  great  extent  to  the  high  price  paid  for 
fuel,  and  tiiere  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  some  smelters  in  this 
country  that  are  making  as  cheap  spelter  as  is  made  in  Europe,  the 
advantage  in  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  being  offset  by  the  advantage 
that  the  domestic  smelters  have  in  their  f  ueicost. 
^  The  smelters  in  this  country  can  successfully  complete  with  the  for- 
eign smelters  for  ores  mined  in  Mexico,  if  no  duty  is  exacted.  This 
hf^  been  proven  whenever  we  have  had  to  compete  for  these  ores  in 
normal  times,  the  rates  of  freight  from  the  Mexican  mines  to  the 
smelters  in  this  country  and  to  the  smelters  in  Belmum  and  Ger- 
many being  about  the  same.  The  following  table  £ows  what  the 
smelters  in  this  country  paid  for  Joplin  ore  on  certain  dates  and  what 
the  European  smelters  would  have  paid  for  the  same  ore  on  those 
dates: 


Date. 

StLoQii 
epelter, 

pnce  per 
pound. 

60  per  cent 

ore  on 
Buropean 
formula. 

Joplin  baae, 

price  for  60 

percent 

July  11,1906 

OmU. 

4.2875 

4.876 

4.685 

4.575 

4.625 

4.tt25 

•29.84 
80.30 
81.69 
82.16 
82.67 
82.67 

884. 00  to  836. 00 

joiyaSSS;;;;!;;:;:;!;;;     ;:;:!:;;;::;::;::;;;      ;::: 

88  QOto  86  00 

Augnit22, 1906 

a6.00to  87.00 

September  6. 1906 

87.00 

September  96, 1906 

87.50 

octoberIiS6!!^:;:::;:;::;;:::;:;:::::;:;;::^ 

86.00 
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.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  smelters  in  this  country  have 
paid  from  $4  to  $6  more  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore  than  the  ^Toplin 
people  would  have  received  for  the  ore  if  sold  on  the  European  for- 
mula. In  other  w^ords,  we  are  to-day  paying  the  Joplin  miners  from 
$4  to  $6  per  ton  more  for  their  ore  than  they  could  get  from  the 
smelters  in  Germany  and  Belgium  if  their  mines  were  located  within 
80  miles  of  those  smelters,  or  where  the  freight  charge  from  the  mines 
to  the  smelter  was  not  in  excess  of  $1  per  ton.  We  daim  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  spelter  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope to-day  is  slight  and  that  the  large  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  product  in  Europe  and  America  at  this  time  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  buying  their  ores  cheaper 
than  we  are,  and  yet  thej?e  representatives  from  Joplin  (most  of  them 
landowners,  who  charge  from  15  to  30  per  cent  royalty  for  every- 
thing that  comes  from  their  land  in  times  of  panic  and  of  plenty) 
come  before  you  and  ask  for  a  duty  to  enable  them  to  get  $10  more 
iiptstead  of  $5  more  per  ton  for  their  ore  than  they  would  get  if  their 
mines  were  located  in  Europe. 

An  editorial  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  August  22 
last  on  tliis  question  might  be  of  interest  to  your  committee.  It  is  as 
follows : 

A  siibjoct  that  Is  especially  enjragrinp  attention  in  the  .Toplin  district  Is  the 
organization  of  an  effort  to  secure  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  In  several  of  the  towns  of  the  district  zinc-ore 
tariff  clubs  are  being  formt^l.  The  purpose  is  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  Mexi- 
can ore  and  thereby  elevate  the  price  of  American  ore  by  reducing  the  supply 
tliat  heretofore  has  been  available  to  the  smelters. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  ore  supply  would  increase 
the  price  of  domestic  spelter  within  certain  limits  and  would  corresrwndingly 
increase  the  price  of  domestic  zinc  ore.  The  bill  would  be  paid  by  the  cou- 
sumers  of  specter.  During  the  last  twelve  months  this  scheme  would  not  have 
Worked,  successfully,  bt*cuuse  the  ctnisumei's  have  not  wanted  to  buy  much 
spelter,  and  the  offering  of  the  metal  at  comparatively  low  prices  has  not  pre- 
vented the  accumulation  of  a  large  unsold  stock,  which  still  exists.  However, 
upder  the  stimulus  of  a  revival. in  business,  a  restriction  of  the  output  would 
naturally  have  the  effwt  of  adyaucing  the  price  more  rapidly  and  higher  than 
otherwise.  But  there  would  be  a  limit  to  such  an  advance  at  the  iwint  where 
it  would  become  profitable  to  import  spelter  and  at  the  point  where  many  con- 
sumers would  be  led  to  abandon  the  use  of  zinc  and  employ  cheai)er  substitutes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
about  58,704  retorts  out  of  a  total  capacity  of  8C.33G  (a  little  more 
than  62  per  cent),  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  from 
1;000  to  1,200  tons  of  ore  Aveekly  from  ilexico  a  number  of  smelters 
ate  unable  to  procure  suflicuent  ore  to  successfully  operate  the  fur- 
naces that  are  fired  up,  not  to  mention  those  that  are  idle  and  will 
probably  be  started  alter  January  1  if  tlie  necessary  ore  can  be  se- 
cured. 

The  object  of  the  tariff,  as  we  have  always  understood  it,  is,  first, 
to  raise  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government;  second,  to  pro- 
tect manufacturers  and  the  wage-earners  employed  by  them.  If 
the  object  in  putting  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  be  to  raise  revenue,  the  duty 
that  has  been  charged  erroneously  and  unjustly  up  to  this  time, 
namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  means  about  $3.20  per  ton  of 
ore,  will  be  equal  to  what  we  consider  a  fair  average  profit. .  In 
other  words,  it  means  taking  the  entire  profit  on  the  imported  arti- 
cle and  appropriating  i%  for  the  government  expenses.    If  the  object 
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be  to  protect  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  in  the  manufactory, 
the  placing  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  the  closing  down  of  zinc  smelters 
in  this  country,  the  throwing  out  of  emplo3anent  of  thousands  of 
laboring  men,  the  fostering  or  industries  across  tiie  water  instead  of 
in  this  country,  and  raising  the  price  of  spelter  to  the  brass  manu- 
facturers, galvanizers,  and  wire  manufacturers,  correspondingly 
higher  prices  for  their  products  to  the  consumer,  all  for  the  reason 
that  the  Joplin  operators  are  fearful  that  at  some  date  in  the  dim 
future  the  miportation  of  Mexican  ore  may  possibly  injure  their 
business. 

For  the  reasons  herein  outlined,  we  protest  against  the  levying  of 
a  tax  of  any  kind  6n  our  raw  material. 

Respectfully,  A.  B.  Cockbrell, 

President  CockerUl  Zinc  Company. 

ExHmiT  A. 

Production  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  and  production  of  spelter  in  the  United  States 
from  1881  to  1907,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Ore. 

Spelter. 

Ore  to 
each  100 
tons  of 
spelter. 

Average 

price  of 

ore. 

! 

Year. 

Ore. 

Tons. 
144,487 
163,082 
177,975 
28.'>,123 
256,456 
242,500 
268,346 
262,545 
284.873 
267,740 
258,500 
283,500 
297,126 

Spelter. 

Ore  to 
each  100 
tons  of 
spelter. 

Average 

price  of 

ore. 

1B81 

Tbna. 

68,200 

60.300 

63,700 

74.300 

74,000 

85.400 

98.300 

102,350 

106.750 

122,860 

145,5.% 

1M,800 

1.^,770 

139,779 

Tons. 

30,000 

33,765 

36,872 

38,544 

40,688 

42,641 

50,340 

55,903 

68,860 

67,342 

80,262 

84,082 

76,266 

74,004 

Tons. 
190 
178 
172 
192 
181 
20O 
195 
183 
183 
182 
181 
183 
183 
188 

Per  ton. 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

;  1900 

:  1901 

1  1902 

'  1903 

1904 

1  1905 

,  1906 

•  1907 

1 

Ton*. 
87,691 
81,878 
100.387 
114, 1(M 
129,061 
123,886 
140,822 
166,927 
159,219 
186,702 
201,748 
22.\494 
249,612 

Tons. 
164 
186 
177 
206 
197 
196 
183 
167 
147 
143 
128 
125 
119 

Ftrtoh. 

1882 

922.1^ 

1883.     . 

22.28 

1S84 

28.44 

1886 

38.64 

1886 

26.50 

1887 

24.21 

1888 

1^89 

"fM.'io* 
17.90 
18.80 
17.30 
13.60 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

■  "44*88 
43.30 
45.28 

ExHiBrr  B. 


UNrrED   STATES   CIRCUIT   COURT,   SOUTHERN    DISTRICT   OF  TEXAS,    LAREDO 

DIVISION. 

United  States  v.  C.  G.  Brewster.    No.  C.  L.  27  (suit  1061). 

Bums,  district  judge :  This  is  an  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a  petition 
to  review  the  action  of  the  Board  or  General  Appraisers  in  holding 
the  several  importations  in  question  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph 
181  of  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1897.    Said  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead 
contained  therein. 

The  counsel  for  the  importer  concedes  that  this  assessment  is  cor- 
rect; and  whilst  the  action  of  the  collector  of  customs  in  so  assessing 
duty  was  embraced  in  the  original  protests,  it  was  abandoned  upon 
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the  hearing  and  therefore  is  not  at  issue  here.  The  appellant,  in  its 
I)etition,  complains  of  the  action  of  the  collector  in  assessing  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  183  on  the 
value  of  the  zinc  contents.  The  importations  involved  in  the  several 
protests  consist  of  zinc  ore;  and  the  importer  in  his  protests  claims 
the  same  to  be  free  of  duty  under  para^aphs  514,  614,  629,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  that,  in  the  event  the  same  is  subject  to  duty,  only  the  lead 
contents  thereof  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 

In  so  far  as  the  specific  duty  is  concerned,  the  question  presents  no 
difficulty;  the  langua^  clearly  and  specifically  provides  that  the  lead 
contents  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  tne  rate  assessed  by  the  collector. 
Besides,  as  suggested,  this  feature  has  been  eliminated  by  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent,  and  is  therefore  not  a  subject  for  further  inquiry. 

The  single  question  here  presented  is.  Are  the  ores  free  of  duf^ 
under  paragraphs  514,  614,  or  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  183?  If  the  latter  provision  does  not 
apply,  it  follows  that  the  General  Board  is  not  in  error  in  holding  the 
importations  not  subject  to  the  ad  valorem  tax. 

Paragraph  183  is  as  follows : 

Metallic  mineral  substances  In  a  crude  state,  and  metals  nnwrought,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  In  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

From  the  evidence  in  this  case  it  appears  that  zinc  as  metal  is  not 
found  in  the  ores  involved  herein,  nor  are  they  metallic  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  therefore  not  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph  183-  This 
conclusion  is  reached  from  the  entire  record  as  an  origmal  proposi- 
tion, and  is  supported  by  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Hempstead  v. 
Thomas.     (122  Fed.  Kep.,  638.) 

The  court  is  of  the  opmion  that  the  importations  in  question  are 
free  of  duty  under  sections  614  and  614,  and  the  contention  of  appel- 
lant can  not  be  sustained  that  the  latter  section  is  without  appbca- 
tion  by  reason  of  the  importations  having  been  advanced  in  value 
hj  what  is  claimed  as  "  a  process  of  manufacture,"  said  process  con- 
sisting of  eliminating  the  rock  and  dirt  bv  hand  and  hammer  in  order 
to  reduce  the  bulk  and  save  the  paying  oi  freight  charges  upon  useless 
and  foreign  matter;  this  contention  would  require  a  broad  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  designate  the  labor  performed  as  "  a  process  of 
manufacture."      i 

The  case  cited,  Hempstead  v.  Thomas  (supra)  is  conclusive  of  the 
contention  made  by  the  appellant.    It  follows  as  a  conclusion  of  law: 

First.  That  the  provision  for  lead-bearing  ores  in  paragraph  181 
under  the  facts  in  this  case  is  conclusive,  and  that  the  importaticms 
are  not  subject  to  additional  duty. 

Second.  That  paragraph  183  is  without  application  to  the  merchan- 
dise in  question. 

Third.  That  the  ores  are  free  under  paragraphs  614  and  614  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

The  petition  for  review  disclosing  no  error,  the  findings  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  be  in  all  things  affirmed,  and  the 
decree  will  so  provide,  with  directions  to  the  collector  of  customs  to 
liquidate  the  entries  in  accordance  with  this  holding. 
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loLA,  Kans.,  December  2^  1908. 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  M,  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Snt:  I  have  read  over  copy  of  argument  submitted  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Cockerill.  In  connection  with  duties  on  zinc  ore,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  concur  entirely  with  the. opinions  he  expressed.  During  the 
month  of  September  we  did  not  operate  any  oi  our  plants.  During 
the  month  of  October  and  part  of  November  we  operated  but  4  out  of 
our  30  furnaces.  We  are  now  operating  but  6  out  of  our  30  furnaces. 
All  this  is  due  entirely  to  the  difficulty  m  securing  ore. 

I  finnly  believe  that  the  users  of  spelter,  the  manufacturers  of 
spelter,  and  all  employed  by  them  will  be  jgreatly  injured  by  the  plac- 
ing of  duties  on  zmc  ores.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
mmers  will  be  benefited  except  temporarily  by  the  imposition  of  such 
a  duty.  We  need  more  ore  than  we  can  secure  in  the  United  States 
to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  European  smelters  in  supplying  the 
United  States  demand  for  the  material.  If  we  are  unable  to  go  out- 
side of  this  country  for  our  ore,  many  of  us  will  be  forced  to  close 
down,  and  the  users  of  spelter  must  buy  in  the  European  market.  As 
it  is,  the  zinc-smelting  bilsiness  in  this  country  is  in  very  sick  shape 
and  can  ill  afford  a  blow  such  as  the  placing  of  a  tariff  on  the  raw 
material  at  this  time. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  O.  Rodgers, 
President  and  Oenerdl  Manager. 


K  L.  COHN,  SECBETABT  OF  TEE  FEDEBATED  MINES  AND  MHIINO 
COMPANY,  CHICAOO,  HL.,  ASKS  FOB  A  PBOTECTIVE  DITTY  ON 
ZINC  OBE. 

H<M1.  H.   S.  BOUTELL, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z?.  C, 
Deab  Mh.  Boutell:  Circumstances  preclude  my^  joining  the  com* 
mittee  representing  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  Club  on  its  visit  to  Wash- 
msf/on  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  our  cause  to  the  Committee  on 
"VS^ys  and  Means  on  November  25.  Apart  from  the  details  that  will 
be  submitted  to  your  committee  by  these  repriesentatives,  I  know 
that  you  will  paraon  me  if  I  dwell  briefly  and  on  broad  lines  on  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  salient  features  of  the  zinc-ore  situation : 

1.  The  gradual  increase  in  importation  of  the^  Mexican  product 
has  now  reached  proportions  that  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the 
Amcpcan  producer,  not  taking  into  account  importations  from 
British  Columbia.  Unless  checked  by  fair  and  reasonable  protec- 
tion, I  believe  that  within  a  very  few  years  zinc  mining  in  America 
will  confront  a  condition  under  which  profitable  operation  will  be 
impossible.  This,  of  course,  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
inaustry  in  this  country. 

2.  Our  American  labor  can  not  possibly  compete  with  Mexican 
peon  labor  at  50  cents  per  dav  American  gold.  I  am  informed  that 
the  pe(Hi  labor  employed  by  the  Mexican  operators  is  superior  to  the 
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negro  labor  of  the  South,  and  that  in  Mexico  there  is  no  limitation 
to  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor. 

In  Missouri  eight  hours  per  day  is  the  limit  fixed  by  law  for  work 
in  the  mines.  In  this  connection  it  is  certain  that  the  wages  of  the 
American  miner  are  more  likely  to  be  advanced  rather  than  reduced 
under  the  stimulus  of  prosperity  and  increase  of  wealth,  predselj 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  recent  panic.  In  anjr  event,  our  Ameri- 
can labor,  even  at  the  prevailing  wages,  which  since  the  depression 
have  been  somewhat  lowered,  will  never  be  less  than  now,  as  the 
tigher  cost  of  living  renders  it  impossible  for  the  American  work- 
man to  maintain  himself  at  lower  wages.  Our  miners  live  lik^  white 
men,  not  like  peons. 

3.  Between  1904  and  1908  both  wages  and  the  cost  of  all  supplies 
used  by  us  have  advanced  very  materially,  and  our  practical  experi- 
ence since  the  recent  panic  emphasizes  our  claim  that  neither  of  these 
two  items  of  cost  (labor  and  supplies)  will  ever  again  be  as  low  as 
they  were  prior  to  1904. 

Contrary  to  our  own  and  general  expectations,  there  has,  during 
the  current  depression,  been  so  little  reduction  in  the  cost  of  all  sup- 
plies that  we  can  not  look  for  any  relief  from  possible  future  savings 
m  these  items  of  cost  of  production..  If  we  were  unable  to  secure 
concessions  in  the  cost  oi  supplies  during  a  period  of  industrial 
depression,  we  can  not  hope  for  relief  from  this  source  in  times  of 
general  business  prosperity.  In  fact,  in  December,  1907,  the  price  of 
powder,  one  of  our  main  items  of  expense,  was  advanced  10  per  cent. 

4.  Eoughly  estimated,  there  is  at  this  time  invested  in  this  country 
in  zinc  mining  anywhere  between  $75,000,000  and  $100,000,000,  and 
this  large  and  growing  industry  has  not  yet  been  scratched.  The 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin  zinc  fields  are  by  no  means  the  only  sources 
of  supply.  The  industry  is  in  various  stages  of  development  in  many 
other  States. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  present,  however,  are  its  future 
possibilities.  Just  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with  our  othei;  min- 
eral resources,  so  from  time  to  time  theretofore  unknown  zinc  fields 
continue  to  be  disclosed.  Even  at  this  writing  there  are  known  to 
be  large  fields  in  other  States,  which  up  to  this  time,  for  want  of 
transportation  and  labor,  are  practically  entirely  undeveloped. 

Without  protection,  not  only  will  the  present  American  invest- 
ment in  this  industry  perish,  but  the  development  of  its  future  will 
be  destroyed.  Compared  with  the  future,  the  present  rank  of  the 
industry  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  I  submit  that,  as  a  broad 
economic  principle,  the  future  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

5.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical  experience,  as  opposed  to  tlie- 
ory,  nothing  appears  to  me  more  unjust  than  the  cry  that  such  protec- 
tion as  we  now  seek  is  in  the  interest  of  capital  only.  The  laoor  we 
employ  has  every  bit  as  much  at  stake  in  this  matter  as  has  any  land- 
owner, operator,  or  business  man  in  the  district.  That  the  working- 
men  of  this  district  fully  realize  the  truth  of  this  claim  may  perhaps 
best  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  election  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  surprised,  not  so  much  itself  as 
the  outside  world,  by  electing  on  the  issue  of  protection  for  zinc  a 
Republican  Congressman  by  a  pluralitv  of  1,587  out  of  a  total  of 
17,335  votes. 
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The  majority  of  these  votes  represents  the  cry  of  labor  for. protec- 
tion, and  the  remainder  represents  the  cry  of  capital  for  protection. 
If  the  mines  can  not  be  operated  at  a  profit,  the  labor  must  be  dis- 
charged and  must  necessarily  seek  employment  in  other  directions. 
If  the  policy  of  destruction  of  our  zinc  industry  should  be  extended 
to  other  native  industries,  all  American  labor  would  logically  be 
hunting  a  job  somewhere  with  no  jobs  in  sight. 

Boiled  down,  without  jjrotection  the  capitalist  loses  his  investment, 
and  the  workman  loses  his  labor,  and  more  than  that,  if  he  has  been 
a  thrifty  workman  and  invested  his  savings  in  a  modest  home  he  suf- 
fers a  double  loss. 

6.  Opposing  interests  may  claim  that  this  country  can  not  produce 
enough  zinc  to  supply  the  demand.  That  there  is  no  true  basis  for 
this  daim  can  be  evidenced  by  the  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the 
industry ;  but  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  might  be 
some  slight  foundation  for  such  a  claim,  and  that  in  times  of  unusual 
business  activity  the  production  of  American  zinc  should  tem- 
porarily fall  short  of  the  demand,  is  that  good  reason  why  the  indus- 
try in  this  country  should  be  sacrificed  ? 

Under  the  stimulus  of  protection  the  normal  development  of  new 
fields  and  increased  development  of  the  present  fields  as  well  would 
very  shortly  result  in  such  an  increased  production  as  to  fully  supply 
all  demands. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  capital  did  not  seek  investment  where 
the  promise  of  profit  was  reflected.  The  development  of  the  zinc  in- 
dustry is  not  likely  to  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

7.  I  desire  earnestly  to  invite  the  thoughtful  consideratibn  of  your 
committee  to  a  most  important  difference  between  the  business  of 
mining  and  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  implied  by  the  term 
'*  manufacturers."  The  manufacturer  of  clothing,  prints,  shoes,  the 
smelter  of  zinc,  etc.,  have  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  very  large 
measure,  as  compared  with  mining,  fixed  standards  of  quantity, 
measurements,  cost  of  material,  and  other  elements  that  enter  into  tne 
cost  of  production.  In  other  words,  he  buys  by  the  yard,  pound,  or 
ton,  or  other  standards  that  are  fixed  and  that  furnish  him  a  basis 
for  more  or  less  reliable  calculations.  The  business  of  mining  is  es- 
sentially a  hazardous  occupation,  standing  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  of 
all  mining,  the  mining  of  zinc  is  exceptionally  hazardous. 

The  investor  in  this  class  of  mining  is  obliged  to  take  a  risk  that 
does  not  attach  to  the  ordinary  line  of  manufacture,  or  even  to  the 
mining  of  coal  or  iron.  Assuming  that  in  one  mine  he  is  fortunate 
and  secures  a  large  return  on  the  investment,  it  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  in  some  other  mine  that  seemed  equally  promising  he  will  suffer 
a  loss,  so  that  the  average  profit  resulting  from  this  class  of  invest- 
ments can  never  at  any  time  be  shown  to  be  excessive,  if  any  consid- 
eration whatsoever  is  given  to  the  risks  involved.  For  this  reason,  if 
there  were  no  others,  I  contend  that  if  we  are  to  develop  by  encour- 
agement in  this  great- source  of  wealth  in  our  country,  we  are  entitled 
to  all  the  fair  and  reasonable  protection  the  circumstances  of  neces- 
sity demand. 

8.  I  will  ask  your  pardon  in  advance  if  I  seem  to  transgress  in  tell- 
ii^g  you  that  I  will  not  be  surprised  if,  pending  the  settlement  of  this 
matter  of  the  tariff  on  zinc  ores,  the  smelting  interests  opposed  are 
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likelj  to  pay  the  top  prices  for  our  product,  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leadingjCongress  to  tne  belief  that  our  industry  requires  no  protec- 
tion. This  is,  of  course,  a  point  that  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  but, 
as  you  may  personally  know,  precisely  such  a  course  has  on  previous 
occasions  been  pursued  from  like  motives,  and  I  feel  that  it  may  be 
as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  operator  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  smelters 
who  use  the  foreign  ores  to  depress  the  price  of  domestic  ores.  Pro- 
tection once  established,  each  interest  will  know  where  it  is  at  That 
is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  stable  foundation  for  both.  Any  advantage 
to  either  must  prove  to  be  temporary,  for  with  protection  each  wfll 
then  be  subject  to  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  aemand  as  limited  to 
this  country,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  developing  the  resources 
of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  we  will  be  able  to  develop  our  own- 
If  it  is  true  that  '^  charity  begins  at  home,''  the  principle  should  apply 
to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and  it  would  seem  bec(Hnmg 
to  the  nation  to  set  the  example. 
Very  truly, 

M.  L.  COHN, 

Secretary  Federated  Mines  and  MiUing  Conhpany. 


PrrrSBUBG,  Pa.,  November  13^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

WaaMngton^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  tojgether  with  a  number  of  other  of  your  constitu- 
ents, are  pereonally  interested  in  the  lead  and  zinc  production  in  the 
Joplin  district,  Missouri. 

There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  ore  produced 
in  the  last  two  years,  caused,  first,  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  second,  more  especially  hj  the  competition  with  low- 
priced  zinc  ores  imported  from  Mexico  n-ee  of  duty. 

It  is  the  desire  of  a  great  number  of  people,  both  here  and  in  Mis- 
souri, that  a  specific  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  all  zinc  ores  imported. 
The  ore  that  is  coming  in  free,  as  we  understand  under  the  present 
law  as  construed  by  the  department,  is  a  blend  ore.  It  is  contended 
by  a  number  of  people  who  have  given  this  study  that  there  should 
be  a  specific  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  the  metallic  contente  of 
this  class  of  ore.  The  effect  of  the  free  importation  of  this  ore  is  to 
cut  down  the  price  of  our  domestic  ores  below  the  point  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  mines  can  produce  with  a  profit.  In  other 
words,  they  can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Mexico. 

We  would  ask,  therefore,  that  you  give  this  your  earnest  attention, 
and  we  trust  that  the  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  recommend 
the  duty  as  above  set  forth.  We  have  written  to  Joplin  for  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  we  inclose  you  herewith  a  printed  paper 
from  the  Zihc  Ore  Tariff  Club,  of  Joplin,  Mo.  This  paper  gives  nill 
information,  and  may  be  of  some  use  to  you. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

K.  A.  &  Jas.  Balph. 
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PmsBURG,  EIaks.,  November  Vt^  1908. 
Hon.  SsBENO  Paynb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

WasMngtan^D,  0. 
Dbab  Sir:  Confirming  my  telegram  of  last  niffht,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  noticed  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  nearing  given  the 
Joplin  ore  tariff  committee,  i/Lr.  A.  O.  Ihlsinf  made  a  statement 
that)  with  the  exception  of  two  smelters,  all  of  the  others  were  either 
in  &yor  of  a  t^arin  on  Mexican  ores  or  were  neutraL  My  personal 
opinion  is  all  of  the  smelters  are  opposed  to  a  duty  being  placed  on 
Mexican  zinc  ores,  although  they  luive  not  appeared  at  ue  hearing. 
I  am  president  of  two  smelting  companies,  the  Pittsburg  Zinc  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  and  the  Lanyon-Starr  Smelting  (x>mpany,  of 
Baitlesville,  Okla.,  and  we  are  very  much  opposed  to  a  duty  being 
placed  on  these  ores;  in  fact,  I  thiuK  it  will  cripple  the  zinc-smelting 
mdustry  of  this  country  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  them. 

Mr.  Inlsing  has  been  a  representative  and  still  may  be,,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  one  of  the  largest  foreign  zinc-smelting  cc^npanies  in  the 
world.  ^  At  different  times  he  has  bought  ores  in  the  United  States 
and  shipped  them  to  various  works  across  the  water,  and  I  under- 
stand he  IS  now  shipping  ores  from  Mexico  to  these  plants.  No  doubt 
he  would  like  to  see  a  duty  placed  on  Mexican  ores,  as  it  might  assist 
him  in  his  work. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  a  careful  consideration, 
as  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  subject. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lanyok-Stabs  SMEi;nKO  Company, 
E.  V.  Lakyon,  President. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursdays  December  10^  1008. 
The  committee  met  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOirY  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  E.  HASTINOS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  3'ou  want  to  be  heard  about  fifteen 
minutes  on  gold  leaf,  on  Schedule  G. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  what  the  schedule  is.  It  is  para- 
graph 177. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  directed  the  chairman  to  ad- 
minister an  oath  to  each  gentleman  who  appears  to  make  his  state* 
ment.     You  will  hold  up  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn. 

(The  witness  was  here  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  with 
much  regret  that  we  represent  an  industry  that  has  to  apply  for  an 
increase.  It  would  be  much  more  to  our  satisfaction  if  we  could  take 
the  other  side.  We  ask  for  -this  increase,  not  on  anything  visionary 
or  any  fear  that  something  may  occur,  but  on  what  actualTv  is  occur- 
ring now.  With  the  present  tariflF  there  was  no  gold  leaf  imported 
of  any  amount  up  to  19i)4.  Then  the  Germans,  by  some  process  un- 
known to  us,  managed  to  overcome  the  present  tariff,  and  in  1905  there 
was  imported  $38,000  worth.  That  increased  in  1906  to  $58,000 
worth,  and  in  1907  to  $167,000  worth,  and  in  1908  it  dropped,  with 
the  panic,  to  $68,000 ;  but  had  that  year  been  as  good  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  upward  of  $167,000.  How  they  did  this  we  do  not 
know,  but  they  certainly  made  arrangements.  This  brief  is  as  com- 
plete as  we  could  make  it  and  is  concise. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  1907  the  amount  imported  would  have 
given  employment  to  437  men  and  women,  and  had  the  amount  in 
1908  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  probably  have  thrown 
out  500  or  600  people.  It  is  a  very  highly  skilled  industry ;  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  learn.  A  young  man  serves  four  years,  and 
then  he  is  not  an  expert  workman  for  four  years  more,  and  according 
to  all  reason  he  ought  to  be  paid  as  highly  as  the  bricklayer  or  the 
carpenter,  but  we  do  not  ask  that.  We  realize  we  are  in  a  position 
where  we  can  only  ask  protection  up  to  about  a  $16  wage  rate.  The 
German  wages  run  about  $6  a  week.  The  Germans  lay  down'  these 
little  packages  in  New  York,  and  the  frei^rht  amounts  to  nothing.  I 
have  brougnt  one  German  package  to  show  you.  The  freight  and 
ezpressage  amount  to  nothing.  *  That  is  what  they  import  here  for  $6, 
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and  it  costs  us  $6.50  to  make,  so  that  they  import  that,  duty  paid,  for 
$6  in  this  country  which  costs  us  $6.50  to  make  at  $16  a  week  wage, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  low  wage  rate  for  these  skilled  mechanics. 
The  Germans  pay  the  duty  and  do  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  right 
there  that  seems  material  on  the  question  of  whether  you  need  an 
increase  of  duty.  I  see  that  the  figures  given  to  us  state  that  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  leaf  and  foil  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1905  was  $2,695,298,  and  that  that  was  the  product  of  83  estab- 
lishments, giving  employment  to  1,402  wage-earners.  Now,  the  high- 
est year  of  importations  as  shown  by  the  figures  before  us  and  by  your 
brief  was  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Which  was  $167,26*3,  dropping  in  1908  to  $68,417. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  the  year  of  the  panic,  as  you  all  know: 
1908  does  not  count,  because  it  was  a  panic  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  recognize  that;  but  the  year  1906  was 
only  $58,000,  so  that  to  some  extent  1907  was  an  abnormal  year.  You 
see,  the  total  production  in  this  country  was  over  $2,500,000,  and  the 
importations  m  the  highest  year  amounted  to  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  Chair^ian.  Let  me  say  in  that  connection  that  1907  is  an  ab- 
normal year  for  importations  on  almost  everything  in  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  I  can  correct  Mr.  Underwood  further. 
That  figure  represents  the  total,  gathered  from  gold  leaf  and  silver 
leaf  ana  gold  foil  and  everything.  We  are  talking  on  §old  leaf  only. 
The  gold  foil  which  is  added  into  that  total  is  an  entirely  different 
industry.  There  is  none  of  that  imported.  There  is  considerable  of 
that  exported. 

The  Chairman.  This  gold  leaf  comes  in  packages  of  500  leaves? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  and  gold  foil  is  added  into  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  the  statistics  we  have  here  are  on  gold  leaf  and 
silver  leaf. 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  gold  foil.  ' 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  do,  to  differentiate 
between  your  statement  and  these  figures,  because  the  figures  would 
not  indicate  that  the  industry  was  being  seriously  competed  with. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Would  you  not  consider  the  work  of  437  men  and 
women  as  amounting  to  anything? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  paragraph  177? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  gold  leaf,  $1.75  a  package  of  500  leaves? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  statistics  we  are  referring  to  refer  to  gold 
leaf  in  packages  of  500  leaves  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Underwood  is  referring  to  the  Treas- 
ury statistics,  which  add  in  dental  foil. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  add  in  what? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Gold  foil. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  have  be&re 
me  the  figures. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  You  are  quite 
right. 
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The  Chaibmak.  It  says  that  the  importations  in  1907  were  35,000 
packages,  at  a  value  of  $167,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  only  trying  to  correct  you  on  these  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Government  tried  to  find  out  how  much  gold 
is  used  in  the  arts,  and  that  includes  gold  leaf,  silver  leaf,  and  gold 
foil. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  statement  here  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  committee. 

Miv  Hastings.  I  am  referring  to  what  Mr.  Underwood  has.  That 
includes  gold  foil. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  all  the  manufactures  of  gold  of  that 
class? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  figured  out  that  it  would  take  50  cents 
per  100  leaves  to  overcome  the  difference  in  wages,  taking  $16  a  week 
only  as  our  wages.  To  meet  this  new  German  competition  we  will 
have  to  reduce  these  men  to  $12  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  details  of  the  figures  here,  of  the 
cost  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  what  they  are 
abroad,  except  what  they  are  actually  now  delivering  it  in  this  coun- 
try for,  duty  paid  and  express  or  freight  paid. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  port  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  the  port  of  New  York ;  and,  further  than  that, 
in  anybody's  office. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  invoices  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  the  labor  cost  of  a  package  of  500 
leaves? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  at  the  port  of  New  York  which 
your  figures  show? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  for  the  foreign,  duty  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Duty  paid? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  says  $4.06,  which,  with  the  duty  at  $1.75, 
would  make  $5.81. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Those  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  you  add  the  duty  to  the  $4.06,  the  duty  is 
$1.75,  and  that  makes  $5.81.  That  is  according  to  the  government 
reports.  The  year  before  that  the  price  at  the  port  of  New  York  for 
1906  was  $4.72,  and  with  the  duty  added  it  would  be  $6.50.  The  year 
before  that  it  was  $4.62 ;  and  so  on  back^  about  the  same  price.  In 
1896,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  duty  being  30  per  cent,  the  import 
price  was  given  at  $3.50.  It  looks  like  a  little  undervaluation  at 
that  time,  but  takinc  the  average  from  that  up  until  1907,  the  figures 
on  the  imports  at  New  York  are  about  $4.50.  If  that  is  correct,  it 
would  be  a  full  answer  to  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  want  to  show  you  just  exactly  that  we  are  not 
asking  an  abnormal  wage  rate  for  these  men.  They  really  ought  to 
get  $20  or  $22,  but  we  realize  that  that  would  take  such  a  duty  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  and  we  do  not  want  to  come  before  you  in  that 
shape.    We  only  want  to  protect  those  men  to  a  $16  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  had  full  hearings  on  this  subject 
on  the  McKinley  bill,  and  put  the  duty  at  $2.    The  Wilson  bill  put 
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it  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  afterwards  in  the  Dingley  bill  we 
still  had  full  hearings,  and  put  it  at  $1.75,  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  a  new  situation  seems  to  have  occurred  in  that 
they  have  met  it  in  some  way. 

The  Chaik3IAn.  Whether  that  is  temporary  or  not  is  another 
question. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  it  is  not  temporary. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  present  very  positive  proof  of  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Whatever  the  increase  should  be,  it  does  not  affect 
the  general  classes.  For  instance,  gold  leaf  is  only  used  in  decorAtive 
work,  bookbinding,  sign  painting,  and  so  forth,  and  the  duty  that 
we  ask  would  make  a  difference  on  a  sign  costing  $40  of  only  25  cenL<. 
The  additional  duty  we  ask  on  a  book  like  one  of  those  before  you 
would  not  be  one-tenth  of  1  cent  for  the  gold  leaf  used  on  the  title 
and  binding. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  a^k  for? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  cents  for  iOO  leaves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  there  is  this  about  it;  not  that  it  is  a  very 
large  industry,  but  it  is  entitled  to  pay  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Government.  What  do  you  say  about  this  duty  making  it  pro- 
hibitive? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  say  if  you  would  carry  your  idea  to  the 
limit  you  would  have  all  the  mechanics  of  the  country  walking  around 
the  streets  idle,  and  you  would  have  all  your  work  done  in  Europe 
for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  details  showing  how  much  it  costs  in 
this  country  to  produce  these  packages? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  ,do  not  know  that  I  have  the  details,  but  I  can 
give  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  file  a  statement  in  connection  with 
your  evidence  showing  the  cost  of  labor,  and  so  forth,  entering  into 
the  cost  price  of  gold  leaf,  by  the  package  of  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  have  him  state  now,  if  he  has 
it  in  mind,  the  labor  cost  of  a  pack  of  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AVhat  is  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  A  man  and  a  girl  produce  9  packs.  The  man,  at 
$16,  makes  $1.78  a  pack,  and  the  girl  gets  50  cents  for  putting  in  these 
little  books.    That  makes  $2.28,  and  tlie  gold  is  $4,  making  $6.28. 

The  Chairman.  The  $2.28  is  the  wages  actually  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  wages  actually  paid ;  but  the  wages  will  come 
down  to  meet  the  present  situation.  What  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  is  that  these  men  must  come  down  to  $12  a  week.  They  can  not 
stay  at  $16,  with  this  German  gold  coming  in,  under  present  condi- 
tions. They  must  come  down  to  $12,  We  are  trying  to  save  them  up 
to  $16  only. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  the  disadvantage  you  labor  under  only  one  of 
labor  cost  ? 
.  Mr.  Hastings.  Only. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  not  in  improved  processes  of  pro<hic(ionf 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  all  in  labor. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  all  in  labor? 

Mr.  Hastings.   Ves. 
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Mr.  Crumpackek.  Is  there  a  process  of  production  that  you  do  not 
have  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  except  that  they  have  little  girls  running 
around  the  factories  at  3  marks,  or  75  cents,  a  week,  which  we  can 
not  do  here. 

Mr.  Crumpackek.  Those  little  girls  do  not  do  as  much  as  American 
laborers? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  carry  things  around  and  do  parts  of  the  work, 
such  as  laying  out  the  gold.  We  can  not  have  them  do  that  here. 
There  is  one  reason  that  tnis  industry  requires  protection  above  others. 
We  can  not  make  improvements  in  it  like  they  have  made  in  iron, 
steel,  nails,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  slow  process.  The  latter  part  of  the 
finishing  is  all  by  hand.  Of  course,  you  can  get  this  blow  by  ma- 
chinery, you  understand,  but  you  would  require  a  machine  for  each 
individual,  because  it  can  not  be  hurried.  Therefore  it  does  not  pay 
to  put  in  machinery.  You  would  not  want  to  take  out  100  men  and 
put  in  100  machines,  with  a  man  to  care  for  each  machine.  There  is 
more  of  it  ruined  now  by  speed  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  it  is  purely  hand  labor,  but  the  labor 
cost  here  is  $2.28. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  at  $16  a  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  protective  duty  on  it  to-day  is  $1.76. 
That  only  leaves  a  difference  of  53  cents.  Now,  the  labor  cost  in  Ger- 
many must  far  exceed  53  cents. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  perfectly  frank  with  you.  The  proposition  as 
to  the  percentage  of  labor  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  worse  than  ridiculous.  You  say  you  are  asking  for 
a  tariflf  of  $2.50  to  protect  a  labor  cost  of  $2.28.  That  would  pay  it 
off  and  give  the  manufacturer  a  bonus  of  25  cents. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  we  can  say  is,  we  do  not  know  how  they  do  it, 
but  they  lay  the  leaf  down  here  at  $6  and  it  costs  us  $6.50  to  make  it 

Mr.  lIiLL.  You  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  protection  of  $2.50  where  the  entire  labor  cost  is  only  $2.28? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  so,  if  their  figures  show  what  thw  can 
afford  it  at.  The  industry  is  doomed  unless  we  have  this.  I  will 
say  to  you  frankly  that  nothing  but  liquidation  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  want  the  protection  against  some  secret 
process  or  some  manipulation  of  their  business,  unknown  to  us,  out- 
side of  the  labor  cost  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  must  be. 

Mr.  Hixx.  Their  gold  costs  them  just  as  much  as  yours  costs  you. 
All  that  is  left,  according  to  your  statement,  is  labor,  and  you  have 
asked  for  a  protection  of  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  probably  beat  their  gold  leaf,  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  their  labor,  a  little  thinner  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whv  do  you  not  beat  yours  as  thin  as  they  beat  theirs! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  knew  that  question  would  come.  It  is  because  in 
an  hour  you  would  gain  about  25  cents'  worth  of  gold,  and  at  $16  a 
week  it  would  cost  you  30  cents  to  do  it ;  but  at  the  cost  of  labor  over 
there  they  can  gain  25  cents,  and  it  costs  them  6  cents  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did  answer  Mr.  Hill's  question  when  he 
asked  you  if  you  did  not  want  $2.50  tariff 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  I  answered  him. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.    He  asked  you  if  you  did  not  want 

f2.60  tariff  where  the  labor  cost  was  only  $2.28;  that  is,  vou  want 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  nimish  you  your  labor  and 
(hen  make  you  a  present  of  the  difference  between  $2.28  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Hastings,  i  ou  can  make  any  ridiculous  proposition  you  want 
to  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  ridiculous,  and  I  did  not  make  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  merely  say  that  we  take  the  prices  at  which  they 
lay  the  article  down  in  this  country  and  at  which  we  can  produce  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  why  did  you  not  answer  his  (question? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did.  I  said  it  was  seemingly  ridiculous.  I 
thought  that  was  a  pretty  fair  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous,  too — that  is,  the  answer. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  half  so  much  so  as  some  of  the  questions. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  very  mystifying. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  think  you  can  be  more  mystified  than  we 
are,  when  from  1897  to  1904  the  present  tariff  kept  this  out,  and  in 
1907  they  took  out  the  work  of  all  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  every  industry,  stretching  all 
across  the  Atlantic,  you  will  find  the  same  statistics  for  1907,  and 
that  it  marks  the  decline  of  consumption,  working  up  to  the  panic,  in 
Europe,  and  it  means  the  dumping  of  their  surplus  in  1907  and  1908 
in  the  United  States  in  almost  all  lines?  If  you  want  to  get  a  fair 
comparison,  ought  we  not  in  justice  to  go  back  to  1906,  when  trade 
was  normal  in  both  countries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  shows  a  very  heavy  in- 
crease over  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  12,000  packages; 
1905  was  8,000  packages. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Gradually  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four  was  6,000  package; 
1903  was  20,000  packages;  1902  was  35,849  packages. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  notice  the  value  of  a  package  in  1907,  when 
the  heaviest  importations  occurred,  was  greater  than  the  average 
value  has  been  tor  ten  years  of  the  imported  package. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  a  different  item.    I  was  coming  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  every  year  except  1907  the  importing 

Srice  was  greater  than  what  you  say  your  cost  is;  that  is,  with  the 
uty  added. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  different  way.  Para- 
graph 177  reads :  "Gold  leaf,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
pactage  of  five  hundred  leaves."    There  was  no  size  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  what  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  no  size,  no  dimensions,  mentioned.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  act  3§  by  3|  was  the  size  known 
throughout  the  world  of  gold  leaf.  You  understand  what  I  mean, 
Mr.  TJnderwood? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  not  necessary  at  that  time  to  put  in  the  size. 
That  was  understood.  Gold  leaf  was  ordered  10,  20,  and  50  packages 
at  a  time,  and  nothing  was  said  about  size.  But  the  Germans,  on 
account  of  no  size  being  mentioned,  have  gradually  increased  the  size 
nntil  now  they  are  bringing  it  in  4^  by  4i  inches. 

The  Chairman.  ^^Tiat  was  it  in  1907  T 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Three  and  three-eighths  inches  by  8|,  in  1907. 

The  Chaisman.  You  mean  1897? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  3|  by  3|.  Now,  the  comparative  duty  on 
^  by  4i  gold  leaf  would  have  been  $3.10,  and  yet  the  custom-house 
allowed  it  to  go  through  at  $1.75  because  there  was  no  size  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Ii  that  is  correct,  of  course  there  might  be  no 
limit  to  the  size,  and  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  inter- 
pret the  entire  surface  of  500  sheets  of  gold  leaf  in  the  package, 
and  say  "  not  exceeding  so  many  cubic  feet  or  inches." 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  tried  to  put  it  before  you  in  a  different 
way.  We  ask  to  have  that  paragraph  read,  "  Fifty  cents  for  each 
one  hundred  leaves,  size  3|  mches  by  3f  inches,  and  larger  sizes  to 
pay  additional  duty  in  proportion." 

The  Chairman.  We  would  want  pretty  positive  evidence  about 
the  size  of  the  leaves  in  1907.    When  did  they  increase  the  size? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  been  doing  it  gradually  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  want  positive  evidence  of  the  increase 
of  the  size  from  year  to  year  of  the  imported  leaves. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  give  you  the  amount 
from  year  to  year,  but  we  have  prepared  now  an  affidavit  to  go  before 
Mr.  Reynolds  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  the  committee  an  affidavit  showing  the 
increase  of  size  from  year  to  year,  down  to  tlie  present  time,  of  gold 
leaf  in  the  package,  and  make  it  specific.  You  send  that  to  the 
custom-house  authorities,  the  appraisers,  and  see  whether  it  is  con- 
firmed there,  and  let  us  get  a  basis  to  see  if  there  is  justice  in  the 
claim  of  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  leaves  in  the  package. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  4^  by  4^  does  not  make  as  much  as  3§  by  3§  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  a  little  increase  of  labor,  but  not  very 
much ;  but  the  increase  in  the  cold  is  very,  very  great. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  the  gold  would  increase  m  proportion. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  can  see  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  them  to  give  away  gold. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  do  not  give  it  away.  They  charge  for  it,  but 
they  get  in,  at  $1.75,  what  ought  to  be  $3.10. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  valuation  at  which  these  goods  come  in  it 
would  show  that  the  size  of  the  leaf  was  decreased,  rather  than  in- 
creased, because  the  price  has  been  going  down,  and  you  can  not  vanr 
the  price  for  gold.  That  is  as  fixed  as  anything  is  in  this  world.  It 
is  the  same  in  Grermany  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  at 
which  thev  have  imported  has  been  going  down  from  $5.08  a  pack- 
age in  189f)  to  $4.73  in  1898,  down  to  $4.06  in  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  want  to  say,  while  we  are  very  solicitous  about 
this,  we  have  the  example  of  England  before  us.  They  seem  to  have 
a  great  liking  for  this  business  in  Nuremberg  and  other  cities  in  Ger- 
many. London  has  not  a  pold-leaf  factory  employing  over  10  people. 
In  France  you  find  factories  with  200  people.  Philadelphia,  my  own 
city,  has  250  to  300  people.  So  that  we  are  very  jealous  about  getting 
into  the  shape  England  has  gotten  into  in  this  industry.  We  suggest 
a  change  in  one  particular  as  to  other  things  in  which  we  are  not 
interested  as  to  duty.  The  Dingley  bill  has  so  much  per  100  leaves 
and  so  much  per  500  leaves,  and  we  merely  suggest  a  change  in  para- 
graph 175.  wnich  reads:  "Bronze  or  Dutch  inotal  or  aluminum,  in 
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leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
padcage  of  100  leaves.  That  is  suggested  in  order  to  make  it  uniforBfL 
We  suggest  leaving  out  the  word  "package."  There  is  no  change, 
really.  Paragraph  178  reads:  *' Silver  leaf,  75  cents  per  package  of 
500  leaves."  One  says  a  package  of  100  leaves  and  the  other  a  pack- 
age of  500  leaves.  We  suggest  a  change,  taking  out  the  word  "  pack- 
age" and  making  it  read  500  leaves  and  100  leaves.  We  say  these 
changes  will  give  a  perfectly  uniform  dutj^  for  all  metal  in  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  complaint  have  you  on  that?  It  seems  to 
be  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  complaint.  I  only  suggest  the  question 
whether,  to  make  a  uniform  tariff,  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  the 
tariff  so  much  per  100  leaves  on  all  metals  instead  of  having  it  so 
much  per  package  of  100  leaves  and  so  much  per  package  of  500 
leaves. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  It  only  makes  it  15  cents  per  package  of  100 
leaves,  which  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  75  cents  per  package  of 
500,  except  tliat  it  lets  the  small  package  come  in. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  merely  interested  in  the  gold-leaf  side  of 
it.    It  is  merely  a  matter  of  good  English. 

The  Chaikman.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  good  English. 

The  Chairman.  The  English  is  good,  but  the  package  does  not 
correspond  with  the  English. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  English  does  not  correspond  with  the  pack- 
age.   There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  package  of  100  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  The  English  is  correct,  the  grammatical  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  the  grammar  is  all  right,  but  the  fact  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  package  preceded  the  English. 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a  package  of  100 
leaves. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  your  point  on  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  only  make  a  request  that  you  will  let  us  keep 
this  industry  in  this  country,  and  protect  this  industry  to  the  extent 
of  a  rate  of  wages  of  $16  per  week.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  Judge  Cowan  wants  leavo  to  file  a  supplementary 
brief  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  will  have  to  wait  until  after  these  other 
gentlemen  are  heard. 

Mr.  C/OWAN.  This  will  take  only  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  you  will  excuse  me,  but  you  wanted  to  say 
a  word  the  other  day,  and  the  committee  examined  you  for  two  hours. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  just  wanted  to  make  some  remark. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  understood  that  no  questions  are  to  be 
asked  of  him,  we  will  give  him  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  want  a  minute.  I  requested  of  the  committee 
permission  to  file  a  supplemental  brief  reviewing  the  evidence  given 
m  the  leather  matter  by  the  shoe  nion.  T  said  I  would  try  to  get  it 
back  here  by  the  19th.  I  found  I  could  not  go  home  to  do  it,  and  I 
have  prepared  it  here,  and  it  is  not  as  complete  as  I  would  have  made 
it  had  I  had  more  time.     T  have  called  attention  to  certain  matters 
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in  there  so  that  the  membei-s  may  see  about  where  they  can  procure 
evidence  on  certain  matters.  That  is  all  I  want  to  say.  I  want  it 
filed  and  printed  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  filed.  I  will  make  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  subp<wnaed  to  be  here  this  morning,  and 
he  had  some  telephone  correspondence  with  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  desired  to  come  later,  and  I  was  asked  if  he  could  be 
excused  from  coming  this  morning  and  appear  some  day  next  week 
when  the  committee  should  fix  it  with  him,  and  I  told  him,  of  course, 
that  the  committee  would  allow  him  to  do  that.  I  should  have  made 
that  announcement  when  the  session  first  commenced. 

(The  following  brief  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hastings:) 

Ways  and  Means  Co3iMiTrEE, 

Ilouae  of  Representatives. 
Gentijbmkn:  The  tradesmen  and  tradeswomen  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing gold  leaf  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  protection 
given  to  this  article  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  them  wages  to  be  com- 
pared with  other  trades  in  the  country,  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
just  as  much  to  them  as  to  those  receiving  better  wages.  Within  the 
past  few  years  Germany  has  so  adjusted  the  wages  paid  to  mechanics 
(male  and  female)  engaged  in  this  delicate  industry  as  to  enable 
her  manufacturers  to  send  gold  leaf  largely  to  this  country,  thereby 
taking  from  those  engaged  jn  this  industry  a  large  proportion  of 
their  work,  and  it  is  requested  that  your  committee  recommend  an 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  on  this  article,  so  as  to  enable  those  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  to  receive  at  least  the  wages  received  by  those 
employed  in  other  trades.  It  is  not  a  prohibitive  tariff  that  is  asked 
of  you,  but  merely  such  a  one  as  would  make  the  wages  of  this  in- 
dustry equal  those  of  other  trades.  The  Germans  deliver  free  of  all 
expenses  gold  leaf  3§  inches  by  3f  inches  for  $6  per  package  of  50Q 
leaves,  including  the  duty  of  $1.75,  making  it  net  the  loreign  shipper 
$4.25,  less  freight  and  expenses.  To  meet  this,  the  wages  in  this 
country  would  be  $12  a  week,  which,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living 
during  the  past  few  years,  would  be  impossible  and  would  in  time 
cause  most  of  the  skilled  labor  to  leave  the  business  and  offer  no  in- 
ducements to  young  men  to  learn  the  trade.  The  cost  of  a  package 
(500  leaves)  3|  inches  by  3|  inches  in  this  country  is  $6.50  for  that 
which  the  Germans  lav  down  at  $6,  duty  paid,  under  the  present 
tariff,  and  unless  relief  is  granted  the  wages  must  be  reduced  pro- 
portionally. The  Germans  have  in  the  last  few  years  established 
agencies  in  this  country,  with  the  result  that  the  importation  of  Ger- 
man gold  leaf  has  up  to  the  recent  panic  been  regularly  increasing^ 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 

Imported  year  ending  June  30— 

1905 -     -      $:is,ioi 

1906 --    --       58,100 

1907 1«7,263 

1908  (panic  year) 68,417 

These  amounts  represent  $4.25  for  each  500  leaves,  as  the  duty  is 
not  included. 

A  man  and  woman  produce  in  this  country  about  9  packages  a 
week;  therefore,  the  amount  imported  in  1907  would  have  given  addi- 
tional work  to  437  men  and  women,  thus  showing  the  inroads  being 
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made  into  this  induetry,  and  it  is  to  check  this  and  keep  American 
mechanics  employed  that  we  apply  for  relief. 

We  would  respectfully  request  your  recommendation  in  the  follow- 
in  form: 

Fifty  cents  per  100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  3|  inches  by  8|  inches, 
and  larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion. 

The  latter  clause  is  very  essential,  as  the  Germans  have  lately  been 
increasing  the  size  up  to  4^  inches  by  4^  inches,  in  order  to  get  this 
more  valuable  gold  leaf  under  the  present  duty  of  $1.75  per  500 
leaves,  as  a  proportionate  duty  on  this  size  would  be  $3.10. 

When  the  present  duty  was  under  consideration,  the  only  size 
imported  was  the  standard  size  of  3|  inches  by  3§  inches,  the  larger 
sizes  being  a  later  innovation,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
standard  size  3|  inches  by  35  inches  was  not  specified  in  paragraph 
177,  Dingley  tariff. 

You  are  not  asked  to  make  any  changes  in  the  prevailing  method  of 
assessing  duties,  as  the  present  schedule  (par.  175)  reads:  "  Bronze  or 
Dutch  metal  or  aluminum,  in  leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves.^ 
If  you  change  silver  leaf  (par.  178)  from  75  cents  per  500  leaves  to 
15  cents  per  100  leaves,  and  make  gold  leaf  (par.  177)  60  cents  per 
100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  8f  inches  by  3^  inches,  and  larger  sizes 
to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion,  then  you  have  a  perfectly  uni- 
form form  of  duty  on  all  metal  in  leaves;  namely,  so  much  for  each 
100. 

AVhatever  relief  you  grant  this  suffering  industry,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  add  to  paragraph  177  the  sentence  as  to  larger  sizes 
paying  proportionate  duties  over  3§  inches  by  3f  inches,  the  standard 
size.  To  show  the  absolute  justice  of  our  request  fig:ures  are  attached 
to  prove  that  nothing  less  than  what  is  asked  will  be  adequate  to 
mantain  a  $16  weekly  wage  rate. 

The  present  cost  at  $16  per  week  wages  is  $6.50  per  500  leaves,  size 
3f  inches  by  3f  indies. 

The  present  German  price  delivered  to  this  country  is :  Duty  paid, 
$6;  additional  duty  asked,  75  cents;  total,  $6.75,  which  will  preserve 
the  wages  at  $16  per  week  and  will  give  the  manufacturers  4  per  cent. 
These  figures  are  given  to  prove  that  all  this  is  asked  merely  to  retain 
the  wages  at  $16  a  week  and  not  a  prohibitive  duty  in  any  sense. 

No  gold  leaf  is  exported,  America  not  being  able  to  sell  even  in 
Canada. 

There  are  manufacturers  of  gold  leaf  located  in  eleven  States. 

Our  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

NO    CHANGS    IN    DUTT. 

Paragraph  175  reads:  "Bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or  aluminum  in 
leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves."  Change  to  read :  "  Six 
cents  for  each  100  leaves/'    Reason,  100  leaves  is  not  a  package. 

Paragraph  178  reads:  "Silver  leaf,  75  cents  per  package  of  600 
leaves."    Change  to:  "Fifteen  cents  for  each  100  leaves." 

CHANGE  IN  DUTY. 

Paragraph  177  reads:  "  Ciold  leaf,  $1.75  per  package  of  500  leaves." 
Change  to:  "Fifty  cents  for  each  100  leaves,  size  3f  inches  by  3| 
inches,  and  larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion." 
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These  changes  will  give  a  perfectly  uniform  form  of  duty  fur  all 
metal  in  leaves ;  namely,  so  much  for  each  100  leavw. 

TEBTDfeHT  OF  KB.  E.  H.  M'CTriLOITGH,  OF  FHTLADEIFHIA.  FA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  not  here 
alone  representing  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  but  I  have 
with  me  delegates  representing  practically  the  entire  output  of 
bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  representing 
approximately  200,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Some  of  these  gentlemen,  I 
think,  would  like,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  say  a  few  words 
when  I  finish  the  very  few  words  I  am  going  to  say. 

We  were  very  much  alarmed  last  week  when  we  saw  some  sug- 
gestion in  the  newspapers  that  coal  was  to  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list.  We  are  very  peculiarly  situated  in  this  country.  We 
have  on  the  northeast  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  with  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  coal,  and  on  the  northwest  Vancouver  Island,  which  oc- 
cupies the  same  position  to  the  northwest  that  Nova  Scotia  does  on 
the  northeast.  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  this  committee 
in  1897  and  testifying  to  what  protection  we  required,  and  was  able 
to  state  at  that  time  that  a  year  or  so  before  we  had  a  very  long 
strike  at  our  mines  and  we  were  under  <x)ntract  with  some  New 
England  ^as  companies  to  supply  them  with  coal,  strike  or  no 
strike,  and  the  result  was  they  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  ana  got  coal,  and 
the  exf)erts  had  sat  upon  the  question  and  decided  that  the  economic 
value  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  was  70  cents  lower  than  that  of  the  best 
American  gas  coals.  At  the  present  time  Nova  Scotia  coal  can  be 
laid  down  in  Boston  at  about  $3.50  a  ton.  Of  course  you  understand 
that  the  Nova  Scotia  mines — that  is,  I  should  say  the  mines  of  Cape 
Breton — ^are  close  to  the  seaboard,  the  average  freight  being  75  cents 
a  ton,  as  against  $1.75  a  ton  from  Pittsbure  to  Philadelphia.  The 
water  haul  is  about  the  same  from  Nova  Scotia  as  from  Newport 
News,  in  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  th«  year  in  which  the 
duty  was  suspended  on  coal  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  was  the  11th  of  Jannary,  1903. 

The  Chairman.  The  11th  of  January,  1908,  for  one  year? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  Yes.  The  result  was  that  the  imports  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  were  more  than  doubled  in  that  period  of  twelve  months. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  in  tons  did  that  amount  to!  What  was 
the  actual  increase  of  importation? 

Mr.  McCui-iiOUOH.  We  will  say  that  the  imports  rose  from  700,000 
tons  to  about  3,500,000  tons. 

The  CiiAiRBfAN.  Are  you  not  entirely  mi^ken  about  thati 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  see  I  have  the  wrong  place  in  my  book. 

Mr.  McCuLLouoH.  They  rose  to  about  3,500,000  tons,  which  was 
about  double  the  amount  that  came  ih  in  the  previous  twelve  months. 
As  I  was  saying,  the  present  price  of  Nov*  Scotia  «oaI  in  Boston, 
according  to  the  most  recent  information  I  ooukl  procure,  is  about 
$8.50. 

The  Chahimak.  Of  course  these  are  fiwal  fears,  eai'mg  the  30th 
of  June? 
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Mr.  McCtJUiOUGH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  it  was  1,040,000 
tons.  The  next  year  it  was  1,278,000  tons.  In  1901  it  was  1,374.000. 
In  1902  it  was  1,347,000  tons.  In  1903— that  is,  up  to  the  30th  of 
June,  six  months  of  the  period — it  was  1,118,000,  a  falling  off;  and  for 
the  year  1904,  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  it  was  416,000  tons.  So  the  sta- 
tistics actually  show  that  there  was  less  coal  imported  under  the  free 
clause  for  the  year  than  there  was  in  the  previous  year;  and  then 
when  we  get  down  again  to  the  years  1906  and  1907  there  is  over  a 
million  tons  imported  again. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  My  authority  in  this  matter  is  The  Coal  Trade, 
which  is  very  carefully  compiled. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  for  1903,  which  is  remarkable. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  how  that  was.  There  was  a  very 
liberal  interpretation  as  to  what  was  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  remember. 

Mr.  Dai.zell.  We  had  that  case  before  us. 

Jfr.  Gaines.  Below  the  figures  you  are  reading  I  think  you  will 
finci  I  he  duty  remitted  and  the  importations  there  for  1904. 

TIx.^  Chairman,  Yesj  that  is  correct.  With  the  duty  remitted 
there  was  982,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  those  figures? 

Mr.  McCin.LOUGH.  The  figures  according  to  Sayward's  Coal 
Trade? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  that.  This 
is  correct.  There  is  the  total  below.  For  the  year  ending  June  ^0, 
under  the  act  of  January  15,  1903,  there  was  imported  coal  where 
the  duties  were  remitted  amounting  to  698,000  tons,  and  in  1904  up 
to  the  30th  of  June,  with  duties  remitted  under  the  act  of  June  15, 
1903,  there  were  imported  982,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Let  us  get  his  figures. 

Mr.  McCuLLouoH.  The  figures  given  by  the  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
which  is  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  all  coal  men  and  is  always  pro- 
nounced to  be  correct,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  amounts, 
for  bituminous  coal  imported,  to  1,941,120  tons.  That  was  the  im- 
portation. For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  during  which  time 
the  duty  was  not  in  force,  it  was  3,610,225  tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  get  these  figures  from  the  Coal  Trade  Jour- 
nal, published  annually  by  The  Coal  Trade,  which  is  the  leading  coal 
paper  in  the  United  States  relating  to  such  matters.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1902,  the  importation  of  bituminous  coal  into  this 
country  from  all  sources  was  1,941,120  tons.  Early  in  January  the 
duty  was  remitted  and  the  importation  for  the  following  twelve 
months,  ending  June  30,  1903,  was  3,610,225  tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Those  figures  are  entirely  different  from  what  we 
have  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  to  put  together  three  different  figures  in 
what  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  does  not  tally,  even  putting  them  together. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  For  1903  it  is  l,il 8,468  and  417,476  and  1,698,382. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  were  your  figures,  Mr.  McCullough? 
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Mr.  McCuiJX)UGH.  Six  million  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  and 
1,941,120  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1902. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  the  amount  for  the  next  year — 1904? 

Mr.  McCuixouGH.  Yes,  sir;  the  duty  was  replaced. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  dollars  or  tons? 

Mr.  McCuLix>uGH.  Tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  half  of  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1904.    Take  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  it  was 
1.94(),322  tons,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  year  before  the 
duty  was  remitted. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  Tlie  fore  part  of  the  year  190-5  is  where  the 
great  change  took  place? 

Mr.  McCuLix)UGH.  Yes:  between  January  and  July. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  almost  doubled  up. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  That  is  when  the  great  demand  came,  and  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  coal. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  item  where  the  dujy  was  remitted,  the  coal 
amounted  in  1903  to  1,6^)8,382  tons.  Was  not  that  coal  imporud 
mostly  into  Boston  and  tl;o  eastern  ports  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
coal  famine  and  the  tariff  was  taken  off  entirely? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes.  sir;  but  your  figures  do  not  tally  with  mine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  are  figures  where  the  duty  was  remitted,  the 
coal  having  been  brought  in  under  the  name  of  anthracite,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  classed  as  bituminous  coal.     The  duty  was  remitted. 

Mr.  McCcTLLOUGH.  Under  this  act  of  1903  the  duty  on  all  coal  was 
remitted.     There  was  no  tariff  of  any  kind  or  descripti(m. 

Mr.  Dai^zell.  My  figures  are  not  far  from  yours.  I  make  it  3,709,- 
000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  make  it,  Mr.  McCuUough  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  make  it  3,625,000. 

iTr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  near  enough. 

The  Chairman.    Proceed. 

Mr.  MrCuLLouGH.  We  were  talking  about  the  present  situation, 
and  the  very  low  rail  transportation  from  Cape  Breton  and  the  cor- 
responding boat  transportation  from  Newport  News.  At  the  present 
time  this  Dominion  coal  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  "  alongside 
wharf,"  as  it  is  called,  at  $3.50  a  ton.  If  you  take  67  cents  off  of  that, 
it  would  make  the  price  $2.83.  The  price  of  the  best  American  coal 
at  the  present  time,  which  is  comparing  brands,  would  be  $3.75  a  ion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  domestic  coal  ? 

Mr.  McCi'LLoroH.  The  best  domestic  coal  against  the  best  Nova 
Scotia  coal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  would  be  $3.75.  Now,  the  economic  value  of 
our  coal  being  placed  at  70  cents  higher,  if  the  duty  was  off  that 
would  put  the  Dominion  coal  at  about  18  cents  below  the  economic 
value  of  the  best  domestic  coals  and  will  open  the  market  wide  to  this 
coal  coming  in.  Taking  that  duty  off  doubled  their  shipments  in  six 
months,  and  we  claim  that  owing  to  this  geographical  disadvantage 
which  we  have,  where  we  have  to  haul  the  coal  anywhere  from  350 
to  400  miles,  we  need  this  protection. 
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The  Chairman.  When  that  coal  came  here  in  such  large  quantities 
with  the  duty  off,  it  was  just  after  a  coal  famine  and  the  price  of  coal 
had  gone  up  in  the  United  States  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton,  had  it  not? 

Mr.  McCuLi/)t7GH.  It  had  gone  up  considerably,  but  those  people 
put  their  price  up  in  a  corresponding  way.  They  simply  put  the  price 
where  the  New  England  people  would  take  it.  They  dia  not  benefit 
particularly  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  butthere  was  a  dearth  of  coal  in  the  country! 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  was  occasioned  by  the  anthracite  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  price  was  abnormally  high  here,  and 
there  was  a  great  temptation  to  ship  coal  in. 

Mr.  McCuLLODGH.  Yes;  it  was  very  high;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  could  not  ship  it  in  until  they  took  the  duty  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  that  increased  shipment  under  the 
act  of  January  15, 1903,  came  from  Canada? 

Mr.  McCuLLotJGH.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

TIi^  Chairman.  None  from  Grep.t  Britain? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Some  coal  was  brought  in  from  Wales.  They 
called  it  Welsh  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  we  passed  the  act  of  January  15. 
1903. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  sir ;  it  was  afterwards. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  afterwards.  • 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  There  was  no  duty  on  anthracite  coal  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  made  all  coal  free.  But  that  did  not  make  any 
difference;  whether  it  was  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal,  under  the  act 
of  Jjinuary  15, 1903,  it  all  came  in  free^  did  it  not? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes ;  it  all  came  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  previous  to  that  and  during  the  coal  strike 
that  the  department  made  what  was  called  a  very  lii^ral  interpreta- 
tion, and  they  brought  in  coal  that  had  been  known  as  bituminous  coal 
as  anthracite  coal.    That  came  from  Wales? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  considerable  quantities.  I  have  the  figures  here. 
But  after  we  passed  the  act  of  January  15, 1903,  there  was  no  question 
about  those  coals  from  Great  Britain,  that  they  should  come  in  free 
from  Wales.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  coals  im- 
ported under  the  act  of  January  15  free  of  duty  for  the  year  came 
from  Canada  and  what  from  Wales  or  other  countries? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  would  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  coal  came 
from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Nine-tenths  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  At  least  nine-tenths. 

The  Chairman.  Another  question.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  Cana- 
dian coal  as  compared  with  our  coal  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  I  just  stated  that  they  put  what  you  might  term 
the  economic  thIuc  of  the  Dominion  coal — ^that  is,  Nova  Scotia  coal — 
at  70  cents  a  ton  less  than  that  of  the  best  of  our  coal. 

The  Chatrman.  Seventy  cents  a  ton  less? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  The  Dominion  coal  is  sulphurous,  and  is  not  of 
good  quality.  R  dvows  a  large  amount  of  ash.  But  there  is  a  cer- 
tain point  where  you  can  bring  coal  together,  and  you  can  almost  sell 
mud  as  coal  if  you  sell  it  cheap  enough. 

The  Chairman.  The  economic  value  of  that  coal  is  less? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  Yes;  it  is  so  stated  by  the  experts. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  You  state  that  the  value  of  domestic  coal  at  Boston 
is  $3.75  a  ton? 

Mr.  McCuixouGH.*  That  is  the  present  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  you  sell  it  at? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  it?  What  does 
it  cost  you,  I  mean,  laid  down  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  suppose  it  costs  us  about  $3.60. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  your  profit  is  15  cents  a  ton  on  that? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes;  I  think  any  bituminous  operator  who 
makes  15  cents  a  ton  on  his  output  thinks  he  is  doing  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  existing  conditions  what  coal  supplies  the 
New  England  market? 

Mr.  McCuiuLOUGH.  The  New  England  market  took  last  year  600,- 
000  tons  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  even  at  the  disadvantage  in  quality. 
The  rest  of  the  coal,  some  of  it  is  shipped  from  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania coals,  and  a  creat  deal  is  shipped  from  Newport  Newt?,  from 
Lamberts  Point,  ana  some  from  Baltimore,  and  some  from  New 
York.    Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  supply  the  New  England  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  tons  do  they  send  to  New  England  as 
compared  to  Canada? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  have  not  that  figure,  so  that  I  would  be  guess- 
ing if  I  undertook  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  output  and  consmnp- 
tion  of  domestic  coal  is  in  the  country  altogether? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  In  the  country? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGuixouGH.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  tell  you  that  for  the  year  1907. 
The  total  output  of  coal  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1907  was 
383,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  77,000,000  tons  of  anthracite, 
making  a  total  of  477,000,000  k)ns  of  coal  produced  in  the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  except  for  the  New  England  market  the  do- 
mestic coal  constitutes  the  entire  supply  of  the  country,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes.  There  is  some  Australian  coal  brought 
into  San  Francisco  and  some  Vancouver  Island  coal  sent  to  Puget 
Sound  for  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  places  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  coal  mines, 
of  course,  have  a  more  convenient  access  to  New  England  than  the 
Birmingham  coal  mines? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  Birmingham  does  nothing  with  New  England, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  coal 
mines  have  as  much  advantage  over  the  Alabama  output  as  Canada 
has  over  you,  so  far  as  the  New  England  market  is  concerned? 

Mr.  McCuiuLouGH.  They  have  their  own  markets — ^legitimate  mar- 
kets— and  we  have  ours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  "  Legitimate  "  is  an  adjective,  and  it  is  sometimes 
elastic.  The  point  I  want  to  get  is  this:  You  here  have  a  market  in 
this  country  for  470,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  All  kinds  of  coal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  now  I  understand  you  want  this  duty  main- 
tained so  as  to  get  those  600,000  tons  additional.    That  is,  you  want 
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to  impose  a  tariff  tax  all  over  this  country  so  as  to  get  the  right  to 
dispose  of  and  control  this  market  of  600,000  tons? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  did  not  say  600,000  tons.  I  said  that  was  the 
amount  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  that  goes  into  Boston  alone. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  There  is  no  other  product  that  goes  in  there,  is 
there? 

Mr.  McCuLLouoH.  No,  sir;  on  account  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  ClocKRAN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCrrLLOUGH.  But  I  suppose  if  the  tariff  was  removed,  instead 
of  being  600,000  tons  it  would  be  16,000,000  tons,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  do  you  think  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
with  the  coal  tax  off  and  an  extraordinary  demand  for  coal  in  this 
country  the  most  that  ever  came  in  was  3,()00,000  tons? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  takes  time.  Trade  is  a  thing  that  cuts  a 
very  deep  channel,  and  it  takes  time  for  business  to  readjust  itself. 
Those  people,  I  suppose,  had  not  the  productive  capacity.  They 
boomed  up  their  capacitv  to  double  what  is  was  inside  of  six  months, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  figures.  It  is  like  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  It 
would  ultimately  drive  us  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  amount  would  be  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction if  they  sent  here  16,000,000  tons.  Assume  that  your  worst 
apprehensions  are  realized,  it  would  amount  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  The  internal  consumption  is  not  affected  by  the 
tariff  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that,  but  I  merely  wanted  to  get  what 
your  proposal  to  this  committee  is.  With  the  present  tariff,  600,000 
tons  come  in.    With  the  tariff  remitted,  3,000,000  tons  came  in. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Three  million  six  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  apprehend  that  if  the  tariff  is  remitted 
16,000,000  would  come  in.  Now,  granting  that  your  apprehensions 
should  form  the  basis  of  our  tariff  legislation,  the  amount  that  you 
want  to  keep  up  by  this  tariff  is  just  a  little  less  than  4  per  cent,  about 
3^  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  "What  company  did  you  say  you  represented  ? 

Mr.  McCulix)ugh.  The  Westmoreland  Coal  Company. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  put  in  the  record  a  letter  sent  me  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  large  coal  companies  of  western  Pennsylvania,  which  calls  for 
reciprocal  free  coal  with  Canada.    Is  that  your  attitude? 

Mr.  McCullough.  That  is  the  point  I  was  just  about  to  touch  upon 
and  I  was  very  glad  that  this  discussion  was  had,  because  it  leads  up 
most  thoroughly  to  what  I  had  to  say.  We  will  assume  that  you  do 
put  our  coal  on  the  free  list.  We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  quid 
pro  quo. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGir.  We  supply  the  Province  of  Ottawa  almost  en- 
tirely with  their  coal,  and  they  have  a  duty  equivalent  to  60  cents.  It 
is  53  cents  on  2,000  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  60  cents  per  gross  ton, 
and  our  duty  is  67  cents. 

The  Chahiman.  Anthracite  coal? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOUOH.  No;  neither  country  charges  any  duty  on  an- 
thracite coal.  We  claim  if  our  New  England  market  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  tariff,  that  we  should 
never  for  one  moment  lend  ourselves  to  anything  of  that  kind  unless 
Canada  meets  us  half  way  and  says:  "  Gentlemen,  you  take  your  duty 
off  and  we  will  take  ours  off."  Then  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  But  to  have  our  New  England  market  destroyed  and  get 
nothing  for  it  I  do  not  think  would  be  at  all  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  give  the  Canadian  market  to  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Vir^nia.  How  would  that  affect  the 
market  for  western  coal,  away  out  in  Wyoming,  that  has  to  compete 
with  British  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  It  would  have  just  about  the  same  effect.  The 
only  concerns  that  I  think  would  be  affected  are  the  miners  of  coal  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Vancouver  Island  coal  is  very  excellent 
in  quality,  and,  as  you  doubtless  remember,  Vancouver  Island  comes 
down  considerably  south  of  the  southern  line  of  that  country.  In 
fact,  it  almost  fills  in  the  head  of  Puget  Sound.  They  can  put  their 
coal  in  at  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  other  points  along  the  line  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  I  think  it  would'injure  the  western  operators  and 
also  would  probably  benefit  the  Australian  operators  to  some  extent 
who  send  coal  to  San  Francisco  for  bunkermg  purposes.  In  San 
Francisco  they  run  their  stationary  engines  and  everything  else  on 
black  oil,  but  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  bunkering  coal  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  not  help  the  Newcastle  mines  and  give  them 
a  market  up  there  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Do  you  mean  Newcastle,  England? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  am  not  able  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  of 
any  value.  I  tried  to  get  somebody  to  come  here  out  of  that  region 
and  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  but  nobody 
seemed  able  to  come. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  say  that  when  we  passed  the  act  of  January 
15,  1903,  the  people  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  were  very  apprehensive 
about  the  effect  of  that,  and  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  freight  rates  went  up,  but  the  Dominion  coal  did 
not  come  into  Wyoming  or  interfere  with  their  business  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  McCuT.LOUGH.  I  fear  that  times  have  changed. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  simply  a  coincidence. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  large 
quantities  of  coal  going  into  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  ]No;  because  the  bunkering  demand  is  limited. 
There  is  no  use  for  coal  there.  They  run  their  locomotive  and  sta- 
tionary engines  with  oil,  which  is  very  cheap,  but  there  is  some  little 
coal  goes  to  San  Francisco  from  Washington.  That  is  a  State  where 
they  produce  about  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.     A  great  deal 

foes  there  from  Vancouver  Island  and  some  little  from  Australia, 
n  fact,  for  some  purposes  they  ship  Georges  Creek  coal  around  from 
Baltimore  to  San  Francisco  for  smithing  purposes. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  this  change  were  made  the  Vancouver  coal,  owing 
to  the  cheaper  freight  rate  from  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco,  would 
go  in  there  and  the  Washington  coal  could  not  get  into  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  believe  it  would  be  barred.  There  was  a 
gentleman  here  at  the  hearings  of  1893  who  declared  that  if  the  tariff 
was  removed  it  would  destroy  the  American  coal  trade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  cost  of  the  labor  enter  into  this? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  The  Japanese  contract  labor  is  what  we  have  to 
contend  against,  both  in  the  Vancouver  mines  and  in  the  Crows  Nest 
Pass  mines. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  Japanese  contract  labor? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  At  low  wages? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes;  very  low.     I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  we  had  free  trade  with  Canada,  and  Canada 
followed  us  on  the  coal  proposition,  the  chances  are  that  it  would  give 
us  as  much  of  a  market  as  we  would  lose  elsewhere,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  That  is  my  judgment,  that  we  would  just  about 
make  up  what  we  would  lose. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  would  undoubtedly  lose  a  great  deal  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Cod,  but  I  believe  we  could  make  it  up  in  the  Province 
of  Ottawa  and  at  other  points.  The  price  of  coal  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  would  be  a  little  lower  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGir.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  lower 
prices  on  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  you  feel  that  with  free  trade  you  would 
lose  the  New  England  market  largely? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Because  the  price  would  be  lower? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  The  Nova  Scotia  price  could  be  put  at  such  a 
figure  that  the  economic  value  of  their  coal  would  stand  the  New 
England  consumer  about  18  cents  a  ton  less  than  our  price  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  them,  of  course,  to  buy 
that  coal. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  sell  Canada  now  something  over  $6,000,000 
worth  a  year  of  coal,  with  a  tariff  of  60  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  market  could  be  extended  if  we  had 
reciprocal  free  trade? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  seems  to  me  if  Congress  takes  the  duty  off 
of  American  coal  they  certainly  should  not  do  it  unless  Canada  take5 
it  off  of  her  coal.  In  fact,  I  think  a  bill  should  be  drafted  making 
provision  for  such  a  reciprocal  arrangement. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  are  referring  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  op- 
eratoi's  and  not  to  the  western  operators  when  you  say  we  would 
gain  as  much  as  we  would  lose? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGii.  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois;  all  regions  shipping  coal  into  Canada. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  the  effect  would  be  on  the  western  operators 
you  are  not  prepared  to  say? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  sir.  However,  my  opinion  is  that  the  little 
trade  that  the  State  of  Washington  has  in  San  Francisco  would  be 
destroyed.    They  hold  their  position  with  great  difficulty  now. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  speak  with  authority  for  anybody  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  field  and  the  New  River  coal  field  ? 

Mr.  McCuiiLOUGH.  I  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Bullitt  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  would  be  the  Norfolk  and  Western? 

Mr.  McCuixouoH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that  in  the  New  River  field? 

Mr.  McCuUiOUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  did  Mr.  Bullitt  say? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  He  said  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  he  would 
not  come  down  here.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  that  mean  that  Mr.  Bullitt  did  or  did  not  have 
any  opinion  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  McCdllough.  He  had  preciselv  the  same  opinion  that  I  had. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  understood  from  Mr.  Bullitt  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  reciprocal  free  coal  as  to  the  Norfolk  and  Western? 

Mr.  McCuixouGii.  I  did  not  ask  him  the  question.  I  only  asked 
him  what  effect  the  duty  would  have  on  the  New  England  market. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  ask  you  these  questions  because  I  come  from  West 
Virginia  myself,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  those  people  definitely, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  what  their  knowledge  of  the  coal  field  leaos 
them  to. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  is  your  mine? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  far  is  that  from  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  McCtjllough.  Twenty  miles  east  of  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  rate  to  the  Lakes  ?  ^ 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  think  the  rat^  is  85  cents.  We  ship  prac- 
tically nothing  to  the  Lakes,  and  when  we  do  ship  there  we  sell  f.  o.  b. 
mines;  but  I  mink  the  rate  is  85  cents.  There  are  several  gentlemen 
here  who  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Your  Lake  rate  is  85  cents? 

Mr.  McCuLLouoH.  I  do  not  say  that  positively.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  do  you  propose,  if  we  have  reciprocal  free  coal 
with  Canada,  to  get  your  coal  to  Canada;  by  an  all-rail  haul? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  There  are  half  a  dozen  ways  of  getting  it  there. 
You  can  take  it  across  the  river  at  the  international  bridge — that  is, 
across  the  Niagara  River,  across  the  suspension  bridge — or  you  can 
ship  it  across  in  cars  from  Conneaut.    There  are  half  a  dozen  ways. 

Mr.  Gaines.  By  water  or  by  ferrying  the  cars  across  the  river? 

Mr.  McCttllough.  By  boat,  by  ferry,  or  by  bridges.  There  are 
three  ways  of  getting  it  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  would  be  your  rate? 

A  Bystander.  Eighty-eight  cents  is  the  Lake  rate. 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  thought  it  was  85  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  would  that  make  your  rate  to  the  Canadian  ter- 
ritory that  you  want  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuon.  That  would  depend  on  the  way  it  is  sent.  For 
instance,  if  you  sent  coal  from  our  mines  to  Toronto,  I  think  the 
freight  rate  is  $1.71  by  rail.    That  I  am  not  sure  of. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  New  England  rail  rate  ?  Do  you  have 
any  all-rail  rate  to  New  England? 
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Mr.  McCxJLLOUGH.  Yes ;  we  send  coal  up  to  within  perhaps  20  miles 
of  the  seaboard.  Otherwise  we  ship,  for  instance,  to  Boston  or  Port- 
land or  Lynn  or  any  of  those  places.  It  is  sent  to  Greenwich.  That 
is  the  shipping  point  of  Philadelphia.  Then  it  is  transshipped  into 
boats. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  rate  to  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  McCrrLLOuGH.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  barge  rate  or  vessel  rate  from  there? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  That  is  a  varying  quantity,  depending  upon 
the  season  of  the  year  and  the  demand  tor  barges.  I  suppose  it 
would  run  from  perhaps  50  cents  as  an  extreme  minimum  up  to  $1, 
which  is  a  fair  maximum. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  you  give  me  the  all-rail  rate  from  New  England 
to  your  mines? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  an  analysis  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Unless  somebody  else  should  put  such  an  analysis 
into  the  record  to-day,  will  you   furnish  one  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH.  Yes,  sir;  I  will.  I  can  furnish  you  with  a 
number  of  them,  and  also  with  an  analysis  of  our  coals,  and  nearly 
evenr  other  American  coal. 

Sfr.  Gaines.  We  would  like  to  have  the  comparison.  I  would  like 
also  to  have  a  comparison  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  and  your  coal,  for 
instance,  in  British  thermal  units. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGii.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  section  of  Canada  is  it  that  you  expect  to 
ship  your  coal  to. under  such  arrangements,  preferably  in  large 
quantities?  I  do  not  mean  an  pccasional  shipment,  but  where  do  you 
expect  to  ship  in  large  quantities? 

Mr.  McCuLTX)UGH.  From  Montreal  on  the  extreme  east  to  any  dis- 
tance in  the  west  you  can  think  of,  Winnipeg  or  any  other  place 
that  comes  within  our  scope. 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  you  have  contemplated  this  proposition  of  recip- 
rocal free  coal,  what  has  been  your  view  of  the  matter,  that  you 
would  ship  there  for  domestic  purposes  or  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  We  would  ship  for  domestic  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes  both. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  other  words,  that  the  Canadian  manufacturing 
would  be  largely  stimulated  in  that  section  of  Canada? 

Mr.  McCuLLOVGH.  That  is  what  the  Canadians  claim,  that  if  they 
got  more  coal  they  could  manufacture  more  goods  and  the  population 
would  expand  more  rapidly  and  the  country  would  be  benefited  by  it 
But  if  you  go  down  to  Nova  Scotia  you  find  that  the  people  there 
are,  of  course,  intensely  high-tariff  people.  You  go  to  the  province 
of  Ottawa,  where  they  have  to  get  their  coal  all  from  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  free  traders.  The  tariff  is,  as  old  General 
Hancock  said,  purely  a  local  issue. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  anthracite  coal  free  in  Canada  now  ? 

Mr.  McCuiJ[X)U0H.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  a  letter  this  morning  signed  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Pittsburg- Westmoreland  Company. 
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Mr.  McCuixouoH.  The  Pittsburg- Westmoreland  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  with  a  hyphen  between  the  two  names.  Is 
that  your  company? 

Mr.  McCuiiLOiTGH.  No ;  I  have  no  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  is  also  in  favor  of  reciprocal  free  coal. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  He  filed  a  brief  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  I  put  in  the  record  the  other  day. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  I  noticed  it  was  in  the  record,  and  I  simply  cite 
that  as  being  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  notice  how  much  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
This  party  says : 

The  demand  for  coal  in  Canada  comes  largely  from  a  territory  which  would 
be  naturally  supplied  by  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  and  the  up- 
building and  general  development  of  that  part  of  Canada  will  depend  some- 
what on  fts  facilities  for  securing  our  coal. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  several  letters,  which  are  in  the  record, 
from  parties  in  New  England,  who  want  free  coal  on  the  ground  that 
we  want  to  exhaust  Canada  of  her  supply  and  save  our  own. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuon.  That  is  a  very  ingenious  argument,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the 
production  of  your  coal.  How  do  you  estimate  your  coal,  by  the  long 
ton  or  the  short  ton,  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  West  of  the  Alleghenies  on  the  short  ton.  That 
is,  we  pay  our  wages  on  the  short  ton,  and  everything  of  that  kind ; 
but  in  the  East  it  is  all  on  the  long  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  mines  are  located  west  of  the  Alleghenies? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  pay  your  miners  per  ton  for  mining 
coal? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Seventy-five  cents  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  run  of  the  mine? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No ;  that  is  three-quarter  inch  coal. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three-quarter  inch  coal? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  it  suitable  for  every  sort  of  domestic 
purposes? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

Mf.  Underwood.  "WTiat  are  the  other  charges  of  cost  that  you  charge 
against  that  ton  of  coal  besides  labor  to  bring  it  to  the  tipple? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Of  course,  in  all  coal  mines  the  amount  of 
money  paid  to  the  digger  has  a  very  limited  relation  to  the  cost  of 
the  coal. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  You  have  got  to  pay  your  wages  and  pay  for 
the  material  used  in  the  mines  and  the  posts,  which  are  getting  to  be 
a  very  burning  question  at  the  present  time,  and  the  cost  of  which 
runs  close  to  5  cents  a  ton  on  the  cost  of  production  now.  Then  you 
have  to  supply  air  to  the  men  and  run  your  pumps,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  things;  in  addition  to  which,  of  course,  no  well-managed  con- 
cern undertakes  to  mine  their  coal  and  not  make  some  allowance  for 
exhaustion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  For  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal.  Of  course,  if 
you  made  no  allowance  for  that,  when  you  got  through  you  would 
have  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  represent  your  capital. 

Mr.  Underavood.  You  have  got  to  charge  a  royalty  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes;  precisely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  at  your  mine — ^the 
cost  outside  of  the  labor  cost  of  75  cents  to  the  miner  to  bring  that 
ojoslI  to  the  tipple ;  I  mean  to  the  tipple  where  you  put  it  into  the  car 
for  shipment  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  could  answer  that  question  better  if  I  had  the 
cost  sheet  here,  which  I  have  not;  but  allowing  75  cents  for  2,000 
pounds,  and  royalty,  at  the  mines  it  costs  us  $1.29  a  gross  ton. 

Mr.  ITnderw  ooD.  That  is  f .  o.  b.  cars  for  shipment  ? 

Mr.  McCuLTX)UGTi.  That  is  on  the  car  after  paying  all  expenses  at 
the  mine,  and  not  charging  anything  for  what  you  might  call  general 
office  expenses.  That  is  to  come  off  what  you  can  make  above  the 
mining  cost. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  would  you  say  was  a  general  average  esti- 
mate of  the  office  expenses? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  Office  expenses  and  rentals  and  things  of  that 
sort  would  run  a  cent  and  a  half  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  it  a  dollar  thirty  to  a  dollar 
thirty-one  and  a  half  cents? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  One  dollar  and  thirty-one  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  figures  you  gave 
to  lay  it  down  in  New  England  were  freight  charges? 

Mr.  McCuT.LOUGH.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  the  railroad,  and 
an  estimate  of  75  cents  for  boat  freights. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  Nova 
Scotia  mines  or  the  Canadian  mines? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  know  all  about  the  Nova  Scotia  mines,  because 
I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  paid  the  miner  in  Nova 
Scotia? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  WTien  I  w^as  there,  which  was  about  seven  years 
ago,  they  were  paying  exactly  the  same  rates  of  wages  that  were  being 
paid  in  the  Pittsburg  district  at  that  time,  and  I  have  been  told  by,  1 
think,  reasonably  good  authority,  that  in  a  way  they  follow  the  Pitts- 
burg rates.  The}^  are  arranged  every  two  years  by  the  convention  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  operators. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  United  Mine  Workers  are  organized  in  Nova 
Scotia  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  They  have  an  organization  there;  yes,  sir;  and, 
as  I  say,  in  a  general  way  their  wages  are  the  wages  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  mines  in  Pennsylvania  are  mostly  shaft 
mines,  are  they  not?     You  do  not  drift? 

Mr.  MrCuL'ix)UGii.  We  have  a  variety  of  mines.  We  have  several 
shafts.  We  have  several  stopes,  as  they  are  called,  w^here  you  go 
down  onto  the  vein  of  coal,  and  one  or  two  mines  where  you  go  m- 
rectly  into  the  hill.  / 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliich  do  vou  consider  the  most  expensive  mine? 

Mr.  McCi'LLouGii.  The  shaft  mine. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  a  great  many  of  your  mines  are  shaft  mines? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  estimate  of  cost  you  gave  here  was  on  the 
shaft  mine? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No ;  the  general  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  general  cost  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  class  of  mining  is  it  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  They  are  stopes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  stopes  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Nearly  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  it  a  little  less  expensive? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  they  surface  drained  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  mines 
now  above  water  level. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  pumping  out  the  mines,  are  they  any  more 
favorably  situated  than  the  Pennsylvania  mines? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  this  year.  We 
have  been  absolutely  drowned  out.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
they  are  paying  as  high  as  $1.50  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  to  run 
the  pumps.     How  Nova  Scotia  is  fixed  I  do  not  know  this  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  an  abnormal  situation? 

Mr.  McCuLxouGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But,  generally  speaking,  how  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  The  conditions  are  no  better  than  ours  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  additional  cost  of  mining  there  along 
the  same  line  you  gave  me  at  your  mines  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  You  know  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  deposits  are 
owned  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  I  believe  the  royalty  they 
pay  is  about  50  cents  a  ton.  It  would  be  that  additional  cost  per 
contract.'  Instead  of  paying  $1.50  a  ton  freight,  they  pay  75  cents. 

Mr.  X'^kderwood.  I  wanted  to  eliminate  the  freight  rate  and  get  to 
that  afterwards. 

Mr.  McCuix-ouGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  the  cost  at  the  mine.  I  wanted  your 
judgment  as  to  what  the  other  cost  at  the  mines  was;  outside  oi  the 
75  cents  for  labor  for  mining,  what  do  you  estimate  the  other  costs 
at  the  Nova  Scotia  mines? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  The  only  other  cost,  provided  I  am  correct 
about  the  rate  of  wages,  would  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  they  pay 
more  royalty  than  we  credit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  their  cost  at  the  mine  would  be  about  $1.40, 
as  compared  to  $1.30  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  at  the  mine  the  Pennsylvania  coal  opera- 
tor has  the  advantage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  A  small  advantage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  say  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate 
is  that  it  costs  you  about  $2.25  a  ton  to  reach  the  New  fingland 
market,  and  it  costs  them  25  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No;  it  costs  them  25  cents  plus  75  cents.  It 
costs  them  a  dollar,  coupling  the  rail  and  boat  freights  together. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy-five  cents  is  the  rail  freight  for  that? 

Mr.  McCnLLOUGH.  That  is  the  boat  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  boat  freight? 

Mr.  McCuLiiOUGH.  The  average  rail  freight  when  I  was  up  there 
was  26  cents  a  ton  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  and  75  cents  for  the  boat  freight? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Making  altogether  a  dollar  a  ton? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  as  to  the  freight,  they  have  an  advantage 
of  $1.25  a  ton  freight? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  condition  exists  purely  for  the  New 
England  market,  does  it  not  ?  I  mean  that  their  relative  advantage 
only  relates  to  the  points  where  they  can  get  in  with  this  cheap  water 
rate. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  they  could  penetrate  in- 
land to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  tariff  is  not  a  tariff  to  protect  labor,  or 
the  cost  of  production,  but  it  is  practically  a  differential  to  protect 
railroad  and  water  freights? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  would  say  it  was  something  to  protect  labor 
very  largely.  Of  course  we  can  not  be  driven  out  of  any  market  with- 
out a  struggle. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  I  understand;  but  the  real  difference  is  not 
the  cost  of  labor  or  the  cost  of  production,  but  the  real  difference  is 
the  difference  of  freight  rates? 
,  Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Uxderwood.  And  you  think  if  we  put  a  duty  on  here  with 
something  like  a  high  enough  duty  to  make  Canada  agree  to  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  free  trade,  and  by  that  means  could  secure 
absolute  free  trade  between  this  country  and  Canada,  taking  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  beneficial  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  that  the  committee  should  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  miners  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  put  coal  on  the 
free  list,  what  in  your  opinion  ought  to  be  done  with  coke,  which  now 
bears  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  McCuLix)UGH.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  in  the  coke 
business,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  I  can  not  answer  the  question.  I  do 
not  know  the  conditions  governing  the  coke  market  at  all.  Of  course 
I  know  they  do  manufacture  coke  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  do  not  export  coke  to  Nova  Scotia,  do  we? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No;  they  make  their  own  coke. 

The  Chairman.  We  import  hardly  any  coke. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes;  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Very  small  quantities. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  reciprocal  part  of  it  so 
much  as  I  was  the  duty  on  coke. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  made  the  cost  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal  at  Boston  about  $2.40  a  ton. 

Mr.  McCuux)UGH.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents  to  $2.50,  duty  off? 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  Government  reports  put  it  all  over  $3. 
The  custom-house  reports  put  it  all  over  $3. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  Is  not  that  including  the  duty  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  before  the  duty  is  paid. 

Mr.  McCullough.  The  present  quotation  for  the  best  grades  of 
coal  in  Boston  is  $3.50.  That  would  bring  down  the  value  of  the  coal, 
alongside  dock,  duty  unpaid,  to  $2.83. 

The  Chairman.  For  every  year  since  1898  the  price  has  been  over 
$3,  running  from  $3  up  to  $3.37.  During  the  Wilson  bill  it  ran  down 
lower  than  that,  as  low  as  $2.43,  but  since  that  time,  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  importing  price  has  been  over  $3,  according  to  the 
government  reports,  ready  for  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  long  have  we  been  importing  coal  from  Aus- 
tralia to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  McCuiiix)UGH.  That  question  I  can  not  answer,  although  it 
was  being  done,  I  know,  in  1893,  because,  as  I  say,  that  gentleman 
came  from  San  Francisco  to  describe  the  difficulties  of  contending 
with  Australian  coal. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  Then  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  Australian  freight  rates  or  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  I  understand  you  to  favor  the  retention  of  the 
present  duty,  or  a  reciprocal  free-coal  arrangement  with  Canada? 
Which  of  the  two  propositions  do  you  favor? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Personally  I  am  what  they  call  a  "  standpatter." 
I  would  not  care  to  see  the  duty  disturbed  in  any  way;  but  if  it  is, 
I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  done  unless 
Canada  meets  us  halfway. 

^Ir.  BouTELL.  Of  the  two  propositions  you  would  prefer  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  With  my  present  lights ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  answer  to  a  question  propounded  to  you  by  Mr. 
Underwood,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that  we  should  have  a  free-coal 
reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada? 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  could  not  answer  for  the  coal  operators  of 
Washington  State. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  of  the  Central  West  or  the  Eocky  Mountain  dis- 
tricts? 

Mr.  McCuiJ[X)XTGH.  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt  them  at  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  think  it  would  hurt  them  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  those  in  the  Wyoming  or  Colorado  coal  fields? 

Mr.  McCuixouGH.  They  would  not  be  affected  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  too  far  away.  There  are  verv  good  coal  mines  in  British  Colum- 
bia, at  Crows  Nest  Pass,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  all  used  on 
their  own  railroads,  and  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  coal  oper- 
ators of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Needham.  Where  do  the  coals  from  the  fields  of  the  State  of 
Washington  go? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  A  good  deal  of  it  goes  to  San  Francisco  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  taken  for  local  consumption.  There  is  much  Aus- 
tralian coal  used  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  It  is  all  consumed  in  that  section  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  think  so.  They  do  not  export  much  of  it,  be- 
cause the  Vancouver  Island  coal  can  be  mined  cheaper  and  it  is  better 
coal. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  does  the  quality  of  the  Washington  coal  com- 
pare with  the  Australian  coal  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLocGH.  The  Australian  coal  is  the  best  in  the  world  for 
making  gas.  It  has  less  ash.  It  has  driven  us  out  of  South  Africa 
altogether. 

Air.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  compete? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Scarcely  any. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  not  the  Australian  coal  sell  in  San  Francisco  for 
more  than  double  the  price  of  the  Washington  coal  ? 

Mr.  McCuLix)UGH.  1  do  not  know  what  the  prices  are  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  did  you  say  was  the  price  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
coal  delivered  in  Boston? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  alongside. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  find  that  in  1903,  when  we  began  to  import,  the  prices 
were  $3.30  for  Nova  Scotian  coal,  and  that  the  export  rose  from 
6,000,000  tons  to  nearly  9,000,000  tons  in  1904.  The  prices  had  gone 
down  from  $2.78  to  $2.60,  delivered  in  Boston.  During  the  coal 
famine  we  exported  more  than  we  imported. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  was  high-grade  steam  coal. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  not  the  Nova  Scotian  mines  owned  largely  in 
Boston? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  There  is  considerable  Boston  capital  in  the  Do- 
minion Coal  Company,  but  I  think  the  majority  of  it  is  owned  in  the 
Dominion. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  the  market  for  Wyoming  coal? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  is  largely  local.  Some  of  it  goes  across  the 
border. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Into  Canada? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes;  into  some  of  the  southern  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion.     I  do  not  remember  the  names. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  does  not  go  out  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  price  to  the  New  Eng- 
land consumer  be  reduced  by  this  reciprocal  trade  arrangement  that 
you  suggest  between  the  United  States  and  Canada? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  would  be  slightly  reduced. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  could  not  be  reduced  until  the  Nova  Scotians  had 
driven  you  out  of  the  New  England  market,  could  it? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  It  w^ould  be  automatic,  so  to  speak.  They 
would  reach  in  and  reduce  prices  by  67  cents  per  ton,  which  would 
drive  us  out  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Fordney.  With  a  profit  to  you  of  only  15  cents  per  ton,  you 
could  not  be  driven  out  of  that  market  until  they  got  a  supply,  be- 
cause they  could  not  furnish  the  coal  until  they  increased  their  supply. 
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Mr.  McCuLLouoH.  Trade  cuts  channels,  and  it  takes  some  time  to 
divert  trade.  It  would  take  two  or  three  years  before  that  would 
happen.    They  would  have  to  increase  their  capacity  considerably. 

Mr.  Ford>t:y.  Finally,  when  we  removed  the  duty  from  the  coal, 
the  New  Englander  would  buy  that  much  cheaper,  and  thus  give  up 
the  New  England  market  for  the  market  in  Canada. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No ;  I  would  not  say  that.  We  would  not  give 
up  without  considerable  of  a  struggle.  In  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  there  are  200,000,000  tons  of  coal  produced  per  annum,  and 
we  are  paying  enormously  high  wages.  Wages  would  be  the  first 
thin^  to  suffer,  because  we  would  have  to  insist  on  lower  prices.  We 
would  say  to  the  laboring  people  that  they  would  have  to  work  for 
less  mone3\ 

Mr.  FoHDNE Y.  Labor  would  be  the  first  to  receive  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  You  must  not  figure  that  capital  must  have 
nothing,  because  capital  is  getting  very  little  now.  It  is  down  to 
almost  nothing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  retained  the  New  England  market,  with  the 
duty  on  coal  as  it  is  to-day,  you  could  pay  labor  the  same  price  that 
you  are  paying  now? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes.  There  is  no  intimation  of  reducing  wages. 
We  are  satisfied  with  a  small  profit,  and  the  miner  is  satisfied  with  his 
big  pay.  We  have  not  had  a  hitch  in  our  region  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  the  products  of  your  mine 
is  ^oin^  to  New  England,  and  what  percentage  is  retained? 

Mr.  McCuiiLOUGH.  I  could  not  answer  that  without  access  to  the 
figures.  I  would  not  like  to  hazard  a  guess.  It  is  a  small  end  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  that  portion  going  to  the  New  Eng- 
land market? 

Mr.  McCuUiOTJGH.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  market  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  not  be  affected  by  the  Canadian  coal? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.    They  would  be  along  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  the  interior  they  would  not  be? 

]Mr.  McCuLiiOUGH.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  if  this  were  put  on  it  would  only  affect 
a  small  portion  of  your  business  by  the  change? 

Mr.  IVkjCullough.  In  the  coal  business  it  does  not  take  much  per- 
centage to  effect  a  change.  Tlie  only  wj^y  to  make  money  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  fixed  charges  if  you  increase  the  cost  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  The  percentage  of  the  new  market  with  which 
you  would  have  to  compete  would  bring  up  your  present  standard  ? 

Mr.  McCxjLLOUGH.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  if  we  would  put  coal  on  the 
free  list?    You  would  not  undertake  to  withdraw? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  We  would  be  driven  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  be  driven  out? 

Mr.  McCtjlix)ugh.  I  think  we  would  be  driven  out  in  the  course  of 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  if  the  government  statistics  are 
right  in  reference  to  the  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  McCtillough.  I  would  rather  take  my  own  experience  than  to 
take  any  government  report. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  the  importation  of 
Nova  Scotia  coal  during  the  time  we  had  coal  on  the  free  list,  and 
you  answered  that  it  took  time  for  trade  to  readjust  itself.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  much  more  accurate  to  say  that  in  the  space  of 
a  year  new  mines  could  not  be  developed  ?  Instead  of  trade  follow- 
ing the  tariff  the  fact  was  that  Nova  Scotia  presumably  was  selling 
her  output,  as  she  had  no  surplus  and  could  not  get  one  in  one  year's 
time. 

Mr.  ilcCuLLouGH.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  quite  it.  I  think 
that  her  productive  capacity  was  great,  and  it  is  still  far  ahead  of  her 
market.  The  big  business  was  in  the  season  of  1903.  It  only  takes  a 
short  time  to  develop  it  from  a  slope,  but  it  will  take  a  year  or  two 
years  with  the  sliift.  You  can  not  bring  it  up  to  its  fulf  productive 
capacity  on  account  of  the  narrow  work.  The  entrance  prevents  its 
bemg  done,  even  if  you  had  three  years.  The  progress  is  slow  and 
you  can  not  produce  the  coal  until  you  get  the  narrow  work  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked 
the  question.  Then  you  assign  as  a  reason  for  not  having  greater 
importations  in  1903  and  19W  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  longer  time 
than  the  time  when  coal  was  on  the  free  list  to  develop  the  mines? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGii.  The  market  was  there  and  they  sold  more  than 
if  there  had  been  competition. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  reference  to  these  high  prices  prevailing  in  1903, 
were  they  early  in  the  spring  or  late  in  the  winter  of  1903. 

Mr.  McCiiLLouGii.  Things  began  to  be  normal  about  the  middle  of 
1903 — I  mean   relatively  normal.    The  anthracite  people  put  up 

f  rices  about  $1  per  ton.  The  bituminous  industry  can  not  do  that 
n  the  bituminous  mines  it  is  every  man  for  himself.  That  regulates 
the  prices  in  the  bituminous  mine. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Matters  became  normal  about  March  or  April? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH.  I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  you  said  that  the  labor  cost  is  substantially  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Pennsylvania,  being  controlled  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  question  of  labor  a  greater  part  of  the  cost! 

Mr.  McCullougii.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  coal  exported  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  McCuixouGii.  We  do  not  sell  any  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  is  ? 

Mr.  iIc'CuLix)UGH.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  simply  know  the  import  price  at  Boston? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  think  the  amount  as  stated  in  the  customs  report 
is  fair  ? 

Mr.  McCullougii.  But  you  must  remember  that  in  sending  it  into 
Canada  they  have  two  duties. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know,  but  the  United  States  statistics  give  the  value  of 
it  when  exported  to  Canada. 

Mr.  McCuLU)rGH.  But  it  does  not  give  the  value  of  the  slack  coal 
nor  the  value  of  the  nut. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Bituminous  coal  is  the  item  given  at  the  point  of  ex- 
port; and  the  average  cost  for  the  last  year  was  8,000,000  tons  at 
$2.56. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  that  do  they  count  the  shale  and  slack? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  They  count  everything. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  gives  here  the  collections  on  bituminous  coal.  Prob- 
ably the  export  would  be  very  little. 

Mr.  McCuLLeuGH.  It  is  not  large ;  it  is  14  cents  a  ton,  and  the  duty 
is  53^  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  There  is  a  duty  on  the  culm  and  slack? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  All  that  goes  into  Canada  is  the  same.  They 
count  all  that  will  go  through  a  three- fourths  screen. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  amount  collected  was  $22,000,  at  $2.56,  as  jigainst 
an  import  price  from  Canada  of  $3.14.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there 
any  coal  mmed  in  Canada  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Some  coal  is  mined  in  the  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick  at  Pictou.  Outside  of  that  there  is  none,  so  far  as  I  know, 
mined  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Crows  Pass. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  supply  cheaper  to  the  East  than  you  do  to  the 
West? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  East  is  your  market  by  location.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  country  is  within  the  zone  of  Nova  Scotia  by  reason  of  location. 
It  is  protective  by  reason  of  the  differential  and  the  freight  rates.  If 
you  are  entitled  to  the  whole  Central  West,  why  are  not  the  people  of 
New  England  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  Nova  Scotian  prices  by 
reason  of  their  location  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  The  object  is  to  protect  an  American  industry. 
We  are  400  miles  from  the  seaboard,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled 
to  that  protection,  because  we  can  not  move  our  mines  up.  If  we 
were  at  the  seaboard,  we  could  command  the  world. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  makes  a  difference  whether  you  are  buying  the  raw 
material  or  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  In  New  England  they  are  strong  on  free  raw 
material,  but  high  protectionists  on  the  finished  goods. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  I  understand  you,  the  cost  in  laving  the  product 
down  in  New  England  is  $3.60  and  in  Canada  it  is  $3.50. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  that  was  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  I  understand  you,  your  product  is  superior  to  the 
Canadian  product. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  is  for  making  gas ;  it  is  worth  70  cents  more. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  if  it  is  superior  to  the  Canadian  product,  what 
is  your  purpose  in  asking  this  advantage  for  the  New  England 
market? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  If  they  charge  $3.50  and  we  charge  $3.75  and 
there  is  an  economical  difference  of  70  cents,  that  leaves  25  cents 
above  our  price,  or  rather  to  their  advantage. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  call  the  economical  value  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  If  you  take  off  67  cents,  that  would  leave  us  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  account. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  put  your  article  in  Canada  at  $3.60? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKR^vN.  The  Canadian  article  comes  in  at  $3.50,  duty  paid. 
There  you  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  10  cents. 

Mr.  McCuij:x)ugh.  If  you  spell  it  "  c-o-a-1,"  we  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage of  10  cents,  but  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  quality 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  you  have  a  superiority  in  quality  to 
the  extent  of  70  cents  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore  your  advantage  is  60  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  ^\Tiat  more  do  you  want?    Is  not  60  cents  enough! 

Mr.  McCullough.  You  eliminate  the  idea  that  I  am  arguing 
against  a  reduction  of  60  cents  per  ton  in  their  prices.  What  you 
ouffht  to  figure  would  be  70  cents  and  not  60  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  must  say  that  I  can  not  see  that.  As  the  matter 
stands  now  you  go  into  their  market  at  a  cost  of  $3.60  and  they  come 
into  competition  with  you  at  $3.50,  making  a  cost,  duty  paid,  oi  $3.50. 

Mr.  McCullough.  But  when  a  man  pays  $3.50  he  gets  something 
that  is  worth  70  cents  more  than  the  Canadian  coal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  say.  You  are  practically  on  the 
same  terms  with  the  duty  off. 

Mr.  McCullough.  No  ;  at  $3.38  we  would  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  take  70  cents  off  and  your  price  is  $2.90.  TkTiat 
is  your  idea  about  that  70  cents  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  That  is  economical  value. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  unless  you  mean 
that  for  commercial  purposes  the  extrinsic  value  of  your  coal  is  70 
cents  more  than  theirs. 

Mr.  McCullough.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  if  you  add  70  cents  to  theirs  or  take  70  cents 
off  yours,  you  are  on  equal  terms  with  them. 

Mr.  McCullough.  No;  not  if  you  take  67  cents  off  their  prices. 
The  cost  is  $3.50,  duty  paid.    Duty  offj  it  would  be  $2.83. 

Mr.  CocicRAN.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  7  cents. 

Mr.  McCullough.  That  is  right,  taking  into  consideration  the 
economical  value. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  AVhat  else  have  you  to  take? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Nothing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  only  thing  worth  considering? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  your  own  figures  it  is  only  7  cents  a  ton 
difference. 

Mr.  McCullough.  That  is  assuming  that  we  are  working  without 
a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Since  there  is  no  difference  in  the  labor  cost  between 
the  two  products,  then  the  basis  on  which  you  want  protection  is  to 
equalize  the  differential  and  the  rates  of  transportation. 

Mr.  McCullough.  It  is  to  equalize  the  difference  in  railroad  freight. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  Then  you  are  not  trying  to  equalize  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production,'  so  far  as  the  labor  cost  is  concerned,  bi:t 
you  are  trying  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  ? 
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Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Precisely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Until  this  hearing  that  theory  has  never  been  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason  for  levying  taxation. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  It  has  always  been  my  idea  that  the  general 
idea  or  object  of  protection  is  to  protect. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  the  labor  cost  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  what  a  tariff  means^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  that  a  tariff  is  to  protect  you  so  that 
you  can  get  profits. 

Mr.  McCuuLOUGH.  To  get  profits  and  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  wages, 
of  the  men. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  wages. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  If  the  rates  would  be  cut  down,  the  wages  would 
have  to  l)e  cut  down. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  another  case  of  apprehension.  You  can  not 
ask  that  except  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  your  apprehensions^ 
Take  the  actual  facts.  Are  not  the  rates  of  wages  substantially  even 
now?  If  that  be  true,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
wages  that  you  are  asking  a  tariff,  but  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
your  profit. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Protecting  everything.  It  is  protecting  the 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Protecting  the  profits  of  the  business. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  I  think  capital  is  entitled  to  some  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  are  claiming  that  your  purpose  is  not 
merely  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but  also  to 
insure  a  profit  to  capital. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Well,  it  is  so  that  everybody  will  reap  a  proper 
benefit,  the  railroads  and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  ask  a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  general 
regulation  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  is  my  conception  of  the  purposes  for  which 
a  tariff  is  put  on. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  its  scope  is  beneficent? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  get  at  the  logic  of  your  statement,  if  there 
were  no  coal  fields  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  do  you 
think  that  this  committee  ought  to  put  a  duty  on  coal  to  enable  you  to 
equalize  the  freight  price  so  as  to  enable  the  American  coal  to  go  into 
the  Pacific  coast  market  in  competition  with  the  Vancouver  coal? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  should  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  that  we  should  put  on  that  tax 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  ship  American  coal  to  the  West  so  as  to  como 
in  competition  with  the  Vancouver  coal? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  This  would  not  be  putting  a  tax  on  American 
coal,  because  this  coal  goes  into  the  bunkers  of  steamers  96  per  cent 
of  which  are  foreign  bottoms. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Assuming  that  there  was  no  coal  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  would  you  think  it  fair  to  put  on  a  duty  to  enable  the  American 
producer  to  reach  that  market  and  pay  his  freight? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  should  think  not. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  your  argument?  Coal  is 
an  article  that  is  sold  in  zones.  You  have  a  zone  within  which  you 
sell,  and  when  you  pass  beyond  that  zone  you  come  in  competition 
with  somebody  else. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  get  beyond  your  own  zone  and  in  one 
^here  there  is  no  coal  fields,  but  where  they  have  an  advantage  over 
.you  of  a  lower  freight  rate,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  equitable 
to  the  people  of  that  zone  to  exclude  them  from  a  market  where  they 
<can  get  their  reasonable  and  proper  prices  on  coal  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  If  they  live  in  the  United  States,  yes;  they 
•should  in  that  case  rest  with  the  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
"But  these  people  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States;  whereas,  we 
liave  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Coal  is  an  indispensable  article,  and  it  is  a  great 
xadiator  of  heat.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  manufacturing,  and  to  enforce 
an  extreme  high  price  on  coal  by  an  artificial  law  on  a  people  that 
■otherwise  would  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  would  that,  m  your 
opinion,  be  a  proper  action  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Well,  I  think  that  is  logical.  We  are  American 
citizens,  and  the  other  people  are  not.  They  are,  under  the  laws  of 
the  Lord,  in  a  position  to  produce  coal  cheaper,  whereas  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  under  the  laws  of  the  Lord,  and  you  are 
under  the  laws  of  man. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  that  we  ought  to  correct  the  laws  of  the 
Lord  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  laws  of  man? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  In  this  case,  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  the  tariff  question  is  gradually  expanding. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sa^jr  that  the  rate  of  wages 
•now  paid  by  your  company  in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  same  as  is  paid  in 
^this  country? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  I  understand  you  further  to  say  that  if  the  tariff 
<on  the  foreign  coal  was  removed  you  would  be  compelled  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  your  men? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Pou.  By  reason  of  the  tariff  you  are  only  able  to  compete  at 
your  border  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  ask  help  enough  to  pay  the  American  labor  as 
against  the  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  run-of-mine  price? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  because  prices 
vary  to  some  extent.  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it.  I  would 
suppose  that  the  price  of  the  run-of-mine,  under  conditions  similar  to 
that  of  Boston,  would  be  about  $1.25  a  ton,  as  against  $1.40  for  the 
screened  article. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  United  States  that  is 
outside  of  your  immediate  territory  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England.  You  say  that  you  can  deliver  coal  now  at  a  profit  of  15 
cents  a  ton  in  Boston.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  largest  percentage  of 
profit  is  made  by  the  railroads  that  haul  the  coal  ? 
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Mr.  McCui-LOUOH.  I  think  that  $1.50  a  ton  from  our  mines  to 
Philadelphia  is  not  a  high  charge. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  do  you  not  try  to  get  a  reduction  from  the  rail- 
roads on  their  charges? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  We  have  tried  that,  but  they  put  up  the  price 
5  cents  a  year  ago  instead  of  reducing  it.' 

Mr.  Kandell.  The  railroads  put  up  the  price  of  freight  so  as  to 
get  a  profit? 

Mr.  McCttllough.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  want  us  to  put  up  the  tariff  in  order  to  give 
you  a  profit  over  and  above  that.    Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  profit. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  what  assurance  have  you  that  the  railroad 
would  not  come  along  immediately  and  put  up  their  rate  again? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  Then  we  would  have  to  raise  the  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  according  to  that  showing,  what  chance  would 
the  man  have  who  wishes  to  warm  himself  by  a  fire  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  He  has  the  benefit  of  competition  with  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  general  consumer  of  the  United  States  is  far 
away  from  the  mines? 

IWfr.  McCuLiiOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of 
bituminous  coal  in  New  England? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  tremendous  mianti^,  is  it  not?  It  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  in  rfew  England,  and  those  arti- 
cles are  sold  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  all  of  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  that  that  would  raise  the  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts that  are  made  in  New  England  and  the  consumer  would  have  it 
to  pay. 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  had  an  advance  of  67  cents  a  ton  duty  on 
coal,  you  would  make  a  larger  profit,  but  you  say  it  would  be  only  a 
sliffht  profit.    That  is  a  small  percentage  of  your  business. 
.  Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  this  67  cents  a  ton  makes  a  tariff  wall  around 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  coal  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States  desire  to  charge  that  67  cents  a  ton  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States  they  could  charge  that  much  more  than  if  the  tariff  was 
not  there? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuoH.  No;  because  that  would  destroy  our  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  sell  coal  now  at  67j^nts  a  ton  more  by 
reason  of  having  the  tariff? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  sir ;  the  tariff  would  not  affect  us  except  in 
New  England  and  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  do  you  not  sell  to  the  consumer  at  67  cents  a 
ton  more  than  they  do  in  tVest  Virginia,  because  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  McCuLLouoH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  what  is  the  limit? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Competition  is  the  limit. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  that  the  owners  of  mines  should  prefer  in 
their  own  zone  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  and  add  it  to  the  price  of 
the  coal,  what  protection  would  the  consumer  have  if  the  owners  chose 
to  charge  67  cents  more  than  they  otherwise  would? 

Mr.  McCuLLouflH.  I  do  not  think  they  could. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  You  thinly  it  would  have  no  effect  at  all? 

Mr.  McCrTLLoxjGH.  The  anthracite  producers  could  put  up  the 
price,  but  the  bituminous  producers  could  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  Could  not  they  do  so  until  they  got  to  the  top  of  the 
tariff  wall  ?* 

Mr.  McCiXLoi'oii.  If  that  tariff  was  off,  that  would  be  the  limit  in 
New  England.  They  would  have  to  put  down  the  price  in  order  to 
keep  their  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  an  idea  of  how  much  coal  is  consumed  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Mc'CuLLOuGH.  Yes;  it  was  470,000,000  tons  of  both  kinds  of 
coal  in  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Randeli..  Then  it  would  amount  to  the  consumer  to  a  differ- 
ence, with  this  tariff,  of  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGn.  .You  must  take  off  67  cents  a  ton  for  the  whole 
of  your  output. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend  on  whether  the  price  was 
added  to  every  ton  of  coal  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mc'CuLix)u«H.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  business  man,  that  67  cents 
is  added  to  the  price  of  every  ton  of  coal  sold  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCuLLoi  GH.  No;  only  15  cents  a  ton  is  the  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness.   There  is  practically  nothing  added. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  to  say  that  coal  is  sold  in  this  country  at 
a  profit  of  15  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Mc'Ci  Li^oiGii.  Yes ;  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Randei^.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coal  mines  in  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  South  McAlester  coal  can  be  mined  and  sold  at 
$2;  and  that  same  coal  sells  from  $6  to  $7.50  a  ton  across  the  river 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  McCui.L0UGH.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  country.  'I 
suppose  that  if  you  take  that  to  the  big  smelters  it  would  cost  $5  per 
ton  more  to  get  it  in. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  a  situation  like  that,  has  the  consumer  any  protec- 
tion against  the  producer  of  the  coal  who  charges  the  world's  market 
price  for  the  coal  with  the  addition  of  freight  rates  and  tariff? 

Mr.  McCltllough.  The  producer  has  the  protection  of  competition. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  take  any  particular  locality  in  the  country, 
whether  the  territory  be  great  or  small,  where  certain  parties  own  the 
coal,  has  the  consumer  any  chance,  unless  he  gets  it  from  outside 
sources,  with  the  prices  of  competition  added,  and  necessarily  the 
tariff,  if  it  comes  from  outside  of  the  country? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No  consumer  has  any  protection  where  a  mo- 
nopoly exists.    He  has  to  pay  what  they  ask. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroad  rates  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  nearly  take  up  the  profit  on  the  coal  in  this  country  when  it  is 
shipped  any  great  distance? 

Mr.  McCuLLouoH.  I  am  afraid  that  I  would  have  to  say  "yes"  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  railroads  so  manipulate  the 
rates  that  they  take  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  in  the  busmess? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH.  I  am  not  m  the  railroad  business. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  obliged  to  tell  you  whether  your  propo-, 
sition  is  correct. 

Mr.  San  DELL.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  prefers  to  give  his  opinion. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  said  that  I  was  not  in  the  railroad  business. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  I  do  not  insist  on  his  answering  if  he  does  not  care 
to.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  freight  rates  are  so  adjusted  as  to  take  practically 
all  of  the  profit  from  the  coal  mining  where  the  coal  is  hauled  any 
distance  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Considering  the  length  of  the  haul  from  our 
mines  to  Philadelphia,  I  do  not  think  that  $1.50  a  ton  is  excessive.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  excessive  per  ton  per  mile,  but  I  may  say  that  I 
think  that  the  railroad  freight  is  the  big  end  of  the  price  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  profit  was 
in  the  transportation  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  said  that  there  was  more  profit  in  the  trans^ 
portation  than  there  was  in  production. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  nearly 
all  of  the  profit  was  in  transportation.  In  other  words,  the  railroad 
makes  more  than  the  coal  company  and  gets  nearly  all  the  profit. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No ;  we  get  our  profit  of  15  cents  per  ton.  What 
the  railroad  makes  in  profit  out  of  the  $1.50  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  that  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  a  moment 
ago  that  it  was  considerable. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  there  are 
present  representatives  from  the  largest  bituminous  coal  mining  in- 
terests in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia;  and  I  know  they  want  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  in  relation  to  these  matters 
providing  they  can  get  an  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  get  opinions,  but  we  want  to 
get  the  facts. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  They  are  prepared  to  give  you  the  facts. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2,30 
o'clock,  and  we  will  reconvene  at  that  hour  provided  the  House  has 
adjourned  by  that  time.  If  it  has  not  adjourned  by  that  time,  the 
conunittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  9.30  a.  m. 

(Thereupon  at  11.40  the  committee  took  a  recess  under  the  above 
conditions.) 
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SCHEDULE  A.-CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

CHICLE. 

THE   AMEBICAK   ASSOCIATIOK   OF   CHEWIKG  GUM  KAiniFAC- 
TUEEBS  ASKS  THE  REMOVAL  OF  DXJTT  FROM  GUM  CHICLE. 

December  3,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
^  WashiTigton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Chewing 
Gum  Manufacturers  I  have  the  honor  to  reauest  that  the  duty  on 
gum  chicle  (Schedule  A)  be  entirely  abolishea. 

The  American  Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers  embraces 
the  biggest  and  the  littlest  independent  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States^jind  of  these  Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co.  (Incorporated), Philadelphia; 
Wm.  Wrigley,  jr.,  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Colgan  Gum  Company,  Louisville; 
The  Grove  Company,  Salem,  Ohio;  Walla  Walla  Gum  Company, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Sands-Ritchev  Company,  Pittsburg;  F.  J.  Banta 
&  Son,  Lima,  Ohio;  American  Chewing  Gum  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Zeno  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago;  Curtis  &  Son  Company, 
Portland,  Me.;  The  Mansfield  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Honejr  Dew 
Gum  Company,  New  York;  Blooa  Berry  Gum  Company,  Chicago; 
Startup  Candv  Company,  Provo,  Utah;  Baltimore  Chewing  Gum 
Compainr,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Common  Sense  Gum  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.;  H.  D.  Smith  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  individually 
written  me  as  secretary  of  the  association  urging  that  I  come  before 
you  personally  to  call  your  attention  to  facts  connected  with  this  item 
of  the  tariff  schedule. 

The  personnel  of  your  committee  has  not  so  far  changed  since  the 
original  imposition  of  this  tax  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Dingley 
that  you  will  not  recall  that  this  item  of  tariff  on  gum  chicle  was 
intended  as  a  revenue  maker  only,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment needed  every  single,  solitary  penny  of  revenue  possible  to 
raise. 

I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  at  that  time  when  the 
lamented  Nelson  Dingley,  as  well  as  your  Messrs.  Payne  and  Dalzell; 
agreed  to  and  so  stated  that  there  was  no  element  of  protection  to 
anybody  in  this  particular  item  of  the  schedule,  and  if  you  will  go  over 
the  files  of  your  committee  you  will  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
proposition  of  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  gum  chicle  I  very 
clearly  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  possible  revenue  that  could  be 
derived  from  the  item  would  be  $250,000  per  year  for  some  years, 
and  although  that  was  neariy  twelve  years  ago,  the  Government  has 
never  exceeded  $500,000  of  revenue  on  this  item,  even  during  the 
4262 
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past  couple  of  years  when  the  very  utmost  point  of  importation 
on  gum  chicle  was  reached. 

I  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  memorial  submitted  to  your  committee^ 
under  date  of  April  15,  1897,  and  another  submitted  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  same  Congress  (Fifty-fifth).  The 
facts  have  barely  changed. 

The  argument  which  I  made  then  holds  good  to-day^this  tariff 
has  never  done  anybodv  any  good,  excepting  only  the  speculators; 
in  chicle  gum,  and  kindly  notice  that  the  pnces  then  ranged  fromi 
22  cents  to  28  cents  and  now  range  from  32  cents  to  36  cents  ex^ 
duty — in  itself  a  great  hardship. 

I  know  that  the  argument  is  invariably  made  that  the  chewing- 

fum  manufacturer  is  a  big  money  maker,  and  he  is  either  that  or  & 
ig  monev  loser,  and  no  man  can  possibly  make  money  in  the  chew- 
ing-gum business  unless  he  enters  into  that  greatest  of  all  specula- 
tions, the  purchase  of  pubUcity  through  advertising.  Certainly  profits 
in  chewing  gum  are  not  as  large  as  they  are  in  lines  similar,  wnere  the 
success  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
the  trade-mark  or  good-will  value  made  through  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  which  aggregate  stupendous  sums.. 

The  largest  umt  or  sale  oi  chewing  gum  at  retail  is  but  5  cents,  yet 
not  a  single  one  of  all  the  appellants  whom  I  represent  receive  more 
than  45  per  cent  of  this  sum  for  their  product  from  the  jobber,  who  with 
the  retailer  divides  the  balance  of  the  amount,  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  not  far  to  seek — the  retailer  has  to  make  20  sales  to  the  dollar  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  the  seemingly  large  profit  which  these  figures 
represent. 

rfor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  out  of  the  225/100  cents  per  5-cent  sale 
received  by  the  manufacturer  he  must  pay  for  manufacture,  publicity,. 
and  freight  to  destination. 

Fully  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  our  raw  material  is  sugar,  and  of 
course  we  pay  tariff  on  this  as  we  do  on  many  other  items  requisite 
to  our  use. 

I  do  not  come  before  you  urging  that  unless  you  take  off  this  tariff 
we  will  be  crushed  and  put  out  of  business,  but  I  do  come  before  you 
to  urge  that  at  the  present  price  of  gum  chicle — 31  cents  c.  i.  f.  ex. 
dutjr,  New  York — 10  cents  per  pound  represents  entirely  too  large  a 
portion  of  our  profits,  more  particularly  when  you  consider  that  gum 
chicle,  as  we  purchase  it,  contains  fully  30  per  cent  and  even  as  much 
as  33^  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  we  are  thus  paying  fully  13  cents  per 
pound  tax  upon  31  cents'  worth  of  merchandise  where  you  only 
intended  that  we  should  pay  10  cents. 

Think  of  paving  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  «Cn  article  which  has 
never  been  and  can  not  be  produced  in  America. 

^  Nor  must  si^ht  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  31  cents  is  a  high  price,  so 
high,  in  fact,  that  the  little  man,  the  manufacturer  of  unad\^ertised 
goods  which  are  sold  at  cheap  prices  in  a  competitive  market,  is  to-day 
compelled  to  look  for  substitutes  for  the  real  thing,  thus  placing  a 
premium  upon  the  manufacture  of  adulterated  chewing  gum. 

Take  the  average  price  of  gum  chicle  during  the  past  ten  years  at 
30  cents,  shrink  this  price  30  per  cent  because  of  the  moisture  contained 
in  the  goods,  and  you  will  find  that  we  have  practically  paid  45  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  every  pound  of  gum  chicle  that  we  have 
imported  into  this  country  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bilL 
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This  tax  is  unfair  because  it  is  barely  a  revenue  item — too  incon- 
siderable to  be  of  real  value  to  the  Government. 

This  tax  is  unfair  because  it  is  collected  from  a  single  industry 
(chewing-gum  manufacturers  alone  using  gum  chicle). 

This  tax  is  imfair  because  at  best  it  is  excessive. 

This  tax  is  unfair  because  while  it  yields  a  comparatively  small 
simi  to  the  National  Government  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each 
individual  manufacturer  in  the  trade,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
possible  profits  of  the  business. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  wipe  out  this  tax  altogether;  but  if  you  wiD  not, 
or  rather  if  you  can  not,  put  chicle  on  the  free  list,  where  it  belongs, 
then  in  view  of  the  figures  that  I  have  given  you  and  in  Ught  of  the 
constantly  growing  burden  to  this  trade,  I  ask  you  to  at  least  cut  the 
tax  in  half  so  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  when  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  are  large  enough  to  warrant  it,  you  may  see  your 
way  clear  to  abolishing  the  tax  altogether. 

1  want  to  particulany  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  we  state  our 
case  fairly — we  are  not  here  to  claim  that  we  are  making  no  money — 
we  are  not  here  to  claim  that  this  tax  is  driving  us  out  of  business,  we 
simply  stand  by  the  truth  that  we  are  carrying  entirely  too  heavy  a 
burden  in  this  tax,  and  since  we  have  carried  more  than  our  share  of 
public  tax  in  the  past  dozen  years  (consider  what  we  paid  in  revenue 
taxes,  my  own  concern  having  paid  over  $100,000  for  revenue  stamps), 
and  I  am  certain  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  are  entitled  to 
relief. 

I  append  copy  of  memorial  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  Firtv-fifth  Congress. 

Mayer  M.  Swaab,  Jr. 


Exhibit  A. 

Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate., 

Fifty-fifth  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Genti^emen:  Gum  chicle,  produced  only  in  Mexico,  consumed  only 
in  the  United  States.  In  commercial  useless  than  twenty  years,  free 
of  duty  until  now.  But  under  Dingley  tariff  bill  (Schedule  A,  par. 
28,  under  the  heading  of  licorice,  with  which  article  it  is  not  even 
remotely  related)  it  is  listed  to  pay  10  cents  per  pound  duty. 

Uses, — It  is  used  as  the  base  of  chewing  gums,  the  manufacturers 
of  which  were  never  granted  hearings  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, but  Messrs.  Dingley,  Dalzell,  and  Dolliver  have  informally 
Asserted,  (1)  chewing-gum  makers  could  compensate  themselves  for 
the  additional  cost  b}^  raising  prices;  (2)  that  this  is  not  intended  as 
a  protective  but  as  a  revenue  feature  only;  and  (3)  that  chewing  gum 
only  costs  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  5-cent  package  anyway. 

We  propose  to  prove  that  the  revenue  idea  so  far  as  chicle  is  con- 
cerned will  not  hold,  and  that  the  other  two  assertions  are  as  unwar- 
ranted as  they  are  unjust. 

Protection  and  reciprocity. — But  a  few  provinces  in  Mexico  produce 
gum  chicle,  which  is  the  product  of  sappota  trees,  and,  like  cham- 
pagne in  France,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  produce  the  gum 
outside  of  this  small  area.  There  is  not  even  a  botanical  specimen 
of  the  tree  in  the  United  States,  hence  protection  is  out  of  tne  ques- 
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tion.  Chewing  gum  is  made  in  no  other  country  but  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico  collects  an  export  tax  on  gum  chicle.  Therefore, 
while  Mexico  could  be  compelled  to  allow  reciprocal  trade  on  vanilla 
bean  (now  and  in  the  Dingley  bill  on  the  free  list),  on  which  she  has 
competition,  she  would  decline  such  an  arrangement  on  chicle,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Revenue  considered, — ^The  revenue  which  might  be  derived  from 
chicle  (basing  our  figures  upon  the  average  importations  of  five  years) 
would  be  less  than  $240,000  per  annum;  the  actual  consumption 
being  less  than  2,400,000  pounds,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable surplus,  exceeding  1,500,000  pounds  of  the  abnormal  crop 
of  3,600,000  pounds  of  1896,  are  now  m  this  country  awaiting  pur- 
chasers. This  stock,  together  with  the  entire  crop  of  1897  (the  gath- 
ering season  closing  about  March  1-15),  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
speculators,  2,281,800  pounds  having  arrived  at  New  York  from  Jan- 
uary 1  until  April  10,  making  a  total  supply  equivalent  to  the  manu- 
facturers' demands  for  two  years  to  come,  hence  the  Government 
would  not  receive  a  cent  for  over  two  years  and  the  speculators 
would  reap  a  harvest  equal  to  at  least  $480,000  by  direct  grant  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If  after  we  are  thus  mulcted  for 
two  years  our  industry  still  exists,  the  Government  might  then  reap 
a  reduced  revenue,  but  not  even  this  until  then. 

Who  are  in  favor  of  the  duty, — The  speculators  and  two  large  man- 
ufacturers whose  warehouses  are  supplied  and  who  have  committed 
the  idea  to  writing  that  "we  can  stand  it,  but  it  will  freeze  out  the 
little  fellows,"  are  in  favor  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  but  no  one  else. 

What  10  cents  per  pound  duty  means. — If  this  it-em  goes  through  we 
will  be  taxed  10  cents  per  pound  on  water  and  sand,  as  commercial 
chicle  contains  35  per  cent  of  these  wastes.  We  must  rid  the  gum 
of  sand,  water,  and  bark  before  using  it,  thus  10  cents  the  pound 
would  in  realit}^  be  13^  cents  per  pound,  the  equivalent  of  45  per 
cent  on  chicle  at  its  highest  average  price.  Under  most  favorable 
circumstances  this  would  mean  3  cents  per  box  of  20  packages  which 
now  actually  net  us  less  than  35  cents.  In  short,  we  would  be  taxed 
10  per  cent  on  our  output,  which  is  more  than  our  net  profit  to-day. 

What  does  chewing  gum  cost, — Mr.  DoUiver  says  seven-eighths  of 
a  cent  per  5-cent  package.  Mr.  Dolliver  counted  cnicle,  but  forgot  the 
sugar  and  medication  and  the  paraf lined  paper  and  tin  foil  and  labels 
and  boxes,  the  show  cards  and  advertising;  lorgot  that  we  pay  freight 
to  destination,  allow  2  per  cent  for  cash,  and  pay  our  salesmen  to 
introduce  the  goods,  rossibly  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  re- 
ceive at  most  2.2  cents  per  package  and  that  the  balance  is  divided 
by  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  ana  that,  as  we  never  had  and  never 
can  have  a  price-controlling  association,  the  competition  and  the 
attitude  of  certain  manufacturers  make  it  impossible  to  advance  our 
prices  one  cent  a  case.  Besides,  5  cents  is  the  unit  of  value  for  poor 
man's  luxuries  and  popular  medicines,  such  as  chewing  gums  are,  and 
the  public  won't  pay  a  fraction  more  for  chewing  gum  even  though 
the  Government  absorbed  our  entire  profit. 

Who  wiU  pay  the  tax. — Supposing  that  this  proposed  tariff  went  into 
effect  and  we  were  compelled  to  pay  the  speculators  10  cents  the 
poimd  more  for  gum  chicle — as  the  dealers  would  not  share  it  and  the 
public  would  not  pay  it — our  capital  thus  far  invested  would  suffer, 
but  our  employees  would  suffer  as  well,  our  faithful,  fairly  paid  men 
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and  women  (3,000  in  all)  would  necessarily  have  their  wages  cut  to 
aid  us  meet  the  payment. 

In  the  name  of  3,000  men  and  women  now  employed  at  living 
wages  in  clean  healthy  factories  we  appeal  to  you  to  strike  out  line 
9  of  Schedule  A  of  the  Dingley  bill.  Keep  gum  chicle  on  the  free  list 
where  it  belongs.  In  the  name  of  the  'Tittle  fellows"  (as  we  have 
been  termed)  we  appeal  to  you  to  save  a  growing  industry  from  de- 
struction and  save  our  investment  of  productive  capital  from  anihila- 
tion. 

Gum  chicle  should  not  be  taxed,  unless  you  are  legislating  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  speculators,  as  it  would  yield  the  Government  no 
revenue,  would  induce  no  reciprocity,  woidd  give  no  protection. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ohewing  Gum  Trade  Committbe. 
Mayer  M.  Swaab,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  April  16,  1897, 


CHEWING    GUM    TRADE    COMMITTEE. 

J.  P.  Primley,  1519  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  lU.;  A.  G.  Cox 
(Zeno  Manufacturing  Company),  36  Boston  avenue,  Chicago,  111.: 
William  Wrigley,  jr.  (William  Wrigley,  jr.,  &  Co.),  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia;  Edgar  H.  Cooke  (Automatic  Vending  Company),  256 
West  Twentv-third  street.  New  York;  F.  J.  Banta,  Salem,  Ohio; 
George  M.  flarsh  (Faultless  Chemical  Company),  Baltimore,  Md.; 
S.  Grove,  jr.  (The  Grove  Company),  Lima,  Ohio;  Curtis  &  Son, 
Portland,  Me.;  Kiss-Me  Gum  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  John  Colgan 
(The  Colgan  Gum  Company),  LouisviUe,  Ky.;  Frank  H.  Fleer 
(Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co.),  Philadelphia.     Mayer  M.  Swaab,  jr.,  secretaiy. 


Exhibit  B. 

Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mean^, 
House  of  Representatives,  Fifty-ffth  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  chewing  gums 
and  representatives  of  the  chewing-gum  manufacturing  trade,  beg  to 
submit  the  following  facts  directly  bearing  upon  the  proposed  duty  of 
10  cents  the  pound  on  gum  chicle,  the  basis  of  pure  chewing  gums. 

We  shall  waive  reference  to  the  fact  that  chicle  has  not  been,  and  for 
climatic  reasons  can  not  be,  produced  in  the  United  States,  thus  resolv- 
ing the  proposed  tariff  into  a  purely  revenue  measure,  as  is  doubtlessly 
understood  by  you. 

The  revenue  which  can  be  derived  from  this  item  (basing  our  figures 
upon  the  average  importations  of  five  years)  would  be  $250,000  per 
annum,  more  or  less;  the  actual  consumption  being  less  than  this 
amount,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  surplus,  exceed- 
ing 1,500,000  pounds  of  the  abnormal  crop  of  3,600,000  poimds  of 
1896,  is  now  in  this  country  awaiting  purchasers.  Tnis  stock, 
together  with  the  entire  crop  of  1897  (the  gathering  season  closing 
about  March  1  to  1 5) ,  and  which  is  either  now  en  route  or  w^aiting  vessels 
for  immediate  transportation  from  Mexico,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  before  the  1st  day  of  June  there  will  be  sufficient  gum  chicle  in 
store  here  to  supply  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
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until  September  of  1898.  Thus  the  impost  would  be  collected  by  the 
speculators,  and  not  by  the  govemment,  imtil  the  crop  of  1897  will  be 
required  for  actual  consumption. 

In  yiew  of  the  competition  of  recent  years  chewing  gums  are  now 
being  sold  at  exceedingly  low  margins  of  profit,  to  wit:  The  ordinary 
package  retailing  for  5  cents  is  sold  to  the  jobber  (who,  through  his 
salesmen  and  wagon  men,  distributes  to  the  retailer)  at  less  than  2.2 
cents  per  package,  out  of  which  the  following  items  must  be  paid: 
Gum  chicle,  sugar,  medication,  cream  and  flavor,  parafiBned  paper, 
tin  foil,  and  Uthographed  or  printed  wrappers,  togetner  with  the  pro- 
portions of  cost  of  paper  boxes,  cartons,  wood  cases,  drayage^  freight 
to  destination,  salesmen's  commissions,  premiums,  and  cash  discount; 
these  in  addition  to  the  considerable  items  of  labor  in  manufacture, 
employing  men  and  boys,  and  wrapping  and  packing,  employing 
young  women.  To  these  costs  must  be  added  the  pro  rata  for  acnrer- 
tising  and  administration. 

The  only  salvation  of  the  line  to-day  is  ''quantity  of  output,"  some 
15  large  manufacturers  alone  giving  employment  to  some  3,000  males 
and  females.  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  to-day  the  wages  paid 
by  us  to  employees  are  fair  living  wages.  Our  men  include  skilled 
confectioners,  employed  the  year  around.  Our  women  are  clean, 
bright  persons,  employed  in  clean  workshops,  at  better  than  average 
pay,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  increase  our  price,  owing  to  the  ferocity 
of  competition,  the  full  amount  of  this  tariff,  which  becomes  a  pure  tax, 
must  be  overcome  before  the  finished  product  leaves  the  factories. 
Surely,  then,  because  the  sugars  and  flavors  used  by  us  will  be  advanced 
in  price,  the  burden  must  needs  be  borne  by  our  capital  and  our  labor's 
pay,  both  of  which  must  sufi'er  at  once. 

The  minimum  price  of  gum  chicle  is  22  cents,  and  the  average  price 
of  grum  chicle,  even  including  those  periods  of  the  year  when  the 
market  is  close  cornered  by  speculators  (recognized  factors  in  the 
trade),  is  not  more  than  30  cents.  ^ 

Before  we  can  use  gum  chicle  in  chewing  gum  we  must  purify  it, 
which  process  involves  a  shrinkage  of  at  least  35  per  cent,  and  this 
shrinkac^e  is  represented  by  bark,  stones,  sand,  and  moisture  con- 
tained m  commercial  chicle.  In  short,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  10  cents  per  pound  duty  on  refuse  and  water,  making  the  actual 
tax  13i  cents  per  pound  or  the  equivalent  of  45  per  cent  on  chicle 
at  its  highest  average  price.  Under  most  favorable  circumstances 
this  would  mean  about  $3.25  per  hundredweight  of  finished  chewing 
gum,  the  equivalent  of  nearly  3  cents  per  box  of  20  packages,  which 
now  actuallv  net  us  less  than  35  cents;  or,  in  other  words,  we  would 
be  practically  taxed  10  per  cent  on  our  output,  which  is  more  than 
our  net  profit  to-day. 

We  beg  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  chewing  gum  is  a 
digestant,  a  popular  low-priced  medicine,  extensively  used  to  pre- 
vent dyspepsia  and  to  cure  indigestion.  It  is  a  necessity  to  athletes, 
bicyclists,  and  others  engaged  in  outdoor  sports,  and  if  it  is  at  any 
time  a  luxury  it  is  the  poor  man's  luxury  beyond  question.  To 
conclude,  this  tax  will  either  drive  us  out  of  business,  materially 
cripple  us,  or  compel  us  to  cut  wages.  In  either  case  we  alone  would 
not  be  the  sufferers,  but  the  kindred  trades  so  extensively  patronized 
by^us  would  suffer  as  well. 
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We  will,  under  the  proposed  Dingley  tariflF  bill,  pay  tariff  on  almost 
every  other  item  used  by  us.  Hence  we  should  be  allowed  freedom 
from  this  class  tax,  the  operation  of  which  strikes  a  direct  and  stun- 
ning blow  at  a  growing  industry,  which  to-day  is  operated  on  the 
closest  possible  margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
^1  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  P.  Primley,  Chicago. 
A.  G*  Cox  (Zeno  Mfg.  Co.),  Chicago. 
Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Trade  CommitUe. 


CHLORATE  OF  POTASH. 

Nordlinger-Charlton  Fireworks  Company, 

lOS,  107 y  109  Hudson  street. 
New  York,  December  7,  1908. 
Sereno  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  j 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  As  we  are  large  buyers  of  American  powdered  chlorate 
of  potash,  using  the  same  in  the  manufacture  of  nreworks  and  fire- 
crackers and  exporting  a  portion  of  our  product,  we  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  fact  that  if  the  duty  on 
imported  chlorate  of  potash  were  lessened  or  entirely  removed  we 
could  largely  increase  our  export  business,  as  we  could  then  more 
successfully  compete  in  foreign  countries  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  our  product  as  against  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries  who 
are  now  benefited  by  the  lower  price  at  which  they  can  obtain  the 
aforesaid  article  from  England  and  the  Continent.  And  we  would 
draw  your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  this  line  of  goods 
can  be  manufactured  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere. 

Trusting  you  will  give  the  above  matter  your  careful  attention  and 
hoping  for  an  adjustment,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

Nordlinger-Charlton  Fireworks  Company, 
Ix)Uis  I.  NoRDLiNGER,  Tveosurer. 


CREOSOTE  OIL. 

HOK.  JAMES   B.  MAlTir,  M.  C,  SUBMITS   LETTEB  OF  THE  ATEB 
&  LOBD  TIE  COMPAITT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  20,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  understand  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  appeared  before  the  committee  investigatinjg 
the  tariflf  and  asked  that  a  duty  be  put  on  coal-tar  products.  This 
includes  creosote  oil,  of  which  we  are  using  a  very  large  amountj 
which  we  import  from  Europe.     It  is  impossible  to  get  a  supply  or 
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creosote  in  this  country  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price,  and  as 
the  treatment  of  timbers  is  increasing  and  will  continue  to  do  so  on 
account  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber,  this  is  doing  more  than 
anything  else  to  preserve  our  forests,  and  I  wish  to  oppose  any  attempt 
to  put  a  duty  on  imported  creosote  oil,  and  if  you  w^iU  advise  what  is 
necessary  to  do  we  will  be  glad  to  take  any  steps  in  our  power  to  show 
why  the  duty  should  not  be  put  on. 
j^^  With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
;         Yours,  very  truly,  J.  B.  Lord,  President. 

>1  

GELATIN  AND  ISINGLASS. 

ZIHKEISElSr  &  CO.,  17EW  YORK  CITT,  SUOOEST  17EW  CLASSIFI- 
CATION  FOB  OLUE,  OELATIlSr,  AND  ISIlfOLASS. 

New  York,  Decernber  7,  1908. 

COMMriTEE   ON   WaYS   AND   MeaNS, 

House  op  Representatives, 

WasMngtoUy  D,  C. 
Sirs:  As  to  paragraph  23  of  the  tariff  law,  concerning  gelatin,  glue, 
isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  prepared  fish  bladders,  or  fish  sounds,  would 
it  not  appear  advisable  to  the  honorable  committee  to  revise  the  para- 
graph and  determine  upon  a  schedule  of  duties  having  regard  for  the 
differences  obtaining  in  this  general  category,  from  the  point  of  view 
as  to  whether  the  commoditv  were  manufactured  or  prepared  from 
land  animal,  vegetable,  or  fisn  stock? 

JAPANESE    vegetable   GELATIN. 

We  are  distributors  of  certain  varieties  of  foreign-made  gelatins  and 
isinglass,  and  it  has  appeared  to  us  that,  for  instance,  Japanese  gel- 
atin, which  is  manufactured  from  sea  algae,  should  be  specifically 
enumerated  and  a  duty  assigned  of  perhaps  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Now  its  classification  is  determined  by  a  ruling  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  similarity  between  a  vegetable  gelatin  and  an  animal  gelatin. 
It  seems  rather  without  any  justifying  reason  that  such  Japanese 
gelatin  should  be  taxed,  when  of  tRe  best  quality  and  costing  over 
35  cents  per  pound,  with  as  high  a  duty  as  15  cents  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Why  should  it  not  be  assessed  with  duty 
uniformly,  regardless  whether  of  a  value  of  less  or  more  than  35  cents 
per  pound?  With  such  a  uniform  duty  the  American  consumer 
would  be  getting  the  benefit  of  a  better  selection  in  quality  and  the 
hiffher  and  finer  qualities  be  imported,  whereas  under  the  present 
ruling  the  duty  is  prohibitive,  with  the  result  that  Japanese  gelatin 
of  second  choice  is  imported. 

ANIMAL  TISSUE  GELATIN. 

There  may  be  some  reason  for  the  schedule  of  duty  on  animal  gel- 
atin according  to  value  per  pound,  but  also  in  respect  to  this  com- 
modity, why  should,  imder  the  tariff  law,  the  finer  qualities  be  taxed 
proportionately  higher  than  the  lower  qualities? 
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STUBOEON   SOUNDS  ISIKOLA8S. 

What  is  the  point  of  view  that  determined  the  editing  of  paragranh 
23  of  the  present  law^  and  in  what  way  should  this  point  of  view  oe 
held  to  be  decisive,  in  face  of  the  differences  existing  between  the 
commodities,  as  above  noted,  and  further  differences  that  become 
apparent  upon  due  investigation  in  the  premises? 
Respectfully  yours, 

ZiNKEISEN   &  Co. 

Max  Zinkeissn. 


GLUE. 


THE  DIAMOFB  GLUE  COMPAIfT  OF  GHICAOO,  ILL.,  THIirKS  THE 
GLUE  IHDUSTBT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEH  PROTECTED  BYHIGHEB 
DUTY. 

218  La  Salle  street,  Chicago, 

December  S,  1908. 

Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sib:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  jobber, 
a  Mr.  A.  F.  Isaacs,  of  New  York  City,  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee, on  or  about  November  13,  to  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  glue. 

I  presume  it  is  only  natural  that  a  jobber,  who  does  not  pro- 
duce, and  does  not  create,  should  desire  a  reduction  in  tariff  on  a 
commodity  so  that  he  may  widen  the  difference  between  his  cost 
and  selling  price. 

I  am  eaually  sure  that  in  the  revision  of  tariffs  which  your  com- 
mittee will  recommend  that  any  reductions  will  be  upon  those  com- 
modities where  the  conditions  as  represented  by  fact  seem  to  justify 
a  reduction.  I  am  also  quite  sure  that  your  committee  will  desire  to 
secure  that  information  from  the  manufacturer  whose  industry  will 
be  affected  and  not  from  the  jobber  whose  interest  is  entirely  selfish. 

Under  the  present  Dingley  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  year 
1907  about  5,000,000  pounds  of  glue  were  imported  as  against 
2,000,000  pounds  in  1898.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  majority  of 
this  quantity  paid  a  specific  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  was  duty  on  glue  billed  into  this  country  at  a  price  of  10 
cents  per  pound  or  under.  (See  your  chairman's  figures  given  to 
Mr.  Isaacs  at  the  time  of  interview.) 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  the  jobber  to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  rather  than  a  specific 
duty  at  10  cents  or  below,  and  it  would  leave  the  door  open  to  billing 
the  product  at  prices  that  would  not  always  be  fair. 

The  average  selling  price  of  glue  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  much 
lower  than  in  1883  under  the  20  per  cent  straight  ad  valorem  duty; 
therefore  the  consumer  has  been  benefited  by  the  tariff  that  now 
exists. 

The  accepted  evidence  of  these  selling  prices  and  the  recognized 
authority  are  the  prices  of  the  Peter  Cooper's  Glue  Factory,  and  I 
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attach  herewith  prices  in  1883  and  also  in  1887,  as  against  the  prices 
existing  to-day  for  exactly  the  same  grades,  these  standards  of  glue 
remaining  identical. 

It  would  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  prices  mentioned  on  the  Peter 
Cooper's  Ust  are  all  subject  to  various  discounts,  depending  on  the 
quantity  purchased,  these  discounts  bein^  the  same  to-day,  however, 
as  those  in  effect  on  the  two  first  dates  above  mentioned. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  safe  to]  say  that  the  costs  of  raw  material 
to-day  are  fully  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  18?7,  this  due  not  only  to 
the  utilization  of  certain  by-products  in  other  industries  which  were 
formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glue,  but  also  to  the  extremely 
keen  competition  between  the  many  ^ue  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  mcidentally,  this  same  competition  is  the  cause  of  the  aver- 
age seUing  price  to  the  consumer  being  lower  now  than  in  the  years 
above  referred  to. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  laborer  or  wage-earner  in  the  ^lue-manu- 
facturing  business  receives  a  very  much  higher  compensation  to-day 
than  in  1883  under  the  20  per  cent  straight  ad  valorem  duty.  It  will 
also  be  interesting  to  your  committee  to  know  that  the  wages  paid  in 
the  two  countries  where  most  of  the  imported  glue  comes  from,  or 
would  come  from — namely,  Austria  and  Ireland — are  fully  one-third 
less  than  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  to-day.  (See  special  United 
States  Consular  Reports  on  labor  in  European  countries;  also  report 
of  Julius  Goldsmith,  United  States  consul  in  Vienna,  dated  April  20, 
1892.) 

In  saying  that  the  wages  are  one-third  less,  you  will  find,  by  compari- 
son, that  my  statement  is  very  conservative,  and  not  onJy  applies  to 
the  two  countries  mentioned  before,  but  to  all  countries  whose  im- 
ports would  increase  by  a  reduction  in  our  tariff. 

The  onl^"  possible  way  by  which  the  manufacturer  of  glue  is  able 
to  make  his  small  profit  per  pound  to-day  is  by  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  and  the  aaoption  of  extremely  careful  and  scientific 
methods  of  extracting  gluten  from  raw  materials;  this,  linked  with  as 
small  a  cost  as  possible  in  distributing  expense,  caused  by  increase  of 
output  and  sales. 

The  onlj  possible  recourse  the  manufacturer  would  have  in  case 
of  a  lowermg  of  the  tariff  would  be  in  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  even 
then  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  wages  sufficiently  to  equalize 
what  is  arbitrarily  sought  by  a  jobber. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  tariff  as  it  exists  to-day 
upon  all  conditions  which  your  committee  desires  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. First  of  all,  the  selling  price  is  lower  to  the  consumer, 
hence  he  benefits. 

Secondly,  more  glue  was  imported  into  this  country  in  1907  than 
in  1898,  showing  that  the  burden  is  not  too  heavy  for  our  foreign  com- 
petitors, because  of  their  many  advantages  in  manufacturing,  both  as 
to  costs  of  raw  material  and  labor. 

Thirdly,  the  Government  profits  by  the  present  tariff,  with  the 
burden  being  placed  very  lightly  upon  any  individual. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  spend  just  a  few  moments  on  Mr.  Isaacs's 
testimony.  No  doubt  he  is  a  very  estimable  person,  and  perhaps  his 
statements  were  made  because,  as  he  says  himself,  he  was  not  thor- 
oughly posted;  but  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  nis  testimony  the  records  show  that  in  former  years  his  father 
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and  he  used  to  import  a  lar^e  quantity  of  glue  into  this  country  at 
3i  cents  per  pound,  and  for  that  reason  he  wants  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

It  will  interest  3^our  committee,  no  doubt,  to  know  that  the  average 
cost  of  production  of  glue  in  this  country,  without  figuring  any  cost 
of  raw  material  at  all,  is  over  3i  cents  per  poimd  for  labor  and  other 
legitimate  manufacturing  costs. 

You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  countries  that  could  sell  to  any  jobber  at  the  prices 
Mr.  Isaacs  mentions.   ' 

I  note  Mr.  Isaacs's  statement  that  he  is  paying  7  cents  to  8i  cents 
per  pound  for  domestic  glue  that  he  used  to  buy  at  4i  cents  to  5\ 
cents  per  pound.  I  think  his  remedy  should  hie  in  making  better 
purchases,  rather  than  in  requesting  the  Government  to  act  for  him. 

The  glue  fraternity,  as  a  whole,  gives  what  benefit  it  has  to  give, 
through  its  economies,  to  the  consumer  and  not  to  the  jobber.  The 
shoe  pinches,  hence  the  jobber's  testimony;  h?nce  this  answer. 

This  same  estimable  gentleman  also  stated  that  the  present  tariff 
was  put  on  glue  so  as  to  benefit  the  packers.  This  statement  was 
made  probably  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  public  sentiment,  and  of 
course,  is  not  based  upon  fact.  As  you  probablv  already  know,  the 
glue  business  of  the  packers  is  by  no  means  the  large  interest  in  the 
glue  manufacturing  industry. 

I  think  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  that  the  company  of  which  I  am 
president  sells  more  glue  than  any  packer  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  industry,  to  my  knowledge,  carrying  the  physical  and 
financial  risks  where  the  profit  is  as  small  as  in  our  industry,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  your  committee,  which  I  feel  sure  will  at  once 
decide  that  a  reduction  in  tariff  would  be  unfair,  will  at  the  same 
time  consider  the  justice  of  an  increase  in  the  tariff,  thereby  con- 
serving the  interests  of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  It  is  not 
your  intention,  as  I  understand  it,  to  injure  industry,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  your  purpose  to  build  it  up. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  industries  which  should  have  been  pro- 
tected to  a  far  greater  extent,  and  I  think  that  a  duty  of  3  c^nts  per 
pound  on  all  ghie  at  10  cents  or  under,  with  the  present  rate  of  25 
cents  ad  valorem  on  all  above  10  cents  per  pound,  would  injure  no 
one  but  the  class  of  trade  represented  by  the  gentleman  whose  testi- 
mony you  have  already  heard. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  R.  Morron, 

PresiderU, 


Exhibit  A. 
Peter  Cooper* 8  glue  factory  list  prices. 
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OXAMC  ACID. 

ALAN  A.  CLAFIIlSr,  OF  BOSTOIST,  MASS.,  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 
AMEBICAH  ALKALI  AND  ACID  COMPANY,  OF  BRADFORD,  PA.. 
ASKS  FOR  A  DUTY  ON  OXALIC  ACID. 

88  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

December  S,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  CJiairman^ 

House  of  liepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  my  principals,  the  American  Alkali  and 
Acid  Company,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  subject  of  oxalic  acid,  and  respectfully  urge  that  a  duty  of  2 J 
cents  per  pound  be  placed  thereon. 

At  the  present  time  oxalic  acid  is  on  the  free  list,  as  it  has  been 
so  far  back  as  the  tariff  of  1883. 

Wliv  oxalic  acid  alone  of  practically  all  acids  should  have  been 
placed  on  the  free  list  originally  is  not  evident. 

Because  oxalic  acid  has  not  been  protected  its  manufacture  for  a 
long  time  was  not  attempted  in  this  country. 

The  people  whom  I  represent,  after  the  expenditure  of  neariy 
8500,000,  have  a  manufacturing  plant  ready  to  produce  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  oxalic  acid  necessary  to  sup.ply  the  domestic  demand, 
if  given  adequate  protection  against  "  (lumping "  by  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Oxalic  acid  is  manufactured  by  two  processes:  First,  the  cellu- 
lose or  fusion  process,  which  consists  in  fusing  sawdust  with  a  mix- 
ture of  caustic  soda  and  potash;  and,  second,  the  synthetic  process, 
which  consists  in  condensing  sodium  formate  and  sodium  carbonate 
to  form  sodium  oxalate. 

Originally  the  oxalic-acid  industry  centered  in  England,  but  owing 
to  German  competition  the  English  works  have  gradually  ceased  to 
manufacture  until  there  are  only  two  of  any  importance  left.  In 
order  to.  avail  themselves  of  cheap  sawdust  the  German  manufactur- 
ers have  in  several  instances  located  works  in  Norway,  using  the  Ger- 
man works  to  supply  the  German  demand  and  the  Norwegian  works 
to  supply  the  English  and  American  markets.  '  >^i 

The  price  of  oxalic  acid  has  fluctuated  sharply  according  as  to  whether 
there  was  peace  or  war  among  the  manufacturers.  Tne  recent  high 
and  low  marks  may  be  cited  as  10  cents  in  April,  1906,  and  4i  cents 
a  year  or  two  earlier.  These  fluctuations  have  seldom  been  to  the 
benefit  of  the  American  consumer,  owing  to  the  custom  of  the  German 
works  of  contracting  to  deliver  only  by  annual  contract.  Recently 
the  German  manufacturers  have  had  a  strong  combination  or  '*  cartel^ 
the  formation  of  which  cauvsed  the  high  prices  in  1906,  from  which  high 
level  the  price  has  gradually  dropped  to  about  6*  cents  per  pound  at 
the  present  time.  The  reason  for  the  decline  is  found  presumably  in 
the  desire  of  the  *' cartel''  to  spoil  the  market  for  the  English  makers. 
The  English  production  having  declined  to  such  an  extent  under  the 
severe  competition  of  the  German  producers  that  they,  the  English 
manufacturers,  were  not  in  a  position  to  immediately  take  advantage 
of  the  high  prices  of  1906  and  1907.  Now  their  production  has  been 
stimulated  oy  high  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  English  oxalic  acid 
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is  again  a  factor  in  the  market,  the  strong  ** cartel"  may  be  expected 
to  make  the  market  unattractive.  All  the  while  the  German  market 
is  held  tight  for  home  producers  by  a  tariff. 

I  have  been  informed,  but  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  verify 
the  figures,  that  the  present  domestic  price  in  Germany  is  equivalent 
to  8^  cents  per  pound. 

The  total  annual  import  of  oxalic  acid  averages  5,000,000  to 
7,000,000  pounds.  It  is  used  in  the  laundry  industry,  in  calico  print- 
ing, in  wool  dyeing,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  industries  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. In  none  of  the  industries,  however,  in  which  oxalic  acid  is  used, 
ia  it  a  sufficient  item  to  have  a  slight  advance  in  price  make  an  appre- 
ciable difference  in  cost  of  production  of  the  goods  of  the  consumer 
of  it. 

Believing  you  will  agree  with  me,  after  considering  the  facts  I  hare 
presented,  that  if  ever  a  duty  is  deserved  it  is  in  the  case  of  oxalic 
4tcid,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly,  Alan  A.  Claflin. 


TETRACHLORIDE  OF  TIN, 

Patebson,  N.  J.,  December  4,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  the  duty  on  pure  tetrachloride  of  tin, 
we  beg  to  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  25  per  cent  dutj'-  paid  at 
present  is  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  the  article  produced  in  tins  country 
does  not  compare  in  purity  and  quality  with  the  imported  article, 
and  therefore  can  not  oe  used  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Furthermore,  in  our  opinion,  the  request  to  raise  the  dutv  on  this 

article  is  actuated  by  trie  manufacturers  of  another  article,  called 

*' bichloride  of  tin,''  in  order  to  compel  the  use  of  their  article,  vhicli 

we  do  not  think  is  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  the  pure  tetrachloride 

•  of  tin. 

Feeling  assured  that  in  fixing  the  duty  on  pure  tetrachloride  of 
;tin  the  above  statement  will  receive  due  consideration,  we  remain 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Dundee  Lake  Dye  Works, 
J.  Mitchell,  Secretary, 


WHITING. 

31  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

December  4,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wihshirujion,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  write  in  the  interest  of  local  whiting  manufac- 
turers— 2  in  East  Boston,  Mass.,  and  2  in  Chelsea,  Mass. — as  we  are 
informed  chalk  is  put  on  the  tentative  list. 

Whiting  is  a  product  obtained  by  refining  crude  chalk,  or  *' chalk." 
according];  to  the  dictionary.  Whiting  is  obtained  by  a  process  of  grill- 
ing chalk  in  water,  and  by  inference  only  that  process   prodiaes 
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whiting.  As  a  fact,  it  can  be  and  is  made  another  way,  viz,  by 
^nding  the  chalk  in  dry  condition.  The  dry-ground  process  is  not 
in  general  use  in  this  country,  although  it  is  employed  quite  exten- 
sively in  this  (Boston)  locality.  Either  dry-ground  chalk  or  wet- 
^ound  chalk  produces  the  same  result,  viz,  commercial  whiting  or  re- 
lined  chalk.     vVe  inclose  a  sample  of  each. 

The  present  duty  on  whiting  is  not  too  high  in  our  opinion.  If 
chalk  in  any  other  condition  than  its  crude  state  is  allowed  to  come 
into  this  country  free  of  duty  it  will  close  or  seriously  cripple  every 
whiting  manufacturer  in  the  country. 

*' Paris  white''  is  the  finest  grade  of  whiting. 
Yoxirs,  respectfully, 

Stickney,  Tireell  &  Co. 


SCHEDULE  B -EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


BAUXITE. 

THE   ALUMIinJM  COMPANY   OF   AMERICA   PROTESTS   AOADTST 
REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  BAUXITE. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  SO,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington;  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Bauxite  is  a  mineral  found  in  Arkansas,  Geoi^a. 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee  and  utilized  as  an  ore  from  which  the  metal 
aluminum  is  made,  as  a  basis  of  the  abrasive  alundum,  as  the  basis 
of  alum  sulphate,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  refractory  bricks  for 
furnace  lining.  Tlie  location  of  bauxite  is  thus  entirely  in  the  South, 
while  its  consumption  is  almost  entirely  in  the  North.  It  competes 
with  French  bauxite,  which  occurs  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  of 
France.  The  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  assuming  that  the 
protective  policy  of  this  country  will  be  continued,  has  made  large 
investments  in  bauxite  lands  and  in  the  development  of  mines  and 
the  installation  of  mining  machinery,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  the  bauxite  interests  oi  this  company,  as  well  as  of  all  other  bauxite 
miners,  if  the  tariff  on  bauxite  were  removed  to  admit  French  bauxite 
in  unrestricted  competition. 

The  major  portion  of  the  bauxite  mined  by  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  is  used  by  it  in  its  manufacture  of  aluminum,  but 
the  Aluminum  Companv  of  America  also  sell  about  20,000  tons  of 
bauxite  per  annum  to  alum  sulphate  manufacturers.  As  the  French 
bauxite  occurs  in  two  grades — red  and  white,  used,  respectively,  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum  and  of  alum  sulphate — the  French 
and  American  bauxites  compete  with  each  other  in  both  of  these 
lines.  The  bauxite  sold  by  tlie  Aluminum  Company  of  America  for 
alum  sulphate  is  sold  at  less  than  85  per  ton,  and  the  removal  of  the 
duty  would  result  in  an  equal  reduction  in  selUng  price  and  w'ould 
preclude  the  possibility  of  producing  American  bauxite  for  tliis  pur- 
pose at  a  proht.  It  is  respectfully  requested,  therefore,  that  the  duty 
of  $1  per  ton  on  bauxite  be  retained. 

Aluminu^i  Company  of  America. 


FLUOR  &PAR. 

GEORGE  M.  WHITWEII,  MANAGER  OF  THE  ROSICLAIRE  LEAD 
AND  FLUOR  SPAR  MINES,  ROSICLAIRE,  ILL.,  ASKS  FOR  DITTY 
OF  S3  A  TON. 

General  Offices,  411  Tenth  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  «,  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Eepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  hearings  at  this  time  before  your 
honorable  committee  in  the  matter  of  proposed  tariff  legislation,  it 
4276 
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is  our  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  foreign  fluor  spar  admitted  to 
this  country  entirely  free  of  duty  and  its  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
domestic  production  and  sale  of  this  material,  the  industry  in  which 
is  imdoubtedly  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  but  capable  of  large 
development  provided  it  be  given  proper  care  and  reasonable  pro- 
tection. 

Fluor-spar  properties  in  this  country  lie  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Colo- 
rado, Tennessee,  and  Arizona,  according  to  regions  now  known  con- 
taining veins.  The  largest  operations  have  been  in  southern  Illinois 
and  western  Kentucky.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  there  were  up- 
wards of  200  concerns  engaged  in  this  business,  there  are  now,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  only  about  three  actual  producers  of  fluor  spar, 
the  operations  of  which  are  either  at  an  actual  standstill  or  being 
conducted  without  fair  profit  on  the  investment,  this  condition  being 
entirely  due  to  the  foreign  competition  made  possible  by  its  importa- 
tion to  this  country  free  of  duty. 

Practically  all  of  the  foreign  spar  comes  to  the  United  States  from 
England,  where  it  exists  as  a  dump  or  waste  from  the  Derbyshire  lead 
mines,  worked  many  years  ago  for  the  lead  contained  in  the  spar, 
before  the  latter  material  had  any  commercial  value.  As  far  as  can 
be  discovered  the  only  cost  of  taking  out  this  spar  is  the  cost  of 
scooping  it  up  out  of  pits  by  means  of  steam  shovels — probably  about 
a  ahilling  a  ton.  The  cost  of  placing  it  on  board  vessels  is  probably 
equally  low,  and  the  material  is  then  brought  over  merely  as  ballast, 
shipped  from  the  American  port  as  gravel  at  a  special  railroad  rate, 
not  Decoming  fluor  spar  imtil  it  is  dehvered  to  the  consumer,  by  whom 
it  is  paid  for  as  such.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  compete  with  such  a  product  when  the  home  article  must  be 
mined  sometimes  at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  400  feet,  mines  subject  to 
Government  inspection  and  the  laws  regulating  mining,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  just  how  much  imported  fluor 
spar  is  brought  into  the  United  States  each  year  in  view  oi  the  manner 
in  which  it  comes.  Very  conservative  estimates  place  it  at  40,000 
tons,  and  some  estimates  run  as  high  as  120,000  tons  per  annum. 
We  would  state,  however,  to  show  the  effect  of  importations  in  recent 
years,  that  in  1901  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  sending  us 
6,388  tons,  while  the  American  production  for  the  same  year  was 
placed  at  47,190  tons.  In  1906  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom 
were  36,280  tons,  while  those  for  the  United  States  were  but  28,655 
tons.  Briefly,  this  shows  an  increase  for  the  United  Kingdoni  of 
about  600  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  for  the  United 
States  of  almost  50  per  cent.  These  figures  are  from  "Mineral 
Industrv''  (Vol.  XIV,  p.  199),  with  corrections  and  additions  appear- 
ing in  Volume  XV. 

Figures  can  be  furnished  at  any  time  desired  which  will  show 
comparative  costs  of  getting  the  material  to  the  plants  in  this  coun- 
try as  between  the  home  and  foreign  producers,  no  advantage  being 
ours. 

We  have  made  this  statement  of  facts  as  brief  as  possible,  merely 
desiring  to  place  the  matter  before  your  committee,  having  same 
recorded  in  the  printed  report  of  your  hearings,  and  making  formal 
our  request  for  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  the  home  prooucers  of 
this  material.  We  feel-  that  a  duty  of  $3  per  ton  would  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
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We  therefore  urge  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  at  this  rate  per  ton  on 
all  foreign  fluor  spar  importations,  and  that  the  law  be  so  worded  as 
to  make  it  unlawful  to  import  fluor  spar  as  gravel  or  ballast  or  under 
any  other  name  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of 
duty. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  M.  Whftwell, 
General  Manager  Rosiclaire  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Mines^ 

John  R.  McLean,  Owner. 


c.  s.  Ninnsr,  president  of  the  Kentucky  fluor  spar  con- 

PANY,  ASKS  FOR  A  PROTECTIVE  DUTY. 

Marion,  Ky.,  November  SO,  1908. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wa^liingtony  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  bill  I  appeal  to 
your  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  difficulties  of  the  Ajnerican 
fluor-spar  interests  and  to  impose  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $5  per  net 
ton  on  that  commodity. 

This  industry  is  of  American  origin  and  has  come  into  existence 
since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  laws. 

From  the  personal  investigation  at  the  various  localities  I  can 
assure  your  committee  that  large  deposits  of  fluor  spar  are  situated 
in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky, 
but  except  the  deposit  in  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  it  is  only  in  the 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  districts,  consisting  of  a  few^  counties  on  the 
Ohio  River  in  each  State,  are  the  mines  developed  to  a  steady  produc- 
ing basis.  With  proper  protection  in  the  way  of  tariff  duty  all  of  the 
districts  named  will  quickly  become  regular  producers  of  fluor  spar, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  unless  such  protection  is 
accorded  the  production  even  from  the  Kentucky-Illinois  district 
must  cease.  It  has  already  decreased  from  47,170  tons  in  1902  to 
28,655  tons  in  1906,  and  in  1907-8  the  production  from  that  district 
does  not  exceed  15,000  tons  annually.  From  the  Kentucky  part  of 
it,  from  where  I  am  alone  interested,  the  production  in  1907  was 
7,000  tons,  and  in  1908  it  will  not  exceed  6,000  tons. 

The  imported  fluor  spar  comes  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  but  nearly  all  of  it,  in  fact,  comes  from  Derbyshire  and  Dur- 
ham in  England,  where  load-minino:  operations  were  prosecuted  for 
centuries.  The  lead  was  separated  from  the  ilour  spar,  with  which 
it  was  associated;  the  lead  was  sold  and  the  fluor  spar  rejected  and 
thrown  into  waste  dumps  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  toiu^. 
About  twenty  years  airo  these  mines  were  abandoned  because  the 
lead  ore  was  exhausted  and  the  fluor  spar  not  then  known  to  be  of 
value. 

Since  the  creation  of  an  American  demand  for  fluor  spar  and  the 
development  of  domestic  niincvs  to  supply  it,  these  old  waste  dumps 
of  fluor  spar  in  England  have  been  IcMised  by  a  British  corporation 
upon  a  shilling  per  ton  royalty,  and  there  being  no  American  import 
duty  on  it,  and  as  ocean  vessels  are  glad  to  carry  it  as  ballast,  so 
for  a  mere  nominal  freiglit  charge,  in  no  case  exceeding  5s.  per  Ion? 
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ton,  it  is  bein^  literally  redumped  onto  the  American  market  at 
prices  absolutely  ruinous  to  American  miners. 

Every  pouncf  of  American  fluor  spar  must  be  mined,  separated,. 
and  cleaned  and  American  labor  be  paid  for  the  work,  wnile  the 
English  article  was  mined  many  years  ago  and  the  expense  and 
profits  incident  to  it,  paid  from  tlie  lead  ore  associated  with  it. 

It  is  being  freely  sold  in  the  Pittsburg  district  at  $6.50  the  long^ 
ton,  or  the  equivalent  of  $5.80  per  short  ton,  the  latter  being  the 
basis  of  all  American  quotations.  As  the  best  developed  American 
mines  in  order  to  pay  daily  running  expenses  alone  must  receive 
from  $4  to  $5  per  snort  ton  f .  o.  b.  mines  for  crude  fluor  spar,  and 
with  a  railroad  freight  charge  of  $2.50  per  ton  for  spar  shipped  to- 
the  Pittsburg  district,  it  is  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to- 
successfully  compete  with  the  importers  in  that  district,  or  in  fact 
in  Chicago,  or  any  district  east  of  Chicago. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  collect  anytliing  like  accurate  data  as  to 
the  amount  of  fluor  spar  imported  because  the  custom  officials  do 
not  keep  a  complete  record  oi  it  and  for  the  further  reason  that  some 
of  the  shipments  are  concealed  by  being  billed  under  some  such 
dubious  title  as  '* Gravel.''  The  obvious  purpose  of  the  use  of  this 
deceptive  title  is  to  make  difficult  the  very  effort  we  now  have  in 
hann  of  having  a  duty  imposed,  and  also  to  enable  some  railroads  to 
avoid  certain  freight  classifications. 

However,  since  under  normal  trade  conditions  American  fluor  spar 
consumption  annually  is  not  less  than  150,000  tons,  and  as  the  domes- 
tic production  has  never  been  so  much  as  50,000  tons,  there  is  certainly 
an  importation  of  100,000  tons  annually. 

At  all  events  since  the  imported  fluor  spar  costs  nothing  to  mine^ 
and  is  being  offered  at  such  aosurdly  low  prices,  the  amount  imported 
is  of  sufficient  quantity  to  practically  drive  American  miners  out  of 
the  business.  Published  statistics  from  the  Kentucky  geological 
survey  show  that  three  or  four  years  ago  there  were  in  the  Kentucky- 
Illinois  district  approximately  150  operating  companies  mining  and 
developing  fluor  spar  deposits,  while  miring  the  year  11)07  the  number 
of  companies  in  tiie  entire  district  actually  working  did  not  exceed 
12,  and  in  1908  there  are  not  ono-half  dozen. 

If  adequate  protection  is  oriven  there  is  no  question  of  the  ability  of 
the  Kentucky-Illinois  district  alone  to  produce  for  several  decades 
fluor  spar  eqiial  to  any  probable  American  demand.  Investigations 
made  oy  the  United  States  (Geological  Survey  and  by  the  Kentucky 
and  Illfnois  state  surveys,  as  well  as  by  maiu"  individuals,  mining 
engineers,  abundantly  establish  this  claim. 

A  n  port  made  to  my  company  in  Si  ptember,  1907,  by  the  Eun.pnan 
representative  of  an  American  railway  company  shows  on  a  basis  of 
present  shipments  from  the*  Derbyshire  district  alone  it  will  re^iuire 
ten  jears  to  remove  tlie  waste  dumps  of  fluor  q)ar  the^re,  ^^hil(»  in 
r>urnam,  from  which  practie-ally  no  shipme  nts  have  yet  hern  maele^ 
the  waste*  dumps  are  eH|ually  as  large  as  in  Derbyshire. 

Such  a  small  number  of  poimds  of  (hior  spar  is  reejuireel  p<T  ton  of 
output  in  the  manufacturing  processes  wbre  it  is  used  that  if  fhior 
spar  shoulel  cost  the  consumer  thrc  e  or  four  tinu^s  th'*  amount  ln'  now 
pavs  for  it,  he  still  eemlel  ne)t  ele^te'ct  the  exp  nse*  item  in  his  cost  sheet. 
To  me  it  seems  luTe  is  an  oppe)rtunity  to  afforel  a  nocossary  nlief 
to  a  struggling  industry  and  bring  to  the  (Tove*vnine  nt  a  revc  nui*  from  a 
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J13W  source  without  at  the  same  time  inflicting  a  hardship  upon  any 
other  American  interests. 

I  am  prepared  to  reinforce  this  appeal  by  irrefutable  data  at  any 
time  your  committee  may  think  proper  to  consider  it. 

C.  S.  NUNN, 

President  Kentucky  Fluor  Spar  Company. 


FIRE  BRICK   AND    OTHER   REFRACTORY    MATE- 
RIALS. 

AMEBICAir  MAlSrUFACTTJBEBS  SUGGEST  ISTEW  CLASSIFICATION 
FOR  THEIB  PRODUCTS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  proposed  tariff 
act,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fire  brick  and  other  refractory  mate- 
rials, should  read  as  follows: 

**Clay  fire  brick  and  silica  fire  brick  used  for  refractory  purposes, 
weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  $1.25  per  ton;  weighing 
over  10  pounds  each,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  not  to  be  less,  how- 
ever, than  $5  per  ton.  Magnesia  fire  brick  and  chrome  fire  brick, 
S7.50  per  ton.  Bauxite  fire  brick  and  other  brick  used  for  refrac^ 
tory  purposes,  gas  retorts,  retort  settings,  and  other  articles  and 
wares  used  for  refractory  purposes,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  not  to  be  less,  however,  than  $5 
per  ton.'' 

The  above  changes  would  not  materially  change  the  rates  of  duties 
on  most  of  the  different  articles  from  what  Congress  evidently 
intended  by  the  act  of  1897.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  ter- 
minology would  conform  more  to  the  trade  usage;  that  the  para- 

aph  submitted  would  more  clearly  carrj'  out  the  intentions  of 
ongress  and  would  be  clearer  than  the  present  act. 

The  terminology  in  the  fire-brick  trade  has  changed  considerably 
during  the  past  years.  For  many  years  the  only  refractory  or  fire 
resisting  brick  was  made  from  fire  clay.  It  was  called  simplv  a  fire 
brick  and  the  term  *Tire  brick''  designated  the  refractory  bnck  made 
from  fire  clay.  The  use  of  silica  or  ganister  rock  for  refractory  pur- 
poses was  afterwards  developed  and  silica  brick  are  now  extensively 
used.  These  refractory  bricK  are  usually  spoken  of  in  the  trade  as 
^'si'ica  brick''  or  sometimes  si!ica  fire  brick.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  open-hearth  process  in  the  steel  industry,  magnesite  began  to 
be  extensively  usecl  and  the  refi'actory  brick  made  from  magnetite 
are  called  ^'magnesite  brick/'  or  ma<2:n(\sia  fire  brick.  The  refractory 
brick  made  from  chrome  ore  is  gonf^rally  called  a  ''chrome  brick"  or 
chrome  fire  brick.  While  the  brick  made  from  fire  clay  and  silica 
were  extensively  used  previous  to  1897,  the  magnesite  brick  and  chrome 
brick  were  not.  Now,  however,  all  are  extensively  used  and  well 
known  in  commerce.  Vv'hi^e  they  are  fami'iarly  spoken  of  in  the 
trade  as  ''fire  brick,"  ''si'ica  brick,"  ''magnesite  iJrick,"  and  * 'chrome 
brick,"  still  they  are  often  called  "clay  fire  brick,"  "silica  fire  brick," 
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''magnesia  fire  brick,"  and  '* chrome  fire  brick,"  and  it  is  submitted 
that  this  terminology  is  clearer  and  has  also  the  sanction  of  the  trade. 

The  proposed  tanfF  act  should  use  this  terminology.  Paragraph 
87  of  the  present  act  is  defective,  as  it  is  not  clear  what  Congress 
meant  by  the  term  "fire  brick." 

Webster  defines  a  fire  brick  as  "a  refractory  brick  capable  of  sus- 
taining intense  heat  without  fusion,  usually  made  of  fire  clay  or  of 
siliceous  material  with  some  cementing  substance,  and  used  for  lining 
fire  boxes,  etc." 

If  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''fire  brick"  as  used  in  the  act, 
it  includes  magnesite  brick  or  magnesia  fire  brick,  1,000  of  which, 
weighing  about  8  pounds  each,  sell  at  about  $145  at  the  factory;  it 
includes  chrome  fire  brick,  1,000  of  which,  weighing  10  pounds  each, 
sell  for  about  $160  at  the  factory;  it  includes  siUca  fire  brick,  which 
sell  for  about  $21  per  1,000,  and  it  includes  clay  fire  brick,  which  sell 
for  from  $24  as  a  maximum,  to  $12  as  a  minimum  per  1,000.  A 
chrome  fire  brick,  therefore,  that  sells  for  $160  per  1,000  would  pay 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  a  clay  fire  brick  that  sells  for  $12  to  $15  per 
1,000.  In  fact,  this  was  the  situation  until  the  manufacturers  of 
magnesite  and  chrome  brick  began  to  suffer  so  much  by  the  importa- 
tion of  magnesite  brick  that  they  called  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  fact  that  the  term  ''fire  brick"  is  a  well-known  commer- 
cial designation  in  the  trade,  meaning  a  brick  made  from  fire  clay  only. 
The  Government  took  this  position  in  a  test  case,  but  was  overruled 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  however,  in  United  States  r.  Hempstead  (153  F.  R.,  483),  sus- 
tained the  position  of  the  Government,  and  magnesite  brick  thenceforth 
were  assessed  as  brick  other  than  fire  brick,  under  paragraph  87,  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  required  voluminous  testimony  to  sustain  the 
contention  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
the  proposed  act  should  be  so  drawn  that  this  case  can  not  be  reopened. 
The  use  of  the  terms  "clay  fire  brick,"  "silica  fire  brick,"  "macjnesia 
fire  brick,"  and  "chrome  fire  brick"  would  be  clearly  understood. 

The  act  of  1897  is  also  defective  because  while  it  states  what  dut^ 
shall  be  paid  by  fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  j)ounds  each,  it 
does  not  expressly  provide  what  shall  be  the  rate  of  duty  on  fire  brick 
weighing  over  1 0  pounds  each.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  act  intended 
a  dmerent  rate  of  duty  for  fire  brick  over  10  pounds,  as  it  expressly 
states  that  fire  brick  under  10  pounds  each  shall  be  assessed  $1.25  per 
ton.  The  natural  presumption  would  be  that  fire  brick  over  10 
pounds  each  would  fall  under  article  97  as  "  articles  and  wares  com- 

Eosed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances  or  car- 
on,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
While  this  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Congress,  yet  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  in  Wing  v.  U.  S.  (119  F.  R.,  479),  decides 
that  a  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  resembles  a  fire  brick 
weighing  under  10  pounds,  and  is  therefore  dutiable  under  the  simili- 
tude clause  at  $1.25  per  ton.  This  decision  was  rendered,  although 
paragraph  87  distinctly  states  that  fire  brick  not  over  10  pounds  each 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  ton,  and  in  spite  of  the 
maxim  "Expressio  unius  exclusio  alterius"  being  good  law  from  the 
time  of  Justinian;  and  this  case  was  decided  even  though  paragraph 
97  expressly  provides  that  articles  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  shall  be  assessed  35 
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per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  paragraph  87 
of  the  present  act  be  changed  and  that  the  new  act  should  distinctly 
state  that  clay  fire  brick  and  silica  fire  brick  weigliing  over  10  pounds 
each  should  be  assessed  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

While  the  act  of  1897  provided  that  fire  brick  which  were  not  glazed, 
enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner  should  be  assessed 
at  $1.25  per  ton,  in  the  paragraph  submitted  for  the  new  act  "not 

f lazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner"  has 
een  omitted  and  the  phrase  "used  for  refractory  purposes"  substi- 
tuted. The  paragraph  submitted  is  intended  to  apply  oidy  to  the 
refractoiy  brick  used  in  furnaces  in  the  iron  and  steei  and  other  indus- 
tries. Of  course  these  bricks  never  are  decorated.  Some  fire  brick, 
however,  are  used  for  building-brick  purposes.  It  may  be  desired  to 
assess  these  at  a  different  rate  from  those  used  for  refractoiy  purposes. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  purpose  is  a  better  criterion  than  whether 
the  brick  are  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated.  It  can 
be  easily  ascertained  by  inspection  whether  the  brick  is  intended  for 
use  for  refractory  purposes  or  ornamental  purposes.  The  word 
"refractory"  is  a  well-defined  word  in  the  arts,  if  not  in  common  use. 
For  instance,  the  companies  that  twenty  years  ago  might  have  been 
called  "fire  brick"  companies  are  now  called  "refractories"  com- 
panies, the  term  "refractories"  being  a  generic  one  and  including  the 
different  fire-resisting  materials  that  are  used  in  making  furnace  brick. 
The  different  iron  and  steel  companies  keep  separate  accounts  of  their 
fire  brick,  silica  brick,  magnesite  and  magnesia  fire  brick,  etc.,  and 
they  call  this  account  their  "refractories  account." 

The  rates  of  thities  in  the  paragrapli  submitted  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. They  do  not  in  most  instances  change  the  existing  duties, 
or  what  Congress  intended,  and  they  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  for  the  protection  of  American 
labor  against  tlie  cheap  labor  of  P^urone. 

To  substantiate  this  statement  each  general  group  shall  be  taken 
up  separately. 

CLAY    FIRE    BRICK. 

Clay  fire  brick  weigh  about  8\  tons  per  1,000.  At  $1.25  per  ton 
the  duty  is  about  S4.37  per  1,000.  J^stimating  the  average  price  of 
clay  fin»  brick  at  SI 8  per  1,000,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  about  25  per 
cent.  According  to  tlie  official  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  fire  brick  under  10  pounds 
was  2.S.7  per  cent  in  1907;  23.35  per  cent  in  1905.  This  is  not  more 
than  is  neces^^ary  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
Nearly  10,000,000  fire  brick  under  10  pounds  each  are  imported  every 
year  into  this  country,  many  of  them  coming  in  from  brcotland  and 
the  C(mtinent  as  l)allast  and  seriously  competing  with  the  domestic 
manufacturer  at  the  seaboard.  Many  of  them  are  a  cheap  grade  of 
brick,  selling  at  $15  per  1,000  or  less,'  and  even  the  duty  of  $1.25  on 
these  does  not  seem  to  rctai'd  their  importation.  Many  high-grade 
clay  fire  brick  are  imported  from  Germany  and  the  Continent, 
being  manufactured  in  regions  wheie  lal)or  is  excessively  cheap. 
In  many  factories  on  tlie  Continent  wcmien  are  employed  at  from  22 
cents  to  32  cents  a  day,  ami  men  at  from  60  cents  to  Si  a  day.  The 
cost  of  lal)()r  in  tlie  I'nitcd  States  is  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
clay  fire  brick.     A  lower  rate  of  duty  would  seriously  interfere  with 
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the  domestic  manufacturer  and  with  the  American  laborer.  The 
fire-brick  manufactories  in  Europe  are  generally  located  right  on 
the  water's  edge  and  are  where  the  brick  can  be  loaded  into  vessels 
and  shipped  by  water  to  New  York  and  the  ports  of  this  country 
as  ballast,  and  the  freight  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  is  lesd 
than  the  railroad  freights  which  tne  domestic  manufacturer  has  to 
pay.  A  reduction  in  the  duty  of  $1.25  a  ton,  while  it  would  not 
mterfere  with  the  cheapest  grade  of  clay  fire  brick  in  the  United 
States,  would  greatly  interfere  with  the  high-class  product  selling 
at  $24  per  1,000,  as  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  the  high-class  product  is 
low  even  at  $1.25  per  ton.  / 

SILICA   FIRE    BRICK. 

These  refractory  brick  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  clay  fire 
brick.  They  weigh  a  little  less  than  clay  fire  brick,  and  sell  at  about 
$21  per  1,000,  so  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  amounts  to  about  20 
per  cent.  They  are  imported  from  Wales  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
same  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  clay  fire  brick  apply 
to  silica  fire  brick. 

MAGNESIA   FIRE   BRICK. 

These  refractory  brick,  as  indicated  above,  sell  at  $145  per  1,000. 
They  weigh  about  four  tons  per  thousand.  They  arie  manufac- 
tured from  magnesite,  which  is  imported  into  the  L'nited  States  from 
Austria-Hungary.  Little  magnesite  is  found  in  the  Lnited  States, 
and  that  which  is  found  occurs  only  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Ihis 
magnesite  from  the  Pacific  coast  resembles,  not  the  Hungarian  mag- 
nesite, but  the  Grecian  magnesite,  and  is  not  as  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  brick  used  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces  as  Hun- 
garian magnesite.  A  refractory  brick  can  not  be  made  from  the 
Grecian  or  California  magnesite  that  will  successfully  compete  with 
one  made  from  Hungarian  magnesite.  Magnesia  fire  brick  are 
manufactured  in  Austria-Hungary  at  places  where  labor  is  as  low 
as  30  cents  a  day.  Women  are  extensively  eiiq3lo3'e(l  in  the  manu- 
facturing establishments.  They  receive  about  30  cents  a  day,  and 
the  men  employed  recoive  from  60  cents  to  ?1  a  day.  The  domestic 
manufacturers  have  sj)ent  a  ^reat  deal  of  money  in  erecting  plants 
in  this  country  for  tlie  luaiuifacture  of  ninjL^ncsia  fire  brick,  and  any 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  ni«e:nesia  fire  brick  that  would  lot  in  the 
foreign  brick  that  are  manufactured  by  cheap  women  labor  would 
seriously  interfere  with  tl\e  manufacture  of  the  same  in  this  country, 

MAGNESITE,  CKUDE   OR    CALCINED,   ^'OT   PUIUFIED. 

This  article  is  on  the  free  list  of  the  present  tarilF  act,  ppra^raph 
605.  This  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  magnesite  in  this  form 
has  been  free  for  a  louf^  time,  and  any  duty  placed  on  the  saints  would 
serioush"  interfere  with  the  domestic  manufacturer,  who.  on  the 
strength  of  magnesite  beinix  free,  has  erected  extensive  plants  at 
different  places  in  the  I'nited  States  for  the  manufacture  of  n.aoncsia 
fire  brick.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  tln^  steel  trade,  biMiig  used 
for  bottoms  of  the  open  hearth  furnaces.  The  maancsite  fcmnd  in 
California,  resembling  the  (irecian  magnesite,  can  not  be  us(m1  m  the 
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bottoms  of  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  placing  any  duty  on  this 
article  would  therefore  not  only  be  an  injustice  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  who  has  erected  his  extensive  plants,  but  would  also 
add  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  steel  in  this 
country, 

CHROME   FIRE   BRICK. 

These  brick  sell  at  about  $160  per  1,000.  They  weigh  between 
4i  and  5  tons  per  1,000.  They  are  used  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces, 
and  about  the  same  remarks  m  regard  to  magnesia  fire  brick  apply 
to  chrome  fire  brick. 

CHROMATE   OF   IRON   OR   CHROME  ORE. 

This  article  is  on  the  free  list,  paragraph  520.  It  should  remain 
on  the  free  list.  It  is  the  material  from  which  chrome  fire  brick  are 
manufactured.  It  has  been  free  for  a  long  time.  Little  of  commer- 
cial value  is  found  in  the  United  States.  The  domestic  manufacturer 
has  built  his  extensive  factories  on  the  strength  of  its  being  free,  and 
therefore  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  him. 

BAUXITE   FIRE    BRICK. 

These  brick  are  not  extensively  used  or  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. They  are  used,  however,  for  the  same  purposes  as  magnesia 
fire  brick.  They  are  not  so  valuable  and  the  value  is  liable  to  change. 
The  duty  suggested,  therefore,  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

CLAY    FIRE    BRICK   AND    SILICA    FIRE   BRICK    WEIGHING   OVER  TEN 

POUNDS    EACH. 

These  articles  should  be  assessed  at  a  hi^h'^r  rate  of  duty  than  the 
clay  and  silica  fire  brick  weighing  less  Iht  n  10  pounds.  Th3  brick 
over  10  p3unds  are  generallv  large,  intricate  sh.p^s,  made  of  care- 
fully selected  and  pn  pared  clays,  and  require  a  great  deal  more  labor 
in  their  manufacture  than  the  ordinarv  fire  brick  under  10  pounds. 
Th?y  sell  at  a  mu(  h  higher  price  than  tne  ordinary  fire  brick  weigh"ng 
less  than  10  pounds,  and  th  *y  should  therefore  be  assessed  at  a  higher 
rate.  Ih^y  sell  at  about  $25  per  ten,  or  four  to  six  times  as  much 
as  brick  i:ndor  10  pounds.  The  rate  suggested  is  35  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, which,  it  is  submitted,  was  the  rate  that  Congress  evidently  intended 
thev  should  be  assessed  at  under  paragraph  97.  This  rate  is  not  too 
high.  These  large  special  shapes  are  made  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
where  women  are  often  employed  at  25  cents  a  day  and  men  at  from 
60  cents  to  $1  a  day.  They  are  made  almost  entirely  by  hand  both 
in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  labor  constitutes 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tlie  finislied  product  in  tliis  country. 
They  are  sent  from  Germany  in  ballast  and  the  ocean  freight  rates  are 
as  low  as  the  railroad  rates  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  The 
American  manufacturer  has  no  advantage  with  any  improved 
machinery,  he  has  no  advantage  in  freight  rates,  and  in  competing 
with  the  European  manufacturer  he  has  to  struggle  w4th  the  low 
European  wages  against  the  high  American  wages,  and  as  the  cost 
of  labor  is  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  the  rate  of  duty  sug- 
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gested,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  necessary,  not  only  for  his  protec- 
tion, but  for  the  protection  of  the  American  laborer. 

oas'][retorts. 

The  tariff  act  of  1883  assessed  gas  retorts  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
At  the  instance  of  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Fire 
Brick  Manufacturers  (no  such  or  similar  association  exists  at  the 
present  time),  who  appeared  before  your  honorable  committee  pre- 
vious to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890,  the  dut}^  on  gas 
retorts  was  changed  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  the  specific  duty 
of  $3  on  each  retort.  He  demanded  this  as  an  increase  in  duty.  The 
tariff  act  of  1894  again  placed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  but 
the  act  of  1897  restored  the  specific  duty  of  $3  each.  The  gas  retort 
of  1890  was  an  entirely  different  affair  from  the  gas  retort  of  the 
present  day.  The  duty  is  entirely  too  low  at  tne  present  time. 
During  the  last  three  years,  accorciing  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  invoice  value  of  the  retorts 
imported  into  the  United  States  nas  been  about  $29.50  apiece,  and 
the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  at  $3  each,  as  shown  by  the  said  report, 
is  only  10.2  per  cent.  They  are  now  huge  affairs,  inside  dimensions 
being  about  15  inches  by  24  inches  and  about  20  feet  long.  On  a 
tonnage  basis  they  are  worth  about  $25  a  ton.  As  these  retorts  are 
made  from  the  very  finest  claj's,  carefully  selected  and  prepared,  they 
are  a  high-priced  article  and  should  bear  their  corresponding  duty. 
Ketorts  are  extensively  made  in  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  where  labor  is  so  excessively  cheap  and  where  women  are 
employed  in  the  brickyards.  During  the  last  three  years  they  have 
entered  into  a  keen  competition  with  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  of  them  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  1904;  660  in  1905.  While  fewer  have  been  imported  the  last  two 
years  it  has  not  been  because  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  been 
driving  them  out,  but  because  there  has  been  no  demand  for  the  same. 
Manufacturers  of  these  gas  retorts  in  Europe  are  generally  situated 
on  the  water's  edge,  and  the  retorts  and  retort  settings  are  loaded 
directly  into  a  vessel  and  can  be  landed  in  New  York  at  a  less  freight 
rate  than  that  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  rail- 
road freight.  As  the  retort  sizes  are  constantly  changing,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  them.  Like  the  clay  fire 
brick  weighing  over  10  pounds,  they  are  all  made  by  hand,  of  the 
most  carefully  selected  and  well-wrought  clays.  The  cost  of  labor 
is  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  Therefore,  as  the 
European  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  in  freight  rates,  the 
domestic  manufacturer  in  competing  with  the  European  manufac- 
turer simply  has  to  compete  with  the  low  wages  of  Europe. 

In  conclusion  it  is  respectfully  submitted — 

First.  Paragraph  520  placing  chromate  of  iron  or  chromic  ore  on 
the  free  list  should  remam  the  same,  as  chromic  ore  has  been  free  for 
many  years  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  built  expensive 
plants  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  remain  free. 

Second.  Paragrapn  605  placing  ma^^esite,  crude  or  calcined,  not 
purified,  on  the  free  list  should  remam  the  same,  as  magncsite  has 
been  free  for  many  years  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  built 
his  extensive  manufactories  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  remain  so. 
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Third.  Article  87  should  distinctly  state  that  clay  fire  brick  and 
silica  fire  brick  weighing  more  than  10  pounds  each  should  be 
assessed  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  account  of  the  high-grade  char- 
acter and  the  iiigh  value  of  these  products  and  on  account  of  labor 
constituting  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 

Fourth,  The  term  "fire  brick/'  unqualified,  should  be  avoided  aiid 
a  distinct  duty  should  be  levied  not  only  on  clav  fire  brick  and  silica 
fire  brick,  but  also  on  magnesia  fire  brick  and  chrome  fire  brick. 

Fifth.  Gas  retorts  and  retort  settings  shoidd  be  assessed  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  accoimt  of  the  liigh-grade  character  of  these 
goods  and  their  value. 

Sixth.  The  duties  as  provided  for  under  the  present  act  should  not 
be  reduced.     The  duties  as  submitted  should  be  adopted.     Labor 

fenerally  constitutes  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  article, 
'he  American  manufacturer  has  absolutely  no  advantage  in  anv 
improved  machinery  or  process;  he  is  often  at  a  disadvanti^e  in 
freight  rates  on  account  of  the  European  manufacturer  being  situate 
on  the  water's  edge  and  shipping  his  product  to  American  ports  in 
ballast  at  a  less  rate  than  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  the 
railroad.  As  women  are  employed  in  some  of  the  continental  brick 
works  at  wages  around  25  cents  a  day  and  men  receive  from  60  cents 
to  $1  a  day,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  not  only  the  American 
manufacturer  but  also  the  American  laborer  should  be  protectd  by 
the  duties  as  submitted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr., 
For  The  Stowe-Fuller  Company  and 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company. 


KEENE'S  CEMENT, 

AMEBICAN  MAinTFACTUEEBS  ASK  THAT  THE  DXTTT  BE  EQUAL- 
IZED WITH  THAT  OW  GYPSUM  AND  ITS  PBODUCTS. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kat^s,,  December  o,  1908, 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Wa^hinyton,  I),  C, 
Gentlemen:  Best  Brothers  Kcene's  cement  has  been  manufac- 
tured at  Medicine  Lodge,  Kaiis.,  since  1889.  It  is  the  first  place  that 
Keene's  cement  was  made  in  the  United  States.  Keene  s  cement 
has  been  manufactured  in  Europe  for  over  sevcnt}"  years.  It  is  a 
gypsum  product  and  can  only  be  successfully  manufactured  out  of 
the  very  finest  and  purest  quality  of  gyosum.  Such  g>'psuni  is 
found  in  the  <rreat  gypsum  deposit  wliicli  beans  in  Kansas  and  extends 
through  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  So  far  as  we  know  a  quality  of  p'p- 
sum  suitable  for  making  Keene's  cement  has  not  been  found  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  but  it  exists  in  sufhcient  quantities  in 
the  above  States  to  supply  the  entire  demand  for  tliis  material  in 
the  United  States  for  years  to  come.  Keene's  cement  is  the  hardest 
wall  plaster  known  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  all  other  wall 
plasters  made  from  gypsum  that  Portland  cement  does  to  all  other 
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hydrauKc  cements.  It  js  used  for  ordinary  plastering,  to  finish  bath- 
rooms, and  for  making  artificial  marble.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
Keene's  cement  has  not  been  specifically  named  in  the  tariff  laws  as 
Portland  cement  has  been,  it  has  been  admitted  under  different 
duties.  Previous  to  ten  years  ago  it  was  admitted  at  the  same  duty 
as  Portland  cement,  although  it  is  not  a  hydraulic  cement  like  Roman 
and  Portland  cements.  In  1898  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at 
New  York  decided  (Treasurj^  Dec,  20130)  that  Keene's  cement  should 
be  assessed  for  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paraCTaph  89 
of  the  Dingley  law  as  ** other  cement.^'  Since  that  lime  it  has  paid 
this  duty  instead  of  being  admitted  under  paragraph  91 ,  which  includes 
gypsum  and  its  products.  Keene's  cement  being  an  exclusive  gyp- 
sum product,  should  be  admitted  under  paragraph  91,  and  this  para- 
faph  should  be  amended  so  as  to  specifically  provide  for  a  duty  on 
eene's  cement. 

Under  this  paragraph  the  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  crude  gypsum 
has  averaged  in  the  last  ten  years  45  rer  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty 
on  groimd  or  calcined  gyrsum  during  the  same  reriod  has  averaged 
35i  per  cent.  During  tnis  same  ten-year  period  the  duty  on  Keene's 
cement,  a  more  valualle  product,  has  been  only  20  per  cent.  The 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  dated  October  28. 
1908,  says  that  Victoria  Keene's  cement,  which  is  the  rrinci'  al  brand 
of  Keene's  cement  imported  into  tbis  country,  has  different  invoice 
prices  according  to  the  grade  of  the  article  imported;  that  a  test 
made  from  several  importations  of  each  of  the  grades  shows  the  duti- 
able value  per  ton,  in  which  is  included  the  cost  of  the  coverings,  such 
as  casks  and  bags,  together  with  other  dutiable  charges  as  provided 
for  in  section  19,  act  of  June  10,  1890,  with  the  duty  per  ton  to  be 
approximately  as  follows : 


Grade. 


Dutiable 

valup  per 

ton. 


No.  1 SP.38 

No.  2 1  8. 24 

line I  \Hj;^ 

SuperQne i  $25. 60-38. 14 


DuU  p  r 
ton  at  0  p'^.r 
cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


$1,876 

l.(,84 

3.728 

$5. 12-7. 028 


Under  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff  law  and  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  ordinary  calrined  plaster  made  from  gypsum, 
valued  at  an  average  of  $6.25  per  ton,  during  the  last  ten  years  has 

Eaid  $2.25  per  ton,  or  an  averajre  duty  of  35 i  per  cent,  while  No.  1 
Leene's  cement,  valued  at  89.38^  paying  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
has  only  paid  an  equivalent  specific  duty  of  $1.87  per  ton,  and  No.  2 
Keene's  cement,  valued  at  $8.24,  has  only  paid  $1.65  per  ton. 
Keene's  cement  is  a  high-priced  article  and  a  luxury,  being  used  only 
in  the  best  class  of  buildings  in  the  United  States,  and  should  pay 
relatively  a  higher  and  not  a  lower  duty  than  ordinary  calcined 
plaster.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  duty  on  this  article  that  is  prohibitive, 
neither  do  we  ask  for  a  high  protective  duty,  but  we  only  desire  a 
duty  that  will  equalize  the  duty  on  Keene's  cement  with  that  paid 
on  ordinary  calcined  plaster.  As  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
crude  gypsum  is  45  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  importations  during 
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the  last  ten  years,  as  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on  ground  or 
calcined  gypsum  is  35  J  per  cent,  and  as  Keene's  cement  has  come  in 
for  ten  years  at  an  unreasonably  low  duty,  we  submit  that  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  interfere  with  the  importations 
of  this  article,  would  produce  additional  revenue  to  the  Government, 
and  would  equalize  the  duty  on  this  article  with  the  present  duty 
on  crude  gypsum  and  its  products.  We  suggest  that  paragraph  91 
be  revised  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

91.  Plaster  rock,  or  gypsum,  crude,  fifty  cent<  per  t^n;  if  ground  or  calcined,  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton;  pearl  hardening  for  paper  makers'  use,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valon^m;  Keene's  cement  or  other  cement  of  which  gyi>sum  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  \'alue,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  importations  of  **all  other''  cement  during  the  fiscal  vear  1908 
amounted  to  $131,216,  on  which  there  were  duties  collected  amount- 
ing to  $26,243.20.  The  principal  part  of  this  ''all  other"  cement 
was  Keene's  cement,  and  the  amount  of  importations  of  this  article 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 

The  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  gypsum  area,  of  which  the  gyp- 
sum deposit  near  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  is  a  part,  extends  from 
southern  Nebraska  through  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  into  Texas.  It  io 
the  largest  gypsum  area  in  the  United  States.  This  gyp.sum  area  i 
thus  describe^cl  in  Bulletin  223  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
page  57  (H.  Doc.  No.  675,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  as  follows: 

This  southern  gypsum  area  is  the  laiigest  in  Kansas,  and  with  its  continuation  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  forms  the  larj^est  gypKum  area  in  the  United  States.  The  rock 
extends  from  near  the  town  of  Medicine  Loage  westward  throujjh  Barber  and  Comanche 
counties,  southward  into  Oklahoma,  and  passes  under  the  Tertiary  gravels  to  the  north. 
The  gypsum  of  the  Medicine  Lod^e  area  is  mainly  rock  gypsum,  is  white  in  color,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  stratum  is  very  compact. 

The  gypsum  deposits  in  Oklahoma  are  fully  described  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  148  (H.  Doc. 
No.  465,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  on  pages  44  to  75,  mclusive.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  this  document  that  there  are  125,300,000,000  tons  of  gyp- 
sum in  the  gypsum  deposits  in  Oklahoma  alone.  Charles  N.  Gould, 
professor  of  geology  in  the  State  University  of  Oklahoma,  who  made 
the  report  on  the  gypsum  deposits  in  Oklahoma  for  the  Geological 
Survey,  described  these  deposits  in  an  article  in  Mining  Science, 
December  12,  1907,  page  542,  as  follows: 

The  gypsum  area,  of  which  the  Oklahoma  beds  form  a  part,  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  The  area  extends  practically  uninterruptedly  from  southern  Nebraska 
across  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  nearly  to  the  Pecos  River.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  line  of  outcrops  is  entirely  continuous,  but  that  throughout  this  entire 
distance  the  rocks  are  more  or  less  impr(3gnated  with  gypsum.  Over  a  considerable 
part  of  this  area,  however,  the  outcrops  are  continuous  ana  one  may  travel  200  miles  or 
more  and  not  once  be  out  of  sight  of  heavy  gypsum  ledges.  The  line  of  outcrops  from 
southern  Nebraska  to  west-central  Texas  is  approximately  j600  miles  long.  The  width 
of  the  area  containing  gypsum  varies  from  a  few  miles  to  moPe  than  100  miles.  Okla- 
homa is  in  the  center  of  the  region  and  the  most  extensive  deposits  are  in  that  State. 
The  amount  of  gypsum  in  Oklahoma  is  practically  inexhaustible.  With  perhaps  two 
exceptions,  every  county  west  of  the  main  line  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  contains 
enough  material  to  supply  the  United  States  with  cement  and  plaster  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  gypsum  found  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  is  practically  inexhaustible.  The  quality  of  the 
rpsum  is  the  best.     It  could  not  be  better.     The  analyses  found  in 

ouse  Document  No.  465,  above  referred  to,  shows  the  quality  of  the 
Oklahoma  gypsum.     The  quality  of  the  Kansas  gypsum  is  shown  by 


s 
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an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  crude  gypsum  taken  from  the  quarry  of  the 
Best  Brothers  Keene's  Cement  Company^  at  Kling,  Kans.,  and  was 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  tne  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  The  analysis  was  made  on  March  26,  1908,  at  the  reouest  of 
Mr.  Elliott  Woods,  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol,  and  was  as  toUows: 

Test  No.  4209.]  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  March  26,  1908. 
Mr.  Elliott  Woods, 

Superintendent  United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  The  analgia  of  the  eample  of  gypsum  submitted  by  you  March  7  shows 
the  following  composition: 

I  Theoretical 
Found.     t^P^Sl 
I  gypsum. 

Percent.. 

Caleiain  oxide  (CaO) , 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOs). 

Wat«(tUiO) 

Insoluble  material 


I      100.06 


Percent. 
32.72 
46.63 
20.80 
None. 

PereenL 
82.68 
46.49 
20.fl3 

100.00 


The  material  is  therefore  practically  pure  gypsum. 

Respectfully,  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director, 

The  quality  of  Keene's  cement  manufactured  in  this  coimtry  is 
equal  ii  not  superior  to  the  imported  Keene's  cement,  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  inspectine  this  material  in  the  Senate  and  House  office 
buildings  and  in  the  siibways  connecting  these  buildings  with  the 
Capitol.  If  the  duty  on  Keene's  cement  is  equalized  with  that  now 
on  gypsum  and  its  products,  the  Government  will  obtain  additional 
revenue,  and  a  slight  encouragement  will  be  given  to  this  new  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Bbst  Brothers  Keene's  Cement  Company, 
By  Thomas  Best,  Manager, 


Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  December  4,  1908, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Among  other  articles  which  we  manufacture  is  one 
known  as  "Acme"  Keene's  Cement.  There  is  only  one  other  factory 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  Best  Brothers  Keene's  cement, 
manufactured  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.  Acme  Keene's  cement  is 
manufactured  at  Acme,  Tex. 

It  is  purely  a  product  of  gypsum,  the  gypsum  being  treated  chemic- 
ally from  chemicals  imported  from  England,  on  which  there  is  a 
duty  paid  of  $10  per  ton;  in  fact,  the  principal  cost  of  the  manufac- 
tured Keene's  cement  in  this  country  is  tne  chemicals  that  enter 
into  it.  We  pay  more  duty  on  the  chemicals  that  go  into  a  ton  of 
Keene's  cement  three  times  over  than  the  manufacturers  of  the 
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English,  French,  and  German  Keene's  cement  pay  on  the  cement 
exported  to  this  country. 

This  Keene's  cement  is  used  for  various  purposes,  the  lower  grades 
costing  between  S8  and  $10  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mills  in  this 
country,  and  is  used  mixed  with  ordinary  Hme  and  water.  About 
600  pounds  of  Keene's  cement  to  400  pounds  of  lime  makes  the 
mortar  for  the  ordinary  walls;  but  the  majority  of  Keene's  cement 
imported  into  this  country  is  of  the  fine  and  superfine  qualities, 
which  is  made  by  Caferetta  &  Co.,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  marble,  known  to  the  trade  as  "  scagliola.''  This 
scagliola  takes  the  place  of  marble  and  competes  with  the  marble 
mines  of  this  country. 

It  is  clearly,  in  our  judgment,  a  case  of  where  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  overlooked  an  opportunity  to  collect  a 
revenue  on  a  high-class  article  that  is  one  of  tne  luxuries  in  the  build- 
ing materials.  Keene's  cement,  while  being  a  product  of  gypsum 
for  the  process  of  manufacture,  has  been  changed  from  a  sulphate  of 
lime  to  a  material  that  is  congenial  to  carbonate  of  lime  when  mixed 
together,  and  makes  a  very  superior  quaUty  of  waU  plaster  and  much 
more  expensive  than*  the  orcunary  hard  wall  plaster  manufactured 
from  gypsum. 

The  lower  grades  of  Keene's  cement,  I  think,  should  be  taxed  not 
less  than  $5  per  ton  and  the  higher  grades  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton. 
An  ad  valorem  tax  of  40  or  50  per  cent  would  put  the  matenal  on  a 
.proper  basis. 

The  imports  into  this  country  are  probably  ten  times  as  much  as  we 
manufacture  in  this  country,  and  there  being  only  two  factories  in  the 
United  States,  located  in  Kansas  and  Texas,  our  freight  rates  are 
three  times  as  much  to  reach  the  seaboard,  where  the  majority  of  this 
class  of  material  is  now  being  consumed,  as  the  ocean  freights  are 
across  the  water. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  which  can  be  verified  by 
careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  your  committee. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Acme  Cement  Plaster  Compant, 
S.  A.  Walker,  Vice-PresiderU. 


MARBLE. 

STJPPLEMElSrTAL  STATEMEITT  SUBMITTED  BT  FRAVK  G.  CAB* 
PEITTEB  BELATIVE  TO  MABBLE. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtcmj  D,  C, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4,  1908. 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 
when  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  it  a  memorial  with  resj)ect  to 
the  tariff  on  marble,  I  submit  the  following  information  bearii^  upon 
the  cost  of  producing  marble  in  this  country  and  abroad: 

1.  A  statement  with  reference  to  the  purchase  price  in  Italy  of 
-Carrara  marble  blocks,  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  marble 
industry  of  New  York,  which  includes  the  largest  marble  importing 
firms  in  this  coimtry. 
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2.  A  statement  signed  by  the  Godfrey  Marble  Company,  the 
Evans  Marble  Company,  and  the  chairman  of  a  conmuttee  of  the 
Tennessee  producers  of  marble  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  quarrying 
marble  in  Tennessee. 

3.  A  statement  signed  hy  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  quarrying  marble  in  Vermont. 

4.  A  statement  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  marble  industry 
of  New  York  with  respect  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  marble  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  statement  does  not  purport  to 
give  the  actual  cost  of  quarrying  ItaUan  marble,  but  simply  the 
price  which  the  Italian  producers  receive  or  realize  for  marble  blocks 
at  the  '*poggio,"  or  loaaing  place.  The  price  of  $1.05  realized  there 
represents  (1)  the  cost  of  getting  the  marble  down  the  mountain 
from  the  quarry  to  the  loadmg  place;  (2)  the  actual  expense  on  the 
Quarry  itself;  (3)  a  reasonable  royalty  for  the  marble  taken  from 
tne  quarry;  (4)  interest  upon  investment,  and  (5)  the  producer's 
profit.  The  committee's  information  in  respect  to  these  various 
items  was  not  definite  enough,  so  that  it  desired  to  carry  the  analysis 
back  of  the  price  realized  by  the  producers  at  the  loading  place. 
I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  principal  importers  of  Italian  marble 
in  New  York  that  the  cost  of  transferring  the  marble  from  the  quarry 
to  the  loading  place  averages  about  23  cents  per  foot;  and  on  that 
basis  the  producer  would  realize  at  the  quarry  proper  82  cents  per 
cubic  foot.  But  as  to  what  part  of  that  is  immediate  quarry  expense, 
what  part  royalty,  what  part  interest  on  investment,  and  what 
part  profit  I  have  not  sufiicient  information  to  state. 

The  average  value  of  fancy  colored  marble  would  be  considerably 
more  than  of  Carrara  marble,  as  the  average  value  as  entered  for 
duty  of  all  marble  blocks  was  $1.53  per  cubic  foot  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Tennessee  and  Vermont 
statements  include  only  the  immediate  running  expenses  of  the 
(juarry,  such  as  labor,  suppUes,  and  repairs,  and  that  they  do  not 
incluae  any  interest  charge,  royalty  charge,  or  share  of  the  general 
expense,  which  items,  of  necessity,  would  increase  the  cost  charge 
considerably. 

The  item  of  general  expense  in  the  case  of  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company  at  least  is  considerable,  as  quarrying  is  only  a  part  of  its 
business,  and  the  cost  of  the  management  and  superintendence  of 
the  quarries,  and  even  of  the  auarry  engineers  and  experts,  go  into 
general  expense  and  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given. 

As  regards  royalty,  it  was  stated  in  the  memorial  which  I  presented 
that  a  prevailing  rate  of  royalty  to  a  farmer  for  the  right  to  go  on  his. 
land  and  open  a  quarry  and  take  out  marble  was  5  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  In  that  case  the  expense  of 
opening^  including  the  removal  of  the  surface  rock  and  imsoimd 
superficial  marble,  which  is  a  very  large  item,  is  at  the  cost  and  chaise 
of  the  lessee.  A  proper  royalty  for  an  opened  working  quarry  would 
be  considerably  more;  but  it  would  vary  much  according  to  the 
soundness,  quality,  and  permanence  of  different  quarries,  and  also  in 
different  sections. 

Were  conditions  the  same  the  cost  of  quarrying  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  in  fact 
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such  conditions  vary  greatly  with  individual  quarries,  even  in  the 
same  vicinity,  so  that  I  believe  that  in  some  quarries  the  cost  may 
he  less  than  those  indicated  by  the  statements  filed,  while  in  others 
thev  certainly  are  more.'  They  are  the  only  figures  available  to  me, 
and  I  believe  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  average. 

In  the  same  way  the  selling  price  of  blocks  at  the  quarry  has  a  very 
wide  range  in  this  coimtry  and  runs  all  the  way  from  50  cents  per 
cubic  foot  up.  As  pointed  out  in  the  memorial,  some  marble  is  sold 
at  a  less  price  than  it  would  cost  to  quarry  it  alone;  two-thirds  at 
least  of  all  American  marble  is  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of  imported 
marble  after  deducting  the  whole  duty,  and  it  is  the  production  of 
these  cheaper  grades  m  connection  with  the  finer  grades  that  has 
made  the  Amencan  people  the  greatest  users  of  marble  in  the  world. 

As  the  figures  only  purport  to  give  the  price  which  Italian  producers 
realize  for  blocks  at  the  loading  place  at  Carrara,  I  regret  that  they  do 
not  afford  any  basis  for  comparison  with  the  cost  figures  of  American 
Quarries.  My  inference  from  them,  however,  is  that  it  costs  more  by 
tne  foot  to  produce  marble  in  the  United  States  than  in  Italy,  it 
plainly  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  produce  an  equal  amount  in 
value  of  marble. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  will  compare  the  result  between 
Carrara  and  Vermont  marble  in  the  market  in  New  York,  where  most 
Italian  marble  is  entered,  on  the  assumption  for  this  purpose  only 
that  the  actual  cost  of  quarrying  in  this  country  and  Italy,  foot  for 
foot,  without  reference  to  value,  is  equal.  Although,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  memorial,  the  average  freight  from  American  quarries  to  the 
principal  distributing  points  would  be  as  much  as  from  Italy,  to  New 
York  it  is  36  cents  from  Leghorn  and  25  cents  from  Vermont.  On 
the  same  assumption  above  there  is  a  preferential  against  a  cubic  foot 
of  Carrara  marble  blocks  in  the  New  York  market  of  $1.11,  as  follows: 
Advance  charges  from  the  loading  place  at  Carrara  to  Leghorn,  as  per 
statement  of  New  York  committee,  35  cents;  difference  in  freight 
from  Leghorn  to  New  York  over  freight  from  Vermont,  11  cents; 
present  rate  of  duty,  65  cents,  or  $1.11.  On  the  other  hand,  that  foot 
of  marble  now  sells  in  New  York  for  the  average  of  $2.70  (see  state- 
ment of  New  York  committee ;  this  is  on  the  basis  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  run  of  the  quarries  sells  at  $2,50,  30  per  cent  at  $2.80,  and  20  per 
cent  at  $3.05),  whereas  the  average  price  of  Vermont  marble  in  New 
York  would  be  96  cents  plus  25  cents  freight,  or  $1.21,  giving  a  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  a  cubic  foot  of  Italian  marble  blocks  of  $1.49,  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  marble  runs  of  a  fairly  uniform  high  grade.  Deduct- 
ing from  the  $1.49  per  cubic  foot  preference  in  favor  of  the  Carrara 
block  the  $l-.l  1  preference  against  it,  leaves  a  net  preference  of  37  cents 
per  cubic  foot  wnich  Carrara  marble  blocks  have  over  Vermont  marble 
blocks  in  the  New  York  market  after  paying  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Answering  an  inquiry  of  the  committee,  the  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  ''Imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion'*  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  show  that  the  average  ad 
valorem  rate  of  dutv  on  marble  blocks  w^as  42.46  per  cent;  on  slabs 
over  2  inches  in  thicltness,  48.54  per  cent;  on  thinner  slabs  from  10.37 
per  cent  to  80.78  per  cent;  and  on  manufacturers  50  per  cent. 

In  view  of  some  questions  asked  me  by  the  committee  at  the  hear- 
ing I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  say  that  neither  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company  nor  those  interested  in  it  control  the  patent  of  any 
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machinery  used  by  it  in  quanying,  sawing,  or  manufacturing  marble; 
that  all  machinery  used  whatsoever  is  bought  in  the  open  market  and 
is  equally  available  upon  equal  terms  to  anyone,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad.  I  personally  have  seen  at  Carrara  the  same  machines 
for  sawing  marble  which  we  use,  manufactured  by  a  machinery  firm 
at  Rutland,  Vt. 

For  the  same  reason  I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  say  that  neither 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company  nor  any  of  those  interested  in  it  own, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  marble  quarries  outside  the  State 
of  Vermont,  except  onl}^  a  few  bonds  in  one  small  company  in  Tennes- 
see which  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  took  in  payment  for  some 
machinery  taken  out  of  one  of  its  dismantled  mills.  And  in  Ver- 
mont there  are  at  present  at  least  seven  other  wholly  independent 
companies  quarrying  marble,  in  which  the  Vermont  Marble  Com- 
pay  has  no  interest,  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  one  of  these  nor- 
mally employs  500  men. 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company  is  not  in  any  pool,  nor  has  it  any 
a^^ement  for  the  control  of  prices  of  marble  or  of  its  products,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  in  the  trade.  There  is  a 
free  and  very  active  competition  in  the  marble  business  between 
different  kinds  of  American  marble,  between  American  marble  and 
foreign  marbles,  and  between  all  marbles  and  granite  and  other  stone. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  C.  Partridge. 


Exhibit  A. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  MARBLE  ABROAD. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  marble  imported  into  this  country  comes 
from  Italy,  and  probably  80  per  cent  of  that  80  per  cent  is  light- 
veined  marble,  so  called,  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  and  vicinity. 
The  cost  of  the  production  of  Carrara  marble  therefore  is  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  the  most  important. 

Tne  average  price  of  Carrara  marble,  taking  the  run  of  the  quarry, 
deUvered  on  Doard  ship  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  the  re^lar  port  of  export, 
is  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot.  The  cost  per  cubic  foot  for  deUvering 
such  marble  at  Leghorn  from  the  quarry  is  as  follows: 

TnmBport  from  quarry  loading  place  to  Carrara  or  Avenza  by  railroad  or  oxen.  $0. 10 

Handung  and  unloading  at  Carrara  or  Avenza 03 

Carrara  city  taxes  for  ubo  and  maintenance  of  roads 03 

Rescabbling  and  preparing  blocks  at  Avenza  for  the  foreign  market 10 

Loading  at  Avenza  and  transport  by  boat  to  Leghorn 09 

Total  per  cubic  foot 35 

Deducting  from  $1.40,  the  selUng  price  on  board  ship  at  Leghorn, 
the  foregoing  charges  of  35  cents  leaves  $1.05  per  cubic  foot  as  the 
price  which  the  producer  reaUzes  or  receives  ror  marble  blocks  at 
point  of  loading.  Said  $1.05  represents,  besides  the  immediate  cost 
of  quarrying  and  transferring  to  the  point  of  loading  (Poggio),  a 
reasonable  royaltj  for  the  raw  matenal  in  the  developed  quarry, 
interest  upon  capital  invested,  and  the  producer's  profit,  out  in  what 
proportion  it  is  not  known  to  us  and  naturally  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained except  from  the  producers  themselves  in  Italy. 
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After  adding  for  freight  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  iov  duty  65 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  average  selling  price  in  New  York  of  Car- 
rara marble  in  blocks,  taking  the  run  of  the  quarry,  the  same  as 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  about  $2.70  per  cubic  foot 
alongside  ship. 

John  Eisele,  ofBaUerson  dc  Eisde, 

Robert  C.  Fisher,  of  The  R.  C.  Fisher  Company, 

E.  J.  McGratty,  of  McGraUy  c&  SoriSy 

J.  W.  Harrison,  of  EUin,  Kitson  &  Co,, 

C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C,  D,  Jackson  cfe  Co,, 

W.  K.  Fertig,  of  The  R,  C  Fisher  Company, 

John  R.  Taber,  of  Taher  dc  Co,, 

Committee  New  York  Marble  Industry. 
By  John  Eisele,  Chairman, 


Exhibit  B. 

the  cost  of  producing  marble  in  tennessee. 

In  Tennessee  the  present  cost  of  quarrying  the  marble,  not  includ- 
ing any  royalty,  charge  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  quarry,  or  interest 
on  investment,  is  about  70  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  seUing  price 
of  the  blocks  so  produced,  taking  the  average  of  the  different  grades 
produced,  is  now  about  $1  per  cubic  foot,  f .  o.  b.  cars, 

Evans  Marble  Company,  per  W.  H.  Evans,  president; 
Godfrey  Marble  Company,  per  W.  H.  Evans,  presi- 
dent. All  producers  and  (juarrymen  of  Tennessee 
marbles,  as  per  memorial  signed.  By  B.  L.  Pease, 
chairman,  authorized  to  sign. 


Exhibit  C. 
the  cost  of  producing  marble  in  vermont. 

The  average  cost  of  quarrying  blocks  at  all  of  the  quarries  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company  during  the  year  1907  was  64.8  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  not  including  any  rovalty  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
developed  quarry,  or  any  interest  cnarge  on  investment,  or  any  share 
of  the  general  expenses  of  the  company,  whose  business  is  only  partly 
quarrying. 

Of  said  64.8  cents  per  cubic  foot  73  per  cent  w^as  the  pay  roll  paid  to 
employees  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  balance  was  for  supplies, 
sucn  as  coal  and  steel,  into  which  labor  largely  enters. 

During  the  year  1907  the  average  price  realized  by  this  company 
for  all  its  marble  actually  sold,  taking  all  grades  quarried,  was  96 
cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the  block  at  the  quarry. 

Vermont  Marble  Co., 
E.  R.  Morse,  Treasurer, 
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Exhibit  D. 

relative   cost   of   manufacturing   articles   from   marble   in 
united  states  and  abroad. 

In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  marble  the  same  macliinery  is 
available  and  in  fact  is  used  on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  The  cutting, 
carving,  and  polishing  of  marble,  however,  is  largely  done  by  hand 
everywhere. 

The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  marble  blocks  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1907,  was  43.46  per  cent  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  on 
manufactured  marble  is  50  per  cent.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  value 
of  the  marble  is  concerned,  used  in  making  an  article,  the  duty  is 
substantially  the  same  on  the  rough  marble  whether  brought  in  in 
blocks  or  in  manufactures.  The  only  protection  that  an  American 
manufacturer  receives  is  a  protection  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  cost  of  the  Italian  labor  employed  in  manufacturing. 

In  the  United  States — for  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
marble  cutters  are  paid  $5,  carvers  $5.50,  and  polishers  $4  for  a  work- 
ing day  of  eight  hours.  In  Italy  marble-cutters  are  paid  $1.60  to  $2, 
polishers  $1,  and  carvera  $2  to  $2.50  for  a  working  day  of  ten  hours. 
The  average  rate  of  wages  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  marble  is  about  300  per  cent  more  in  tne  United  States  than  in 
Italy,  whereas  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  gives 
a  preference  of  only  50  per  cent. 

John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele;  Robert  C.  Fisher,  of 
the  R.  C.  Fisher  Company;  E.  J,  McGratty,  of  Mc- 
Gratty  &  Sons;  J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  & 
Company;  C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Com- 

Sany;  W.  K.  Ferti^,  of  the  R.  C.  Fisher  Company; 
ohn  R.  Taber,  of  Taber  &  Company;  committee 
New  York  marble  industry,  by  John  Ertin,  chairman. 


SCHEDULE  C-METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


BAR  IRON. 

MEKBEES  OF  THE  WESTEEIST  BAE  lEOlSr  ASSOCIATIOE  ASK 
THAT  IE  ADJUSTMEBT  OF  EATES  THE  COMPAEATIVE  LABOB 
COST  BE   COESIDEKED. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  27,  1908. 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Second  sesrsion,  Sixtieth  Congress, 

Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  file  this  brief  on  behalf  of  the  bar  iron 
manufacturers,  members  of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Association.  This 
association  is  composed  of  manufacturers  of  bar  iron  having  plants 
in  the  States  of  Onio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  and  oi^aniaed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  adjusting  wage  scales  for  their  employees 
through  the  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Association.  They  employ 
a  secretary  who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  adjustment  of  rates  of 
wages  and  disputes  between  any  member  of  the  association  and  his 
employees. 

The  manufacturers  of  bar  iron  have  appeared  before  your  committ^ 
and  suggested  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  one-tenth  per  pound  or 
$2  per  ton,  and  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  in  the  adiustment 
of  clause  123  of  Schedule  C,  you  give  due  consideration  to  the  diflFer- 
ence  in  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
only  able  to  obtain  the  wages  paid  for  similar  labor  paid  in  England, 
while  on  the  Continent  we  believe  wages  to  be  considerably  less. 

British  statistics  do  not  give  the  price  per  ton  on  mill  men's  wages, 
but  they  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  price  of  puddUng,  advancing 
and  declining  with  the  same.  In  the  year  1907  the  wages  paid  for 
puddling  in  Great  Britain  was — 

Per  ton. 

Northumberland  diHtrict $2.  26 

West  of  Scotland  district 2. 43 

Midlands  dL^trict 2.  31 

Average  price 2. 33 

while  during  the  same  year,  1907,  the  price  per  ton  paid  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  to  its  employees  for  the  same  class  of  work  was 
from  $6.50  to  86.62J  per  ton,  or,  in  other  words,  the  English  puddler 
received  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  what  was  paid  to  the  puddlers  in  the 
mills  of  your  petitioners;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  proportion  of  difference  in  all  other  classes  of  labor. 
Our  agreement  with  the  Amalgamated  Association  provides  that 
whenever  the  selling  price  of  bar  iron  advances  $1  per  ton  above  the 
base  rate  that  the  labor  shall  advance  from  1  to2i  per  cent,  according 
to  the  scale  of  each  particular  department.  That  at  the  present  time  is 
6  per  cent  above  base  rates.  So  that  if  by  any  undue  reduction  in  the 
tariff  rates  you  should  bring  about  lower  prices  for  bar  iron,  the  labor 
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employed  in  its  manufacture  must  suffer  its  proportion  of  the  lower 
prices. 

The  mills  making  iron  bars  are  in  no  way  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  but  as  steel  bars  can  in  a  lar^e  number  of  places  be  used 
to  take  the  place  of  iron  bars^  the  price  of  steel  largely  influences  the 
selling  price  of  iron  bars.  The  manufacture  of  steel  bars  being  largely 
a  mechanical  proposition  while  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars  must 
nec^sarily  remain  one  of  skilled  manual  labor,  the  cost  of  producing 
the  same  is  considerably  higher  and,  at  the  present  time,  at  least  $3.50 
per  ton  above  the  cost  of  steel  bars.  Therefore  we  ask  that  the  same 
differential  be  maintained  as  in  the  present  tariff  bill. 

The  mills  making  iron  bars  are  scattered  all  over  this  country  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  are  considered 
small  mills  whose  tonnage  is  not  large,  but  who  supply  a  certain 
locality  with  its  merchant  bars  largelv  made  from  tne  scrap  made 
in  its  own  market,  which  is  considered  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
those  producing  scrap  in  those  sections,  and  should  be  considered  in 
making  up  this  schedule.  For  the  above  reasons  we  ask  that  in 
fixing  the  tariff  on  iron  bars  you  give  due  consideration — 

First.  To  the  difference  in  wa^es  paid  to  the  labor  in  this  country 
and  that  paid  in  other  countries  engaged  in  manufacturing  the 
same  product. 

Second.  That  on  account  of  the  largely  increased  cost  of  produc- 
ing iron  bars  over  steel  that  whatever  may  be  the  rate  agreed  upon 
you  will  maintain  a  corresponding  differential  between  steel  and 
iron  bars  as  in  the  present  tariff  measure. 

Third.  That  on  account  of  the  mills  making  iron  bars  being  scat- 
tered through  so  many  localities  the  people  in  so  many  States  of  this 
l^nion  are  interested  in  the  presei-vation  of  this  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  H.  Nutt,  Secretary, 
Western  Bar  Iron  Association, 


BUILDERS'  HARDWARE  AND  LOCKS. 

THE  KUSSELL  &  EBWDT  MAlRJFACTTJBIirQ  COMPAITT  OF 
NEW  BEITAIir,  COirar.,  ASKS  THAT  PBESEHT  DUTIES  BE 
BETAIHED. 

New  BRrTAiN,  Coxx., 

November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hov.se  of  Representatives,  Washington,  /?.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  company  is  one  of  the  foremost  producers  of 
builders'  hardware  and  locks  in  America.  Our  product  is  covered  by 
paragraph  193  under  Schedule  C  of  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897. 
The  rate  of  duty  there  imposed,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  has  been 
sufiicient  to  protect  us  against  foreign  competition,  and  we  consider 
it  adequate.  The  hardware  industry'  has  prospered  under  this  rate  of 
duty,  and  yet  this  measure  of  protection  has  not  fostered  monopoly, 
insured  inordinate  or  unreasonable  profits,  or  wrought  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.     We  pleaci,  therefore,  that  the  present  rate 
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of  duty  upon  builders'  hardware  and  locks,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  retained  in  the  tariff  bill  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  shortly  formulate. 

Efforts  which  our  company  has  made  during  the  past  year  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  cost  figures  of  foreign-made  hard- 
ware which  we  would  have  liked  to  present  to  your  committese  in  com- 
parison with  American  costs  of  the  same  articles,  in  support  of  our 
contention  that  the  rate  of  duty  at  present  imposed  upon  such  articles 
is  not  unreasonable.  We  can  lay  before  you,  however,  selling  prices 
of  certain  articles  of  French  and  English  manufacture,  and  set  against 
them  the  cost,  exclusive  of  profit  or  selling  expense,  of  reproducing 
such  articles  in  America. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  we  have  selected  two  classes  of  goods: 
From  the  French,  the  very  highest  quality  bronze  hardware,  hand 
chased,  in  the  cost  of  which  65  per  cent  is  labor.  From  the  English, 
goods  of  the  cheapest  possible  description  in  which  labor  figures  52 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  as  produced  in  this  country.  These  two 
classes  of  builders'  hardware,  extremes  in  both  cjuality  and  cost, 
have  been  selected  as  typical  because  of  the  beanng  of  each  class 
upon  the  question  of  labor,  the  one  showing  the  greatest  possible 
ratio  of  labor  to  the  total  cost,  the  other  the  least.  Little  hardware 
of  the  French  type  is  made  in  this  countiy.  The  demand  for  goods 
of  this  high  standard  is  limited  and  is  supplied  from  abroad,  notwith- 
standing the  45  per  cent  duty  against  it.  Its  high  price,  even  as 
made  in  French  ractories,  restricts  its  sale;  and  in  a  large  degree  it 
is,  under  present  conditions,  noncompetitive  with  high-CTade 
American  hardware.  The  English  goods,  however,  would,  if  admit- 
ted free  or  at  a  materially  lower  duty,  come  into  competition  with 
our  hardware  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  not  of  a  dis- 
tinctly American  type.  P^nglish  and  German  manufacturers  have 
always  been  very  alert  to  meet  the  demands  of  foreign  markets,  and 
with  the  barriers  let  down  thev  would  undoubtedly  flood  our  markets 
with  goods  of  this  class  ma3e  to  conform  to  American  tastes^ or 
preferences  and  to  fulfill  American  requirements  of  service  or  duty. 

It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  table  given  below 
the  French  or  English  figures  state  the  selling  price,  whicii  undoubt- 
edly comprises  a  reasonable  manufacturer's  profit.  The  American 
figures,  on  the  other  hand,  give  only  the  actual  cost  of  production 
with  no  addition  for  profit,  and  with  no  provision  for  expense  of 
marketing  the  goods. 


^,,,,,,.  S^ellin,       American 

FRENCH  HARDWARE.  , 

Escutcheons  A each. . |  $3. 28  $8. 94 

Bolts  D do.... I  12.71  46.94 

Drop  handle  C do 2. 67  7. 39 

ENOUSH  HARDWARE. 

Chain  door  fast  D dozen . . ;  .60  1. 08 

Door  knocker  K do 1. 38  l.  62 

Doorknob  F do I  4. 09  4. 80 

Knob,  drop  and  rose  G set. . '  2. 58  3. 07 

Shop-door  lock  II dozen . . '  1. 76  3. 33 

Push  plate  I do .86  1. 20 

Push  plate  K do '  .78  1  44 

Push  plate  L.. do....'  .90  ,  1.68 

Drawer  pull  M do ,  .40  47 
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The  instances  cited  have  been  chosen  at  random  from  a  considerable 
list  of  foreign-made  goods  upon  which  we  have  computed  costs.  Ex- 
amples might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  as  these  are  altogether 
typical  it  seems  unnecessary  to  burden  the  argument. 

The  selling  prices  given  in  this  memorandum  are  those  prevailing  in 
the  home  markets  of  the  producing  countries.  They  are  not  export 
prices,  made  to  work  off  surplus  product  with  but  small  regard  to  cost. 
They  are  the  prices  at  which  the  makers  sell  to  their  own  people,  and  it 
is  a  fair  presumption  that  they  include  a  manufacturer's  profit.  A  com- 
parison of  these  figures  and  an  analysis  of  the  costs  of  foreign  goods  as 
reproduced  in  this  country  forces  the  following  conclusion:  That  even 
with  the  present  rates  of  dutv  American  hardware  makers  are  power- 
less to  compete  with  French  manufacturers  of* the  highest  tvpe  of 
hand-finished  goods;  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  now  imposed  upon 
hardware  is  not  more  than  enough  to  exclude  ordinarv  commercial 
lines  of  English  wares;  and  that  any, even  moderate,  reduction  in  the 
tariflF  upon  goods  in  which  labor  is  so  large  a  factor,  as  from  52  to  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost,  must  have  the  effect  of  crippling  the  manufac- 
turer and  discouraging  capital  from  investment  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness or  of  reducing  labor  to  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  English 
hardware  trade. 

As  bearing  upon  these  conditions  we  quote  the  statement  recently 
made  us  by  a  brass  founder  of  Birmingnam,  that  the  operations  of 
brass  grinding  and  brass  polishing  in  liis  establishment  were  per- 
formed by  boys  and  girls  at  wages  of  from  50  to  75  cents  a  day.  This 
is  the  hardest  and  most  exhausting  kind  of  labor,  which  the  enlight- 
ened American  employer  would  consider  it  absolutely  wrong  to 
require  of  girls,  women,  or  even  of  young  boys.  The  English  manufac- 
turer quoted  protested  against  it,  but  excused  the  practice  as  one 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  conditions  of  trade.  This  same  work  is 
performed  in  the  trade  in  this  country  by  men  alone  at  wages  ranging 
irom  $1.80  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  statement  referred  to,  taken  in  con- 
junction M-ith  foreign  prices  of  buildere'  hardware,  forces  the  conclusion 
that  this  instance  is  typical  of  English  industrial  conditions;  and  that, 
if  the  barriers  now  set  up  against  the  importation  of  English  goods  are 
measureably  relaxed,  English  rates  of  wages  and  standards  of  living 
must  eventually  prevail  in  the  American  hardware  industry. 

To  sum  up,  then:  The  hardware  industry  has  prospered  under  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  terms  of  the  Dingley  tanff.  The  indus- 
try has  not  been  centralized  in  a  few  hands  during  this  era  of  protec- 
tion, but  has  remained  an  open  trade,  dominated  by  no  trust,  but 
distinguished  by  progressive  and  earnest  competition,  which  has 
made  for  increased  efficiency  of  plants  and  improved  economical 
methods  of  production.  The  rise  m  the  price  of  builders'  hardware 
during  this  period  has  not  exceeded  (if,  indeed,  it  has  equaled)  the 
ratio  of  increased  values  in  other  items  of  building  construction,  indi- 
cating that  it  is  not  through  oppression  of  the  consumer  that  the 
industry  has  flourished.  The  rates  now  ruling  fail  to  shut  out  the 
importation  of  the  highest  quality  of  French  liard ware;  but  as  the 
deinand  for  such  goods  is  small  and  their  manufacture  is  not  now 
being  carried  on  in  America,  no  exception  is  taken  to  tliis  fact  nor 
any  desire  expressed  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  such  goods.  A 
lower  tariff  upon  English  and  German  hardware  tnan  is  now  enforced 
will  eventually  open  our  doors  to  heavy  importation  of  medium 
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grade  and  cheap  goods  which  our  foreign  competitors,  with  their 
aptitude  for  imitation,  will  quickly  pattern  after  American  types. 
It  is  self-evident  from  consideration  of  the  selling  prices  of  for^m 
makers  that  emy  material  reduction  of  the  tariff  must  extinguish  the 

{>rofits  of  American  hardware  makers  unless  the  wage  rate  now  in 
orce  in  their  trade  be  materially  reduced.  Because  labor  is  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  hardware  any  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedules  which  does  not  take  full  account  of  the  widely  different 
wage  conditions  in  the  industry  at  home  and  abroad  will  react  most 
disastrously  upon  the  scale  of  living  of  operatives  in  the  trade  which 
we  represent.  The  manufacturer  would  have  but  two  alternatives 
open  to  him;  to  so  reduce  his  labor  costs  eus  to  bring  them  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  his  foreign  competitor,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
such  measure  of  protection  as  the  new  tariff  might  afford,  or  to  go 
out  of  business. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  record  our  belief  that  the  subject  now 
being  reviewed  by  your  committee  can  have  full,  impartial,  and 
adequate  consideration  only  at  the  hands  of  a  nonpartisan  tariff 
commission,  such  as  was  appointed  by  the  German  Government 
when  revision  of  the  Gorman  tariff  was  pending.  The  very  fact 
that  we  are  manufacturers  puts  out  of  our  reach  information  regard- 
ing the  conditions  surrounding  our  own  industry  abroad  which 
might  be  readily  accessible  to  a  government  commission,  even  were 
the  cost  of  collecting  information  which  must  be  personally  sought 
left  out  of  calculation. 

The  project  of  a  tariff  commission  having  to  all  appearances  been 
abandoned,  as  we  are  denied  that  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  our  own  trade  abroad  which  the  labors  of  such  a  commission 
would  afford,  and  wliich  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  most  difficult 
for  interested  parties  like  ourselves  to  obtain.  Consequently,  we 
can  base  our  arguments  upon  such  facts  only  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  or  as  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Certain  figures 
which  we  have  collected  are  set  before  you  above.  They  represent 
the  average  of  conditions  as  we  find  them.  Basing  our  deductions 
upon  such  data  we  reiterate  our  conviction  that  the  tariff  schedules, 
so  far  as  they  affect  builders'  hardware  and  locks,  ought  to  be  left 
undisturbed  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 
Isaac  D.  Russell,  Vice-Presidents 


CLOCKS. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BEIEF  FILED  BY  WALTER  CAMP,  OF  THE  BTEW 
HAVEN,  (CONN.)  CLOCK  COMPANY. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  /,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washin^oTiy  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  Clock  makers  in  America  have  for  nearly  a  half 
century  been  improving  the  manufacture  of  timepieces  from  the  day 
of  the  old  wooden  movement  to  the  present  high  grade  of  cut-steel 
pinion  work. 

They  have  been  typical  American  institutions  and  have  gven 
employment  to  thousands  of  high-class,  intelligent  workmen.  They 
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have  not  been  exploited  into  a  trust,  nor  have  any  of  the  individual 
concerns  been  capitalized  even  up  to  the  amount  of  actual  invest- 
ment. They  have  been  conservatively  managed  and  have  averaged 
in  dividends  in  the  last  twenty  years  an  amount  hardly  commen- 
surate to  an  average  manufacturing  risk.  Three  out  of  a  dozen  have 
gone  under. 

During  that  time  they  have,  by  economies  of  manufacture  and  the 
keenness  of  Yankee  ingenuity  in  devising  special  machinery,  reduced 
the  average  price  to  the  consumer  of  eight-day  mantel  clocks  nearly 
50  per  cent  and  the  price  of  the  ordinary  standard  nickel  clock  more 
than  60  per  cent. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  American  manufacturers  had,  by  enter- 
prise and  quality,  secured  considerable  export  outlet  for  their  goods 
and  when  tne  merit  of  the  product  had  won  its  own  way,  several  for- 
eign countries  sent  secretly  their  best  men  over  here,  and  these  men 
so^ht  and  obtained  employment  at  the  bench  in  our  factories. 

Tney  remained  varying  times,  even  as  long  as  two  years,  surrepti- 
tiously acquiring  the  knowledge  of  American  manufacturers,  and 
upon  their  return  taking  those  methods  with  them.  They  imitated 
the  shape  and  conformation  of  our  best-known  clocks,  and  finally 
took  the  actual  American  names  and  labels,  and  by  means  of  these 
methods  of  piracy  turned  many  markets  against  us,  both  directly  by 
oflFering  the  goods  with  these  descriptions  and  indirectly  hj  giving 
poorer  quality  under  the  names,  thus  lessening  the  esteem  m  which 
these  names  had  been  known. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  of  late  years  these  countries  have  sent  in 
goods  here  valuing  at  prices  below  those  home-selling  prices  which 
Canada  has  met  by  their  dumping  acts  and  which  the  clock  manu- 
facturers wish  to  see  corrected.  We  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  of 
tariff,  but  we  do  ask  that  no  lowering  take  place.  The  present  tariff 
is  not  prohibitive.     Foreign  clocks  come  in  steadily  and  increasingly. 

As  stated,  we  are  not  making  an  income  from  our  investment 
commensurate  with  the  standara  of  manufacturing  risk.  We  have 
lowered  the  price  of  our  product  50  to  60  per  cent  solely  through  our 
own  improvements  in  manufacture  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  none  of 
our  materials  have  decreased  in  cost,  but  many  have  risen,  and  we  are 
paying  our  labor  more.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  our  clocks 
IS  labor  alone. 

We  are  giving  employment  to  7,000  to  10,000  of  the  best  class  of 
American  employees,  several  of  us  having  working  in  our  shops  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  helped  make  American  clocks  famous. 

Besides  reducing  the  cost  of  clocks  nearly  one-half  to  our  own 
countrymen,  we  are  not  selling  them  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  at 
home,  and  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  at  once  wipe  out  the  profits 
in  the  industry,  as  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  above  condition.  It 
would  eventually  reduce  or  throw  out  of  employment  these  men  and 
women  who  have  inherited  certain  rights  not  to  be  Hghtly  considered. 
The  competition  from  abroad  is  keen  enough  as  it  is,  and  the  protec- 
tion given  these  people  is  from  a  compjetition  that  pays  a  man  not 
much  more  in  a  week  than  we  pay  him  in  two  and  a  naif  days,  and  a 
woman  hardly  in  a  week  what  we  actually  pay  her  in  a  day  and  a 
half.     And  this  help  of  theirs  works  eleven  hours  a  day. 

New  Haven  Clock  Company, 
Walter  Camp. 
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GRINDING  MACHINERY, 

THE  DIAHOim  MACHUTE   COMPANT,  PBOVIDEITCE,  B.  I.,  ASKS 
BEDUCTIOir  OF  DUTIES  OIT  ITS  BAW  MATEBIALS. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  2, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

H(mse  of  Bepresentatives,  Wdshington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  As  manufacturers  of  grinding  machinery,  we  respect- 
fully ask  leave  to  present  to  you  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which 
our  business  would  De  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  especially 
by  lower  duties  on  iron  and  steel. 

(1)  If  iron  and  steel  could  be  imported  free  of  duty,  our  trade  would 
be  greatly  increased,  especially  abroad.  In  our  machines  the  cost 
of  tne  metal  forms  a  large  element  in  the  price  of  the  machine,  fre- 
quently exceeding  the  labor  cost.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our 
larger  machines,  and  of  our  grinder  columns.  Consequently,  if  we 
were  able  to  buy  our  iron  cheaper,  we  could  sell  our  machines  much 
more  cheaply.  More  people  in  this  country  could  afford  to  buy 
grinders,  and  so  general  trade  would  benefit  as  well  as  ourselves. 
And  we  could  meet  foreign  competition  better. 

As  it  is  now,  high  prices  are  a  marked  obstacle  to  sales  abroad. 
Moreover,  the  price  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  American  steel  and  iron 
exceeds  the  foreign  price  of  these  same  metals  by  a  margin  equal  to 
the  duty.  Our  foreign  competitors  buy  American  steel  and  iron 
much  cheaper  than  Americans  do,  and  consequently  can  undersell 
Americans  abroad. 

So  far  it  has  occasionally  been  possible  to  justify  higher  prices  on 
the  ground  of  superior  design  and  workmanship.  Of  late  years, 
however,  this  superiority  has  become  less  marked  because  the  Ger- 
mans have  improved  their  shop  methods  and  copied  our  designs. 
We  have  several  times  felt  that  they  have  copied  our  own  machines. 
Consequently  our  German  sales  have  fallen  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  can  not  hope  to  recover  lost  groimd  unless  we  can  com- 
pete with  them  on  the  basis  of  an  open  market  for  iron  and  steel. 

(2)  The  same  conditions  apply  to  other  articles  in  a  lesser  degree. 
Lumber  is  a  very  heavy  item  in  boxing  for  foreign  shipments,  and 
free  lumber  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  in  foreign  sales. 

During  the  coal  strike  of  1902  we  had  an  inkling  of  the  blessing  that 
free  coal  would  bring,  for  we  were  able  to  import  free  of  duty  a  cargo 
from  Wales,  and  for  once  burnt  cheap  and  good  coal. 

Lower  duties  on  paint  and  oils  would  also  benefit  us. 

(3)  There  is  another  obstacle  to  foreign  trade  which  might  be  re- 
moved through  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Besides  the  disadvantage  of 
high-priced  metals  and  supphes,  American  tool  builders  are  obliged 
to  overcome  retaliatory  tariffs  which  have  been  imposed  by  foreign 
countries.  From  this  cause  our  Russian  trade  has  decUned  greatly. 
Our  Austrian  a^ent  lately  wrote  us  as  follows,  speaking  of  a  grinder  £e 
had  ordered:  '*  We  have  to  make  the  column  in  Vienna  on  account  of 
the  hisjh  frei2:ht  charges  and  duty,  the  duty  alone  being  $2.50  per  100 

Sounds.     With  this  price  added  to  your  price  Ust,  we  never  could 
ave  sold  the  machine. '* 

And  now  we  are  informed  that  France  is  considering  a  marked  in- 
crease in  her  duties  on  machinery.  This  would  practically  wipe  out 
our  sales  to  Fenwick  Freres  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  France.     They  are  our 
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largest  foreign  customers,  and  do  a  considerable  portion  of  our  whole 
business.  They  also  pay  very  promptly.  The  loss  of  their  trade 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  us. 

Consequently,  we  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  recom- 
mend a  reduction  of  duties  on  the  chief  imports  from  France,  in 
l-etum  for  which  we  may  secure  concessions  on  her  part,  or  at  least 
prevent  the  imposition  of  higher  duties.  We  hope  that  a  similar 
pohcy  of  reciprocity  may  be  used  toward  other  nations.  Not  onlv 
would  this  throw  down  the  tariff  walls  erected,  or  about  to  be  erected, 
against  American  ^oods,  but  it  would  promote  good  feeling  toward 
this  country,  and  increase  the  desire  to  buy  American  gooas. 

(4)  \\e  ao  not  expect  to  gain  all  these  advantages  from  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  \dthout  some  concession  on  our  part.  It  would  not  be 
fair  that  all  protection  should  be  taken  from  the  iron  and  steel  people, 
while  the  machinery  manufacturers  were  still  heavily  protected.  We 
feel  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  buy  our  raw  materials  in  the  cheapest 
markets  that  American  enterprise  and  American  skill  in  workmanship 
and  design  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  foreign  competition 
without  fear.  Despite  our  many  disadvantages  under  the  present 
system,  we  are  able  to  meet  foreign  competition  abroad  to  some  extent. 
AVith  these  disadvantages  removed,  it  will  not  threaten  us  seriously  at 
home,  even  though  there  be  no  duty  on  machinery. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  nrst .  because  it  will 
increase  our  foreign  sales,  and  secondly,  because  it  will  lower  machin- 
ery prices  in  this  country,  and  so  increase  the  machinery  trade  at 
home. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Diamond  Machine  Company, 
By  Z.  Chafee,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


KNITTING  NEEDLES. 

Germantown,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  paragraph  165  in  the  Dingley  Act,  would 
say  that  we  are  importers  of  knittmg  machine  needles.  The  fact 
that  we  do  exist  would  perhaps  be  argument  enough  that  the  duty 
we  are  paying  is  not  too  much.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  this  duty 
should  te  lowered  somewhat,  as  it  would  be  a  help  to  the  American 
knitting  mill,  and  no  hardship  to  the  American  needle  manufacturer. 
Needles  are  sold  in  this  country  as  low  as  $2.25  per  thousand.  Thej 
range  in  price  from  this  to  over  $20.  Taking  into  consideration  this 
wide  range  in  price,  we  think  you  can  readily  appreciate  that  the 
specific  duty  or  $1  per  thousand  makes  the  importing  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  needles  impossible.  We  therefore  think  this  specific  duty 
should  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  writer  has  been  importing  needles  for  over  ten  years,  so  feels 
that  he  should  be  quite  famiUar  with  this  Une  of  business.  Any 
questions  you  would  care  to  put  to  us,  we  will  gladly  answer  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Beckert  Needle  and  Supply  Co., 
C.  Walker  Jones,   Treasurer. 
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LEAD. 

THE  TACOMA  CHAXBEB  OF  COMMEBCE  AVD  BOAED  OF  TRADE 
PROTESTS  AOAnrST  REDUCTION  OF  DXJTT  OV  LEAD. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  November  23,  1908,  ^ 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee , 

Washington,  D,  C 
Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  desires  to  join 
in  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariflF  on  lead  and  desires  to 
state  that  it  is  our  firm  belief  if  the  duty  on  lead  is  reduced  it  will 
surely  close  down  the  lead  mines  of  the  northwest  and  stop  develop- 
ments of  the  lead  mines  of  Alaska,  which  are  now  in  their  infancy. 
Higher  wages  paid  in  the  Utiited  States  as  against  Mexico,  Australia, 
and  Spain  would  make  competition  with  these  foreign  countries 
impossible  for  us. 

Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade. 


Letters  and  telegrams  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  following:  Lewis  E.  Anouiy,  state  mineralogist  of  Cali- 
fornia; Board  of  Trade  of  Silverton,  Colo.;  Dunkin  Mining  Com- 
pany, Leadville,  Colo. ;  The  Luema  Mining  Company,  LeadviUe,  Colo. : 
San  Juan  Mining  Association,  Silverton,  Colo.;  T.  S.  Wood,  Lead- 
ville, Colo.;  Spokane  (Wash.)  Stock  Exchange;  The  Aburdix  G.  M. 
and  M.  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  E.  I.  Palmer,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  The  American 
National  Bank,  Leadville,  Colo.;  Weber  Club,  Ogden,  Utah;  Durango 
(Colo.)  Board  of  Trade;  Z.  F.  Higginbotham  &  Sons,  Fertile,  Mo.; 
Denver  (Colo.)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Commerical  Club,  Salt  Lake 
City,Utah;  New  Monarch  MiningCompany, Leadville, Colo.  ;Utah  Mine 
Operators'  Association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  James  Long,  Potosi. 
Mo.;  J.  F.  Callbreath,  jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Secretary  American  Mining 
Congress;  Helena  (Mont.)  Commercial  Club;  Madison  Land  and  Lead 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Colorado  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Denver,  Colo. ;  Hon.  John  C.  Cutler,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  governor  of 
Utah;  Southeast  Missouri  Lead  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Missoula,  Mont.;  L.  W.  Hutton,  Spokane,  Wash.: 
Parks  Brothers,  Spokane,  Wash.;  East  Pacific  Mining  Company, 
Helena,  Mont.;  WilliamA.Nicholls,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Montana  Mine  Owners'  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. ;  Exchange  National  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

LEAD,  AND  ZINC  ORE. 

LEADVniE,  COLO.,  HINEES  PEOTEST  AOAHTST  EEDTTCTIOir  OF 
LEAD  DUTY,  AITD  ASK  FOE  DUTY  GIT  ZINC  OEES. 

Leadville,  Colo.,  November  23,  190S 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Cliairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Tlouse  of  nepresenfatives,  Washington,  Z?>  C: 
On  behalf  of  Leadville,  one  of  the  greatest  mining  camps  this 
country  has  known,  and  whose  business  has  been  greatly  depressed  bv 
the  low  prices  of  metals,  we  ask  your  committee  not  to  allow  any 
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reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead,  and  also  that  you  place  a  tariff  upon 
zinc  in  ores  and  spelter  so  that  mining  in  Colorado  may  be  stimulated 
and  helped.  Any  reduction  in  our  lead  tariff  will  have  the  effect  of 
closing  our  lead  mines  and  thereby  reduce  the  capacity  of  our  lead 
smelters  for  handling  our  other  ores.  These  are  vital  needs  of  the 
mining  interests  of  Colorado  and  many  mines  are  now  operating 
without  profit,  relying  upon  the  Repuolican  tariff  to  bring  better 
prices  and  some  profit  in  the  very  near  future. 

Kenneth  L.  Fahnestock,  Charles  Cavender,  National 
committeemen  for  Colorado ;  The  Ibex  Mining  Com- 
pany, A.  V.  Hunter,  president;  John  F.  Campion, 
general  manager  Wolcott  Mining  Company;  Robert 
B.  Estey,  general  manaj?er  Dunkm  Minmg  Company, 
and    Luema    Mining    Company;  Warren    F.    Page, 

feneral  manager  New  Monarch  Mining  Company: 
ames  B.  McDonald,  general  manager  International 
Mining  Companj;  H.  M.  Shepard,  general  manager 
Iron  Chute  Mming  Companv;  G.  H.  F.  Meyer, 
general  manager,  chairman  Lake  County  Republican 
Committee. 


Letters  and  telegrams  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  following:  Ijeadville  Light  and  Power  Co.,  the  Herald- 
Democrat,  Big  Chief  Mining  Company,  Sunday  Mining  Company, 
Rangola  Mining  Company,  Louisville  Mining  Company,  Evemng 
Star  Mining  Company,  Iron  Silver  Mining  Company,  George  F. 
Campion,  John  A.  Ewing,  W.  E.  Bowden,  Leadville  Citizens'  Improve- 
ment Association,  Small  Hopes  Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
Leadville  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Fanny  Rawlins  Mining 
Company,  Boreeim  Mining  Company,  International  Mining  Company, 
all  or  Leadville,  Colo. ;  A.  W.  Kopp,  Congressman-elect,  Platteville, 
Wig.;  Lead  and  Zinc  Miners'  Association,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 


LUMBER,  SHINGLES,  AND  LEAD. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  November  S4j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cmnmittee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
In  behalf  business  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Northwest  this 
chamber  protests  against  repeal  tariff  lumber,  shingles,  and  lead. 

Seattle  Chamber  Commerce. 


MACHINE  TOOLS. 

BBFKESEFTATIVES    OF   THE    MACHUfE-TOOL   HTDUSTBT   ASK 
FOB  PBOTECTION  OF  ITS  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Xov(mherSO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cornrnittee. 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned, representatives  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  of  the  United  States,  voicmg  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
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opinion  of  machine-tool  manufacturers  generalljr,  respectfully  petition 
your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  that 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  inasmuch  as  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  to 
foreign  countries,  some  of  wmch  have  been  continuously  raising  their 
tariff  against  us,  and  to-dav  threaten  such  a  fvurther  advance  as  will 
be  practically  prohibitive  (as,  for  instance^  in  the  proposed  French 
tariff  advance),  therefore  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
favoring  a  reduction  in  the  present  domestic  tariff  on  our  product 
(machine  tools)  wherever  such  reduction  will  secure  for  us  a  corre- 
sponding consideration  in  the  tariffs  levied  against  American  machine 
tools  by  foreign  countries. 

And  to  this  end  we  rec^uest  that  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent 
be  maintained  as  a  maximum  tariff,  and  that  a  minimum  tariff  of 
30  per  cent  be  established  with  which  we  may  favor  such  foreign 
countries  as  in  return  may  favor  us  in  their  tariff  schedules. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  C.  Wood  Wal- 
ter, secretary  and  treasurer;  The  American  Tool 
Works  Company,  by  J.  B.  Doan,  vice-nresident;  The 
W.  P.  Davis  Machme  Company,  W.  r.  Davis,  presi- 
dent; Flather  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  H.  L.  Flather, 
treasurer;  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Fred  L.  Eberhardt, 
president ;  The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Murray  Shipley,  vice-president  and  secretary; 
The  Hendey  Macnine  Company,  C.  H.  Alvord,  gen- 
eral manager;  W.  F.  and  John  Barnes  Company,  A.  T. 
Barnes,  secretary-treasurer;  The  Springfield  Machine 
Tool  Coinpan}',  P.  E.  Montanus,  president;  Gisholt 
Machine  Company,  C.  A.  Johnson,  president. 


SXJPPLEHEirTAL    STATEHEITT    BT    COL.    ALBEBT   CLABKE,    OF 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  EELATIVE    TO  MACHIKE  TOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Seeeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sm:  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  export  of 
machine  tools.  In  my  answer  to  a  question  last  Friday  or  Saturday 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  hardly  any  export  and  you 
thought  I  was  mistaken.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  I  was.  My 
error  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  designation  of  machine  tools  is 
made  in  the  government  reports  of  merchandise  exported,  but  the 
Report  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  1907  contains  a  list  of 
"metal  working  machinery,''  in  which  I  think  machine  tools  must 
be  included,  although  by  no  means  comprising  the  whole.  The 
recapitulation  shows  an  export  to  Europe  of  $8,423,471;  to  North 
America,  $454,457;  to  South  America,  $136,070;  to  Asia,  $255,551; 
to  Oceania,  $90,990,  and  to  Africa,  $8,517,  making  a  total  of 
$9,469,056.  If  one-half  of  this  was  machine  tools  it  is  a  creditable 
exhibit. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Albert  Clabke. 
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METAL  FRAMES  FOB  TRAVELING  BAGS. 

BEFRESEVTATIVES  OF  AMEEICAN  MANXTFACTITBEBS  A§K  FOB 
RETEFTIOB^  OF  PBESEFT  DUTIES. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  24,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashingUyrhy  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  metal  frames 
for  traveling  bags,  purses,  and  pocketbook  frames,  representing  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  this  special  line  of  manu- 
racture,  respectfully  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States  and  to  request 
most  earnestly  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  main- 
tained in  any  new  tariflf  legislation  reconmiended  by  your  committee 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  manufacture  of  these  particular  frames  has  heretofore  been 
successfully  carried  on  in  this  country  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  styles  peculiarly  our  own  and  suited  only  to  American  tastes 
which  acted  as  a  sort  of  protection  to  our  manufacturers  in  addition 
to  tariff  duties. 

This  situation,  however,  no  longer  exists  as  European  manufacturers 
have  copied  the  styles  of  our  frames  for  handbags,  purses,  pocket- 
books,  etc.,  and  are  making  large  importations  in  strict  competition 
with  this  now  growing  American  industry.  The  complicated  way  in 
which  importations  or  bag  and  purse  frames  enter  tne  ports  of  the 
United  State  under  the  so-called  ^'Basket  clause"  of  ^* Schedule  C — 
Metds  and  manufacturers  of"  makes  it  impossible  to  collect  with 
accuracy  any  definite  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  such  importations. 

There  is  remarkable  contrast  as  to  wages  in  this  line  of  manufacture 
between  the  workmen  of  our  country  and  those  of  the  European 
nations.  In  the  foreign  countries  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  labor 
so  poorly  paid  and  where  the  workman  is  compelled  by  necessity  to 
take  in  wages  whatever  the  storekeeper  or  manufacturer  sees  fit  to 
give.  When  working  in  shops  abroad,  the  average  rate  of  wages  for 
skilled  labor  is  from  $4  to  $8  per  week  while  in  the  United  States 
the  workman  receives  from  $21  to  $30  per  week;  unskilled  labor  from 
$4  to  $6  in  this  country;  $0.50  to  $1.50  abroad. 

The  present  tariff  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  articles  in 
question  being  taxed  under  section  193,  as  follows: 

193.  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum 
or  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty-five  per  centumjad 
valorem. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1883,  and  the  McKinley  law  of  1890 
the  rate  was  45  per  cent,  which  rate  continued  in  force  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill  of  August  27,  1894,  when  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  was  made.  This  reduction  worked  great  hardship  and 
compelled  a  number  of  our  concerns  to  cease  manufacturing  our 
frames. 

The  Dingley  law  rightfully  restored  the  tariff  to  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  wnicn  allowed  the  industry  to  recover  and  expand. 

Ours  is  a  distinct  business,  and  the  number  of  people  who  are 
engaged  in  importing  our  goods  has  increased  very  largely  within  the 
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past  few  jrears.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  and  represented  by 
your  petitioners  is  $3,000,000,  and  they  employ  over  5,000  workmen, 
who  are  paid  in  wages  over  $4,000,000.  Our  material  costs  us 
$1,350,000.  Our  operating  and  overhead  expenses  are  about 
$650,000,  leaving  us  a  net  profit  of  $650,000,  out  of  which  we  must 
stand  any  losses  through  our  customers. 

Your  petitioners  are  independent  manufacturers.  They  have  not 
formed,  nor  do  they  contemplate  forming,  any  combination,  associa- 
tion, or  trust  to  control  prices  or  the  output  of  their  manufactured 
articles. 

We  are  not  seeking  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  have  never  asked  one, 
nor  do  we  request  an  increased  duty. 

We  insist,  however,  that  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  these 
articles  of  manufacture  will  drive  vour  petitioners  out  of  business  and 
destroy  a  constantly  growing  inaustry  that  employs  at  good  wages 
thousands  of  American  workmen. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  R.  Neumann  Hardware  CompAnt, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
August  Goertz  &  Company, 

Newark,  N,  J. 
Simon  Zinn, 

Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 
L.  B.  Prahab, 

Pearl  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  J.  E.  Merqott  Company, 

Newark,  N,  J. 


MICA. 

THE  ASHEVULE  MICA  COMPANT,  ASHEVHIE,  IT.  C,  FILES  SITF- 
PLEMEFTAL  BRIEF  OPPOSIITO  AITT  BEDUCTIOIT  OF  TABIFF. 

AsHEViLLE,  N.  C,  November  28,  1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  mica  miners  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  after  hearing  the  requests  and  arguments  of  the  importers  and 
built  up  mica  (micanite)  manufacturers  to  your  committee  to  put  on 
the  free  list  or  materially  reduce  the  duty  on  the  Canadian  amber 
mica,  we  wish  to  add  to  our  statements  made  to  you  and  to  the  brief 
we  filed  the  following  facts: 

The  Canadian  amber  mica  is  used  entirely  in  the  electrical  trade 
and  in  this  line  competes,  imder  the  present  tariff,  successfully  with 
the  domestic  mica.  For  only  one  particular  electrical  purpose  is  it 
essential  and  better  than  the  domestic  mica.  This  is  for  insulation 
between  the  copper  bars  in  commutators.  For  all  other  insulation 
the  domestic  production  is  being  used  successfully.  This  variety  of 
mica  (Canadian  amber)  is  found  in  large,  usually  rich,  pockets  in  soft 
rock,  and  is  mined  generally  in  open  quarry  work,  so  that  it  is  very 
much  more  cheaply  produced  than  the  domestic  variety,  with  wages 
about  the  same.  As  the  principal  mines  in  Canada  are  owned  oy 
the  larger  electrical  manufacturing  companies.     The  larger  importers 
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of  mica  and  the  micanite  (built  up  mica)  manufacturing  companies 
or  by  parties  largely  interested  in  these  companies.  Any  reduction 
of  the  present  tariff  woidd  be  to  their  interest  without  reducing  the 
price  oi  the  article  in  which  it  was  used  by  any  appreciable  amoimt. 
There  would  be  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Urnted  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  mica  produced  in  the  United  States  would  be  driven 
entirely  out  of  the  electrical  trade. 

We  trust  therefore  you  will  give  full  consideration  to  the  plea  we 
have  n^ade  in  the  interest  of  the  American  miner  for  protection,  both 
as  against  the  Canadian  amber  product,  as  well  as  the  product  of 
India. 


Yours,  respectfully. 


AsHEViLLE  Mica  Company, 
Great  Southebn  Mica  Company, 
W.  Vance  Bbown, 
B.  C.  Geindstaff. 


NEEDLES  AND  SEWING  MACHINES. 

THE  DUBBEOW  ft  HEABVE  MANTTFACTTJEnTQ  COMPAHY,   BTEW 
TORK  CITT,  XJEGES  A  DITTT  OH  HAlTO-SEWnTG  NEEDLES. 

New  York,  November  SO,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sibs:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  items  in  the 
present  tariff  schedule  that  we  tnink  could  stand  revision  with  prac- 
tically no  injury  to  any  interest  and  with  some  increase  of  revenue  on 
one  item  to  compensate  for  any  possible  loss  on  the  other,  although 
there  is  no  certainty  that  there' will  be  any  loss.  We  refer  to  needles 
and  sewing  machines. 

(1)  Under  the  present  schedule  "hand-sewing  needles'*  are 
admitted  free.  There  is  no  reason  for  this.  They  are  not  raw 
material,  and  the  per  capita  consumption  is  so  trifling  that  a  small 
duty  on  them  would  not  be  felt  by  any  industry  and  yet  would  yield  a 
nice  round  sum  in  yearlv  revenue. 

Sewing-machine  needles  and  knitting-machine  needles  are,  however, 
taxed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  andSl  per  1,000  additional.  We 
believe  we  can  honestly  say  that  there  is  little  or  no  importation  of 
sewing-machine  needles  to  compete  with  American  manufactures,  of 
which  one  concern  practically  controls  the  market  and  exports  goods. 

The  sewing-macmne  needles  and  knitting-machine  needles  imported 
are  almost  exclusively  for  special  foreign  sewing  machines  used  here. 
(See  later  paragraphs  about  sewing  machines  in  explanation  of  this.) 

We  thiuK  the  tariff  on  sewing  and  knitting  machine  needles  should 
be  reduced.  The  $1  per  1,000  specific  duty  should  be  taken  off  and 
some  reduction  made  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  also,  say  10  per  cent. 

(2)  Sewing  macMnc*.— Sewing  machines  being  very  largely  pro- 
tected by  patents,  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  competition  from 
outside.  Foreign  copies  of  American  machines  can  not  be  sold  here 
because  of  patents,  and  copies  of  old-style  machines  are  unsalable 
here  because  they  are  too  old-fashioned. 
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It  follows,  then,  that  the  importations  of  ordinary  sewing  machines 
are  nil,  and  it  is  practically  only  special  sewing  and  embroidering 
machines  that  are  imported,  such  as  are  not  made  in  this  coimtry  at 
all,  but  which  have  been  developed  in  Europe  for  special  industries. 

A  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  sewing  machines  and  accessories  and 
parts  would  be  ample  protection,  even  if  we  wanted  to  make  any  of 
these  special  machme^  here,  and  would  still  return  revenue,  perhaps 
increased  revenue,  as  lower  cost  always  stimulates  consumption. 

After  thirty  years'  experience,  we  can  honestly  say  that  American 
manufacturers  can  and  do  sell  sewing  machines,  even  here,  as  cheaply 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  The  freight  charges  also  would  be 
sufficient  protection  to  American  manufacturers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DuRBRow  &  Hearne  Man'f'g  Co., 
P.  J.  Hearne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


THE  NATIOITAL  SEWUffG  MACHINE  COMPANT,  BELVIDEEE,  HLm 
STATES  THAT  PBESEHT  DUTIES  ARE  SATISFACTOBT. 

Belvidere,  III.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  make  defense  regarding  the  question  of 
tariff  revision  on  the  merchandise  that  we  are  interested  in. 

First.  We  are  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines  and  attachments 
and  accessories  for  same.  The  paragraph,  or  portion  of  paragraph 
imder  the  present  law  in  which  we  are  mterested  is  paragraph  193, 
and  the  duty  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  present  law  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  us,  and  we  would  regret  very  much  if  any  reduction  in 
duty  should  be  made,  as  the  principal  cost  of  sewing  machines  is  the 
labor,  and  our  principal  competitors  are  the  Germans,  and,  as  vou 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  wages  on  this  class  of  work  is 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  American  labor.  The  present  tariff  is 
sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  tlie  German  manufacturer,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  no  recluction  in  the  percentage  will  be  made  on  the 
goods  covered  under  this  paragraph,  as  it  is  none  too  high  for  full 
protection  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  American  consumer  is  not  burdened  in  the  slightest  by  the 
duty  on  sewing  machines,  as  the  internal  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  is  so  severe,  that  the  cost  of  sewing  machines  to  the 
consumer  at  the  present  time  only  pays  a  moderate  profit.  In  fart 
the  profit  on  sewing  machines  in  the  United  States  to-day  to  the 
consumer  is  less  than  it  is  on  Hour.  Therefore  the  duty  assessed  on 
sewing  machines  is  no  burden  whatsoever  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  further  state  that  our  coods  are  not  sold  in  forei^ 
countries  for  any  less  than  they  are  sold  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact  the  foreign  price  is  a  little  higher. 

Sewing-machine  needles. — Paragraph  165.  With  the  present  law 
the  duty  is  $1  per  thousand  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  don't 
consider  this  duty  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  foreign  manufacturers 
of  sewing-machine  needles,  and  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  labor  is 
concerned,  will  apply  on  needles  as  well  as  sewing  machines,  as  the 
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principal  supply  comes  from  Germany — Germany  and  England  being 
the  only  countries  manufacturing  sewing-machine  needles. 

We  advocate  a  straight,  specific  duty  on  sewing-machine  needles 
of  $3  per  thousand,  as  the  principal  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewing-machine  needles  is  laoor.  The  material  in  1,000  sewing- 
machme  needles  costs  33  cents,  and  the  cost  of  labor  $4  overhead 
expense — 33 J  per  cent  on  labor  and  10  per  cent  on  material.  Total 
cost  of  1,000  needles  $5.70.  The  Germans  seU  needles  delivered  in 
New  York  for  $5.12^. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

National  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

B.  Eldredge, 


NIPPERS  AND  PLIERS. 

THE  UTICA  DEOP  POEGE  AITO  TOOL  COMPANY,  UTICA,  IT.  Y.. 
ASKS  TO  HAVE  THEEEt  PBODUCTS  CLASSED  WITH  CUTLEBY. 

The  Utica  Drop  Forge  and  Tool  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who 
manufacture  nippers  and  pliers  and  no  other  product,  are  in  the 
keenest  competition  with  similar  goods  made  in  Germany,  and  desire 
to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

We  employ  90  to  110  men.  Our  annual  pay  rolls  are  from  $48,000 
to  $55,000. 

In  1902  the  writer  was  in  Rhenschide,  Germany,  seeing  how  tools 
similar  to  our  product  were  made,  and  what  wages  were  paid,  which 
at  that  time  were  from  60  to  80  cents,  our  money,  a  dav.  Examina- 
tion of  the  consular  reports  shows  no  increase  m  the  German  rates. 
In  other  words,  we  are  paying  our  laborers  on  the  average  per  man 
more  than  double  w^hat  is  pjaid  for  similar  work  in  Germany.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  submit  pay  roll  showing  wage  paid  for  the 
various  classes  of  laborers  compared  with  similar  classes  in  Germany. 

We  are  the  only  plant  in  tne  country  making  no  other  product 
except  that  of  nippers  and  pliers.  The  following  is  a  list  taken  from 
the  Iron  Age  Directory  of  1906,  showing  the  names  of  firms  and 
addresses  who  make  pliers  in  this  country,  but  with  them  their  nipper 
and  plier  line  is  a  side  line,  where  we  are  devoting  our  enerrjr  exclu- 
sively to  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  American  goods,  fully 
guaranteed. 

William  Shollehom  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Vaughan  cS;  Bushnell 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Peckstow  &  Wilcox  Co..  27  Murray  street. 
New  York  City;  Bridgeport  Hdw.  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Athol 
Machine  Co.,  Athol,  Mass.;  Billings  &  Spencer  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
Cronk  &  Carrier  Mfo.  Co^  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  Indianapolis  Drop  Forging 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  fiid.;  Kilbom  &  Bishop  Co.,  ISew  Haven,  Conn.; 
J.  M.  King  &  Co.,  WaterfordL  N.  Y.;  Richmond  Forgings  Corpora- 
tion, Richmond,  Va. ;  Otis  A.  Smith,  Rockfall,  Conn. ;  Columbia  Grey 
Iron  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa.;  Smith  cS;  Egge  Mfg.  Co.,  Brido:eport,  Conn.; 
D.  Saimders  Son,  lonkers.  N.  Y.;  A.  C.  Williams,  Ravina,  Ohio. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  pliers  are  imported  into  this  country  on 
payment  of  45  per  cent  duty,  being  in  the  class  of  manufactured 
metals,  making  unfair  competition. 
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We  desire  to  be  given  a  classing  under  cutlery,  section  153,  with 
penknives,  etc.,  as  the  price  of  laoor  employed  in  the  cutlery  trade 
on  the  continent  is  quite  similar  to  the  price  of  labor  paid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nippers  and  pUers. 

What  we  want  is  American  made  goods^  paid  for  bv  American 
wages,  with  a  tariff  which  will  enable  this  mdustry  to  oe  built  up, 
and  price  reduction  to  follow  naturally  by  competition  among  oui 
home  makers,  and  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Utica  Drop  Forge  and  Tool  Co., 
Per  W.  Kingman  WnrrE,  President. 


PIG  IRON. 

HEFBT  K.  McHABG,  OF  THE  YIBOnriA  EEtOH,  COAL,  AVD  COKE 
COMPAHY,  ASKS  EETEHTION  OF  PEESENT  DXTTY  OE  MO 
lEOE. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  published  reports  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
proceedings  before  your  committee  it  has  seemed  to  me  steel  and  iron 
as  affected  by  the  existing  duties  have  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
sidered as  one  subject,  whereas,  to  my  mind,  the  Tatter  is  upon  a  very 
different  basis  from  the  former,  and  it  will  be  my  endeavor  in  as  con- 
cise a  manner  as  possible  to  give  you,  knowing  full  well  your  laborious 
duties,  the  reason  why  from  my  standpoint  the  present  dutv  on  pig 
iron  should  not  be  changed,  and'l  woula  be  glad  to  appear  before  your 
committee  at  any  time  after  this  week  and  to  verify  any  statements 
made  herein,  or  to  answer  any  further  questions  the  committee  may 
desire. 

This  compam'  owns  nine  blast  furnaces — seven  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  ana  two  at  Middlesboro,  Ky.  It  owns  and  leases  a  large 
acreage  of  iron  ore  lands  mostly  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  some  few  of 
the  properties  are  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia.  It  also  owns 
approximately  950  coke  ovens  situated  at  Inman  and  Toms  Creek,  Va., 
and  some  30,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Virginia,  and  80,000  or  90,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  Kentucky,  these  latter  being  mostly  at  long 
distances  from  the  railroad,  and  all  being  undeveloped.  We  prac- 
tically sell  no  coke,  it  being  made  and  used  in  our  rumaces  in  pro- 
ducingpig  iron. 

On  Februar>^  6,  1901, 1  was  appointed  one  of  the  receivers  of  the 
company  by  the  United  States  court  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.  On 
January  1, 1903,  all  debts  having  been  paid,  the  property  was  restored 
to  the  stockholders  and  I  became  president.  The  company  has  never 
paid  any  cash  dividend  to  its  stockholders.  When  our  furnaces,  ore 
mines,  coke  ovens,  and  coal  mines  are  in  active  operation,  we  employ 
from  five  to  six  thousand  men,  and,  figured  on  the  oasis  of  four  persons 
to  a  laborer,  furmsh  food,  clothing,  and  a  living  for  from  20,000  to 
25,000  people.  From  July,  1906,  to  July,  1907,  tliis  company  made 
202,453  tons  of  pig  iron,  394,791  tons  or  coke,  and  mined  1,166,445 
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tons  of  coal,  and  during  this  year — I  have  not  the  official  figures  at 
hand — believe  it  to  be  very  conservative  when  I  make  the  statement 
that  we  paid  out  for  labor  alone  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 

We  use  no  forei^  ores,  and  practically  our  entire  consumption  is 
furnished  by  mines  m  three  States — ^Virgjima,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia — 
in  the  past,  probablv  95  per  cent  Virginia  alone.  With  few  exceptions 
our  ores  are  washed ;  in  some  cases  it  takes  20  cars  of  material  in  its 
natural  state  to  {)roduce  one  car  of  iron  ore  that  will  assay  45  to  50 
per  cent  metallic  iron,  and  our  cost  for  making  pig  iron  for  the  period 
named  from  July  1,  1906,  to  July  1, 1907,  was  $14.11. 

At  Roanoke,  where  we  have  two  furnaces,  is  our  nearest  point  to 
tide  water  and  to  points  in  New  England,  where  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
our  iron  finds  a  market.  Our  average  railroad  rate  to  New  England 
points  is  S4  per  ton;  from  Radford  and  Pulaski,  which  are  60  to  75 
miles  farther  west  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  our  rate  is  25 
cents  additional,  and  from  Max  Meadows  and  Bristol,  which  are, 
respectively,  about  100  to  125  miles  farther  west  from  Roanoke,  the 
rate  is  50  cents  additional.  At  each  of  these  places  we  have  one 
furnace,  and  considering  the  additional  distance  and  additional  haul, 
the  above  rates  are  fully  justified;  in  fact,  although  our  all-rail  rate  to 
New  England,  in  which  way  95  per  cent  of  our  shipments  are  made, 
averages  about  $4  per  ton,  it  is  practically  a  haul  or  800  miles,  which 

fives  the  railroad  out  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  is  as  low  as  the 
usiness  can  be  expected  to  be  handlea. 

Let  us  look  now  to  the  foreign  market  for  iron.  The  New  York 
papers  give  the  quotation  as  49s.  6d.;  this  is  practically  $12.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  is  a  habit  for  vessels  bound  to  the  West  from 
England,  Belgium,  Germanv,  and  France,  bound  for  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  come  largely  in  ballast.  The 
rate  by  Cunard  Line  being  lately  quoted  $1.22  per  ton  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York.  They  will  take  iron  or  any  other  heavy  commodity  as 
freight  for  whatever  rate  they  can  obtain,  for  outside  of  the  handling 
whatever  sum  they  receive  is  all  gain.  They  can,  therefore,  put 
English  iron  down  at  our  ocean  ports,  irrespective  of  the  $4  duty,  at 
about  $14  a  ton,  a  price  less  than  our  cost  prices  for  the  year  referred 
to  at  our  furnaces  in  Virginia.  This  is  the  basis  of  my  argument: 
That  it  is  unfair,  under  conditions  which  prevail,  owing  to  subsidies 
given  by  some  foreign  nations  to  their  mercantile  marine,  and  the 
known  bulky  nature  of  our  exports  to  England,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  France,  creating  as  it  does  a  large  proportion  of  empty  cargo  room 
in  vessels  bound  to  the  States,  from  aoove  countries,  and  that  there- 
fore the  rate  on  freight  shipments  boimd  West  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  actual  cost  of  carrying  the  same,  but  simply  results  in  an  unfair 
competition,  which  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  needs  fully  the  present  duty 
of  $4  per  ton  to  place  our  manufacturers  on  an  equal  footing. 

Our  company  has  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  invested  in 
furnaces,  ore  mines,  coke  ovens,  and  coal  lands;  we  give  a  living  to 
20,000  or  25,000  people  when  our  plants  are  in  active  operation,  and 
have  from  the  different  agitations  lost  money  in  the  past  eighteen 
months  in  common  with  tne  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens.  After 
the  presidential  election,  we  enjoyed  for  two  weeks  the  best  market 
for  iron  since  April,  1907,  since  which  time  these  hearings  began  and 
newspapers  reported  the  same,  sales  have  stopped  and  a  relapse  is 
once  more  in  full  force.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  your 
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committee  that  the  wages  paid  in  our  furnaces  are  double  those  of 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France  for  common  labor.  That 
our  maritime  laws,  very  justly,  reserve  to  American  bottoms  the 
coastwise  trade,  which  precludes  our  shipment  by  water  north  from 
Norfolk,  except  at  rates  as  measured  by  distances  six  or  seven  times 
greater  than  England  or  Norwegian  tramp  ships  will  bring  it  from 
Foreign  ports.  There  can  never  be  a  combination  of  pig-iron  pro- 
ducers, they  are  too  many  in  number,  and  their  location  and  condi- 
tion surrounding  them  are  so  widely  different,  and  because  iron  is 
the  basis  of  steel.  Should  the  interest  of  those  that  have  their  money 
invested  in  the  production  of  the  former  be  punished  for  the  sins 
of  the  latter,  which  in  some  lines  of  production  are  controlled  by  a 
few  companies  and  individuals  of  large  means. 

As  long  as  present  hard  times  and  depression  exist  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  prices  of  iron  remain  there  as  at  present, 
I  believe  any  reduction  of  duty  on  pig  iron  will  compel  us  to  close 
our  entire  operations,  with  the  exception  of  our  coal  mines,  throwing 
necessarily  a  large  number  of  wortny  American  workingmen  out  or 
employment. 

After  Mr.  McKinley's  election  in  1896,  the  ten  years  following 
gave  this  country  its"  business  men,  its  farmers,  and  its  laborers, 
such  prosperity  and  wages  as  the  most  optimistic  would  hardly 
have  conceived.  Let  well  enough  alone.  Certainly  any  lowering 
of  duty  on  pig  iron  will  be  an  unjust  discrimination  against  those 
citizens  who  have  their  money  invested  in  furnaces  and  ore  lands  in 
our  own  country,  and  who  employ  a  large  force  of  employees  mining 
and  manufacturing  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Henry  K.  McHabg. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  I  have  received  from  a  large  importing 
firm  the  following  statement: 

In  1906  and  1907  we  chartered  nine  steamers  with  pig  iron  from  Middlesboro,  England, 
and  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  highest  rate  paid  was  6  fihillings 
and  9  pence — the  lowest  6  shillings.  Ocean  freights  are  lower  now  than  they  were 
then. 


PYRITES  ORE. 

THE  GBASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPAITT,  CLEVELAITD,  OHIO,  XJEGES 
THAT  PYRITES  OBEj[BE  LEFT  OH  FBEE  LIST. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

CTiuirman  of  the  Ways  and} Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C\ 
Dear  Sir:  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890sulj)hur  ore  i^ 
pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  was  dutiable  at  75 
cents  per  ton.     In  1890  the  McKinley  Act  placed  this  raw  material 
on  the  free  list  after  full  consideration. 

We  are  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  have 
manufacturing  plants  consuming  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  to 
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which  this  question  is  probably  of  as  much  importance  as  to  any 
other  single  concern  in  tne  United  States. 

There  is  no  existing  available  supply  of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites  or 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  this  country  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  con- 
simiers.  We  have  endeavored  to  secure  in  this  country  the  needs  of 
our  business  and  have  failed. 

The  only  existing  available  deposits  are  limited  in  quantity  and 
comparatively  poor  in  quahtv.  The  extent  of  the  deposits  will  not 
supply  the  needs  of  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid, 
including  those  who  manufacture  it  exclusively  for  fertilizers,  to 
secure  in  this  country  what  is  necessary  to  supply  the  aggregate  needs, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  future  growth  of  the  trade. 

We  respectfully  refer  you  to  volume  16  of  the  Metal  Industry,  1907, 
page  840,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  domestic  production  and  the 
consumption  have  made  it  necessary  in  1907  to  import  the  laree 
amount  of  656,477  tons  to  enable  the  domestic  consumer  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Production,  imporUf  and  conmmption  ofpyrUe  in  the  United  SUUes.o^ 
[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Consumption. 

1897 

133,368 
191,160 
178,408 
201,317 
234,825 
228,198 
199,387 
173,221 
224,980 
225,045 
261,871 

'       259,546 
171,879 
310,006 
322,484 
403,706 
440,363 
425,960 
413,685 
515,722 
597,347 
656,477 

392,914 

1896 

363,099 

1899 

488,416 

1900 

523,801 

1901 

638,531 

1902 

668,661 

1903 

625,376 

1904 

686,806 

1905 

740,702 

1906 

822,892 

1907 

918,348 

^        a  These  statistics  do  not  Include  the  auriferous  pyrlte  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Colo- 
lado. 

We  therefore  protest  earnestly  against  any  change  in  the  position 
of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state. 
There  is  not  known  to  the  trade  to-day  anv  supply  of  ore  in  this 
country  of  this  class  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  trade,  and  the  lim- 
ited deposits  of  the  domestic  mines  are  so  uncertain  in  extent  and 
Quality  that  the  business  interests  using  this  ore  could  not  predicate 
tnereon  with  any  certainty  their  supply  for  even  a  brief  period. 

The  many  industries  in  this  country  which  have  to  depend  upon 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  success  of  their  operations  would  be  made  to 
suner  unnecessary  hardships  in  the  nature  of  tribute  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  to  take  care  of  the  imposed  duty  which  the  manu- 
facturer of  sulphuric  acid  can  not  absorb  on  accoimt  of  the  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  which  now  exists.  A  brief  review  of  the  industries  affected 
mclude  practically  all  the  great  and  many  small  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. The  agricultural  interests  would  be  vitally  affected  on  account  of 
a  heavier  tax  for  the  fertilizer  which  it  must  use.  The  development 
of  scientific  fertiUzation,  which  has  as  its  main  theme  the  greater  and 
freer  use  of  fertihzer,  would  receive  a  setback  on  account  of  the  farm- 
ers' inability  to  buy  the  higher-priced  product,  which  will  prevent  the 
freer  use  of  these  commodities  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  great  importance  of  fertilizer  to  the  farmer,  but  as  a  matter  of 
information;  fertiUzers  used  have  as  their  basis  acid  phosphate,  of 
which  50  per  cent  is  sulphuric  acid. 

The  steel  business  is  dependent  for  its  successful  operation  largely 
upon  sulphuric  acid  to  perform  the  important  details  of  the  various 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  wire,  naik,  tacks,  tubing, 
sheet  iron,  etc. 

The  steel  entering  into  all  of  the  above  products  must  first  be 

f)roperly  cleansed  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  fit  it  for  the 
ater  operations  in  the  process. 

Sulpnunc  acid  enters  as  an  important  factor  in  the  refining  of  oils 
for  various  purposes;  also  in  tne  manufacture  of  dynamite  and 
nitroglycerin,  which  have  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  various  industries  of  our  coimtry,  particularlv  mining, 
and  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  tanning  of  leather,  tne  manu- 
facture of  wall  paper,  soaps,  glass,  sugar,  and  glucose,  and  almost 
every  textile  article. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  from  the  shoes  of  one's  feet  to  the  hat 
on  his  head  sulphuric  acid,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributes  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  article  of  clothing  worn.  Furthermore,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  the  basic  acid  from  which  nearly  all  other  acids  are 
produced. 

It  therefore  se^ms  clear  to  us  that  the  committee  and  Congress 
should  leave  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  where  the 
McKinley  Act  or  1890  and  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894  and  the  Dingley 
Act  of  1897  placed  it — on  the  free  list. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 
By  C.  A.  Grasselli,  President, 


JOSEPH  B.  GABPEB,  WEST  MILAlf,  H.  H.,  ASKS  FOB  A  DUTT  OV 

PTBITES  OBE. 

West  Milan,  N.  H.,  December  1, 1908. 

We  ask  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  to  be  placed  on  imported 
pyrites  ore,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  The  pyrites  mines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
can  not  possibly  compete  with  Rio-Tinto  Spanish  ore,  which  is  de- 
hvered  on  board  cars  at  any  eastern  seaport  at  8  cents  per  unit. 

Second.  The  imported  pyrites  is  of  poorer  quality  than  domestic 
United  States  pyrites — that  it  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  arsenic 
dust,  etc. 

Third.  Labor:  The  miners  in  the  eastern  United  States  pyrites 
mines  get  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  diem.  In  Rio-Tinto  Spain,  $1.50  to  $2 
per  diem. 

Fourth.  If  the  pyrites  mines  now  in  operation  had  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  pyrites  contents  of  their  ores  for  revenue  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business  (as  dozens  of  other  pyrites  mines  have  done, 
due  to  foreign  competition  cutting  the  price  from  16-18  cents  per  unit 
down  to  8  cents). 

►  Fifth.  There  are  enough  pyrites  deposits  in  the  country  to  fill  all 
the  demand  now  usurped  by  the  imported  pyrites,  and  easily,  fos- 
tered by  a  duty  which  means  immense  revenue  to  the  Government  on 
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Rio-Tinto  pyrites  which  are  all  pure  profit  to  the  importers,  as  they 
are  waste-^uinp  products  accumulated  during  thirty-five  to  forty 
years'  operations  of  the  Rio-Tinto  mines  as  a  copper  property. 

Joseph  B.  Carper,  B.  S.  E.  M. 


RADIUM. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

WasMngtoUy  November  SO,  1908. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresevJUUives. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  Prof.  Howard 
A.  Kelly,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  urging  that  radium  be  ad-< 
mitted  mto  this  country  free  of  duty. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary. 


AsHWORTH,  November  25,  1908- 
Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  radium  into 
this  country  without  duty,  and  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  why  duty  is 
placed  on  radium?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  qui- 
nine was  considered  to  be  some  years  ago — that  is  to  say,  a  blood  tax 
of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  the  physicians  of 
this  country  to  be  able  to  get  radium  at  the  least  price  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  patients.  I  have  recently  had  to  pay  $1,000  for  10  mil- 
ligrams; a  large  part  of  this  went  to  pay  duty.  I  am  making  this 
inquiry  because  I  want  more  radium.  A  prompt  reply  womd  be 
appreciated. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Howard  A.  Kelly, 

Professor  of  Gynecology,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


RAZORS. 

BEPRESEflTTATIVES  OF  AMESIGAH  MAirUFACTTTBEBS  ASK  AH* 
nrCBEASE  OF  DUTIES  AHD  FILE  A  SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE 
OF  BATES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  3,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  In  asking  you  to  increase  the  tariff  on  the  schedule 
covering  razors,  finished  and  unfinished,  the  undersigned  committee, 
representing  80  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  manufacturers  of 
American  razors,  submit  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration: 

The  razor  industry  in  the  United  States  is  not  controlled  by  any 
trust  or  combination.  This  is  an  industry  that  had  not  assumed  any 
proportions  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill.     There 
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being  only  one  factory  in  the  United  States  at  thatTtime,  no  one 
appeared  Def ore  the  committee  to  ask  for  any  protection. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill,  however,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  manufacture  razors  in  this  country.  Within  the  last  eight 
years  nine  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  American  razors  have  been 
started,  but  owing  to  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  by  the 
present  tariff  five  of  them  have  been  forced  out  of  business,  or  at  least 
to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  razors.  There  are  to-day  only  five 
manufacturers  of  American  razors,  and  the  reason  that  these  five  are 
now  operating  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  manufacture  princi- 
pally i)atented  articles,  safety  razors  and  specialties. 

During  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1907,  the  imports  of  razors 
amoimted  to  255,429  dozens,  for  which  the  foreign  manufacturers 
received  $533,903.88.  The  duties  paid  upon  these  razors  amounted 
to  $296,633.20,  making  the  total  amount  paid  by  importers 
$830,537.08.  The  price  to  jobbers  of  all  American-made  razors 
manufactured  during  the  same  period  did  not  exceed  $150,000. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  imports  of  razors 
amounted  to  218,975  dozens,  for  which  the  foreign  manufacturers 
received  $463,883.79.  The  duties  paid  upon  these  razors  amounted 
to  $263,935.11,  making  the  total  amount  paid  by  importers 
$727,768.90.  The  price  to  jobbers  of  all  American-made  razors 
manufactured  during  the  same  period  did  not  exceed  $140,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  tne  total  amoimt  consumed  less  than 
20  per  cent  are  of  American  manufacture. 

We  are  advised  that  the  average  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  of  all 
merchandise  imported  is  about  30  per  cent.  We  know  that  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  to  cost  of  American-made  razors  is  actually  over  80 
per  cent. 

We  submit  below  table  of  operatives^  wages  in  Germany  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  United  States. 


Weekly  waccs  paid. 

Oormany. 

|4.30tof7.00 
4.30 to  5.70 
4.30  to   6.00 
4.30  to   9.00 
4.30  to   5.  TO 
4.30 to   5.00 
2. 60  to   6.00 

United  Stetcs. 

Forgers 

Slo  to  S21 

Dry  grinders 

12  to   IS 

Hardeners  and  temperers 

15  to  21 

Concavers 

16  to  24 

Polishers 

12  to  21 

Razor-handle  makers 

12  to    IS 

Honers .... 

9  to   13 

The  tariff  schedule  attached  which  we,  as  American  razor  manu- 
facturers, ask  to  be  enacted  does  not  protect  us  to  the  extent  of  the 
full  difference  in  labor  costs.     As  we  understand  the  RepubUcan 

Slatform,  the  proposed  tariff  revision  is  to  equaUze  foreign  and 
omestic  labor  costs.  The  tariff  which  we  ask  for  will  not  be  pro- 
hibitive, because  (1)  it  will  not  fully  equalize  the  difference  in  labor 
costs,  and  (2)  because  the  overhead  charges  of  American  manuface 
turers  are  larger  than  of  their  foreign  competitors,  owing  to  differenc- 
in  methods  of  manufacture.  A  large  proportion  of  foreign-made 
razors  are  made  by  the  workmen  in  their  homes,  thus  reducing  very 
largely  the  overhead  charges. 
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In  our  opinion;  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  not  be  increased 
because  the  price  of  razors,  at  retail,  of  the  various  kinds  of  grinds 
and  finishes  is  pretty  firmly  fixed.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
unusual  profit  oetween  actual  cost  to  the  jobber  and  consumer, 
amounticyg  in  some  cases  to  over  200  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  large  proportion  of  razors  consumed 
in  this  countrv  are  of  the  $3  classification,  the  imports  under  that 
classification  nave  been  relatively  small.  The  reason  is  that  the 
duties  upon  the  higher  classification  have  been  heretofore  and  are 
now  being  evaded  by  the  importation  of  the  higher  grade  razors 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  to  wit,  without  handles  and  not  in  boxes. 
The  blades  otherwise  complete  are  imported  in  this  condition  at 
the  low  tariff  and  are  fitted  with  handles  and  boxes  in  this  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  large  importers  have  so-called  '' naturali- 
zation shops,  ^'  in  which  foreign-made  blades  are  fitted  with  American 
handles  and  packed  in  American  boxes.     To  illustrate:  Under  the 

5 resent  tariff  a  razor  costing  complete  in  Germany  over  $3  per 
ozen  (which,  if  correctly  classified,  would  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  imports)  may,  by  leaving  off  handles,  cases,  and  boxes,  be 
imported  under  the  schedule  carrying  only  $1  per  dozen  specific  duty 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  it  should  carry  a  duty  of  next 
schedule  higher,  or  $1.75  per  dozen  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  would  call  the  committee^s  special  attention  to  the  last  item 
in  our  proposed  schedule,  which  we  hope  may  not  be  overlooked, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  to  a  large  extent  eliminate  the  evasions  of  the 
present  tariff,  above  noted. 

Owing  to  the  high  standard  that  has  always  been  maintained  by 
American  manufacturers  of  razora,  the  few  distributed  have  made 
such  a  favorable  impression  on  the  consumer  that  he  has  demanded 
them  of  his  dealer  and  the  dealer  has  been  supplying  them  only  under 
pressure,  from  the  fact  that  he  could  not  realize  as  large  a  profit  as 
on  German  and  other  imported  goods.  The  importer,  in  order  to 
meet  this  demand,  has  been  stamping  the  blades  on  the  right  side  of 
tang  with  American  firm  name  and  address,  and  on  opposite  side  of 
tang,  etching  in  a  very  light  manner  the  word  '*  Germany,"  w^hich 
can  be  removed  at  a  slight  expense  by  means  of  acid  or  a  buff  wheel. 
This  work  is  usually  done  by  the  importer,  or  if  the  mark  is  left  on 
the  tang  it  is  very  inconspicuous  and  the  razor  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses passes  as  American-made  goods. 

We  therefore  request  that  this  imposition  on  the  purchasing  pubUc 
be  eUminated  by  proper  legislation,  either  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed tariff  bill  or  otherwise.  We  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin  be  required  to  be  plainly  stamped  into  the  steel  on  the 
tang  of  the  razor  between  the  handle  and  blade,  and  that  in  case  the 
name  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  appears  upon  the  razor, 
the  name  of  tne  country  of  origin  be  plainly  stamped  into  the  steel 
directly  underneath  saia  name. 

H.  L.  Henry, 
{For  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.) 

C.  W.  SiLCOX, 

(For  Robeson  Cutlery  Co.) 
Tint  Champlin, 
(For  Geo.  W.  Kern  Razor  Co.) 

Committee. 
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SUGGESTED   SCHEDULE. 

On  all  razors  finished  or  unfinished  costing  under  $1  a  dozen,  15 
cents  per  dozen  specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  razors  costing  $1  a  dozen  and  less  than  $2  per  dozen,  $1.25 
per  dozen  specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  razors  costing  $2  per  dozen  and  less  than  $3,  $2  per  dozen 
specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  razors  costing  $3  per  dozen  or  more,  $2.25  per  dozen  specific 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  finished  or  unfinished  parts  of  razors,  such  as  blades,  handles, 
etc.,  $1.50  per  dozen  pieces  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


SACRED  VESSELS. 

HOH.  J.  HAMPTOH   MOOBE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS   LETTEB   OF   THE 
WEIGHT  MAFITFACTXJBnrG  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  November  £7,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

Oanffressman,  Third  District,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Dear  Sib:  We  wish  to  interest  you  on  the  subject  of  the  free 
import  clause  under  the  existing  tariff. 

Among  other  goods  that  we  manufacture,  we  have  a  silver  depart- 
ment in  which  we  make  a  specialty  of  sacred  vessels,  such  as  are  used 
bv  the  clergy  of  the  Cathouc  and  Episcopal  denominations,  namely, 
chaUces,  ciboriums,  and  ostensoriums,  etc.  Under  the  existing  t-anff 
we  have  a  clause  known  as  the  ''free  import,''  under  which  clause  a 
clergyman  by  simply  signing  an  affidavit  can  import  these  articles  free 
of  duty.  Our  domestic  manufacture  has  by  reason  of  this  clause  feU 
off  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Our  domestic  manufactures  in  quaUty  are  equal  in  every  case  and 
superior  to  the  foreign  in  many  instances,  but  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  on  account  of  the  clause  in 
question. 

The  demand  for  these  sacred  vessels  is  in  a  manner  limited,  since  a 
clergyman  uses  but  one  of  each  article.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
enough  manufacturers  who,  with  their  present  faciUties,  can  well  take 
care  of  the  demand  for  these  articles  should  this  *^free  import  clause" 
be  stricken  out  under  the  tariff  revision. 

We  will  be  prepared  to  ^ve  you  further  information  should  it  be 
desired,  and  we  trust  you  will  interest  yourself  and  refer  the  matter  to 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  tariff  revision. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wright  Manf'o  Co.  (Inc.) 
Leonard  J.  Wolf, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

THE  COLURTS  COMPAITT,  COLLIHSVILLE,  CONN.,  AND  THE  AETNA 
NUT  COMPANY,  SOUTHINGTON.  CONN.,  ASK  FOE  EEMOVAX 
OB  BEDXJCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  SCEAP  lEON  AND  STEEL. 

CoLLiNsviLLE,  CoNN.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  for  consideration  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  framing  the  new  tariiOf  bUl: 

We  are  consumers  of  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  in  the  manufacture 
of  bar  iron  and  tool  steel,  wnich  we  consume  ourselves  in  the  manu- 
facture of  edge  tools.  For  this  purpose  we  use  per  annum  about 
2,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  1,000  tons  of  scrap  steel. 

The  bar  iron  and  tool  steel  produced  form  the  basis  of  our  whole 
industry,  which  employs  about  900  men  and  is  the  support  of  this 
village. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  is  increasing 
annually  on  account  of  the  demand  from  the  West  and  possibly  the 
decreased  production  in  New  England. 

Althougn  we  are  about  the  oSy  consumers  of  high  carbon  steel 
scrap  in  New  England,  it  is,  at  Jimes,  impossible  to  get  this  scrap 
withm  the  limit  of  distance  winch  transportation  charges  permit. 
Such  scrap  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  Canada,  but  we  think  is  not 
consumed  there.  Occasionally  we  have  obtained  it  there,  but  usu- 
ally the  duty  makes  the  cost  prohibitive.  On  account  of  occasional 
scarcity  we  are  obliged  to  carry  on  hand  sometimes  a  year's  supply  of 
steel  scrap  to  carry  us  over  periods  like  the  present,  when  the  produc- 
tion is  lignt. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  we  ask  that  the  matter  of  the  rate  of 
dutv  on  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  be  considered,  and,  if  consistent 
Yniii  protection  principles,  in  which  we  firmly  believe,  we  suggest  that 
the  dutv  be  removed  or  materially  reduced. 

We  tnink  the  continuation  of  the  present  duty  will  tend  to  encour- 
age steel  and  iron  making  in  Canada,  in  order  to  use  this  scrap  there, 
and  thus  take  awav  Canadian  markets  for  tool  steel  now  supplied  by 
United  States  prociucers. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  more  extensive  data  on  this 
question,  but  the  limited  timemakes  it  impossible. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Collins  Company, 
By  WILLLA.M  Hill,  President, 


SouTHiNGTON,  CoNN.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^Vays  and^ Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  items  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel  which  enter  largely  into  our  manufacture  of  rolled  iron 
and  steel  and  at  the  present  time  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  business.  The  new  formula  for  making  open-hearth 
steel  rails  and  other  products  of  steel  has  created  such  a  demand  for 
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melting  scrap  that  not  enough  is  made  in  this  country  to  supply  the 
demand  and  we  are  unable  to  supply  our  mill  one-half  capacity,  and  we 
respectfully  ask  that  you  endeavor  to  place  scrap  iron  and  steel  on  the 
free  list  in  the  coming  tariff  revision.  We  do  not  expect  that  with 
scrap  material  free  of  duty  the  supply  will  be  grefit  enough  to  reduce 

E rices  which  are  now  advanced  about  50  per  cent  since  July  1,  1908, 
ut  we  do  hope  that  the  supply  will  be  nearer  the  actual  demand. 
Below  we  give  actual  figures  of  our  purchases  ending  July  1,  1907, 
in  which  year  our  profits  were  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent   on  our 
investment: 

Paid  for  scrap  bought  year  ending  July  1,  1907,  $144,661.19;  pay 
roll,  year  ending  July  1,  1907,  $124,994.59,  making  our  labor  cost 
nearly  equal  to  tne  scrap  material. 

We  employ  about  200  men  and  have  a  plant  that  we  have  expended 
over  $250,000  to  build  and  owing  to  the  present  scarcity  of  scrap 
material  we  are  unable  to  run,  and  without  reUef  we  must  close  our 
mill  permanently,  and  we  think  the  same  will  occur  in  practically  all 
eastern  rolling  mills. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  any  attention  you  will  give  this 
matter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  iExNA  Nut  Company, 
J.  H.  Pbatt,  President. 


MiLLDALE,  Conn.,  December  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C.^^ 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  paragraph  122, 
particularly  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  we  beliejre 
it  would  be  of  benefit  to  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  consumer  if 
these  items  were  put  on  free  list.  We  are  producers  and  sellers  of 
iron  and  steel  scrap,  nevertheless  we  would  recommend  taking  off  all 
duty  on  tliis  '*raw  material' '  item.  This  country  needs  all  the  raw 
material  in  the  way  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  that  can  be  encouraged 
across  our  borderland  or  to  our  shores.  When  once  American  labor 
and  equipment  has  been  applied,  then  protect  it  in  its  remanufac- 
tured  form. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Clark  Bros.  Bolt  Company, 
Chas.  H.  Clark,  President, 


SILVERWARE. 

REED   &   BABTON,    SILVEBSMITHS,   ASK  FOB  BETEBTTIOH   OF 
PBESENT  DUTY  ON  THEIB  PBODUCTS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  1,  1908. 
Mr.  Albert  Clark, 

Hotel  Hamilton,  Fourteenth  and  K  streets  N,  TF., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clark:  As  I  wrote  you  some  time  since  the  silversmiths 

would  be  content  with  a  retention  of  the  duty  as  it  is — 45  per  cent  ad 

valorem — and  I  herewith  hand  you  schedule  of  prices  which  appertain 

in  England  and  prices  which  are  paid  for  the  san^e  labor  in  the  United 
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States.  We  pay  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  for  labor  in  this 
country  as  they  do  in  England  and  from  two  to  six  times  as  much  as 
they  do  in  France  or  Germany.  This  I  get  from  personal  visits  to 
these  countries,  and  I  herewith  append  schedule  of  prices  sent  by  the 
American  consul  from  Sheffield,  England.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers  on  silverware  in  case  the 
duty  was  lowered  below  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  even  with  this 
duty  quite  a  good  deal  of  silverware  comes  in  at  the  present  time  from 
foreign  producers. 

Yours,  respectfully,  William  B.  H.  Dowse, 

PresideTU. 
Exhibit  A. 

Comparison  of  prices  paid  for  labor  in  England  and  the  United  States. 


En^and. 

United 
SUtes. 

Bookkeepers 

Per  year. 
1500.00  to  1750.00 
400.00  to     500.00 
800.00  to  1,000.00 
600.00  to     800.00 
500.00  to     600.00 
400.00  to     450.00 
400.00  to     450.00 
500.00  to  1,000.00 
650.00  to     750.00 
500. 00  to     600.00 

Per  week. 
3.00to        3.76 

I     8. 75  to       10.00 

10. 00  to       15.00 
12.50  to       20.00 
12.50  to       20.00 
3. 00  to         3.75 
8. 75  to       12.50 
8. 75  to       16.00 
12.50  to       22.50 
5.00 

Per  year, 
$1,040.00 
686  26 

Packers.^?. :.:::::::::::::;::::::: ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. 

Designers 

1,763.75 

1,067.60 

1,220.00 

533.76 

Modeiera !...!!!.!!;."!.;.'!! 

Dleslnkers 

RoUeis ;  

Blanken 

610  00 

Stanpers '  

762.60 

Holders  (sterling) 

015.00 

Moldors  (nickel  silver) 

762  50 

Casters  (white  metal)  female 

Per  week. 
13.60 

Filers 

f          10.50 

Fitters  (white  metal) 

13.50 

SolderersCH.  W.) ! 

16.50 

Spinners . . 

24.00 

Saw  pleroers 

13.60 

Polishers  ( i?.n gllsh-oolorer) 

Sand  boDbers 

16.60 

Chasers 

19.60 

E  ogravers 

18.00 

Platers 

13.60 

Gilders  (famale) 

15.00 

ktcheis 

13.50 

Buffers 

7.50  to       20.00 

12.50  to  20.00 

3. 76  to  7.50 

16.50 

PinU)i*»«..                         

15.00 

Burnishers 

12.10 

Photo;;raphers 

15.  CO 

CarpentTs 

7.50  to  8.00 


15.00 

Machinists 

15.00 

Tool  makers 

16.50 

Pattern  makers 



15.  CO 

Engineers 

12.50 

18.00 

Plumbers 

13.50 

Sudani  fitters 

13.50 

Blacksniths 

15.  CO 

Mixers  Oprman  a"''  sUvpr  mftt^is ,..,,-,.,.,_.   ,  , 

7.50  to  20.00 

27.00 

Exhibft  B. 

American  Consular  Service, 

Sheffield,  England,  February  28,  1908. 
W.  B.  H.  Dowse,  Esq., 

Counselor  at  Law,  Boston,  Mass, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  February  13,  and  in  reply  thereto  to  inclose  herewith  the 
schedule  you  inclosed  filled  out  so  far  as  it  appUes  to  the  firm  you 
mentioned.  These  figures  were  furnished  me  by  Messrs.  James 
Dixon  &  Sons,  Cornish  place,  of  this  city,  and  in  return  for  their 
courtesy  thev  ask  me  to  furnish  them  witn  a  like  list  of  wages  paid 
for  similar  labor  in  America.     Assuming  that  you  can  do  this  T 
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ask  you  to  oblige  me;  if,  however,  I  am  wrong'^in'this  assumption 
and  you  are  unable  to  furnish  me  with  these  figures  please;  advise 
me  of  that  fact  and  I  will  try  and  obtain  them  elsewhere.  I  have 
promised  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Sons  I  would  obtain  these  figures  for  them, 
and  as  I  find  reciprocity  in  such  matters  tends  to  make  the  obtain- 
ingof  information  here  easier  for  me  I  shall  try  and  keep 'my  promise, 
with  the  hope  that  I  may  have  your  early  reply,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  N.  Daniels, 

American  Constd, 


Comparison  of  prices  paid  for  labor  in  England, 

£  s.       £  i. 

Bookkeepers per  annum..  100  0  to  150  0 

Packers do....  80  0  to  100  0 

Designers do 160  0  to  200  0 

Modelers do. ...  120  0  to  160  0 

Die  sinkers do 100  0  to  120  0 

Rollers do....  80  0  to   90  0 

Blankers do 80  0  to   90  0 

Stampers do 100  0  to  200  0 

Moldere  (sterling) do 130  0  to  150  0 

Molders  (nickel  silver) do 100  0  to  120  0 

Carters  (white  metal),  female per  week. .  0  12  to     0  14 

Fitters  (white  metal)  \                                                              j^  aqk*^     aja 

Solderera(H.W.).../ ^''■"'  ^  ^^     ^  ^ 

Spinners do 0  40  to     0  60 

Sawpiercers do 0  50  to     0  80 

Polishers  (English  colorer) do 0  50  to     0  80 

Sandbobbers do 0  12  to     0  15 

Chasers do 0  35  to     0  50 

Enpravers do 0  35  to     0  CO 

Platers do....  0  50  to     0  90 

Gilders,  female do 0  20 

Buffers do 0  30  to     0  80 

Finishers do....  0  50  to     0  80 

Burnishers do 0  15  to     0  30 

Carpenters do 0  30  to     0  40 

Engineers .•. .  .do 0  50 

Mixers  German  and  silver  metals do 0  30  to     0  80 

James  Dixon  Sl  Sonr, 
Per  Wm.  Beumont, 

General  Manager, 

SNAP  FASTENERlS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES   FASTEHEB    GOMPAITT,    BOSTON,   KASS., 
ASKS  AH  IHGBEASE  OF  DUTY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  1, 1908, 
Mr.  Albert  Clarke, 

Hotel  Hamilton,  WasTiington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Mr.  Clarke  :  It  is  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  of  snap 
fasteners  which  are  made  of  metal  and  which  come  under  that  part 
of  the  tariff  schedule  known  as  "Schedule  C,  Metals  and  manufac- 
tures of,"  that  the  tariff  should  be  increased  from  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^  Any  reduction  of  the  present 
tariff  would  completely  annihilate  this  business,  which  has  only  been 
in  existence  since  about  1890,  and  which  did  not  rise  to  proportions 
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of  any^special  size  until  some  years  after  that  time.  The  competi- 
tion in  certain  lines  of  these  fasteners  known  as  sew-on  snap  fasteners 
has  been  so  great  as  to  completely  kill  our  trade  in  this  class  of  goods. 

There  has  been  for  a  numoer  of  years  past  sew-on  fasteners  brought 
in  from  Germany  and  sold  on  the  New  York  market  at  15  cents  per 
gross,  which  was  less  than  the  factory  cost  for  producing  the  goods 
m  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  importation  of  sew-on  fas- 
teners has  been  to  completely  kill  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
fasteners  in  the  United  States,  and  these  fasteners  pay  a  tariff  of  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  cost  of  the  metal  in  Germany,  France, 
and  America  is  substantially  the  same,  and  the  ability  to  bring  in 
these  fasteners  at  the  price  named  is  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  labor 
in  Germany  and  France  is  so  far  below  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  is  not  increased  the  manufacturer 
of  snap  fasteners  commonly  used  on  gloves  and  other  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  will  in  time  be  completely  ruined  in  this  country. 
We  append  herewith  a  schedule  of  comparison  of  prices  paid  for 
labor  in  France  and  in  the  United  States.  The  prices  paid  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  are  below  those  paid  even  in  France.  The  com- 
petition between  domestic  manufacturers  is  such  that  these  goods 
are  sold  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  in  many  cases  at 
about  factory  cost. 

By  the  appended  figures  you  will  see  that  we  pay  from  two  to  four 
times  as  much  for  labor  in  the  United  States  as  is  paid  in  France. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  B.  H.  Dowse,  President. 

Exhibit  A. 

American  Consular  Service, 
Grenoble,  France,  March  27,  1908. 
Wm.  B.  H.  Dowse,  Esq., 

Counselor  at  Law,  95  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
January  20,  1908,  requesting  me,  if  possible,  to  obtam  for  you  the 
prices  paid  for  labor  m  Grenoble  in  such  a  fastener  factory  as  that 
of  Rajrmond  or  Barthelon.     The  first-mentioned  firm,  after   some 
hesitation,  having  consented  to  furnish  this  information,  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  transmit  you  the  same  on  the  inclosed  separate  sheet. 
I  also  return  herewith  jour  original  schedule. 
Always  at  your  service,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  P.  H.  Nason,  American  Consul. 


Prices  paid  for  labor  in  a  presS'buUon  and  fastener  manufactory  at  GrenoblCt  France  ^  1908 

Per  month. 

Bookkeeper $40 

Assistant  bookkeeper 25  to   30 

Entry  clerk 20  to   24 

General  office  clerk 60  to   70 

Shipper 30 

Stenographer  and  typist 24 

Superintendent 100 

Watchman 16 

Foreman 70 

Forewoman 30 

Engineer 80 
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Per  day. 

Diesinker $1.20  to  $2. 40 

Electrician 1. 20 

Stamper 1.50 

Tool  maker 1. 00  to  L  30 

Plater 90  to  1.00 

Lacguerer,  japaner,  packer 80  to  .90 

Machinist .90 

Women 45  to  .55 

Men •. 75  to  .85 

Women  (piecework) 60to  .65 

A  day's  labor  is  nine  hours  for  women  and  nine  and  one-half  for  men* 
Companson  ofpnces  paid  for  labor  in  the  following  countries. 


United  States. 


Bookkeeper 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

Entry  clerk 

General  office  clerk 

Shipper 

Stenographer  and  typist. 

Superintendent 

Watchman 

Foreman 

Forewoman 


Diesinker 

Electriilan 

Stamper 

Tool  maker 

Plater  ($0.50  to  |1.12i,  «2.75  to  10.67).. 

Lacquerer,  Japanner,  packer 

Machinist 

Women 

Men 

Women,  piecework 


PermoiUh. 

S52.00 

48.00 

34.00 

34. 00  to  43. 00 

52.00  to  78.00 

43.00 

150.00 

69.00 

106.00 

52. 00  to  58. 00 

Per  day. 

13. 50  to  5. 00 

3.00 

2.00 

3. 25  to  3. 50 


3.00 

1.00 

1.50  to  2. 00 

1.00 


Fraaoe. 


Permvntk. 

S4O.O0 

25.00  to  30.00 

20.00  to  24.00 

60.00  to  70.00 

30.00 

24.00 

100.00 

16.00 

70.00 

30.00 

Perdaf. 

S1.20to2.40 

1.20 

1.S0 

i.ootoi.ao 

.00  to  1.00 
.80to  .90 
.90 
.45tO  .55 
.75  to  .85 
.60to  .65 


\  day's  labor  In  France  Is  nine  hours  for  women  and  nine  and  one-half  hours  for  men. 


STEEL  AND  METALLIC  PENS. 

THE  G.  HOWABD  HUK T  PEH  COMPANT,  GAMDEH,  H.  J.,  ASKS  FOB 
CONTIlSrUANCE  OF  PEESEHT  DUTY. 


Camden,  N.  J.,  November  25 j  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshin^oTij  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross  on  steel  and  metallic  pens,  other 
tnan  gold  pens,  and  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts 
as  a  reasonable  justification  for  our  request. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  steel  pens  in  this  country  has  been 
established  and  maintained  with  great  difficulty  under  the  stress  of 
competition  of  European  manufacturers  enjoying  cheaper  raw  mat^ 
rials  and  very  much  cheaper  labor;  nevertheless  the  American  indus- 
try has  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  and  American  manufacturers 
are  now  supplying  about  80  per  cent  of  the  steel  pens  used  in  this 
country. 

The  number  of  concerns  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  steel  pens 
in  the  United  States  is  6,  located,  2  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Pennsylvania, 
1  in  New  York,  and  2  in  Connecticut. 
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The  total  capital  now  employed  in  the  business  is  about  $1,000,000. 
(In  1860  few,  if  any,  steel  pens  were  made  here.  In  1880  the  industry 
was  still  so  small  as  to  be  absolutely  insignificant.  In  1890  there  were 
4  concerns,  with  about  $500,000  invested.)  The  total  number  of 
employees  of  all  kinds  varies  from  900  to  1,100.  The  total  annual 
salary  and  wage  rolls  are  about  $375,000.  The  total  annual  produc- 
tion is  about  2,000,000  gross. 

Importations  last  year  (the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908)  were 
527,634  gross,  valueci  at  $130,341,  paying  import  duties  of  $63,316. 
Ten  years  ago,  to  wit,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  impor- 
tations were  442,395  gross,  valued  at  $119,940,  paying  import  duties 
of  $50,546.  The  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  botn  years,  12  cents  per 
gross,  specific.  The  business  shows  a  growth  during  the  period  of 
85,239  gross. 

Information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  England,  for  like  work,  derived 
from  some  of  our  employees  who  were  trained  in  English  factories, 

gVes  a  fair  idea  of  tne  handicap  imposed  on  the  American  manu- 
cturer  by  the  difference  in  wage  costs  here  and  abroad. 

[Basis  of  scale  Is  a  quantity  technically  known  as  a  "lot"  averaging  120  gross  of  pens.] 


Operation. 


Cutting.. 
PipTCing. 
Marking. 
Raising.. 
Grinding 
BlitUng.. 


English 
scale. 

Equivalent 
United 
States 

currency. 

Our  scale. 

».    d. 

0  9 

1  9 

1  0 

2  2 

3  9 
2    0 

Cents. 
18 
42 
24 
62 
90 
48 

LIO 
L30 
116 
1.30  1 

1 

Excess  paid 
over  Eng- 
lish scale. 


laiQi 


.86 
.78 
L26 
.82 


Wages  paid  to  the  skilled  foremen  of  departments  range  in  England 
from  £2  to  £2  15s.  per  week,  equal  in  United  States  currency  to  $9.60 
and  $13.20,  respectively.  Wages  paid  by  our  company  for  the  same 
skill  and  same  work  range  from  $18  to  $25,  an  excess  of  $8.40  and 
$11.80,  respectively.  The  same  average  differences  prevail  in  the 
oflSce — managerial  and  salesmen's  salaries.  The  wage  scales  in  pen 
factories  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  range  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
lower  than  the  English  scale  according  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able by  us. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  steel  pens  in  our  works  is  repre- 
sented by  the  labor  cost,  26  per  cent  by  the  cost  of  steel  and  miscella- 
neous supplies,  and  8  per  cent  by  the  cost  of  boxes.  The  minimum 
cost  in  tms  country  is  20  cents  per  gross;  this  excludes  all  selling 
expenses  or  expenses  connected  with  advertising  or  distributing  the 
goods.  The  cost  in  our  own  factory  is  higher  than  20  cents.  We  are 
advised  and  believe  that  the  English  cost  of  manufacture  for  pens  of 
Uke  quality  would  not  exceed  8  to  10  cents  per  gross. 

The  steel  used  in  pens  is  all  imported;  none  is  produced  in  the 
United  States,  nor  do  any  American  steel  manufacturers  indicate  any 
desire  to  enter  the  business;  the  tonnage  is  too  small,  the  import  duty 
is  2  cents  per  pound;  it  requires  3  pounds  of  steel  to  make  2  pounds  of 
pens  owing  to  the  waste  and  scrap  incident  to  the  processes;  the  waste 
therefore  mcreases  the  duty  on  the  finished  pens  to  3  cents  per  pound, 
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an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  In  England  the  scrap  and  waste  can  be 
sold  back  to  the  steel  makers  at  good  prices;  in  this  country  no  one 
wants  it,  and  it  brings  only  $1  per  100  pounds  for  steel  which  has  cost 
over  $18  per  100  pounds.  The  United  States  Government  does  not 
allow  any  drawback  or  refund  of  duties  on  scrap  steel  exported.  The 
American  steel  pen  manufacturers  should,  in  fairness,  be  relieved  of 
the  duty  now  paid  on  their  raw  material. 

Power-driven  automatic  machines,  while  often  tried,  have  never 
been  successful  in  supplanting  hand  labor  in  the  making  of  steel  pens. 
From  18  to  25  different  operations  are  required,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  pen,  in  six  or  eight  of  which  each  pen  has  to  be  indi- 
vidually handled  by  the  operative.  Machines  are  employed  in  a 
number  of  the  operations,  but  they  are  hand  or  foot  operated  and  fed 
bv  hand.  The  mgenuity  of  inventors  has  so  far  failed  both  here  and 
aoroad  to  produce  machines  capable  of  doing  the  work  right. 

No  American  consumer  has  any  just  cause  of  complaint  about  the 
price  of  American-made  pens  and  no  objection  to  the  price  has  ever 
reached  our  ears.  American  proprietary  brands,  the  value  of  which 
have  been  established  by  canvassers  and  advertising,  are  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  foreign-made  pens  of  equal  quality.  American 
imprint  pens,  viz,  those  pens  which  are  made  bearing  the  private 
mark  of  the  buyer  are  sola  at  prices  to  compete  with  foreign  goods  of 
like  quality.  American-made  pens  for  use  in  public  places,  especially 
educational  establishments,  are  sold  very  frequently  below  the  cost  of 
manufacture  on  account  of  the  hoped-for  resultant  good,  from  an 
advertising  standpoint,  of  familiarizing  the  users  with  the  manu- 
facturer's proprietary  brand. 

The  only  enect  of  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate-of  duty  would  be 
to  destroy  the  American  steel-pen  industry.  There  is  no  trust  or  any 
semblance  of  a  combination  among  American  steel-pen  manufac^ 
turers;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  sharpest  cut-throat  competition, 
profits  range  from  moderate  down  to  nothing.  If  required  to  lower 
prices  on  competitive  business  it  could  be  done  only  by  cheaper  costs 
of  manufacture,  and  as  labor  represents  66  per  cent  of  actual  cost  it 
would  mean  a  radical  reduction  m  the  wage  scale.  Reduction  of  the 
wage  scale  would  mean  simply  that  the  employees  would  seek  other 
fields  of  work,  as  they  now  earn  no  more  per  week  than  they  can  earn 
at  other  work,  and  without  employees  the  American  manufacturer 
must  close  his  business — irreparably  ruined.  The  only  gainers  would 
be  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  importers. 

We  therefore  earnestly  pray  that  your  Honorable  body  fix  the  duty 
on  imports  of  steel  and  metallic  pens,  other  than  gold  pens,  at  12 
cents  per  gross,  specific,  the  same  rate  as  is  now  collected  under  para- 
graph 186,  act  of  June  24,  1897. 
Respectfully, 

C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Company. 
By  George  E.  Bartol,  President. 
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[STEEL  WOOL  AND  STEEL  SHAVINGS. 

THE  AHEBICAN  STEEL  WOOL  MAITXJFAGTTJBIirG  COMPAITT,  NEW 
TOBK  CITY,  ASKS  FOB  SPECIFIC  ENTTMEBATIOXT  OF  STEEL 
WOOL. 

New  York,  December  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Steel  wool  is  a  highly  manufactured  article  requiring  for  its 
manufacture  special  and  expensive  machinery  and  tools  and  skilled 
labor.  It  is  used  by  painters,  wood  workers,  etc.,  as  an  abrasive 
for  the  same  purposes  as  sandpaper,  emery  paper,  etc.  Steel  shav- 
ings are  the  coarser  grades. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers 
found  that  it  should  be  classified  under  paragraph  135,  but  this 
decision  was  rendered  on  one-sided  testimony,  the  importers  falsely 
testifying  that  it  was  only  a  by-product  and  no  witnesses  were 
called  to  controvert  this  evidence.  In  1904  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment directed  the  collection  of  duties  under  paragraph  193^  the 
Secretary  drawing  attention  to  the  existing  anomalous  condition, 
by  which  some  of  the  grades  of  this  article  paid  a  lower  duty  than  the 
wire  from  which  they  were  made.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
again  found  it  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  135,  holmng  that 
they  were  constrained  to  do  so  "in  view  of  the  former  decision,  but 
if  it  had  been  a  new  case,  they  would  have  found  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  new  evidence  (under  paragraph  193);"  a  minority 
decision  accompanying  this  dissented,  not  approving  of  the  apph- 
cation  of  stare  decisis,  and  claiming  that  tne  board  should  nave 
found  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  submitted  irrespective  of 
any  previous  decision.  The  circuit  court,  on  the  appeal  of  both 
the  Government  and  importer,  upheld  the  board,  also  in  view  of 
stare  decisis.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  dec ided  against  the  board's 
decision,  as  well  as  against  the  Government's  contention,  claiming 
that  paragraph  137  covered  the  article.  It  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  decision  was  rendered  on  the  shipment  under  protest  only, 
as  it  had  been  conceded  that  the  goods  were  made  from  wire.  It 
held  that  in  the  case  of  each  importation  the  collector  would,  of 
course,  assess  duty  on  the  basis  or  the  highest  value  of  wire  which 
the  appearance  of  the  article  would  warrant,  and  that  if  the  value 
were  less,  or  the  gauge  larger,  it  would  be  for  the  importer  to  inform 
the  collector  of  those  facts  by  satisfactory  proofs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  identity  of  the  article  from  which  steel 
wool  is  made  is  entirely  lost.  It  is  made  not  only  from  steel  wire, 
but  also  from  sheet  steel,  band,  and  plates  (see  various  patents),  so  ' 

that  it  is  obvious  to  what  confusion  and  possible  fraud  the  enforce-  | 

ment  of  the  collection  of  duties  under  this  decision  would  lead.  j 

Irrespective  of  all  the  foregoing,  there  is  positively  no  question  as  i 

to  the  mtent  of  the  tariff  having  been  that  just  such  articles  as  steel  ! 

wool  should  come  under  paragraph  193,  which  paragraph  is  really 
nullified  by  this  decision,  for  no  article  made  of  steel  is  a  more  highly 
manufactured  or  finished  article  than  steel  wool,  for  the  production 
of  which  is  required  expensive  and  special  machinery  and  tools  and  the 
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greatest  skill,  labor  forming  the  greatest  part  of  its  cost.  This  view 
IS  also  taken  bv  the  Treasury  Department,  where  the  claim  that 
steel  wool  rightfully  belonged  under  paragraph  193  has  always  been 
maintained. 

As  steel  wool  and  steel  shavings  are  now  recognized  staple  articles 
in  the  trade,  we  beg  to  request  that  the  same  be  enumerated,  and 
to  guard  against  undervaluation,  as  has  been  practiced  for  years, 
the  government  having  made  some  confiscations  and  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  raised  the  values  repeatedly  (at  one  time  over 
200  per  cent),  we  further  request  that  a  specific  dutv  be  levied.  The 
wages  to  operators,  machinists,  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article  in  Germany,  are  approximately  one-third  of 
those  paid  in  this  country,  and  labor  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods  (about  60  per  cent) ;  the  difference  m  rent,  power, 
and  other  expenses,  as  well  as  in  the  material  and  other  necessary 
articles,  is  also  considerable. 

The  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  Europe 
and  this  coxmtry  is  9  cents  on  the  coarsest  grade  and  24  cents  on  tne 
finest  grade  of  steel  wool  and  about  6  cents  on  steel  shavings.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  about  11 
cents  per  pound,  and  as  the  sale  of  these  two  numbers  is  greater  than 
of  all  the  others  combined  (including  steel  shavings),  we  request  the 
assessment  of  duties  at  the  rate  of  1 1  cents  per  pound  on  steel  wool 
and  steel  shavings. 

We  are  impelled  to  make  this  suggestion,  as  we  find  and  are  in- 
formed by  the  Government's  appraising  officer  and  scientist  that  it  is 
verv  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  determine  the  actual  thickness  or 
wicfth  of  the  threads  of  these  articles,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  reliably 
and  draw  a  line  between  the  coarser  grade  of  steel  wool  and  the  finer 
of  steel  shavings.  To  guard  against  confusion  or  fraud,  it  will  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  Government  to  let  one  rate  apply  on  all.  The  con* 
sumption  of  steel  shavings  in  this  country  is  very  small,  and  the  excess 
of  duty  which  would  be  collected  on  steel  shavings  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  benefit  which  the  importers  wiU  have  on  No.  0  and  No.  00 
steel  wool,  as  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  on  the  former  b 
15  cents  and  on  the  latter  24  cents  per  pound. 

We  would  also  beg  to  suggest  that  in  enumerating  the  articles 
these  words  be  added,  '*or  cafled  by  any  other  name,*'  and  that  the 
weiojht  of  the  wrapper  be  included  when  imported  in  pound  or  other 
packages. 

The  freight  charges  from  Europe  to  tliis  country  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration,  being  less  than  1  cent  per  pound.  To  Chicago 
(which  is  the  principal  market  for  steel  wool)  the  rate  from  New  York 
is  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  only  87  J  cents  from  German  and  Swiss 
points. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  committee  with  any  additional 
facts  you  ma^^  require,  and  beg  to  add  that  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the 
consumer  or  even  the  dealer  would  not  be  affected  by  the  duty  pro- 
posed by  us.  Our  object  has  steadfastly  been  to  market  our  product 
with  as  close  a  margin  as  possible,  in  order  to  create  a  general  demand 
for  the  same  by  its  displacing  other  abrasives.  It  has  been  solely 
through  us  that  the  selling  price  has  been  lowered  to  the  present  fig- 
ures— the  importers  charging  vastly  higher  prices  until  forced  to 
reduce  them. 
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As  the  duty  proposed  by  us  merely  covers  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production,  competition  between  the  European  and  the  American 
manufacturers  will  continue  as  it  has  during  the  years  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  collecting  duty  under  paragraph  193,  in  accordance 
with  the  Treasury  Department's  ruling. 

While  the  importers  have  always  been  eager  for  profit,  we  have 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  their  principal  object  is  the  out- 
put, looking  upon  the  American  market  as  their  dumping  ground. 
For  this  reason  we  would  have  been  justified  in  asking  for  a  higher 
duty,  but  we  only  ask  for  the  actual  ciifference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  goods,  which  is,  we  believe,  also  in  the  spirit  of  the  present 
and  comins:  administration. 

We  would  add  that  we  can  prove  that  operators  whom  we  pay 
$7.50  to  $8  per  week  are  paid  $2.25  to  $2.50  in  Germany,  wnile 
machinists  are  paid  $6  to  $7  in  Germany,  against  $18  to  $30  with  us, 
and  the  wages  paid  these  people  are  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  goods  and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  cost. 

In  closing  our  appeal  for  revision,  we  respectfully  represent  to 
your  committee  that  if  a  fair  and  just  duty  is  not  imposed  on  these 
articles  and  the  paragraph  referring  to  it  be  not  cleared  from  possible 
misconstruction  by  the  appraising  officers,  we  may  have  to  abandon 
our  industry,  discharge  our  help  (nearly  a  hundred  people) ,  and  throw 
our  machinery  into  the  scrap  pile,  losmg  all  of  the  capital  invested, 
and  naught  would  result  from  our  labors  of  thirteen  years  to  establish 
this  branch  of  American  manufacture. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co., 
H.  Wolf,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


STANDARD  STEEL. 

TEE    KDTG   BRIDGE   COMPANT,  CLEVELAITD,    OHIO,  ASKS   FOB 
REDXrCTION  OF  DIJTT  ON  STRIJCTIJBAL  SHAPES. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  2 4, 1908, 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

ON  Revision  of  Tariff, 
House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  interested  with  a  large  number  of  others  in  the 
future  of  structural  steel  and  kindred  lines  of  business.  A  revision 
and  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  rolled  shapes,  such  as  I  beams,  channels, 
angles,  plates,  etc.,  have  long  seemed  to  us  a  necessity. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  in  the  manufacturing  or  finished  lines 
of  the  iron  and  steel  business  that  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  others,  there  are  no  makers  of 
the  class  of  material*  we  use,  excepting  the  item  of  plates.  With  but 
few  exceptions  all  of  the  makers  oi  this  class  of  raw  material  do  fabri- 
cating, i.  e.,  putting  it  together  in  the  shape  of  bridges,  girders,  col- 
umns, and  wnat  is  designated  generally  as  fabricated  work,  although 
perhaps  their  aggregate  tonnage  in  tlie  fabricating  line  itself  woiud 
not  amount  to  more  than  one-tnird  of  the  total  fabricating  output  of 
the  country.     At  present,  however,  with  the  high  prices  they  are  en- 
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abled  to  maintain  on  the  material  before  it  is  fabricated,  these  makers 
are  given  undue  advantage  over  those  fabricators  who  are  not  makers 
of  the  material,  but  to  whona  thsy  sell,  and  can  make  much  lower 
prices  on  fabricated  work,  and  are  doine  so  to-day  and  virtually  con- 
trolling the  price  on  this  class  of  work,  the  reason  being  that  the 
tariff,  now  so  excessive,  enables  them  to  make  a  good  profit  on  the 
material  as  first  rolled  into  the  shapes  mentioned  above,  so  that  they 
can  afford,  if  necessary,  virtually  to  throw  in  the  fabricating  for  littie 
or  nothing.  This,  you  will  see,  works  an  injustice  on  a  large  manufac- 
turing industry  that  is  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  this  combination, 
who,  Dolsterecf  up  by  the  tariff,  are  enabled  to  meet  together  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  or  other  fashionable  places  of  entertainment  in  the 
East  and  arrange  among  themselves  agreed  prices  that  these  materials, 
together  with  rails,  etc.,  shall  be  sold  to  their  customers  throughout 
the  country,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  recourse. 

So  that  it  would  seem  that  if  there  is  really  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
your  committee  to  correct  an  evil  that  is  fast  tending  to  create  & 
monopoly,  in  comparison  with  which  any  others  now  existing  would 
be  mere  infants,  we  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
present  bolstering-up  effect  the  tariff  has  on  materials  of  all  kinds 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  as  sold  to  the  general 
trade  for  its  various  uses,  thereby  enabling  the  producers  from  the 
mine  to  the  furnace  and  rolling  mill  to  maintain  regular  published 
price  schedules  which  they  are  all  bound  by  gentlemen's  agreement 
to  maintain  and  which  seems  thus  far  to  have  escaped  the  general 
investigation  into  such  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  really  the  greatest  and  most  far  reaching  in  existence, 
1  ours,  very  truly, 

King  Bridge  Company. 


TIN-PLATE  DRAWBACK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

^Yash^ngton,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  Camahan  Tin  Plate  and  Sheet  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  tin  plate,  whose  factory  is  located  in  the  city  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  have  requested  me  to  urge  the  committee  on  their  behalf  to 
maintain  the  existing  duties  on  tin  plate.  They  especially  desire 
that  the  drawback  or  rebate  now  eiven  on  all  tin  plate  exported  be 
reduced  to  40  or  50  per  cent.  Tne  tin-plate  mills  in  tliis  country 
are  able  to  make  the  tin  plate  used  and  annually  exported  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  cans,  and  the  differential  of  one-half  of  the 
existing  tariff  upon  tin  plate  would  seem  to  be  abundantly  adequate 
to  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  tin  cans. 

I  am  informed  that  the  tin  workers  who  work  in  the  tin-plate  fac- 
tories in  their  annual  contract  with  their  employers  agreed  to  throw 
off  25  per  cent  of  their  wages  when  manufacturing  tin  plate  for 
export.  While  I  have  not  been  asked  to  interpose  this  reauest  in 
the  name  of  the  tin  workers  of  Canton,  Ohio,  I  have  no  douot  that 
they  would  unanimously  urge  your  committee  in  their  interests  to 
change  this  rebate  clause,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  retaining  one- 
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half  of  the  duty  paid  by  all  foreign  tin  plate  that  is  shipped  in  here 
for  reexport.  If  this  change  is  made,  tne  then  existing  differential 
will  be  far  more  protective  than  the  canning  factories  have  any  decent 
claim  to,  and  with  the  reduction  in  wages  already  provided  for  in  the 
annual  contract  of  the  tin  workers,  the  mills  would  be  constantly 
employed,  and  I  trust  the  tin  workers  of  America  would  have  steady 
enaployment. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

James  Ej:nnedy, 
Member  Congress ,  Eighteenth  District ^  Ohio, 


UMBRELLA  FURNITURE. 

MAHTJFAGTTJBERS  OF  PABTS  OF  UMBBELLAS  ASK  A  NEW  GIAS^ 
SIFIGATION  OF  METAL  BIBS,  AlTD  THE  LIKE. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  f  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  umbrella 
and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  umbrella  rods  or  tubes^  and  umbrella 
funuture,  including  runners,  notches,  caps,  case  nngs,  swedges, 
metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups  in  frames  or  otherwise, 
respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  for  a  proper  classifica- 
tion of  certain  articles  manufactured  by  them  in  this  industry,  to 
wit,  the  classification  of  rods  or  tubes,  umbrella  furniture,  consisting 
of  runners,  notches,  caps,  case  rings,  swedges,  metallic  trimmings, 
ferrules,  and  tip  cups,  tne  same  to  be  included  in  Schedule  C,  para- 
graph 170,  of  tne  existing  tariff  law. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  necessity  of  this  classification  is  that 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law,  known  as  the 
Dingley  bill,  the  use  of  steel  umbrella  rods  or  tubes  was  practically 
unkjiown,  the  stem  of  the  umbrella  at  that  time  being  manufactured 
of  a  wooden  stick  or  shank. 

The  industry  in  this  country  has  since  that  time  been  completely 
revolutionized  in  this  respect.  The  use  of  wooden  sticks  or  shanks 
has  been  practically  abandoned  in  this  country  and  there  has  been 
substituted  therefor  the  steel  rod  or  tube.  Tne  industry  abroad  is 
rapidly  undergoing  the  same  change.  The  manufacturers  of  umbrella 
fumisnings  in  foreign  countries  are  at  the  present  lai^ely  engaged  in 
manufacturing  articles  of  this  kind  for  home  consumption  and  for 
importation  to  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  this  steel  rod  or  tube  in  this  country  is  a 
growing  industry.  They  are  made  from  sheet  steel,  made  into  tubes, 
swagged  and  brazed,  plugged  and  swageed,  slotted  and  punched,  and 
into  which  are  inserted  a  nickel-plated  Drass  thumb  spring  made  on 
presses.  The  ferrule  end  is  nickel  plated  and  the  entire  rod  or  tube 
IS  japanned,  the  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  which  bearing  the  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  material  of  two  to  one. 

The  articles  included  in  the  classification  of  runners,  notches,  caps, 
case  rings,  swedges,  metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups  are 
exclusively  umbrella  furniture  and  are  the  essential  part  of  the 
finished  product.     The  relation  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  cost  of 
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material  in  these  articles  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one;  that  is 
to  say,  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost  of  these  articles  bein^  labor 
and  one-fourth  being  the  cost  of  material.  The  absence  of  aefinite 
classification  for  the  before-mentioned  articles  included  in  the  manu- 
facture of  umbrellas  has  resulted  in  their  diflFerent  classification  m 
the  different  ports  of  entry  in  this  country. 

The  best  information  obtainable  by  them  shows  that  umbrella  rods 
or  tubes  under  the  existing  regulation  of  the  New  York  custom-house 
are  brought  into  this  country,  under  paragraph  152  of  the  Din^ley  Act, 
under  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  same  articles  are 
classified  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  under  paragraph 
193  under  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  other  articles  enumerated,  to  wit,  runners,  notches,  caps,  case 
rings,  swedges,  metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups,  as  far  as 
they  are  able  to  ascertain,  bear  the  general  classification  under  para- 
graph 193  under  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  these  articles  are  essentially  umbrella  parts.  They  can  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  they,  together  with  umbrella  and  para- 
sol ribs  and  stretcners,  with  the  addition  of  the  handle  and  cover,  con- 
stitute a  complete  umbrella  or  parasol.  They  are  all  composed  in 
chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  and  therefore  they  are  essen- 
tially a  part  of  paracnraph  170  of  the  existing  law.  It  is  therefore 
highly  essential  tnat  there  should  be  a  uniform  duty  on  all  the  before- 
mentioned  articles,  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished  product,  which 
consists  of  umbrella  or  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  rods  or  tubes, 
furniture,  including  runners,  notches,  caps,  case  rings,  swedges, 
metallic  trimmings,  ferrules  and  tip  cups,  for  the  reason  that  the 
foreis^n  manufacturers  export  to  this  country  all  of  these  various 
articles  manufactured  in  the  made-up  frame.  As  it  is.  to-daj%  it 
is  impossible  to  place  a  proper  valuation  on  these  articles  when 
imported  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  a  frame,  which  is  a  complete 
umbrella  or  parasol  with  the  exception  of  cover  and  handle.  It 
consists  of  rods  or  tubes,  ribs  and  stretchers,  and  all  the  other  umbrella 
or  parasol  fumishing^s. 

These  articles  are  entitled  to  that  classification  and  are  not  included 
in  it  only  because  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  law  their  use  in 
general  was  in  its  infancy  and  little  knowTi,  so  that  they  failed  to 
receive  the  classification  to  which  they  were  logically  and  properly 
entitled. 

We  therefore  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  paragraph  170 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  rods  or  tubes,  runners,  notches,  cape,  cause 
ring^,  8wed^e3,  metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups,  in  frames  or  otherwise,  all  of 
the  foreg:oing  composed  of  metal,  or  of  which  metal  is  the  component  part  of  chief 
value,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  also  further  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  this  schedule 
so  amended  shall  be  maintained  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  to  wat, 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  submit  that  this  industry  is  entitled  to  the  before-mentioned 
duty  because  such  duty  is  necessary  to  equal  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  an^  abroad,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  American  industries. 

An  accurate  comparison  based  upon  the  cost  of  basic  mat^al  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  together  with  the  wide  diveigwice 
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between  the  rate  of  labor  paid  to  our  employees  and  that  paid  to  the 
employees  doing  similar  work  in  foreign  establishments,  together 
witn  the  wide  divergence  of  necessary  cost  in  all  the  other  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  entire  cost  of  this  finished  product,  shows  that 
the  manufacturer  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  can  produce  and 
put  upon  the  market  similar  articles  at  a  cost  of  60  per  cent  of  that 
required  for  the  production  of  the  American  product  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

.  This  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  average  yearly  gross 
receipts  for  five  years  from  the  sale  of  all  the  ribs  and  stretchers  pro- 
duced by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  amounts  to  less  tnan 
$800,000,  rods  or  tubes  to  less  than  $225,000,  and  of  late  years  no 
part  of  this  product  has  been  marketed  abroad. 

The  amount  invested  by  your  petitioners,  consisting  largely  of 
highly  specialized  machinery,  is  about  $2,000,000,  employing  about 
1,200  hands. 

The  competition  in  this  line  in  the  last  seven  years  has,  by  specialized 
machinery  and  special  training  in  operatives,  reduced  the  selling  price 
of  ribs  and  stretchers  33  per  cent  and  umbrella  rods  or  tubes  50  per 
cent,  and  umbrella  furniture  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

The  importation  to  this  country  of  this  product  from  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  has  thus  far  been  of  a  minimum  amount,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  this  form  of  umbrella  did  not  become  general  in  these 
countries  until  long  after  it  was  widely  adopted  here.     But  within  the 
last  year  the  manufacture  of  these  umbrella  parts  in  both  these  coun- 
tries has  been  greatly  increased  and  has  already  become  a  menace  to 
our  industry,  and  we  conscientiously  feel  that  the  only  protection  for 
our  invested  capital  and  our  laborers  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  rates  or  duty,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  pray  your  honorable 
committee  for  the  reclassification  herein  asked  ana  for  tne  continuance 
of  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  Schedule  C,  paragraph  170. 
National  Umbrella  Frame  Co.,  Chas.  S.  Forsyth,  president, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Danbury  Brass  Works,  Thos.  F. 
Henebey,  Danbury,  Conn.;  Penna.  Tube  Co.,  J.  S^ 
Kellar,  president,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Newark  Iiivet 
Works,  Jos.  M.  Myers,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Thos.  P.  Wool- 
son,  per  Wm.  S.  Kelley,  Watertown,  Conn. ;  Newark 
Tube  and  Metal  Works,  H.  E.  Snodgrass,  president, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  S.  W.  Evans  &  Son,  Frankford,  Phil- 
adelphia.  Pa.;  Mendelson  &  Finkel  Umbrella  Frame 
Co.,  Israel  Mendelson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WALES  TIN-PLATE  WAGES. 

SUBMITTED  BY  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  SECBETABY  -  TBEASIJBEB 
AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  IBON,  STEEL,  AlTD  TIN  WOBK- 
EBS  OF  NOBTH  AMEBICA. 

PrrrsBURG,  Pa.,  December  1,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cfhairman  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washi7iffton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  I  inclosed  imder  separate  cover  brief  from  oflScials  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  but 
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omitted  the  inclosure  contained  herein,  which  is  a  scale  of  prices  paid 
at  the  present  time  in  the  tin-plate  mills  in  Wales.     At  hearing  on 
Novemoer  27  I  agreed  to  turn  over  same  for  information  of  committee. 
Yours,  trmy, 

John  Williams, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 


The  Welsh  Plate]  and  Sheet  Manufacturers*  Association  list  of  wages  to  remain  in  fane 
until  the  30th  of  June^  1906. 

TIN-PLATE   MILLS. 
[Per  dozen   boxes.] 

Rollers 3  5 

Doublers 2  9 

Fumacers 2  7 

Behinders 1  5 

Shearers 1  1 

A  box  of  plates  means  a  basis  of  14  by  10  inches,  225  sheets,  weighing  110  pounda 
in  mills.    Area,  31,500  inches.    Allowance  for  waste  to  be  2  per  cent. 
Gains  to  be  paid  on  all  plates  above  140  pounds  per  box  in  mills  and  tin  house. 
Mill  furnaces  to  be  relighted  by  employers  after  stoppages  for  repairs  or  holidays. 
Tin-plate  sizes  are  up  to  and  including  54  by  28  incnes. 

For  shearing  small  squares: 

9  inches  and  under  10  inches 10  per  cent  extra, 

8  inches  and  under  9  inches 15  per  cent  extnu 

7  inches  and  under  8  inches 20  per  cent  extra. 

Under  7  inches 25  per  cent  extra. 

A  bundler  to  be  provided  for  each  shearer  in  tin-plate  mills.  1  ** 

Openers,  6s.  3d.  per  100  boxes,  with  9d.  extra  if  outside  sheets  are  thrown  out. 

Payment  to  be  made  on  area  of  31,500  inches  on  all  tin-plate  sizes.  In  the  even  tof 
plates  being  drawn  light,  due  to  faulty  workmanship,  workmen  may  be  penalized  by 
the  addition  of  sheets  to  make  up  weight. 

That  2  per  cent  margin  be  allowed.  Gains  to  be  made  up  weekly.  Anything  ova 
half  a  box  to  be  paid  for  as  a  box. 

The  following  to  be  the  minimum  weights  of  bars  supplied  to  the  mills; 


Tin  house'  Weight 
weiglits.  I  per  foot. 


C  20x14. 


Lb9. 


C  19i  X  14. 
01^x14. 


106 
105 
100 
95 
90 
85 
80 
110 
110 


Lb9.  o^. 

Id  0 

15  8 
14  12 

14  0 
17  6 

16  8 

15  8 
15  12 
15  12 


Widths. 


Workmen  to  follow  machinery  consistent  with  efficiency  of  the  same,  and  careful 
regulation  of  orders  being  determined  for  individual  works,  and  that  the  men  le 
instructed  to  utilize  the  full  period  of  time  of  each  turn  and  the  machinery  in  «.«?. 
In  case  of  dispute  at  any  works,  a  committee  of  three  masters  and  three  men  ehall 
visit  such  works  and  report  to  the  conciliation  board  for  settlement. 

That  in  the  event  of  breakdown  from  any  cause  in  the  mill,  the  men  employed 
shall  not  be  expected  to  remain  more  than  a  reasonable  time. 

Changing  rolls. — When  broken  or  damaged  during  work: 

Up  to  and  including  30  inches,  Ss.  per  pair  or  4s.  per  roll. 

Up  to  and  including  32  inches,  8s.  Gd.  per  pair  or  4s.  3d.  per  roll. 

Up  to  and  including  34  inches,  9s.  per  pair  or  4s.  6d.  per  roll. 

If  changed  on  Satiurdays,  which  means  after  completion  of  week's  work: 
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Up  to  and  including  30  inches,  9s.  per  p&ir  or  4s.  6d.  x>er  roll. 

Up  to  and  including  32  inches,  Os.  6d.  per  pair  or  4s.  9d.  per  roll. 

Up  to  and  including  34  inches,  lOs.  per  pair  or  5s.  per  roll. 

Changing  standards. — Rollers,  doubters,  and  ftunace  men,  6d.  per  hour;  behinders, 
4Jd.  per  hour. 

Changing  leading  boxes. — ^Where  there  is  no  intermediate  spindle  between  lead- 
ingspindle  and  rolls,  3s. 

Changing  screw  pin.  Is. ;  changing  screw  pin  and  box,  2s.  6d. 

Changing  carriap;e8  or  riders,  Is. ;  top  brass.  Is. ;  bottom  brass,  28.  each. 

Changing  coupling  boxes  and  spindles,  Is. 

The  above  rates  for  changing  rolls,  castings,  etc.,  to  apply  at  works  of  4  mills  and 
under  and  where  millmen  are  employed  to  do  the  work,  and  to  come  into  operation 
on  January  1,  1903. 

SHEBT  MILLS. 

The  following  rates  to  be  paid  for  sheets,  black  plate,  and  tin  plates  in  sizes  exceeding 
54  by  28,  and  wider  than  28  inches. 

Table  No.  1. — Over  54  by  28  up  to  and  including  60  by  30. 

Gauge 30  29  28  27/25  24/20  19/14  below 

Perton 21/6  20/6  19/3  18/0  16/0  13/0        12/0 

Roller 6/6          6/0          5/10        5/5  4/9  3/10 

Doubler :..     5/3          5/0          4/8         4/4  3/10  3/1 

Heater 5/0          4/10        4/5          4/2  3/8  2/11 

Behinder 2/8          2/7          2/5         2/4  2/1  1/8 

Shearer 2/1          2/1          1/11        1/9  1/8  1/6 

Table  No.  i. — Over  60  by  SO  up  to  and  including  96  by  SO. 

Gauge 30  29  28  27/25  24/20  19/14  below 

Perton 23/0  22/0  21/0  18/0  16/0  13/0        12/0 

Roller 7/0  6/7  6/4  5/5  4/9  3/10 

Doubler 5/7  5/5  5/2         4/4  3/10  3/1 

Heater ,5/4  5/2  4/10        4/1  3/8  2/11 

Behinder 2/9  2/9  2/7  2/4  2/1  1/8 

Shearer 2/4  2/1  2/1  1/10        1/8  1/6 

Table  No.  S. — From  40  by  SI  and  under,  up  to  S6  inches  wide. 

Gauge 30  29  28  27/25  24/20  19/14  below 

Perton 23/8  22/7  21/6  18/0  16/0  13/0        12/0 

Roller 7/2  6/10  6/6  5/5         4/9          3/10 

Doubler 5/10  5/6  5/3  4/4          3/10        3/1 

Heater 5/5  5/3  5/0  4/1          3/8          2/11 

Behinder 3/0  2/10  2/8  2/4          2/1          1/8 

Shearer ,2/3  2/2  2/1  1/10        1/8          1/6 

Table  No,  4. — Above  S6  inches  wide. 

Gauge 30  29  28  27/25  24/20  19/14  below 

Perton 24/2  23/0  22/0  18/0  16/0  13/0        12/0 

Roller 7/4  7/0  6/7  5/5         4/9  3/10 

Doubler 5/10        5/7  5/5         4/4  3/10  3/1 

Heater 5/5  5/4  5/2  4/1  3/8  2/11 

Behinder 3/3  2/9  2/9  2/4  2/1  1/8 

Shearer 2/4         2/4  2/1         1/10        1/8  1/6 

The  following  sizes,  being  over  1512  sup.  inches,  are  to  be  paid  the  rates  of  Table 
No.  1  (whether  cut  down  to  smaller  size  or  not)  and  irrespective  of  what  mills  they 
are  worked  in: 

54||x27}  58Hx25}  632x23}  69}  x  21} 

55|    x27i  59Ax25i  64f  x  23}  70|  x  21} 

65}    x27J  59}    x25i  65}  x  23J  71t»ff  x  21^ 

56     x27  60}    x25  65}  x  23  72  x  21 

61J    x24}  66*x22}  73  x  20} 

61}    x24}  67^x22}  74  x  20} 

^..    -126}  62Jix24}  68    x  22}  74}  x  20} 

58i>9x26  63      x24  68}  x  22  75}  x  20 

6181S— TABIFF— No.  30—08 8 
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Sheets  or  plates  between  29  B.  G.  and  118  lb.  basis  are  to  be  paid  at  29  B.  G.  rate, 
otherwise  all  other  intermediate  eauges  are  to  be  paid  at  the  lighter  gauge  rates. 

Is.  6d.  per  ton  extra  to  be  paid  for  31  G. 

2s.  9d.  per  ton  extra  to  be  paid  for  32  G. 

4s.  per  ton  extra  to  be  paid  for  33  G. 

12i  per  cent  extra  to  be  paid  openers  on  sheets  of  60  by  30  and  upward. 

Helpers  to  be  provided  in  42-mch  rolls  at  5e.  per  day  of  eight  nouis,  and  also  in 
36-incn  mills  on  plates  above  70  bv  30  inches. 

Helpers  to  be  provided  in  36-incn  mills  when  working  orders  above  60  by  30. 

Defectives  50  per  cent  less  on  plates  as  rolled. 

Allowance  for  waste  in  mills  2  per  cent. 

Extras  over  8  feet  lengths  10  per  cent  on  all  gauges. 

Extras  over  9  feet  lengths  15  per  cent  on  all  gauges. 

Sizes  over  26  inches  up  to  28  inches  wide,  up  to  and  including  46  inches  long,  28-29 
W  G  be  paid  15  per  cent  above  tin  plate  scale. 

These  exceptions  are  made  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  specifications  within 
above  limit. 

The  above  rates  include  roller,  doubler^  fumaceman,  behinder,  and  shearer. 

Rates  for  changing  rolls  are  left  to  individual  works,  as  the  conditions  vary  so  mudi. 

That  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  from  any  cause  in  the  mill  the  men  employed 
shall  not  be  expected  to  remain  more  than  a  reasonable  time. 

Pickling. — Black  and  white: 

Five  shillings  nine  pence  per  100  boxes  for  4  mills;  56.  6d.  per  100  boxes  for  5  to  8 
mills;  5s.  3d.  per  100  boxes  for  9  to  12  mills.  ' 

Or  employer's  option,  day  work: 

Seven  shillings  six  pence  nead  pickler;  6s.  6d.  second  pickler;  5s.  lOd.  third  pickler. 

In  case  of  any  change  from  piecework  to  day  work,  or  vice  versa,  twenty-eig^t 
days'  notice  to  be  given. 

Annealing. — Annealing  (black  and  white): 

Goal,  lis.  6d.  per  100  boxes;  gas,  lOs.  6d.  per  100  boxes. 

Once  annealing,  78.  8d.  per  100  boxes;  gas,  78.  per  100  boxes. 

Payment  to  be  on  mill  make,  and  half  a  week's  work  to  be  kept  in  hand. 

Wheeling  coal  and  ashes  to  be  done  by  employers. 

Other  work  to  be  carried  out  as  hitherto. 

Opening  small  pots,  viz,  those  used  for  plates,  up  to  and  including  30  by  21,  9d. 
per  pot. 

Opening  small  pots,  larger  sizes,  Is.  per  pot. 

A  payment  of  5s.  per  furnace  to  be  paid  for  relighting  after  repairs. 

The  taking  in  ana  taking  out  of  annealing  pots  to  be  done  as  hitherto,  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  labor. 

Annealer's  work  to  begin  and  end  as  in  the  past,  except  in  special  cases  where  the 
annealing  furnaces  are  inconveniently  placed,  in  which  extra  labor  shall  be  arranged 
for  by  the  conciliation  board. 

In  cases  where  annealing  is  done  by  day  work  the  rate  to  be  equal  to  the  above. 

Perdsf. 

Cold  rolling:                                                                                                                   a.  d- 

Roughers 2  2 

Finishers 2  0 

Assorters 1  9 

Attenders 1  9 

Greasers 1  6 

As  in  some  districts  great  difficulties  are  experienced  in  getting  cold  roll  labor, 
such  works  are  allowed  to  make  the  best  terms  tney  can. 

Holiday 8. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  employers  will  concede  a  week's  holiday 
during  the  months  of  July  or  August  each  year  from  1906,  details  to  be  agreed  upon 
before  the  months  named. 

PmiSHINQ  DEPARTMENT. 

Tinning. — Three  pence  per  box. 
Washing. — Three  pence  per  box. 

Risers. — First  year,  1  pence  per  box;  second  year,  IJ  pence  per  box;  third  year,  \\ 
pence  per  box. 
Assorting. — Tin  plates,  1  pence  per  box;  black  plates,  6  shillings  per  100  boxee. 
Payment  on  area  crosses  and  sizes  as  in  mills. 
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Removing  coal  and  ashes  to  arid  from  tin  house. — ^Tfais  work  to  be  done  by  employers 
when  water  boys  do  not  asabt  the  tinmen.  In  cases  where  such  boys  are  engaged, 
this  work  to  be  done  by  them. 

"Make  "  boards  to  be  put  up  in  tin  house,  and  gains  to  be  made  up  weekly. 

Five  pence  per  hour  to  be  paid  the  tinman  when  a  breakdown  occurs,  if  he  is  required 
to  assist. 

Six  shillings  per  dav  of  twelve  hours  to  be  paid  the  tinman  when  working  an 
experimental  pot,  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  turn  out  an  ordinary  make. 

Boxing, — Four  shillings  per  100  boxes,  to  include  all  labor  except  discharging. 

Numbering  boxes  consecutively.  6  pence  per  100  boxes. 

Making  tin  eases— Tin  Knin^.— (Old  style),  2  pence  per  box. 

From  plates  rolled  to  size  and  no  solderii^  being  required  by  the  employer,  except 
on  cover,  3  farthing  per  box  and  gains. 

Where  solderine  is  re<iuired  otherwise  than  on  cover,  1  penny  per  box  and  gains. 

Where  plates  of  the  size  20  inches  by  10  inches  are  packed  225  sheets  pe^  box,  on  the 
basis  of  1  pence  per  box,  and  where  plates  are  packed  112  per  box,  on  the  basis  of  3 
farthinfis  per  box  with  gains. 

Emplojrment  to  be  found,  as  far  as  possible,  when  men  are  not  employed  in  Tni^ying 
tin  cases. 

Lapping,— To  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  farthing  per  box  of  112  plates,  with  gains,  as 
in  the  last  preceding  parsmph  mentioned. 

Marking  top  sheets, — {lubber  stamp,  3  pence  per  100  boxes;  iron  stamp,  9  pence  per 
100  boxes. 

Such  pa3rment  shall  not  include  the  making  or  providing  the  stamp. 

Weekly  stock-taking,  6  pence  per  hour  if  required  to  be  done. 

Greneral  stock-takine,  leit  to  individual  works  as  practice  varies  so  much. 

Reopening  damageof  plates  and  reboxing,  1  pence  per  box. 

Iron  hoopmg. — Empty  boxes  (with  light  steel  bands^  half-penny  per  box  up  to  and 
including  28  inches  by  24  inches,  112  sheets.  Gkdns  to  oe  paia  on  20  by  10  only.  Any- 
thine  over  28  inches  by  20  inches,  112  sheets,  subject  to  special  arrangements. 

All  hooping,  except  as  above,  be  paid  for  at  1  pence  per  box. 

In  all  cases  the  men  to  cut  the*iron  to  lengths. 

Crating, — ^To  be  paid  for  at  the.rate  of  1  pence  per  box,  including  boxing. 

Making  Canada  cases. — One  and  one-half  pence  per  single  case,  and  3  pence  per 
double  case. 

Comer  clipping. — One-half  pence  per  box  up  to  and  including  28  inches  by  20  inches, 
112  sheets.     One-half  pence  per  box  for  20  by  10,  with  gains. 

Pftkjrments  on  area  applies  to  doubles  and  Canadas  in  all  deps^ments. 

It  IS  recommended  that  pays  should  be  made  fortnightly,  with  a  ''sub."  alternate 
weeks. 

If  any  dispute  arises  in  cases  of  employees  not  included  in  the  wage  agreement,  a 
committee  of  three  masters  and  three  men  shall  discuss  the  matter,  and  failing  to 
a^ree,  the  matter  shall  be  reported  to  the  conciliation  board  for  settlement.  All 
disputes  shall  be  settled  within  a  reasonable  time. 

That  any  settlement  as  to  wages  and  conditions  arranged  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
only  be  operative  from  the  date  upon  which  an  agreement  is  completed  with  the  other 
sections  of  the  trade. 

In  case  of  dispute  at  any  works,  a  committee  of  three  masters  and  three  men  shall 
visit  such  works  and  report  to  the  conciliation  board  for  settlement. 

That  the  rates  paid,  and  the  conditions,  must  not  be  more  favorable  than  the  fore- 
going to  works  outside  the  employers*  association. 

E.  Trubshaw,  Es<^., 

Chairman. 

Sen    TlLiLETT 

General  Secretary  D.  W.  R.  and  G,  W.  U. 
John  Hodoe, 
General  Secretary  B.  S.  S.  and  M.  U. 
Ivor  h.  Gwynne, 
General  Secretary  T.  and  S.  M.  U, 

Will.  Thorne, 
General  Secretary  G.  and  G.  L.  U. 
June,  1905. 
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WIRE. 

JOHN  A.  BOEBLING*S  SONS  COMPAITT  STJOGEST  POSSIBLE  BEDTIC- 

Tioirs  IV  DUTIES  oir  wibe. 

November  28,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebexo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C 

Sir:  On  the  assumption  'that  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  wire  can  fairly  be  called  upon  to  submit,  together  with  manu- 
facturers of  other  *  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  to  reductions  in  the 
duties  levied  under  paragraph  137  of  the  tariff  act  now  in  force,  and 
also  upon  the  assumption  that  reductions  in  the  duty  on  raw  materials 
used  Dj  wire  manuiacturers  will  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the 
reductions  in  their  own  schedule,  they  beg  to  suggest  a  reduction 
of  J  cent  per  pound  of  the  specific  rates  of  1 J  cents,  \\  cents,  and  2 
cents  per  pound  of  said  paragraph.  As  this  reduction  applies  to  the 
remaining  part  of  this  paragraph  it  calls  for  no  further  change, 
with  the  exception  in  the  case  of  the  f^^  cent  extra  for  coating  wire 
with  other  metals.  The  protection  afforded  by  this  item  is  quite 
nominal,  as  the  cost  of  galvanizing  small  wires  runs  as  high  as  3  cents 
per  pound.  If  this  rate  of  ^\  cent  was  advanced  to  5  cents  it  would 
DC  somewhat  better,  but  not  much. 

Personal  investigations  during  the  present  year  by  an  expert  ni 
the  wire  trade,  coimrmed  by  the  printed  report  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  publications,  disclose  the  following  facts  as  to  wages  in 
the  wire  district  of  Grermany: 

Wire  workers^  wages  of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

[Basis  of  a  working  day  of  ten  hours.] 


At  Pittsburg  and! 
eastern  mills. 

AtHagen. 

At  Mannheim. 

At  Aachen. 

Rod  rollers 

$5.00  to  17. 78  1 

SI.  88  to  $2. 35 
1.65to   1.88 

Sl.OStoSl-21 

Furnace  men 

Engineers 

2.50  to   3.05  1. 
2.36  to   2.d4 
2. 80  to   3.87  t 
1.4»ito    1.90  1 

Mechanics 

.97*to    i.42 
1.43  to    1.50 
.76  to     .84 

SI.  21  to  si.  42 
1.24  to  vl.  50 
.72to  VW 

1.21  to  l.# 

Wire  drawers 

lAborers 

Taking  the  lowest  European  wages  as  100,  the  above  figures  show 
the  following: 


Qermany. 


United 
states. 


Rod  rollers 

Percent, 
100  to  224 
100  to  146 
100  to  121 
100  to  120 

Pertfnt. 

476to7fi 

Menhanics 

242  to  308 

Wire  drawers 

223  to  313 

Laborers 

198  to  253 

The  labor  costs  are  a  fair  representation  of  conditions  abroad  and 
at  home  during  the  past  three  years.  According  to  the  report  made 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  according  to  conditions  in  this 
country,  wire  workers'  wages  have  advanced  moderately  during  this 
time,  and  it  is  believed  they  can  not  be  reduced  here  without  labor 
troubles. 
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The  importation  of  wire  goods  during  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $1,332,973,  on  which  a  duty  of  $567,798  was  paid,  it  being  eauiva- 
lent  to  42.6  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  importations  consist  almost 
entirely  of  the  more  highly  manufactured  articles,  of  which  labor  is 
the  important  item.  Any  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  now  in 
effect  under  paragraph  137  would,  under  the  labor  burdens  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  bring  a  serious  disaster.  An  advance  to  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  duties  levied  on 
other  articles  named  in  the  tariff  act  upon  which  much  labor  is 
expended. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Roeblings  Sons  Co., 
F.  W.  Roeblings,  Secretary. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  27 y  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  writer  is  just  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  our 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walton,  requesting  him  to  write  you  the  particulars  of  the 
writer's  conversation  with  Mr.  Roebling  in  relation  to  wire  rope,  which 
he  takes  pleasure  in  doing. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  date,  which  was  about  the  year  1900. 
There  had  been  for  a  good  many  years  an  association  among  the  wire- 
rope  manufacturers  which  has  attempted  to  regulate  the  prices  made 
by  the  manufacturers  and  also  to  control  through  the  manufacturers 
the  prices  made  by  jobbers  of  wire  rope,  who,  i\s  a  nile,  are  agents  for 
some  American  manufacturer.  It  was  through  this  association  that 
Mr.  Leschen,  of  the  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  R(jpe  Company,  informed  the 
writer  that  a  fund  of  about  $100,000  had  been  raised,  of  which  they 
had  contributed  their  share,  to  secure  proper  treatment  in  the  making 
of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

This  association  held  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  at  the  time  the 
writer  refers  to,  and  having  been  in\'ited,  with  other  jobbers,  to  meet 
with  the  association  at  different  times,  the  writer  finally  determined  to 
accept  the  invitation  in  this  case,  and  met  with  them  at  dinner  at  the 
uptown  Delmonico  restaurant.  Our  corporation  was  known  as  being 
the  principal  importer  of  wire  rope,  as  our  sales  of  wire  rope  being 
almost  entirely  to  consumers  we  were  able  to  make  sales  oased  on 
quality  rather  than  on  price.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Roebling, 
^  who  was  speaking  of  the  utter  lack  of  necessity  of  any  importations  of 
wire  rope  on  account  of  the  ability  of  the  American  maKers  to  take 
care  of  us,  he  made  the  statement  that  he  was  able  to  sell  wire  rope  in 
England,  underselling  the  Englishmen,  and  make  money  doing  so. 
The  writer  is  perfectly  walling  to  make  affidavit  as  to  the  correctne^ss 
of  the  above  statement,  but  can  not  place  the  date  with  anything  like 
accuracy.  There  were  present  at  the  meeting,  beside  several  of  the 
wire-rope  manufacturers,  one  of  the  sons  of  11.  Channon,  of  H.  Chan- 
non  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  writer  believes  also  a  gentleman  from 
St.  Louis,  but  of  this  is  not  positive. 

The  writer  was  not  surprised  at  the  statement,  as  he  had  seen  prices 
on  wire  quoted  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  from  their 
London  office  to  wire-rope  manufacturers  in  England  which  were 
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nearly  50  per  cent  less  in  price  than  the  prices  he  found  existing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  grade  of  wire  in  this  coimtry.  This  imonna- 
tion,  however,  the  writer  believes  Mr.  Walton  took  with  him  to 
Washington. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  a  change  in  the  tariff  on  wire  rope  would 
give  us  any  better  margin,  but  we  do  feel  that  a  tariff  that  gives  a 
protection  of  anywhere  from  50  to  over  100  per  cent  on  goods  that  it 
IS  acknowledged  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  foreign  countries,  competing 
against  foreign  countries,  is  a  hardship  on  the  user  of  wire  rope  which 
is  without  excuse. 

Yours,  respectfully,  H.  F.  Lyman, 

Vice-President. 


JOHN  W.  WALTOir,  CLEVELAITD,  OHIO,  SXTBMITS  STTPPIEMEHTAL 
STATEMEITT  RELATIVE  TO  WIBE  ROPE. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  2,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives y  WasTiington,  D.  C, 

See:  At  the  time  of  mv  appearance  before  your  committee,  on  the 
27th  instant,  I  expected  only  to  lay  before  you  such  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  present  tariff  on  wire  rope  as  an  experience 
or  thirty-six  years  in  the  trade  has  taught  me. 

You  have  further  requested  me  to  formulate  a  section  covering 
this  kind  of  merchandise,  such  as  I  woidd  advise  Congress  to  enact. 

After  careful  consideration  I  hand  you  the  inclosed,  which  I  believe 
covers  the  ground.  In  my  judgment  it  is  high  enough  to  afford  not 
only  ample  protection  but  a  fair  profit  to  tne  American  manufac- 
turer, and  it  is  low  enough  to  enable  the  Treasury  Department  to 
secure  some  revenue  through  importation,  while  the  bulK  of  the  vast 
amount  consumed  in  this  country  will  continue  to  be  made  here. 

Wire  is  made  into  rope  principally  by  the  aid  of  automatic  machin- 
ery; common  labor  enters  very  little  into  the  cost  of  its  production. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  the  expenses  of  freight,  insurance, 
and  entry  amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  imported 
wire  rope  delivered  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  more  than  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  delivered  at  Pacific  ports.  This,  together  with 
the  augmentea  time  consumed  in  fiUing  orders  from  abroad,  serves 
to  increase  the  protection.  In  submitting  this  proposed  section  of 
the  statute  I  have  purposely  disregarded  the  question  of  rates  on 
single  wires,  preferring  to  let  wire  roge  and  cord  stand  on  a  separate 
basis. 

Paraqrafh  — .  Wire  rope  and  wire  cord,  or  other  cordagei  the  chief  component 
value  of  which  is  drawn  wire,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  further  questions  on  the  part  of 
your  committee,  and  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  W.  Walton. 
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VABIOTJS 


WIRE  STRAINERS. 

AMEEICAN   MAinTFAGTXTBEBS   OF   WISE 
ASK  FOB  IVGBEASE  OF  DIJTT. 


STRAIHESS 


Worcester,  Mass.,  November  20, 1908. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashinfftoTij  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  National  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Hamblin 
&  Russell  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Parker  Wire  Goods 
Compauv,  all  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Woods  Sherwood  Com- 
pany, of  Lowell,  Mass.,  respectfully  represent  that  the  importation 
mto  the  United  States  of  wire  strainers,  illustrations  of  which  are 
inclosed,  marked  "Exhibit  A,''  has  wrought  and  is  working  great 
injury  to  yoiu*  petitioners,  by  reason  of  the  low  cost  of  the  goods  in 
Germany  and  the  inadequate  tariff  protection  as  they  are  now 
imported  into  this  country. 

Your  petitioners  estimate  that  there  are  nearly  one-half  million 
dollars  in  value  of  these  goods  imported  annually  into  the  United 
States,  and  this  importation  is  iacreasing  so  rapidly  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  in  this  country  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent  during 
the  past  year,  and  unless  this  importation  can  be  made  unprofitable 
by  means  of  tariff  legislation  the  foreign  goods  will  shortly  have 
replaced  the  goods  of  American  manufacture. 

The  line  or  goods  in  question  has  been  manufactured  for  many 
years  in  this  country,  givmg  employment  to  a  large  number  of  oper- 
atives, both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  youi*  petitioners  deplore  a 
condition  which  will  deprive  these  operatives  from  employment,  and 
for  this  additional  reason  relief  is  asked. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorum,  plus  a  specific 
duty  or  li  cents,  plus  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound. 

A3  these  goods  are  very  light  in  weight,  this  specific  duty  adds  but 
very  little  to  the  importation  cost  of  the  goods. 

To  afford  the  American  manufacturer  any  protection  whatever,  the 
rate  of  duty  should  not  be  less  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a 
specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  and  to  afford  adequate  protection 
the  specific  duty  should  be  as  much  as  25  cents  per  pound. 

For  comparison,  the  prices  which  some  of  the  imported  goods  cost 
in  Germany,  also  what  they  cost  laid  down  in  American  ports,  are 
quoted  below.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  given  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices  at  which  American  goods  of  the  same  sizes  and  qualities  can 
be  quoted,  and  even  at  these  prices  the  goods  do  not  pay  the  per- 
centage of  profit  which  the  investment  should  warrant. 

The  sizes  quoted  are  those  marked  ^*X''  on  the  illustrated  sheet 
(Exhibit  A).  Other  sizes  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  importa- 
tion cost  and  possible  selling  price. 


Nnmber. 


Diame- 
ter. 


'  I  Ix>west  p~,««„4. 

Weight  '   Cost  In   ■  Imported   iwssible  '  Un^^' 

p^r  gross.  Oenrsany.      cost.        selling   '  *  h«» 
;    price.         P"^- 


Inehet. 

?::::::::::::::;:::::::;•::: ::::::'  f 

r::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;:::,  V 


Pound*. 

1 
1 

8 

$1.54 

12 

1.59 

15 

1.94 

22 

2.30 

S2.31 
2.46 
3.02 
3.63 


$3.75 
4.75 
5.50 
7.00 


$3.80 
5.35 
8.32 
8.27 
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In  view  of  the  above,  your  petitioners  would  respectfully  rexjucst 
that  the  duty  on  wire  strainers  be  made  as  above  indicated. 
The  National  Manufacturing  Company, 
F.  W.  Colijer,  President, 

The  Hamblin  &  Russell  Manufacturing  Company, 
W.  V.  Russell,  President 
The  Parker  Wire  Goods  Company, 
A.  H.  Parker,  President. 
The  Woods  Sherwood  Company, 
I.  A.  Green,  Secretary. 


ZINC  DUST. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC    COMPANY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA    ASKS 
FOE  PEOTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  ITS  PEODUCT. 

New  York,  December  i,  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washiriffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  attorney  for  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  I  beg  to  inclose  a  memoranclum  regarding  zinc  dust,  a 
product  formerly  manufactured  by  The  New  Jersey  Zmc  Company 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  calendar  of  the  tariff  hearing  on  metals  on  the  25th  ultimo 
promised  to  be  so  crowded  that  I  did  not  ask  your  committee  for  an 
oral  hearing,  but  I  think  the  inclosed  memorandum  will  cover  suf- 
ficiently the  subject  of  zinc  dust. 

Very  respectfully,  II.  S.  Wardner. 

Under  the  decisiims  of  the  United  States  courts,  zinc  dust  has  been 
held,  contrary  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government,  entitled  to  free 
entry,  mider  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  an  article  in  a  crude  stat^  used 
in  dyeing  or  tanning  under  section  482.  The  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York  had  classified  zinc  dust  either  as  an  article  assimilated  to 
zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs  and  dutiable  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  under  para- 
graph 192,  or  as  an  article  composed  of  zinc  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured and  liable  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  xinder 
paragraph  193.  This  ruling  was  reversed  by  the  courts  on  appeal  by 
the  importers.  The  Treasury  Department  properly  attached  impor- 
tance to  this  subject  and  went  so  far  as  to  apply  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  order  to  have  the  case 
reviewed  by  the  highest  court.  The  Government  was  imsuccessful 
and,  as  the  law  now  stands  under  judicial  interpretation,  the  imported 
zinc  dust  is  the  only  article  of  the  kind  which  is  to-day  used  m  tliis 
country. 

The  article  in  question  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  fine  powder  com- 
posed of  particles  of  metallic  zinc.  Its  color  is  a  slate  blue.  Neither 
zinc  dust  nor  any  other  form  of  metallic  zinc  has  ever  been  known  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  article  is  manufactured  at  furnaces 
situated  in  Silesia,  in  Belgium,  and  possibly  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is  but  a  single  commercial  grade,  quality,  or  condition  of  zinc 
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dust.  There  is  no  article  known  as  "refined"  or  "unrefined"  zinc 
dust.  The  market  value  of  the  article  in  America  is  possibly  some- 
thing in  excess  of  slab  zinc,  or  spelter,  a  pound.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is  88  per  cent  to'  92  per  cent  metallic  zinc,  a  portion  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  an  insimificant  amount  of  iron  and  lead.  In  this  it  differs 
from  spelter,  which  contains  but  the  slightest  percentage  of  oxide  of 
zinc.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  surface  in  the 
dust,  which  is  exposed  to  the  air,  causing  each  particle  to  be  slightly 
oxidized.  Except  for  the  greater  quantity  of  zinc  oxide  in  zinc  dust, 
the  composition  of  zinc  dust  and  spelter  is  the  same. 

The  uses  of  zinc  dust  are  several.  Besides  its  use  as  a  reducing 
agent  in  dyeing,  it  is  used  in  the  cyanide  processes  of  refining  gold,  as 
a  reducing  agent  in  bleaching  and  printing  cloth,  in  the  making  of 
colored  lights,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  gray  metallic  paint  known  as 
zinc  gray,  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap.  A  comparatively  new  use  of  zmc  dust  is  in  the  dry  gal- 
vanizing process  sometimes  called  sherardizing. 

At  the  time  of  the  litigation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
importers  of  zinc  dust  there  was  operated  at  South  Bethlehem,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsvlvania,  a  newly  installed  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  zinc  dust.  This  plant  had  been  able,  by  meeting  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  under  a  protective  tariff  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  to 
furnish  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  this  article  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  The  domestic  producer  in  the  year  1901  marketed  790 
tons  of  zinc  dust  in  America,  as  against  the  importers'  384  tons.  Soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  dutv  the  company  operating  the  plant  at 
South  Bethlehem  found  that  it  could  not  market  its  goods  at  a  profit 
and  the  plant  was  therefore  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  business. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  zinc  dust  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Zinc  ore  is  properly  crushed  by  machinery  and  mixed  with  carbon. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  retort  and^  distilled  in  a  furnace  especially  con- 
structed for  that  purpose.  Subjected  to  great  heat,  the  zinc  in  com- 
bination with  the  car  Don  as  a  reducing  agent  becomes  volatilized,  and 
the  vapor,  escaping  into  a  chamber  of  lower  temperature,  condenses 
into  powder.  Care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  The  pow- 
der is  then  cooled  and  screened  and  the  resulting  product  is  the  zinc 
dust  of  commerce.  The  procevss  involves  a  complete  chemical  change 
from  the  mineralized  zinc  elements  as  they  exist  in  the  ore  into  the 
zinc  vapor  or  gas,  and  a  further  change  by  condensation,  converting 
the  gas  mto  particles  of  dust.  The  processes  of  manufacture  are  anal- 
ogous to  those  used  in  the  production  of  the  pig  zinc,  or  spelter  of  com- 
merce. In  the  practice  of  the  latter  art  tne  vapor,  instead  of  con- 
densing into  powder,  liquifies  into  molten  metal.  The  manufacture 
of  both  articles  is  delicate  and  requires  great  skill,  both  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  furnaces. 

The  reasons  which  make  it  necessary  and  proper  to  protect  the 
smelters  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  zinc,  or  spelter,  should  also  lead 
Congress  to  provide  a  suitable  protective  duty  upon  zinc  dust.  The 
rate  should  be  the  same  as  on  spelter,  to  wit,  1  i  cents  per  pound.  The 
proper  clause  in  which  to  provide  this  duty  is  in  section  192,  which 
should  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ''zinc  in  blocks  or 
pigs"  the  words  "or  zinc  dust.  This  would  bring  zinc  dust  on  an 
even  basis  with  spelter  in  the  American  markets. 
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This  memorandum  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, of  Pennsylvania,  a  corporation  of  Pennsylvania,  which  owned 
and  operated  a  plant  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  alluded  to  above. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Henry  S.  Wasdner. 

Washington,  November  26, 1908. 


ZINC  ORES,  COPPER,  AND  IJE3AD. 

L.  VOGELSTEDT  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,   SUBMIT  BEIEF  SELA- 
TIVE  TO  CRUDE  MATEBIALS  FOR  REFDnifO. 

New  York,  November  12,  1908. 
Sbreno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^, 

Wa^Tiington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  Mr.  L.  Vogelstein  a  few  weeks  ago  had  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  of  your  committee,  and  discussed 
with  him  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the  metal  schedules  of  the  pro- 
posed tariff,  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hill  we  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  our  views  for  the  consideration  of  your  committer. 
We  have  prepared  arguments  on  the  various  schedules  in  which  we 
are  interested,  as  per  memoranda  attached. 

In  order  to  explain  our  position  in  regard  to  these  matters,  we  beg 
to  say  that  we  are  dealers  in  metals  and  ores,  are  importing  and  ex- 

gortin^  same,  and  doing  a  domestic  business.  We  are  also  interested 
nancially  in  various  enterprises  in  this  country  having  to  do  with 
the  metal  trades,  principally  in  the  United  States  Metals  Refining 
Company,  with  plants  at  Chrome,  N.  J.,  and  Grasselli,  Ind.,  the  former 
being  one  of  the  largest  copper  smelting  and  refining  plants  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  is,  ow-mg  to  its  location,  dependent  to  a  great 
extent  upon  importations  of  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The^ 
ores,  or  mattes,  or  regulus,  or  copper  bullion,  are  being  refined  in  this 
country,  and  the  resultant  product  in  part  or  whole  exported.  The 
Chrome  plant  is  confined  to  copper,  silver,  and  gold  refining.  The 
Grasselli  plant  is  a  lead-silver-goid  refinery,  which  at  the  present  time, 
and  since  it  started,  has  only  handled  domestic  bullion.  Further- 
more, we  are  interested  in  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting 
Company,  which  owns  zinc  mines  near  Carterville,  Mo.,  in  the  so- 
called  ''Joplin  district;"  also  gas  lands  and  zinc  smelters  at  Caney  and 
Dearing,  Kans.,  near  the  Oklahoma  border,  and  zinc  mines  near 
Platteville,  Wis.,  in  the  Wisconsin  zinc-mining  district.  This  com- 
pany is  a  producer  of  zinc  ores  as  well  as  a  buyer  of  ores  for  smelt- 
mg  purposes,  and  a  seller  of  the  refined  product — spelter. 

From  the  above  you  will  observe  our  interest  in  the  tariff  question 
is  purely  in  connection  with  crude  materials  which  are  adapted  for 
refining,  necessitating  the  emplovment  of  labor  to  produce  the  fin- 
ished metals,  wliich  are  either  sold  in  this  country  or  exported. 

As  to  the  duties  which  shall  be  imposed,  we  are  not  interested 
other  than  to  ask  that  the  difference  between  labor  costs  in  this 
country  and  abroad  shall  be  protected  by  such  margin  between  rat^ 
on  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  as  will  suffice  for  that 
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purpose,  and  incidentally  we  trust  that  all  duties  may  be  so  levied 
that  while  producing  necessary  revenue  they  will  hamper  as  little 
as  possible  mtemational  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  also  important 
that  all  schedules  should  be  clearly  defined,  that  we  may  calculate 
the  possibility  of  doing  business  with  foreign  coimtries  without  nm- 
ning  imdue  risks.  We  do  not  argue  on  the  point  of  raising  or  reduc- 
ing any  existing  duties. 

If  your  honorable  body  desires  a  fiulher  expression  of  opinion  on 
any  of  these  subjects  in  addition  to  the  memoranda  attached^  we 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  either  in  writing 
or  by  personally  appearing  beiore  your  committee  whenever  directed 
so  to  do.  ^ 

Very  respectfully,  L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 


ZING   ORES. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  you  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  the  question  of  duty  on  zinc  ores  as  we 
see  it. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  August  22,  1908,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  your  committee: 

A  subject  that  is  especially  engaging  attention  in  the  Joplin  district  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  effort  to  secure  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  In  several  of  the  towns  of  the  district  zinc  ore  tariff  clubs  are  being  formed. 
The  purpose  is  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  Mexican  ore  and  thereby  elevate  the  price  of 
American  ore  by  reducing  the  supply  that  heretofore  has  been  available  to  the  smelters. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  ore  supply  would  increase  the 
price  of  domestic  spelter  within  certain  limits,  and  would  correspondingly  increase  the 
price  of  domestic  zinc  ore.  The  bill  would  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  spelter. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  this  scheme  would  not  have  worked  successfully,  because 
the  consumers  have  not  wanted  to  buy  much  spelter,  and  the  offering  of  the  metal  at 
comparatively/^  low  prices  has  not  prevented  the  accumulation  of  a  large  unsold  stock, 
which  still  exists.  However,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  revival  in  business,  a  restriction 
of  the  output  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  more  rapidly 
and  higher  than  otherwise.  But  there  would  be  a  limit  to  such  an  advance  at  the 
point  where  it  would  become  profitable  to  import  spelter  and  at  the  point  where  many 
consumers  would  be  led  to  abandon  the  use  of  zinc  and  employ  cheaper  substitutes. 

We  further  wish  to  point  out  that  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey  report  for  1906  the  total  production  of  zinc  ores  in  the 
United  States  was  471,696  tons  and  the  total  production  of  spelter 
was  224,770  tons.  Assuming  50  per  cent  as  the  average  metal  con- 
tents of  zinc  ore  produced  in  this  country,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
production  of  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States  is  insufficient  for  the 
manufacture  of  spelter  (only  about  85  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  an 
ore  is  recoverable  in  the  production  of  spelter).  The  Joplin  miners 
contend  that  they  can  not  produce  zinc  ore  at  the  present  time  at  a 
profit.  This  statement  is  only  partly  true,  and  the  question  really 
simmers  down  to  whether  tariff  protection  shall  be  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  original  idea  of^ developing  infant  industries  and  be 
caused  to  support  industries  once  conducted  under  favorable  condi- 
tions that  have  now  become  less  profitable  because  the  richest 
resources  have  been  exhausted. 

We  have  had  for  many  years  a  tariff  on  spelter,  which  was  IJ  cents 
per  pound  under  the  McjKinley  Act,  1  cent  per  pound  under  the 
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Wilson  Act,  and  is  li  cents  per  pound  under  the  Dingley  Act.  There 
was  no  duty  on  zinc  ores  under  any  of  these  tariff  acts,  although  of 
late  there  has  been  a  contest  as  to  whether  zinc  ores  are  dutiable  or 
not.  At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  this  tariff  has  been  to  make  the 
American  price  of  spelter  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of  the 
European  price,  although  there  has  been  at  times  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  foreign  and  domestic  prices  because  of  the  ability  d 
Ajnerican  producers  to  export  spelter  at  a  profit  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, but  the  importations  of  spelter  into  the  United  States  have 
been  entirely  checked,  with  the  exception  of  special  brands  for  specific 
purposes. 

Average  annval  price  of  spelter  in  New  York  and  London  reduced  to  cents  per  pound. 


Year. 

New 
York. 

London. 

I                     Year. 

New 
York. 

LoadoD. 

1891 

&02 

4.63 

4.075 

3.52 

3.63 

3.94 

4.12 

4.57 

&75 

&049 

1  1900 

4.39 

4.07 

4.84 

&4 

&1 

5.882 

6.198 

5.9S2 

4«7 

1892 

4.527 
3.783 
a359 
3.175 
3.608 
a803 
4.443 
5.405 

1901 

a  702 

1893 

1  1902     

4.321 

1894 

1903 

4.56 

1895 

1  1904 

4.913 

1896 

'  1905 

&529 

1897 

1  1906       ..              

&8a9 

1898 

1907 

S.168 

1899 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  on  spelter  has  been  to  create  a  sUghtly  higher 
level,  although  not  very  much  higher,  of  prices  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe.  The  reason  why  there  has  not  been  a  greater  differ- 
ence is,  that  it  costs  about  as  much  to  produce  spelter  from  ores  in 
Europe  as  it  costs  in  the  United  States.  In  general,  the  material 
treated  by  the  zinc  smelter  is  a  concentrated  product,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing which  is  governed  chiefly  by  the  tenor  of  zinc  in  ore  raised  from 
the  mines.  The  latter  varies  widely.  But  irrespective  of  labor  cost 
in  producing  ore  in  Europe,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  part 
of  the  ore  now  worked  by  European  zinc  smelters  is  imported  by  tnem 
from  Broken  Hill,  Australia,  where  the  wages  for  labor  are  as  nigh  as 
in  American  mining  districts.  In  smelting  there  is  no  material  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  in  Europe  and  America.  There  are  important 
differences  among  the  costs  of  various  smelters  in  each  Continent,  but 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  general  averages,  it  is  probable  that  the 
figures  would  be  approximately  equal.  The  labor  cost  in  smelting  in 
Europe  is  less  than  in  America,  out  the  cost  for  fuel  is  more;  the 
advantage  of  Europe  in  labor  just  about  offsets  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  in  fuel.  (See  report  of  the  Canadian  Zinc  Commission, 
pp.  28-33). 

The  advantage  of  duty  on  zinc  ores  has  been  entirely  pocketed  by 
the  mining  industrj^,  while  the  smelting  industry  has  not  oeen  getting 
any  higher  returns  than  they  do  in  Europe.  The  usual  formula  on 
which  zinc  ores  are  being  purchased  in  Europe  is  as  follows: 

95%  P.  (T-8) — 60/-.  P  represents  the  quotation  for  spelter  in 
London;  T  represents  the  percentage  of  zinc  contents,  ana  60/-  is 
the  treatment  rate,  which  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  smelters,  but  may  he  accepted  as  the  general  average 
over  a  number  of  years.  Figuring  the  price  of  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  on 
the  basis  of  this  formula,  but  taking  instead  of  London  prices  the 
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St.  Louis  spelter  price,  the  followingtable  will  show  what  the  Joplin 
smelters  would  have  received  on  the  European  formula  and  what  tney 
actually  did  receive  on  a  certain  number  of  dates: 


Date. 


July  11,  1906 

July  25.  1908 

August  22.  1908.... 
Septembers.  1908. 
September  26. 1908 
Octobers,  1906.... 


St.  Louis 
spelter 

price  per 
pound. 


4.2875 

4.375 

4.525 

4.575 

4.(i25 

4.625 


$2a34 
3a  20 
31.69 
32.18 
32.67 
32.67 


134-36 
33-^ 
36-37 
37 

37.50 
38 


The  smelting  industry  neither  asks  nor  gets  any  protection  and, 
theoretically,  tne  smelting  industry  would  be  as  well  off  without  any, 
duty  on  zinc  ore  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  mining  industry 
seems  to  need  the  duty  so  badly  that  should  spelter  be  allowed  to 
enter  this  country  free  of  duty  the  price  of  ore  would  be  decreased  to 
a  point  where  the  mining^industry  might  be  crippled. 

The  present  tariff  does  not  provide  specifically  for  zinc  ore  except 
under  paragraph  514,  which  provides  that  calamine  shall  be  free.  It 
appears  that  calamine  has  been  free  of  duty,  according  to  the  tariff 
act  of  May  2,  1792.  A  duty  was  placed  on  calamine  on  July  30,  1846, 
but  on  March  2,  1861,  calamine  was  again  put  on  the  free  Ust,  where 
it  has  remained  in  every  subsequent  tariff.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  what  calamine  is  called, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  Utigation  has  followed.  (See  Lead  and 
Zinc  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  Ren  ton  Ingalls,  1908,  pp.  346- 
349.) 

The  commercial  interpretation  of  calamine  is  an  oxidized  zinc  ore, 
whether  connected  with  silica  or  carbon  does  not  matter.  Calamine 
is  supposed  as  embracing  all  classes  of  zinc  ore  except  blende  or 
sulphiaes,  which  are  considered  a  low-grade  ore,  and  it  is  imported 
in  the  crude  form  into  this  country.  We  suggest  that  in  the  new 
tariff  the  para^aph  referring  to  zinc  ore  should  read  ''zinc  ores, 
crude  of  any  kmd,  carbonate  of,  silicate  of  or  sulphides  of,  free  of 
duty.  Spelter  (zinc  in  pig),  duty  IJ  cents  per  pound.''  It  would  be 
necessary  to  take  a  further  precaution  in  the  new  tariff  act.  Zinc 
ores  are  mixed  frequently  with  lead.  This  lead  is  a  detriment  to 
the  zinc  ore  and  practically  nonrecoverable,  or  only  recoverable  in 
very  small  percentages  and  at  a  heavy  expense.  Under  the  present 
tariff  act,  paragraph  181,  the  various  custom-houses  have  assessed 
duty  not  only  on  zinc  ore  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (a 
suit  is  pending  in  regard  to  this  assessment),  but  also  on  the  lead 
contents  of  si^^  ore  on  the  basis  of  1  ^  cents  per  pound  of  lead  contained, 
on  the  ground  that  paragraph  181  provides  for  a  duty  on  all  lead- 
bearing  ores.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  and  scientific  interpretation 
to  impose  a  duty  on  lead  in  such  ore. 

In  the  history  of  the  zinc  industry  in  the  United  States  the  Joplin 
district,  comprising  mining  camps  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa, has  been  the  chief  source  or  zinc  ore.  The  first  zinc  ore  shipped 
from  the  Joplin  district  (in  1872)  fetched  only  $3  per  ton,  but  the 
price  soon  rose  to  $15.  Up  to  1898  the  annual  average  price  ranged 
nrom  S15  to  $25  per  ton.    As  recently  as  1894  it  was  only  $17.10  per 
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ton.  Since  1901  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  price,  the  average 
for  1905  having  been  $47.40  per  ton;  for  1906,  $44.82  per  ton,  and 
for  1907,  $44.36  per  ton. 

Even  at  the  great  advance  in  price  the  JopUn  district  has  been 
unable  to  supply  the  domestic  requirements  for  spelter.  Since  1902 
the  smelters  have  obtained  large  amounts  of  ore  from  Colorado  and 
other  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  since  1903  they  have 
imported  a  good  deal  of  ore  from  British  Columbia  and  Mexico, 
especiallv  the  latter.  Statistics  showing  the  relative  amounf'of 
spelter  derived  from  domestic  and  imported  ore  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  the  data  for  which  are  taken  from  the  Mineral 
Industry,  Vol.  XVI.  The  spelter  originating  from  imported  ore 
is  computed  on  the  basis  that  3  tons  of  tnis  ore  yields  1  ton  of  spelter, 
which  assumption  is  approximately  correct: 


Year. 

Con- 
8ump- 
tton. 

Produc- 
tion. 

From 

foreign 

ore. 

Imports 
of  ore. 

igo6 , 

199,254 
222,477 
222,494 

201,748 
226,494 
249,612 

13,500 
30,000 
37,000 

40,735 

1906 

89,500 

1907 

109,957 

The  prices  reahzed  for  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States  have  been 
generally  higher  than  the  prices  in  Europe.  As  early  as  1891  an 
association  of  the  zinc  miners  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  sent  an  agent 
to  Europe  to  inaugurate  exportation  of  ore.  He  reported,  '*I  could 
offer  them  (the  European  smelters)  a  vastly  better  quaUty  of  ore, 
but  as  to  prices  I  could  not  give  them  any  inducement."  In  1901, 
however,  some  zinc  ore  was  exported  from  the  Joplin  district,  and 
again  a  year  or  two  later,  the  purpose  of  these  exports  being  to 
reduce  tne  surplus  and  compel  the  domestic  smelters  to  pay  higher 
prices,  but  the  exportation  was  so  unprofitable  that  the  idea  was 
abandoned,  but  at  the  same  time  large  exports  of  ore  were  being 
made  from  I^eadville,  Colo.  Indeed,  the  zmc-smelting  industry  in 
Colorado  originated  in  its  export  trade,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  ore  had  oeen  sent  abroad  that  American  smelt- 
ers were  able  to  oust  the  foreign  smelters  from  this  market.  Since 
that  time  the  conditions  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  have  become  analogous 
to  those  at  Joplin,  Mo.  In  1901  and  in  1902  the  producers  of  zinc 
ore  at  leadville  were  glad  to  sell  their  concentrates  as  a  by-product 
for  85  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars.  In  later  years  thej'^  have  exhausted  ibe 
zinc-lead  ore  from  which  the  zinc  was  obtained  as  a  by-product  auJ 
have  been  mining  ore  much  lower  in  lead,  of  which  the  zinc  Lis 
to  be  considered  as  the  main  product,  and  consequently  hes  in- 
creased greatly  in  cost.  It  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  even 
at  the  extraordinarily  high  level  of  prices  for  spelter  and  zinc  ore 
prevailing  in  1906  and  1907  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  can 
not  supply  sufficient  spelter  to  meet  the  domestic  reciuirements. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  depression  in  1907  zinc 
mining  was  being  conducted  profitably  in  the  JopUn  district.  Since 
that  time  profits  have  been  greatl^r  reduced,  but  so  thev  have  also  in 
many  other  branches  of  production.  The  demand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  that  will  arbitrarily  advance  prices  to  or 
above  the  high  level  of  recent  years  is  equivalent  to  asking  for  a 
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bounty  upon  ore  that  has  heretofore  been  of  too  low  grade  to  pay. 
At  present  in  the  Joplin  district  ore  yielding  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
concentrate  is  mined.  If  this  district  is  to  supply  the  ore  that  here- 
tofore has  been  imported,  conditions  will  have  to  be  arbitrarily  ad- 
justed, perhaps  so  that  ore  yielding  2  per  cent  of  concentrate  can  be 
mined. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  even  at  low  prices  the  Joplin  district 
is  a  profitable  one.  The  bulk  of  its  ore  is  produced  by  operators  on 
leased  land,  and  while  the  operator  himseli  may  not  be  making  any 
profit  the  owner  of  the  land  is  receiving  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
mineral  produce  free  of  all  cost.  In  the  mining  of  ores  so  low  in 
grade  the  cases  are  few,  anywhere  in  the  world,  of  a  profit  exceeding 
this  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  received  by  the  fee  owners  of  the 
JopUn  district.  Certainly  before  the  domestic  smelting  industry  is 
to  be  disturbed  and  before  the  consumers  are  to  be  mrther  taxed 
the  rates  of  royalty  in  the  Joplin  district  should  be  reduced. 

COPPER. 

Copper  ores,  copper  matte,  and  copper  bullion  should  be  free  of 
duty,  as  under  the  present  tariflf.  There  is  no  argument  necessary, 
and  we  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  demand  a  duty  on  copper  ore. 
We  can  treat  copper  ore  cheaper  in  this  country  than  anjrwnere  else, 
and  we  want  a  free  market.  Besides,  there  have  been  erected  alone 
the  Atlantic  coast  copper  refineries  and  smelters  with  a  capacity  df 
about  600,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  world's 
production.  These  plants  depend  largely  upon  imports  of  copper 
in  the  crude  ore  from  forei^  countries,  and  it  would  oe  a  great  hard- 
ship for  American  enterprise  and  labor  if  the  tariff  should  interfere 
witn  these  existing  plants.  Besides,  we  are  producing  more  toopper 
from  mines  in  this  country  and  at  a  lower  price  than  all  the  otner 
countries  in  the  world  taken  together,  and  we  have  been  exporting 
such  laige  quantities  of  copper  for  the  past  twenty  years  without 
any  tarin  protection  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  for  it  now. 

it  frequently  happens  that  copper-bearing  material  contains  also 
certain  percentages  of  lead,  ana  the  rulings  and  decisions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  customs  officials  m  regard  to  this  matter 
have  been  rather  remarkable.  While  it  has  been  ruled  as  per  Treasury 
decision  23656  (G.  A.  5119)  that  copper  regulus  containing  lead  shall 
be  free  of  duty  according  to  paragraph  534  of  the  tariff  and  no  duty 
be  assessed  on  such  material,  collectors  have  assessed  duty  on  lead 
contained  in  copper  ores  at  the  rate  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  of  lead 
contained  in  sucn  ore  according  to  paragraph  181  of  the  present 
tariff.  It  is  contrary  to  all  sound  and  scientific  interpretations  of 
the  purposes  of  the  tariff  to  assess  duties  on  lead  contained  in  copper 
ores  and  to  allow  the  free  entry  of  copper  regulus  or  copper  matte 
containing  lead.  Lead  can  not  be  recovered  from  ore  more  easily 
than  from  matte. 

From  the  materials  brought  to  a  copper  smelter  or  refinery  it  is 
impossible  to  recover  the  lead  containea  therein.  Besides,  it  is  an 
established  rule  that  the  appraisers  shall  classify  material  under  one 
paragraph  of  the  tariff  or  another,  but  shall  not  impose  duties  under 
two  different  paragraphs.     (See  also  our  argument  on  mixed  ores.) 
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The  present  schedules  of  the  tariff  covering  duties  on  copper  could 
certainly  be  simplified  by  combining  paragraphs  532  and  533  in  one 
paragraph,  readmg: 

Copper  crude,  in  plates,  bars,  ingots,  or  pigs,  or  any  other  form  not  manufactured, 
or  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  and  composition  metals,  of  which  copper  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act,  free  of 
duty. 

While  paragraph  534  should  be  thrown  together  with  paragraph 
629. 

Ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  mixed  metal,  sweepings  of  gold  and 
silver,  copper  matte,  regulus  or  black  copper,  coarse  copper,  or 
cement  copper,  or  any  smelter  product,  free  of  duty. 

LEAD. 

We  do, not  take  a  decided  stand  as  to  a  change  in  the  present 
duties  on  lead,  but  would  suggest  that  whatever  change  be  made  in 
this  schedule  the  present  relation  shall  be  maintained  between  lead 
in  ores  and  lead  in  bullion,  because  the  domestic  lead  refineries  need 
the  protection  to  that  extent.  Paragraph  181  should  be  changed  in 
the  begining  to  read  as  follows: 

Lead-bearing  ores — i.  e.,  ores  in  which  lead  is  the  component  of  chief  value,  not 
considering  the  silver  and  gold  contents  of  same,  etc. 

No  duty  should  be  assessed  on  lead  contained  in  zinc  ore,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  lead  is  a  detriment  in  zinc  ore  and  is  not  recoverable, 
and  ore  should  be  classified  according  to  the  chief  component. 

MIXED   ORES. 

As  you  will  have  seen  from  our  ar^ments  under  zinc  ores  and 
copper  ores,  all  ores  imported  into  this  country  are  impure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  certain 
tariff  schedules  were  followed  ad  absurdum,  it  might  happen  that 
an  ore  containing  40  per  cent  iron,  10  per  cent  lead,  10  per  cent 
copper,  15  per  cent  zinc,  and  balance  being  sulphur  and  silica,  an 
enterprising  collector  might  assess  on  zinc  contents,  on  lead  con- 
tents, and  he  might  also  assess  duty  as  an  iron  ore,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  such  an  ore  would  be  used  as  a  copper  ore  in  copper  smelters 
and  onlv  the  copper  be  recovered,  and  the  other  metals  be  lost  in 
slag  ana  fume.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  protection  of  the  industries  importing  ores  to  provide  in  the 
new  tariff  a  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

Mixed  ores — ^i.  e.,  ores  containing  more  than  one  metalliferous  substance  shall  be 
classified  according  to  the  component  of  chief  value,  silver  and  gold  values  to  be 
excluded  in  making  such  classincation. 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  unscrupulous  importer  might  mix  ores 
in  order  to  make  them  complex,  but  metallurgists  will  demonstrate 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  again  economically  separate  the  dif- 
ferent metals.  No  duty  should  be  assessed  upon  any  substance  which 
can  not  be  extracted  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way. 

L.  VOGELSTBIN   &  Co. 
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ZINC  ORE. 

HOir.  AMOS  ALLEN,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  JABEZ  TRUE,  OF 
PORTLAITD,  ME.,  ASKING  DUTY  ON  ZINC  ORE. 

Portland,  Mb.,  December  1,  1908. 
Hon.  Amos  L.  Allen, 

United  States  RepresentaMve,  Wdshingtoriy  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Sm:  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following, 
which  no  doubt  will  be  brought  up  under  the  revision  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  laws  (so-called)  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  laws  relatmg  to  zinc  and 
lead  was  a  dispute  for  several  years,  and  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  decided  that  the  term  '^  calamine,"  which  had  been  on  the 
free  list  for  forty  years,  included  carbonates  and  silicates  of  zinc, 
while  zinc  blende  is  declared  nondutiable  under  another  clause  of  the 
Dingley  bill.  This  decision  was  upheld  a  few  months  since  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  so  that  there  is  now  no  protection  for 
the  zinc  and  lead  ore  producers  of  this  country.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  intention  was  to  protect  the  zinc  and  lead  ore 
with  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorum  duty,  but  these  decisions  have  wiped 
it  out,  so  that  British  Columbia  and  Mexico  are  furnishing  our 
countrv  with  zinc  and  lead,  while  our  mines  are  imable  to  compete 
with  tnem  at  the  present  prices  of  labor,  therefore  our  mines  must 
shut  down  or  be  run  at  a  loss  to  the  owners.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  be  taken  up  and  adjusted.  Will  you  please  take  the 
matter  up  and  after  going  over  it  let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  sub- 
ject? I  have  taken  this  matter  up  first  on  general  principles  and 
second  in  behalf  of  our  local  owners  of  stock  in  lead  and  zinc  mining 
companies  of  Missouri.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  due  time,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jabez  True. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  JOPUN,  MO.,  UROES  VITAL  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  DUTY  ON  ZINC  ORE. 

[Telegram.] 

JoPLiN,  Mo.,  Novemler  25,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee ,  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  Commercial  Club  of  Joplin  desires  to  urge  the  vital  importance 
of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  of  a  cent  and  a-half  a  pound;  the  future  welfare 
of  the  zinc-mining  industry  of  the  United  States  demands  it. 

W.  A.  Sandford, 
President,  Joplin  Commercial  Club. 
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[Telegram.] 

Pittsburg,  Kans.,  November  26,  1908, 
Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee j  Washington ,  D.  C: 
We  are  not  represented  at  the  zinc  ore  hearing,  but  are  opposed  to 
a  duty  being  placed  on  Mexican  zinc  ores  that  a  serious  blow  will  be 
to  the  zinc-smelting  interests  of  this  country  if  a  duty  is  placed  on 
these  ores. 

Lanyon  Starr  Smelting, 
E.  V.  Lanyon,  President 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  26,  1908. 
Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C: 
Have  seen  Cockerill's  protest  against  the  duty  on  zinc  ore,  and  we 
urgently  indorse  same. 

Chanute  Zinc  Co., 
Herman  Hess,  PresiderU. 


THE   NATIONAL  ZllfC  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YOSK   CITY,  XTBGES 
THAT  ZnrC  OSES  BE  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

[Telegram.] 

New  York,  November  28, 1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D,  C, 
P  llelative  agitation  regarding  duty  on  zinc  ores  we  respectfully  xirge 
that  same  be  removed  as  its  retention  is  retarding  development  of 
zinc-smelting  industry,  due  to  fact  that  home  production  of  zinc  ores 
is  unable  to  supply  current  smelting  needs.  Have  very  carefully 
studied  brief  submitted  by  C.  M.  Loeb,  president  Bartlesville  Zinc 
Company,  and  his  statements  are  most  accurate  in  every  respect,  and 
we  heartily  indorse  same. 

Respectfully,  National  Zinc  Company, 

B.  Elkan,  Second  Vice-President. 


SCHEDULE  D-WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

CHAIR  CANE  AND  REEDS. 

THE    OTTO    GEBDAXJ  COMPACT,  NEW   YORK   OITT,  ASKS   FOK 
BETENTIOlf  OF  PSESEITr  CLASSIFICATION. 

New  York,  November  30,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  heard  that  Mr.  Lang,  formerly  of  the  Wakefield 
Rattan  Company,  but  since  their  merger  with  the  Heywood  Bros. 
&  Co.,  now  or  the  Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Company,  or  Mr.  Sal- 
omon of  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company  in- 
tended to  appear  before  you  to  repeat  their  former  efforts  to  have  the 
duty  increased  on  chair  cane  or  reeds  now  covered  by  paragraph  206. 
and  on  whip  reeds  now  covered  in  the  free  list  by  paragraph  700,  ana 
therefore  askedpermission  of  you  to  confront  them,  but  as  we  learned 
on  our  visit  to  Washington  on  November  20,  the  day  set  apart  for  this 
article,  that  they  finally  decided  to  address  you  on  the  subject  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  only,  we  follow  your  suggestion  and  do  the  same. 

When  the  tariff  of  1890  was  revised,  the  same  effort  was  made  by 
these  gentlemen  and  their  allied  interest,  and  the  subject  of  rattans 
and  reeds  was  thoroughly  looked  into  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  which  the  then  Hon.  McKinley  was  chairman,  but  the  result 
of  its  deliberation  was  that  no  change  was  made  and  chair  cane  or 
reeds  remained  10  per  cent  (par.  229)  and  whip  reeds  free  (par.  756). 
In  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Fifty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  pages  760-777,  you  will  find  the  entire  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  and  on  the  combination  then  existing  in  chair 
cane  and  reeds. 

When  the  tariff  of  1894  was  revised,  the  whole  ground  was  once 
more  gone  over  and  again  no  change  was  made.  (See  pars.  179  and 
684.) 

OnDecember  31,  1896,  these  same  gentlemen  made  the  ridiculous 
demand  for  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  the 
several  manufactures  of  rattans  and  reeds,  which  as  shown  by  the 
testimony  then  rendered  would  make  the  duty  on  some  kinds  as  liigh 
as  500  per  cent,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  again  that  the 
duty  on  these  articles  ought  not  to  be  advanced  beyond  the  McKinley 
rate  and  it  was  covered  by  paragraph  206,  chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought 
or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
paragraph  700,  rattan  and  reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further 
advanced  than  cut  into  length  suitable  for  whips,  free. 

We  have  been  told  that  either  Mr.  Lang  or  Mr.  Salomon  will  try  to 
confuse  your  committee  by  claiming  that  there  is  no  difference 
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between  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  reeds;  that  therefore 
either  the  above  paragraph  206  or  paragraph  700  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  different  Congresses  meant  by  unmanufactured  reeds  the  reeds 
growing  in  this  country  in  swamps. 

Such  testimony  would  not  lead  astray  anyone  in  the  trade,  but 
as  it  may  mislead  outsiders,  we  beg  to  explain  tnat  an  unmanufactured 
reed  is  the  round  core  or  residue  of  rattan  after  the  outer  enamel  or 
chair  cane  has  been  separated  from  it  by  a  machine  in  one  operation, 
thus  leaving  the  reed  in  its  natural  rouncl  state.  When,  however,  this 
round  reed  is  worked  into  other  reeds,  such  as  oval,  square,  flat,  half 
round,  etc.,  it  becomes  a  reed  manufactured,  or  a  reea  manufactured 
from  a  reed,  and  that  all  the  different  Congresses  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  about  and  that  they  meant  round  whip  reeds  to  be  free  of 
duty,  because  all  the  American  whip  manufacturers  are  absolutely 
depending  upon  them  for  their  raw  material  as  per  their  apf>eals  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  pages  762  and 
764,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  to  the  words  ''Rattan  and  reeds 
uimianuf actured "  were  always  joined  the  words  ''or  not  further 
advanced  than  cut  into  length  suitable  for  whips,"  and  whip  manufac- 
turers do  not  use  such  reeds  as  the  rattan  combination  nas  several 
times  attempted  to  make  it  appear. 

On  the  otner  hand,  chair  cane  and  reeds  manufactured  are  needed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  chairs,  baby  carriages,  harnesses,  brooms, 
hats,  demijohns,  baskets,  etc.,  as  per  their  testimony  rendered  in  the 
hearings  mentioned  above  on  pages  760-766,  and  anv  increase  of  duty 
would  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation.     If  furtnermore  it  is  con-      , 
sidered  that  these  different  industries  employ  thousands  of  hands, 
while  the  manufacture  of  chair  cane  and  reeds  by  automatic  machin-      i 
ery  needs  so  few  hands  that  the  rattan  combination,  according  to      | 
their  own  testimony  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  ^  ays      | 
and  Means  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  page  770,  employs  for  that  pur-      | 
pose  only  100,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  protection      i 
to  American  labor,  but  an  effort  of  a  few  rattan  manufacturers  to      i 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  all  the  branches  into  which  their  products  enter,      I 
and  all  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States  or  whips,  chairs, 
baby  carriages,  harnesses,  brooms,  hats,  demijohns,  baskets,  etc.,      I 
would  be  at  the  mercv  of  the  rattan  combination.  [ 

The  labor  involved  in  producing  the  chair  cane  is  at  anj  rate  a     ' 
most  trifling  one  in  any  country,  because  chair  cane  and  reed  is  simply 
the  rattan  split  by  automatic  anachinery,  and  the  best  proof  for  the 
tmth  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  rattan  combination 
also  exports  chair  cane  to  Germany. 

The  chair  cane  thus  obtained  is  worked  into  webbing,  as  per  sample 
herewith,  and  it  is  to  this  webbing  that  we  wish  to  draw  your  partic- 
ular attention.  It  is  woven  entirely  by  machinery  and  the  cost  of 
weaving  it  is  therefore  also  trifling.  However,  this  chair-cane  web- 
bing is  not  specially  provided  for  in  our  present  tariff  and  as  in  con- 
sequence 20  per  cent  would  very  likely  be  levied  on  it  as  an  unenunier- 
ated  manufactured  article.  Not  any  of  it  has  ever  been  imported  and 
you  will  see  from  inclosed  price  lists  of  the  associated  manufacturers 
that  there  is  now  also  a  combination  existing  for  this  article.  [Price 
lists  on  file  with  committee.] 

Tliis  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  wliich  we  shall  always  be  pleased 
to  verify  on  oath  and  on  the  stand,  and  we  trust  that  you  yn\l  reduce 
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the  duty  on  chair  cane  or  reeds  manufactured  to  5  per  cent,  leave 
rattan  and  reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut 
into  lengths  suitable  for  whips  free,  and  provide  for  chair  cane  or  reed 
webbing  at  10  per  cent. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Otto  Gerdau  Co., 
Otto  Gerdau,  President. 


THE  RATTAW  AST)  CANE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY.  PEO- 
TEST  A&AINST  INCEEASE  IN  DUTIES  ON  GHAIfi  CANE  AND 
EEEDS. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D,  C, 

Sir:  Replying  to  the  petition  of  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed 
Manufacturing  Company,  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  reeds, 
etc.,  we  beg  to  say  tnat  the  tariff  changes  recommended  bv  said  com- 
pany if  incorporated  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  would  make  the 
importation  or  chair  cane  and  reeds  absolutely  prohibitive  and  would 
necessarily  stop  all  importations,  thereby  giving  to  the  above-named 
company  with  about  five  other  manufacturing  concerns  a  monopoly, 
also  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue,  also  at  the  expense  of 
hundreos  of  American  manufacturers  who  employ  thousands  of 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  whips,  chairs,  baskets,  carriages,  baby 
carriages,  hats,  harness,  corsets,  and  demijohns,  etc. 

The  raw  products  used  by  these  manufacturers  are  the  so-called 
rattans  and  reeds  now  before  your  committee. 

This  industry  needs  no  protection  because  the  manufacturers  are 
all  doing  a  fine  and  growing  business  and  considered  among  the  trade 
as  being  very  prosperous;  they  offer  us  sharp  competition  m  all  lines. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manu- 
f  actiiring  Company,  in  addition  to  their  domestic  business,  have  main- 
tained for  the  past  ten  years  a  selling  agency  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
exporting  and  selling  their  products  (including  chair  cane),  com- 
peting with  the  so-called  cheap  German  labor,  plus  the  ocean  freight 
and  duty  assessed  by  the  German  customs. 

The  American  manufacturers  as  a  whole  are  certainly  satisfied  with 
the  present  tariff,  otherwise  your  committee  would  have  heard  more 
than  one  complaint. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  manipulation  of  the  rattan  and  reed 
is  done  by  machines  working  automatically  and  does  not  require 
skilled  labor;  in  fact  the  cheapest  kind  of  foreign  labor  is  employed 
by  the  said  company.  The  labor  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  rattan 
industry  is  a  very  small  matter;  this,  combined  with  the  perfected 
American  machinery,  puts  them  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
world  under  existing  conditions. 

The  contention  made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manu- 
facturing Company  that  paragraph  700  of  the  present  tariff  act,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  ''rattan  and  reeds,^'  etc.,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  paragraph  206,  is  absolutely  untrue,  because  paragraph  206  par- 
ticularly provides  for  "chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manufactured 
from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  while  paragraph  700 
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provides  "rattans  and  reeds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  id 
the  rough,  or  not  further  advancea  than  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for 
sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing  rods,  or  walk- 
ing canes,  ''free."  It  is  well  understood  by  the  manufacturers  of 
whips  who  appeared  before  your  committee  in  the  1897  tariflF  hearing 
that  whip  reeds  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  notwithstanding  this 
the  said  company  had  the  customs  authorities  assess  whip  reeds  at 
10  per  cent  duty,  which  question  was  brought  up  before  tne  United 
States  court,  where  it  was  decided  paragraph  700  fully  covered  whip 
reeds.  These  decisions  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.    (See  Synopsis,  4949,  11586,  19195.) 

The  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  produce  reeds  is  extremely  small. 
It  is  a  simple  process  of  feeding  the  rattan  into  machines  which  auto- 
matically split  the  same,  taking  off  the  outside  bark,  which  is  called 
the  chair  cane;  the  remainder  is  the  round  pith  or  reed,  used  as  the 
raw  product  by  various  manufacturers,  as  we  said  before.  We  sub- 
mit sample  No.  1,  showing  a  piece  of  rattan  having  been  put  partly 
through  a  machine,  no  other  labor  being  necessary.  The-  statement 
made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company 
that  round  reeds  require  as  much  labor  as  chair  cane  is  not  true,  be- 
cause nothing  whatever  is  done  to  the  round  reed  aft«r  the  chair  cane 
has  been  taken  from  the  rattan,  but  the  chair  cane  has  to  be  shaved 
by  another  machine  and  bleached  as  per  sample  No.  2,  submitted 
herewith. 

While  we  import  chair  cane  and  reeds  we  manufacture  reed  and 
chair  cane  or  cane  webbing  in  tliis  country.  Being  nonenumerated 
articles,  they  would  be  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We, 
however,  make  no  plea  on  these  articles  one  way  or  another,  because 
nothing  is  imported,  but  if  your  committee  wishes  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  10  or  15  per  cent  we  think  we  should  be  sufficiently  protected. 

The  following  comparison  will  clearly  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
contention  made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing 
Company : 

Round  reeds  up  to  one-tenth  inch  diameter,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  15  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  43  to  60  per  cent. 

Round  reeds,  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at 
5  cents  per  pound  would  equal  25  to  59  per  cent. 

WTiip  reeds  over  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  now  free,  at  3i  cents  per  pound  would 
equal  33  to  44  per  cent. 

Flat  reeds,  now^  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  equal  71  per  cent. 

Oval,  prime  quality,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  equal 
95  per  cent. 

Ovals,  second  quality,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  equal 
133  per  cent. 

Chair  cane  up  to  three-sixteenths  inch  wide,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  20  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  66  to  300  per  cent. 

Chair  cane  wider  than  three-sixteenths  inch,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  731  per  cent. 

Reed  webbing,  not  enumerated,  paying  20  per  cent,  at  20  cents,  66  per  cent. 

Chair-cane  webbing,  not  enumerated,  paying  20  per  cent,  at  50  cents,  66  per  cent. 

Your  committee  will  see  from  the  above  figures  that  if  you  concur 
in  the  demands  of  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing 
Company  the  duty  would  be  proliibitive.  The  change  asked  for 
would  be  protection  wath  a  vengeance,  particularly  if  you  consider 
the  goods  m  Question  to  be  practically  a  raw  product.  In  conclusion, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  claim  made  by  domestic  manu- 
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facturers  at  former  tariff  hearings  that  the  importation  of  chair  cane 
and  reeds  from  China  with  cheap  Chinese  labor  was  a  ^eat  drawback 
to  the  American  industry.  We  beg  to  say  that  this  statement  is 
not  founded  on  facts;  on  the  contrary,  chair  cane  is  not  imported 
from  China  at  all,  and  the  only  reeds  imported  from  China  are  small 
lots  of  a  very  inferior  grade,  made  by  hand,  and  used  principally  in 
this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  We  do  not  import  or 
handle  the  China  product  whatsoever. 

We  would  suggest  therefore  that  whip  reeds,  as  heretofore,  be 
paji;icularly  and  specially  provided  for  under  the  new  tariff  act  free 
of  duty,  and  that  all  other  reeds  or  chair  cane  manufactured  from 
rattan  or  reeds  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  206  in  the  present  act. 

Kespectrully  submitted. 

Rattan  and  Cane  Company, 
FoppES  &  Wanrecke,  Proprietors. 


FOLDINGiRULES. 

THE    STAHLET   BXTLE   AlTD   LEVEL   COHPAinr,    NEW   BBITADT, 
CONV.,  ASKS  FOB  IlfCBEASE  OF  DXTTT  Olf  FOLDnTO  BJTLES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashingtoUj  D.  C. 
^  Gentlemen:  The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  of  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpenters'  tools,  such  as 
iron  planes,  bit  braces,  boxwood  and  other  rules. 

It  has  been  in  the  business  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  in  some 
of  its  branches  has  been  a  pioneer  manufacturer  in  tliis  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrymg  on  this  business  said  Stanley  Rule  and 
Level  Company  has  invested  large  sums  of  money  ia*  buildings, 
machinery,  ana  tools,  the  machinery  and  tools  being  largely  of  its 
own  devising  and  manufacture,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  one  in  the 
United  States  has  better  facilities  for  the  production  of  the  same  line 
of  goods. 

About  the  year  1899  the  company  entered  upon  the  business  of 
making  the  kind  of  rules  known  as  the  '*  folding,''  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  in  this  country  the  *' zigzag''  rule,  the  word  ^* zigzag"  being  a 
trade-mark  registered  by  this  company.  At  the  time  when  it  began 
to  make  this  class  of  rules,  no  rules  of  its  kind  were  made  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level 
Company. 

These  * 'folding"  rules  are  composed  of  sections,  each  section  being 
a  thin  strip  or  ribbon  of  wood  adapted  to  measure  6  inches  and  over- 
lapping its  next  neighbor,  and  pivotally  connected  therewith,  so  that 
wnen  the  sections  are  opened  out  into  alignment,  a  rule  is  made  to 
measure  from  2  to  8  feet,  as  may  be  desired.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  union  of  four  sections  will  make  a  2-foot  rule,  and  six  sections  a 
3-foot  rule,  and  eight  sections  a  4-foot  rule,  and  so  on.  When  the  rule 
is  in  its  folded  position  it  will  consist  of  a  number  of  6-inch  sections 
superposed  one  upon  another.  The  pivotal  connection  between  the 
sections  is  part  of  an  ingenious  joint,  usually  of  steel,  to  which  a  large 
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part  of  the  cost  of  the  rule  is  due,  so  much  indeed  as  to  almost  prevent 
the  wood  from  being  *'the  component  material  of  chief  value." 

It  should  be  said  that  some  rules  are  made  with  4-inch  sections,  and 
a  considerable  number  with  9-inch  sections;  but  what  has  been  said  of 
the  6-inch  sections  is  true  of  them  in  eveiy  material  sense. 

From  the  first,  this  new  branch  of  its  busmess  has  had  the  advantage 
of  the  company's  general  equipment  of  machinery,  and  some  of  its 
best  mechanics  have  been  employed  ever  since  in  devising  special 
machinery  to  save  the  cost  and  increase  the  production. 

In  spite  of  its  improved  machinery  and  special  improved  mode^  of 
manufacture,  this  company  is  now  unable  to  compete  with  the  rules 
made  in  Germany,  excepting  to  a  limited  extent,  as  hereinafter 
explained. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  at  which  large  quantities  of 
German  rules  are  laid  down*  in  this  country,  all  charges  and  duty 
paid,  along  with  the  cost  of  con*esponding  rules  as  made  in  the 
Stanley  Rule  and  Level  factory;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  cost  of  the 
quality  of  folding  rules  made  during  the  last  year  by  the  Stanley 
Rule  and  Level  Company — its  '*  Victor''  line — to  try  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  quality  of  German  goods  made  for  the  American 
market,  which  have  gained  their  strongest  hold  in  this  country 
during  the  years  1906  and  1907. 

Comparison  of  American  and  German  rules. 

[All  prices  shown  below  are  per  one  dozen  rules.] 

_  -_  _  ^  __ 

German  | 

rules  cost    German   S .  R .  &  L. 
laid  rules,         rules, 

cost,  if     "Victor" 
duty     ,    tii^zag 
were  46       rules, 
per  cent. ,    costs. 


(Jnnnan  and  S.  R.  and  L.— siies. 


I  down  in 

this 

cou.itry, 

duty 

paid. 


2-foot 
3-foot 

4-f(M)t 

5-foot 
iWfoot 
R-foot 


50.  .'^0  ] 
.7.-)  I 

].2:j 

1.48  , 
1. 9'j 


_l 

«0.54  ' 
.80| 
1.06 
1.32  I 
1..''.9  ' 
2.10 


10.54 
.80 
1.07 
1.34 
1.60 
2.01 


The  foreign  rules  are  largely  made  in  workhouses  and  prisons, 
although  large  quantities  are  imported  which  are  not  so  made,  and 
the  prices  of  the  latter  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  prices  of 
the  former.  The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  can,  therefore, 
get  no  substantial  aid  from  tlie  provision  of  trie  t^iff  relating  to 
prison-made  goods. 

The  encouragement  to  the  manufacture  of  this  rule  is  so  small 
that  no  one,  excepting  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  has 
undertaken  the  manufacture  of  them  in  this  country  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  so  far  as  is  known. 

At  the  present  time  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  are 
trving  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods,  and  are  practically  cut 
oft  from  profits  upon  goods  of  the  same  character  and  quality  as 
the  great  oulk  of  the  foreign  folding  rules. 

The  Stanley  Rule  and  Ticvel  Company  does,  indeed,  do  a  limited 
business  in  making  a  superior  grade  of  the  class  of  rules  under  con- 
sideration, but  the  sale  of  such  rules  Ls  due  to  their  recognized  superior 
quality  and  to  the  great   reputation  of   the  company  as  a  manu- 
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facturer  of  excellent  carpenter^s  tools,  and  the  demand  is  necessarily 
limited,  because  German  rules  can  be  bought  in  this  country  of  a 
competitive  character,  though  not  of  similar  excellence,  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  feel  that  the  duty  should  be 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  obtain  a  fair  profit  upon  goods  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  foreign  articles,  with  which  they  are  compelled  to 
compete. 

To  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  present  duty  should  be  increased, 
and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Stanley  Rule 
and  Level  Company  to  meet  Gennan  prices  and  compete  on  something 
Uke  even  terms. 

It  is  t)elieved  that  the  foregoing  fibres  as  to  the  prices  of  German 
rules  laid  down  in  this  country  err,  if  at  all,  in  being  too  high,  and 
that  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  relating  to  importations 
will  so  establish. 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  investigation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  established  the  fact  that  the  German  rules  herein  referred 
to  are  made  in  large  quantities  in  workhouses  and  prisons. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  German  rules  is  also  true  of  Austrian  rules 
of  the  same  kind,  although  the  Austrian  rules  cost  less,  rather  than 
more,  when  laid  down  in  this  country. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  affidavits  appended  hereto. 

Charles  E.  Mitchell, 

0/  Counsel, 

Alix  W.  Stanley,  of  the  Town  of  New  Britain,  County  of  Hart- 
ford, State  of  Connecticut,  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and  sa3"s: 

I  am  the  vice-president  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company, 
and  in  such  capacity  have  had  the  inunediate  charge  of  its  manufac- 
turing and  other  departments. 

I  have  read  the  brief  of  the  Stanlev  Rule  and  Level  Company 
to  which  this  affidavit  is  appended.  The  statements  of  fact  therein 
contained  are  correct.  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  cost  of 
German  rules  of  the  kind  to  which  this  brief  relates,  as  imported 
into  this  country,  having  made  a  special  trip  to  Germany  for  that 
purpose  in  connection  with  such  study.  The  prices  at  which  Ger- 
man rules  can  be  and  are  imported  into  this  country  are  correctly 
stated  in  the  brief,  the  actual  cost  to  purchasers  in  this  country 
being  smaller  rather  than  greater  than  the  figures  given.  I  ascer- 
tained that  such  rules  are  largelv  made  abroad  in  workhouses  and 
prisons,  and  I  also  ascertained  that  I  could  purchase  those  not  so 
made  as  cheaply  as  the  products  of  workhouses  and  prisons. 

The  facts  given  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  at 
the  factory  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  are  also  cor- 
rectly stated. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  necessary  to  put  the  Stanley  Rule  and 
Level  Company  upon  a  plane  of  fair  competition. 

Alix  W.  Stanley. 

Subscribed   and  sworn   to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  December, 
1908,  at  New  Britain,  Conn. 
[seal.]  William  J.  Woram, 

Notary  Public. 
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Robert  N.  Peck,  of  the  town  of  New  Britain,  county  of  Hartford, 
State  of  Connecticut,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  the  sales  manager  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  of 
New  Britain,  and  have  been  connected  with  the  sales  department  for 
more  than  twenty-six  years,  during  which  time  I  have  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  business  which  it  carries  on,  including  the 
business  or  making  and  selling  rules,  as  mentioned  in  the  brief. 

The  statements  contained  m  said  brief  and  those  contained  in  the 
affidavit  of  Alix  W.  Stanley,  which  I  have  read,  are  correct.  I  accom- 
panied Mr.  Stanlev  on  his  trip  to  Germany,  and  am  in  a  position  to 
corroborate,  and  do  corroborate,  what  he  states  as  to  the  prices  and 
conditions  there  prevailing  and  as  to  the  prices  at  w^hich  the  rules  are 
laid  down  in  this  country. 

The  business  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  in  making 
and  selling  rules  of  the  kind  under  consideration  is  due  to  its  good 
reputation  and  to  the  excellent  character  of  its  production,  wnich 
enables  it  to  obtain  higher  prices  than  the  prices  at  which  German  rules 
are  sold  in  the  American  market  for  a  limited  production  of  folding 
rules.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  necessarv  to  put  the  American  manu- 
facturers upon  a  par  with  German  manufacturers  in  competing  for  the 
American  market. 

Robert  N.  Peck. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  December,  1908, 
at  New  Britain,  Conn. 

[seal.]  William  J.  Woram, 

Notary  Public, 


LOW-GRADE  LUMBER. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  From  the  testimony  before  your  committee  against 
the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  cluty  on  lumber,  I  note  that  it  is 
claimed  that  higher  prices  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  forest,  for 
the  reason  that  a  market  is  provided  for  the  low-grade  lumber  in  the 
tree  tops  that  otherwise  would  be  left  in  the  woods.  Experience  and 
observation  show  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for  lumber  of  that 
grade  at  good  profit  there  is  also  a  demand  for  lumber  from  small 
trees,  and  the  trees  that  should  be  left  standing  for  future  supply  are 
all  cut  into  lumber,  even  trees  of  5  inches  in  diameter  on  the  stump, 
and  the  forest  land  is  denuded. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  the  large  supply  in  the  market  of  low-grade 
lumber  is  that  on  account  of  the  high  prices  that  have  prevafled  a 
large  proportion  of  lumber  has  been  cut  that  should  have  been  left 
standing  for  future  growth. 

The  small  mills  which  are  portable  are  particularly  destructive  to 
this  young  growth,  because  it  is  easier  for  them  to  handle,  and  the 
large  operators  can  log  cheaper  if  they  log  both  small  and  large 
timber — everything  marketable —  at  the  same  time  and  first  operation. 
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When  only  the  larger  timber  was  taken,  several  cuttings  were  made 
at  different  times  from  the  same  land,  and  the  tops  and  stumps  were 
finally  used  up,  as  has  been  done  generally  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  tariff  on  low-grade  lumber  tends  to  increase  the  destruction 
and  cutting  of  small  trees  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
future  forest. 

Canada  more  wisely  admits  all  these  grades  free  of  duty  upon 
which  our  tariff  is  $2  per  thousand  feet  in  the  rough  and  $3  per  thou- 
sand if  planed,  Uke  common  house  studding,  joists,  rafters,  and  general 
dimensions.  The  result  is  that  the  public  are  forced  to  use  at  high 
prices  a  poor  grade  of  lumber  that  will  soon  decay  and  the  future 
supply  is  exhausted  in  the  destruction  of  the  young  trees. 

I  have  seen  the  Diamond  Match  Company  m  their  mill  at  Keene, 
N.  H.,  cutting  into  crate  stock  pine  3  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
log.  Hemlock  in  New  York  State  is  being  cut  that  will  make  one 
piece  4  inches  square  and  10  feet  in  length. 

The  cutting  of  small  trees  by  mills  is  general  throughout  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  our  countir,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  is  taking  place  in 
the  West.  Immediate  aciditional  profits  is  all  that  concerns  a  vast 
majority  of  the  lumbermen.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  year  1907 
in  the  production  of  white  pine  the  Uttle  State  of  New  Hampshire 
was  third,  with  a  production  of  nearly  400,000,000  feet,  and  as  stated 
by  the  *' American  Lumberman''  of  November  21,  1908:  *' Evidently, 
however,  this  lumber  was  cut  from  low-grade  timber  as  the  mill  value 

S'ven  was  only  $17.46  per  thousand  feet,''  which  means  that  a  very 
rge  proportion  of  it  was  sapUng  or  second-growth  pine  from  small 
trees,  ana  the  whole  cut  was  made  by  442  milfe,  only  averaging  about 
900,000  feet  to  the  mill  for  the  whole  year's  cut — which  is  only  an 
illustration  of  general  conditions.  Tliis  shows  conclusively  how 
our  yoimg  timber  is  being  slaughtered. 

There  should  not  exist  an  artificial  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  to  hasten  its  destruction  and  all  that  it  implies.     Will 
you  please  file  this  with  your  committee. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Edgar  H.  Bucklin. 


LUMBER. 

STJPPLEHElfTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THEODOBE  M. 
E^TAPPElf ,  MHOTEAPOUS,  MINN.,  BELATIVE  TO  BEPEAL  OF 
DUTIES   ON   LUMBEB. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  11,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashingtoTif  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  some  further  considera- 
tions relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  forest  products,  consisting 
in  part  of  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  testimony  adduced  before 
your  committee  on  this  subject  on  November  20,  1908,  and  also 
^ome  additional  data  as  to  labor  cost  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, lumber  prices,  relative  cost  of  production,  letters  bearing  on 
these  matters,  a  concise  brief  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers  illuminating 
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certain  testimony,  and  a  most  interesting  and  instructiTe  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Dwinneil,  or  Minneapolis,  a  member  of 
the  National  Forest  Conservation  League,  and  an  extensive  timber 
owner  himself,  who  has  followed  with  much  interest  the  testimony 
presented  to  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  lumber  tariff. 

After  hearing  all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  this  discussion 
we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  tariff  on  all  forms  of  wood 
in  the  unmanufactured  states,  the  like  of  which  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  repealed.  The  high-grade  cabinet  and 
finishing  lumber  and  veneers  derived  from  forms  of  timber  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  luxuries,  but  aU 
forms  of  wood  of  kinds  produced  m  the  tmited  States  are  necessaries, 
and  their  reUef  from  tariff  restrictions  is  imperative  in  the  interests 
of  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

A  consideration  to  which  but  little  attention  was  paid  in  the  hear- 
ing on  November  20  was  the  general  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  lumber 
tariff  on  general  trade  relations  with  Canada.  The  great  country  to 
the  north  of  us,  notwithstanding  annoying  tariff  restrictions  on  6oth 
sides  of  the  international  Une,  is  per  capita. of  population  the  best 
patron  the  United  States  has.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  reduce  this  patronage  by 
means  of  tariff  legislation.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Canadians  feel 
that  the  United  States  has  not  treated  them  in  a  brotherly  way  in 
trade  and  tariff  relations,  and  they  especially  resented  the  imposition 
of  the  $2  tariff  on  lumber  in  1897.  A  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  at 
this  time  by  extending  the  market  of  a  great  Canadian  industry 
might  lead  to  concessions  by  Canada  to  the  United  States  and  would 
in  any  event  tend  to  stay  the  rising  tide  of  feeling  in  Canada  in  favor 
of  tariff  discrimination  against  the  United  States.  This  considera- 
tion becomes  especially  important  when  we  find  that  the  concession 
so  much  prized  by  Canada  would  be  in  the  general  interest  of  our  own 
people  without  real  injury  to  any  element  thereof,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  case. 

The  interests  of  our  owti  people  demand  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber  and  kindred  products  because  it  would  give  us — 

I.  Cheaper  lumber,  thus  benefiting  the  American  manufacturer  and 
consumer,  and 

II.  By  reducing  the  drain  on  our  forests,  tend  to  the  prolongation 
of  our  domestic  timber  supply  and  give  us  needed  supphes  of  timber 
during  the  interval,  necessarily  long,  that  must  elapse  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  present  style  of  lumbering  and  tne  general  intro- 
duction of  the  new  kind  that  means  forest  conservation.    * 

It  is  absurd  and  unjust  to  tax  our  people  on  an  article  the  domestic 
supply  of  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishing. 

The  raising  of  timber  is  not  an  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
hand  of  man  is  not  involved.  The  timber  we  have  is  the  gift  of 
nature.  No  one  has  toiled  over  it  as  the  farmer  toils  over  his  crops. 
It  is  natural  wealth,  it  is  not  manufactured,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  mere  ownership  should  be  protected. 

The  testimony  on  the  subject  of  forest  supplies  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  passing  of  a  generation  will  see  our  commercial  forests  prac- 
tically exhausted,  but  long  before  the  forests  have  completely  passed 
away  the  blight  of  their  decadence  will  be  upon  the  land.  Nothing 
that  we  can  now  do  will  enable  us  all  to  escape  suffering  on  this 
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account.  If  every  timber  owner  in  the  country  were  to  immediately 
turn  to  scientific  lumbering,  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  inter- 
val of  time  in  which  the  timber  supplies  would  be  insufficient.  How 
absolutely  necessary,  then,  it  is  that  we  shorten  this  period  and  reduce 
its  ill  eflFects  as  much  as  possible  by  opening  to  ourselves  the  forest 
supplies  of  other  countries. 

To  follow  any  other  course  is  not  statesmanship  or  good  national 
economy,  for  any  other  course  means  the  unnecessarjr  and  evil  taxa- 
tion of  our  people,  with  the  practical  effect  of  stimulating  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests  with  the  funds  wrung  from  a  wrongly  taxed  people. 

Lumber  tariff  not  merely  $2  a  thmsand. 

Throughout  the  hearing  on  the  lumber  schedule  almost  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  anything  except  the  minimum  lumber  tariff,  which, 
outside  whitewood,  sycamore,  and  'basswood,  is  $2  per  thousand. 
The  much  higher  duty  on  finished  or  partly  finished  lumber  was 
largely  imored.  The  tariff  law  provides  that  lumber  planed  on  one 
side  snaU  pay  a  duty  of  $2.50  a  thousand;  planed  on  two  sides,  $3 
per  thousand;  planed  on  both  sides  and  grooved  and  tongued.  $3.50 
per  thousand.  This  finished  lumber  is  the  kind  that  goes  very  largely 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  A  lar^e  percentage  of  common  lumber 
goes  into  boxes,  and  it  is  hard  to  c&termine  just  how  much  the  tariff 
of  $2  a  thousand  on  common  lumber  affects  the  ultimate  consumer. 
But  un<][uestionably  for  the  benefit  of  the  actual  individual  use  of 
lumber  it  is  necessary  that  the  tariff  on  finished  lumber  be  repealed 
altogether.  No  witness  at  the  hearing  had  the  temerity  to  say  that 
American  mills  could  not  compete  with  Canadian  mills  in  any  market 
of  the  world  in  the  higher  grades  of  lumber.  Why,  then,  should  a 
much  higher  tariff  be  levied  on  finished  lumber  thjan  on  rough?  If 
the  tariff  on  lumber  is  not  entirely  removed,  this  discriminatmg  tax 
should  not  be  left.  If  finished  lumber  must  be  taxed,  let  it  pay  a 
reduced  fixed  rate  of  so  much  a  thousand  and  not  an  increasing  rate 
for  each  additional  touch  that  makes  it  the  more  ready  for  use  by 
our  home  builders.  I  suppose  the  theory  of  a  higher  duty  on  the 
finished  product  was  that  it  would  lead  to  the  finishing  of  imported 
lumber  at  American  mills,  but  the  result,  as  shown,  was  that  there 
was  nothing  to  satisfy  this  theory. 

Here,  too,  the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  demand  attention.  The  finished  lumber  is 
the  raw  material  of  the  millworker.  American  sash  and  door  manu- 
facturers and  millworkers  can  compete  anywhere.  They  can  ship 
their  product  to  Canada  and  undersell  the  Canadians  at  home.  Let 
them  have  their  raw  material  as  cheap  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand  they  do  not  require  protection  in  the  finished  product  of  their 
shops  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  foreigner  can  not  compete 
with  them  at  home,  much  less  here. 

To  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  repeaUn^  the  tariff  on  the  higher  grades 
of  lumber  let  us  consider  one  or  two  lumber  bills.  A  retail  lumber- 
man has  furnished  me  with  a  bill  of  lumber  for  a  church  in  North 
Dakota.  The  common  lumber  in  this  church  cost  $600  and  the 
finishing  lumber  $1,100.  In  a  house  at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  the  common 
lumber  cost  $400  and  the  finishing  lumber  $450.  The  tariff  element 
in  the  cost  of  the  church  was  probably  $255,  and  in  the  cost  of  the 
house  $142.50  (figuring  it  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem),  and  in  each 
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case  the  larger  portion  was  for  finished  lumber.  But  these  figures 
also  show  that  the  man  who  builds  a  house  is  interested  in  the  repeal 
as  well  of  the  tariff  on  common  lumber,  even  if  the  man  who  buvs  a 
packing  box  as  an  auxiUary  to  a  purchase  of  some  packed  article  is 
not  interested. 

The  ''loiD-grade"  bogey. 

Great  stress  was  laid  by  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  present  or  a  higher 
tariff  on  lumber,  on  their  fear  of  Canadian  competition  in  the  low 
grades  of  lumber.  Now  as  to  the  mills  in  the  West — i.  e.,  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan — the  low-grade  problem  does 
not  exist  at  all  so  far  as  the  interior  market  is  concerned.  What  low- . 
grade  lumber  may  be  produced  in  British  Columbia  can  not  be 
shipped  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Like  their  felldws  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
Britisn  Columbia  mills  try  to  avoid  making  low-grade  stuff,  and  what 
they  do  make  they  must  market  in  the  cities  and  mining  camps  of 
British  Columbia  and  at  the  nearest  consuming  points  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  only  source  of  competition  in  Tow  grades  that  really 
seems  to  trouble  our  lumbermen  is  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of 
Ontario.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  lumbermen  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan,  with  whose  product  this  Georgian  Bay  low- 
grade  stuff  would  compete,  seem  to  be  less  interested  in  the  lumber 
tariff  than  the  lumbermen  of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Only 
one  lumberman  from  Minnesota  appeared  before  jour  committee  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  the  lumber  tariff,  and  his  major  interest  is 
in  California.  No  Wisconsin  lumberman  and  no  Michigan  lumber- 
man (except  Mr.  Fordney)  appeared  to  testify.  The  one  witness 
who  really  made  a  specialty  of  the  competition  of  Georgian  Bay  low 
grades  with  American  low  grades  was  Mr.  E.  S.  Hines,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  immense  stumpage  interests  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsm. 
An  interesting  opinion  on  this  subject  is  that  riven  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Wells,  of  the  White  Pine  Lumber  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
writes : 

There  should  no  more  be  a  wall  between  Canada  and  the  States  than  there  should 
be  a  wall  between  any  two  of  our  own  States.  One  of  the  most  vital  causes  our  United 
States  have  prospered  to  the  undream pt  of  extent  in  which  we  find  them  to-day  is 
because  absolute  free  trade  has  always  existed  among  them.  Canada  is  just  another 
State  w^hich  happens  to  be  over  the  international  boundary  line. 

Ha8  the  Wisconsin  lumber  industry  suffered  because  the  Michigan  mills  have  been 
shipping  lumber  by  the  million  into  the  best  of  her  farming  country  for  the  last  twenty 
years?  Has  the  lumber  industry  of  the  North  ('entral  States  been  dwarfed  because 
the  lumber  regions  south  and  west  derive  their  principal  market  from  these  States 
and  flood  it  with  their  product?  Approximately  only  10  per  cent  of  the  lumber  con- 
sumed in  the  States  comes  from  Canada.'^^^^ow  can  10  per  cent'govem  the  price  for  the 
other  90  per  cent? 

If  the  lumber  industry  is  still  an  infant  in  need  of  coddlmg,  where 
can  we  find  a  single  industry  in  America  that  can  compete  with  the 
foreigner? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Messrs.  Hines  and  Walker,  who  appeared 
before  your  committee  in  the  interests  of  protection  to  the  lumber 
industry,  are  just  now  said  to  be  engaged  in  forming  a  gigantic  white 
pine  ownership  combination.  They  and  the  interests  now  reported 
to  be  uniting  with  them,  as  per  the  following  newspaper  reports,  will 
probably  own  5,000,000,000  of  the  30,000,000,000  of  white  pine  now 
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standing  in  the  Lake  States,  and  with  a  few  other  Iw'ge  interests  will 
probably  own  or  control  more  than  half  of  all  the  available  supply  of 
this  valuable  timber,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  can 
hardly  last  more  than  ten  years.  For  further  discussion  of  tne  details 
of  Mr.  Hines's  testimony,  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  state- 
ment attached  hereto  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Kogers,  of  Minneapolis,  who  was 
also  a  witness  before  your  committee  on  November  20. 

The  real  question. 

Brushing  aside  all  the  perplexities  about  railway  rates,  competi- 
tion of  low  grades,  etc.,  which  are  just  so  much  technical  dust  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  committee,  the  question  to  be  answered  is  simply 
this: 

Does  the  committee  want  to  protect  excessive  stumpage  values  in 
a  vanishing,  cornered,  natural  resource?  Does  the  committee  wish 
by  legislation  to  impose  an  additional  tax  on  the  consumers  of  this 
white  pine,  which  will  soon  be  as  scarce  as  the  buflFalo? 

The  more  money  there  is  in  it,  the  faster  the  white  pine  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  more  foreign  competition  is  kept  out,  the  more  valuable  is  the 
scant  remaining  domestic  supply  and  the  greater  the  temptation  to 
rush  it  to  the  mills  and  convert  its  value  into  actual  dollars. 

To  protect  the  white-pine  industry  is  just  as  logical  as  it  would  be 
to  impose  a  tariff  on  Canadian  buffaloes  m  order  to  protect  American 
buflFalo  hunters  in  their  business.  Nobody  would  maintain  that  such 
a  duty  would  protect  the  buflFalo,  though  it  might  help  the  hunter  to 
a  greater  profit  and  hurry  him  to  the  extinction  of  the  American  herd, 
if  there  were  any. 

The  white-pine  forest  is  nearing  its  doom;  a  few  great  interests 
have  practically  cornered  it.  Shall  they  be  encouraged  by  a  bounty 
of  $2  a  thousand  to  rush  the  work  of  destruction?  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  to  let  the  consuming  population  of  the  lower  lake  region  have 
the  benefit  of  cheap  Georgian  6ay  lower  grades  if  legislation  can  give 
it  to  them?  If  our  forests  must  go  in  the  end  anyway,  before  refor- 
estation can  begin,  let  us  adopt  a  policy  that  will  combine  their  pres- 
ervation as  long  as  possible  with  the  good  of  the  chcayst  possible 
lumber  supply.  ^ 

WTiite  pine  as  a  luxury. 

This  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  white  pine  is  now  so  valuable  as 
to  be  almost  a  luxury.  Assured  of  immense  profits  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  high  grades,  or  by  holding  their  white  pine,  Mr.  Ilines  and 
allies  naturally  desire  to  assure  themselves  of  profits  on  the  low  grades 
as  well.  So  assured  are  their  profits  on  the  rear  guard  of  the  vanisliing 
white-pine  uppers  that  they  could  well  aflford  to  take  some  loss  on  their 
lower  grades.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  if  lumber  were  placed 
on  the  free  Ust  the  mills  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  would  employ  a 
single  man  less  than  now. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  immense  markets  for 
their  own  low  grades  nght  at  their  own  doors.  They  are  not  natural 
competitors  with  the  Georgian  Bay  low  grades  in  a  large  part  of  the 
American  territory  that  can  draw  on  Georgian  Bay  mills.  In  that 
part  of  the  market  the  duty  on  low  grades  is  wholly  a  revenue  propo- 
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sition;  it  protects  nobody  and  probably  benefits  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  consumer.  But  we  maintain  that  the  forest  products 
of  this  continent  should  be  open  to  those  regions  that  are  geograph- 
ically their  natural  consuming  territory.  If  Georgian  Bay  can  sup- 
ply New  York  State  with  common  boards  cheaper  than  the  Minnesota 
mills  can  do  it,  let  them  do  so,  and  leave  the  interior  market  to  Minne- 
sota, where  it  has  a  distinct  advantage.  The  consumer — the  buyer — 
is  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  November  27, 1908.] 

OET  TOGETHER  IN  WHITE-PINE  DEAL — WALKER  AND  WEYERHAU8ER  REPORTED  TO 
HAVE  REACHED  A  '^BUSINESS  UNDERSTANDING " — ^PROMOTORS  OF  COMBINE  HAVB 
GONE  TO  COVER — TENTATIVE  CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  BIG  DEAL  GIVEN  OUT  BY  WEYER- 
HAU8ER   INTERESTS. 

T.  B.  Walker,  largest  individual  owner  of  standing  white-pine  timber  in  the  world, 
is  reported  to-day  to  be  heavily  interested  with  Freaerick  Weyerhauser  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  $20,000,000  lumber  evndicate.  This  means,  if  correct,  that  after 
many  rumored  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  ''^business  understanding"  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Weyerhauser  have  at  last  been  successful.  At  his  office  to-day  it  was  said  Mr.  Walker 
is  in  Washi nelson.  That  that  gigantic  corporation  is  actually  in  process  of  formation 
was  practically  admitted  to-dajr  at  the  Weyerhauser  offices  in  St.  Paul. 

Jonn  Weyernauser,  who  was  in  charge  during  the  absence  in  Chicago  of  his  father, 
Frederick  Weyerhauser,  refused  to  make  any  direct  statement  for  publication,  but 
he  did  say: 

''If  Mr.  Hines  has  given  out  any  statement  that  such  a  deal  was  in  progress,  he  proba- 
bly has  reasons  for  doing  so." 

Not  familiar  with  details. 

Mr.  Weyerhauser  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  deal  und^  way,  how- 
ever, but  had  heard  something  about  the  matter  in  a ' ' general  way . ' '  Mr.  Mahan,  con- 
fidential man  of  the  Weyerhauser  interests,  was  also  secretive,  but  said  it  was  true 
that  Frederick  Weyerhauser  was  in  Chicago  and  had  seen  Edward  Hines  and  also  that 
Rudolph  Weyerhauser  had  been  there  and  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  Clo<^uet,  Minn. 

Edward  Hines  and  others  directly  concerned  in  the  syndicate  vamshed  from 
Chicago  last  night,  and  it  was  supposed  they  had  left  for  the  twin  cities.  At  the 
Weyerhauser  offices  to-day  this  was  denied,  and  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Weyerhauser 
is  not  expected  home  for  a  week. 

While  figures  publicly  stated  have  fixed  the  combination  as  a  $20,000,000  Rfbdr, 
competing!  lumber  interests  can  see  no  limit  to  its'  capitalization,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  expressed  no  fear  of  its  attempting  to  restrain  trade  by  fixing  prices. 

^  Chicago  to  he  headquarters. 

Chicago  is  to  become  the  sole  selling  headquarters  of  the  new  lumber  combination, 
and  Edward  Hines  is  to  be  president  of  the  syndicate. 

The  direct  business  associates  of  the  men  prominently  named  in  the  venture  are 
noncommittal,  and,  although  friendly  lumber  interests  are  willing  to  take  the  figures 
of  3,000,000,000  feet,  lumber  measure,  which  means  a  board  a  foot  long,  a  foot  wide, 
and  1  inch  thick,  as  the  "capital  stock"  of  the  syndicate,  real  competitors  be- 
lieved the  estimate  is  low. 

However,  assuming  that  3,000,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  is  correct,  150,000  modem 
houses  ** could  "  be  constructed  out  of  it;  100,000  men  would  have  "spasmodic  "  annual 
employment  in  the  fields,  and  it  would  require  at  least  forty  years  to  cut  all  the  timber 
But  genuine  white  pine  is  seldom  used  in  the  construction  of  the  modem  cottage.  It 
is  too  expensive,  and  yellow  and  Norway  pine  is  commonly  used,  though  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  house  is  not  always  aware  of  the  substitution. 

Why  combine  is  powerful. 

Ncwadavs  the  modern  cottage  made  exclusively  or  largely  of  white  pine  can  not 
be  sold  at  'a  couple  of  hundred  down  and  balance  same  as  rent. "  It's  this  thing  that 
makes  the  new  combination  so  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  the  lumber  interests — far  moie 
important  than  can  be  realized  by  the  outsider.  The  principal  holding  of  the  new 
combine  is  made  into  sash  and  doors,  interior  finiBhes,  and  other  high-grade  work. 
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The  new  combination  not  only  controls  the  key  to  the  white-pine  situation,  bufit 
also  has  a  large  voice  in  the  hemlock,  vellow,  southern,  and  western  pine  fields,  Mr. 
Weyerhauser  controlling  the  supply  of  Mississippi. 

Cloquet,  Minn.,  is  the  center  of  production  of  white  pine,  and  the  controlling  ele- 
ments there  are  Mr.  Weyerhauser,  the  Northern  Lumber  Company,  Cloquet  Lumber 
Company,  and  the  Johnson-Wentworth  Lumber  Company — ^which  also  came  into  the 
new  combination  with  the  Cooke  &  O'Brien  people — a  feature  that  was  not  stated  in 
Wednesday's  announcement. 

Edward  Hines  a  few  ^^ears  ago  was  a  lumber  salesman.  He  won  confidence  of  Mr. 
Weyerhauser,  who  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  financial  backing;  —or  part  of  it,  at 
least — ^for  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company. 

[The  Vlimeapolla  Jouinal,  NoTember  26, 1906 .] 

TWENTY  1CILLION8  IN  LUMBER  POOL — SYNDICATE  BEING  FORMED  TO  TAKE  OVER  NORTH- 
ERN MINNESOTA  PINE  FORESTS — WEYERHAUSER,  COOKB  A  o'bRIEN,  AND  HINES 
PEOPLE  IN  BIO  PROJECT. 

Chicago,  November  tS^ 
One  of  the  most  important  lumber  deals  of  recent  years,  by  which  a  $20,000,000 
syndicate  will  take  control  of  the  pine  forests  of  northern  Minnesota,  is  near  com- 
pletion. 

Representatives*  of  the  three  big  interests  involved— the  Weyerhauser  Company,  of 
Cloquet,  Minn.;  the  Cooke  &  O'Brien  Company,  of  Duluth,  and  the  Edward  Hinee 
Lumber  Company,  of  Chicago— met  late  yesteroay  at  the  Union  League  Club  to  dis- 
cuss the  plan  by  which  the  Hines  company,  either  in  itself  or  operating  through  a 
syndicate,  is  to  take  control  of  the  properties. 

Edward  Hines  to-day  said  the  plan  was  not  in  such  shape  that  he  could  give  out 
the  details,  but  admitted  that  it  would  be  put  through  within  a  day  or  two,  and  *hBl 
nothing  but  minor  matters  were  left  to  be  settled. 

Big  interesU  to  he  pooled. 

Besides  Mr.  Hines,  at  the  meeting  were  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  and  his  sons, 
John  and  Rudolph,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cooke  &  O'Brien. 

The  interests  to  be  pooled  are: 

Lumber  in  Minnesota  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  controlled  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
people,  valued  at  $8,000,000.  «<i« 

Lumber  in  Minnesota,  controlled  by  the  Cooke  &  O'Brien  people,  valued  at 
$11,000,000.  t^ 

The  Rainy  Lake.  Duluth  and  Winnip^  Railroad,  controlled  by  Cooke  &  O'Brien,  200 
miles  long,  and  worth  $1,000,000. 

Between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  lumber  controlled  by  the  Hines  people. 

WorUTs  biggest  whiU-pine  tract. 

This  constitutes  3,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  white  pine,  Norway  pine,  and  hem* 
lock.  It  comprises  the  biggest  tract  of  white  pine  left  in  the  world.  The  timber  lies 
in  St.  Louis  County,  the  county  to  the  east,  and  in  Ontario.  The  object  of  the  com* 
bine  is  said  to  be  to  obtain  control  of  the  transportation  facilities  so  that  the  lumber 
can  be  hsmdled  cheaper  for  all  concerned. 

Just  how  the  reorganization  is  to  be  brought  about  was  not  divulged.  l^The^Weyer- 
haeuser  Company  owns  45  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Hines  Company . 

No  duly  on  high  grades. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  60  per  cent  of  the  low-grade  lumber 
imported  mto  this  country  goes  into  boxes,  though  I  believe  35  per 
cent  is  the  more  commonly  accepted  figure.  In  any  event,  if  the 
tariff  be  removed,  one  or  both  of  two  classes  will  be  benefited — the 
buyer  of  boxes  and  the  manufacturer  of  boxes.  If  the  buyer  (the 
6131S-TABIPF— No.  30—08 ^10 
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consumer)  gets  none  of  the  benefit  of  the  reduction,  then  the  manu- 
facturer must  get  it.  Box  manufacturing  is  a  large  and  important 
industry,  and  the  ability  to  seciure  cheap  raw  material  from  abroad 
insures  its  prosperity,  end  the  box  manufacturer  is  as  much  entitled 
to  consideration  in  his  industry  as  the  lumberman  in  his. 

But  if  your  committee  should  conclude  that  the  repeal  of  the  $2 
tariff,  which  on  low  grades  amounts  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  to  40 
per  cent,  would  really  result  in  disastrous  competition  to  the  American 
manufacturer  of  lumber,  let  a  reduced  tariff  remain  on  low  grades,  but 
don't  forget  that  the  consensus  of  testimony  on  both  sides  is  that  on 
high  grades  the  American  manufacturer  can  compete  anywhere.  If 
some  tariff  is  levied  on  low  grades,  the  higher  grades  of  lumber  shoudd 
h^  absolutely  free  from  duty.  Leave  a  duty  on  Nos,  4  and  5  boards, 
and  inferior  products,  if  you  must,  but  let  the  American  consumer 
have  the  full  advantage  of  freedom  of  trade  in  the  high  grades,  where 
the  manufacturer  comesses  he  does  not  need  protection. 

If  it  is  desired  to  benefit  the  consumer  in  the  scheme  of  tariff  revision 
the  duty  should  also  be  repealed  on  laths  and  shingles,  which  go  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  without  any  further  manufacture. 

Box  shooks,  kindling  wood,  clapboards,  posts,  and  pickets  should 
also  have  the  duty  removed  if  it  is  desired  to  benefit  large  classes  of 
population.     The  farmer  is  a  large  consumer  of  all  these  products. 

Cost  of  production —  Wages — Equipment, 

The  lumbermen  appearing  before  your  committee  in  support  of  the 
present,  or  a  higher  tariff,  made  much  of  the  alleged  increase  in  the 
cost  of  produc  tion.  There  has  been  no  such  increase  in  this  respect 
as  is  commonly  believed,  and  what  increase  there  has  been  has  been 
offset  by  the  superior  effi(ien(y  of  the  mills  in  recent  years,  and  the 
profitable  utilization  of  products  that  were  formerly  wasted.  The 
^'overrun"  of  the  log  is  much  greater  now  than  formerly  in  well- 
conducted  mills.  The  pay  roll  of  the  Brooks-Scanlon  Company's 
miU  at  Sc  anion,  Minn.,  which  is  attached  hereto,  may  be  taken'as 
typical  of  the  wage  sc  ales  prevailing  in  the  northern  states  in  recent 
years,  and  it  is  proballe  that  relatively  it  re!^.ects  wage  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Irom  1902  to  1906  there  was  prac  tic  ally 
no  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  lumber  mill,  though  that 
was  a  period  of  great  prosperity  in  the  lumber  trade.  In  1906 
eighteen  classes  out  of  forty-three  classes  of  employees  had  tlieir 
wages  increased  about  10  per  cent.  I  ive  classes  had  their  wages 
reduced  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1908  there  was  a  reduction  of  about 
10  per  cent  through  almost  the  entire  pay  roll,  with  the  result  that 
in  1908  the  outla}''  for  labor  in  the  Brooks-Scanlon  mill  was  back  to 
just  about  where  it  was  in  1902.  Yet  in  1907  the  average  price  of 
lumber  was  24  per  cent  greater  than  in  1902.  This  pay  roll  demon- 
strates anew  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  wages  are  the  last  to 
feel  the  efTec  ts  of  prosperity  and  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  adver- 
sity. It  was  not  until  1906  that  wages  began  to  enjoy  the  good 
times  that  had  been  prevalent  for  at  least  eight  years,  but  with  the 
return  of  the  depression  in  1908  they  tumbled  immediately. 
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Scale  of  wages  pctid  ver  day  of  ten  hovrs  Brooha-Scanlon  Lumber  Company,  SeanUmy 
Minn.f  month  of  May,  190t,  to  1908,  inclusive. 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1005. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

RlTM'tore*Tv  an,  per  month 

Chief  eD0iieer,  per  month 

Yard  foreman  per  month 

Oiader  (lumber)  foreman,  per 
mon  th 

866.00 
125.00 

loaoo 

67.00 
60.00 
80.00 
66.00 
65.00 
2.25 
7.00 
3.25 
2.10 
2.00 
1.75 
2.85 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 
1.75 

866.00 
125.00 
100.00 

67.00 
75.00 
90.00 
65.00 
55.00 
2.25 
7.00 
3.25 
2.10 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
1.76 
2.25 
1.76 
2.16 
1.76 

865.00 
125.00 

loaoo 

67.00 
100.00 

loaoo 

78.00 
66.00 
2.25 
7.00 
2.76 
2.25 
2.00 
1.76 
2.75 
2.00 
1.75 
2.25 
1.76 
2.16 
1.76 

866.00 
125.00 
100.00 

75.00 
75.00 
125.00 
76.00 
85.00 
2.25 
7.00 
2.76 
2.36 
2.00 
1.76 
2.76 
2.00 
1.75 
2.36 
1.75 
2.15 
1.76 
2.50 
2.00 
2.25 

aoo 

2.25 
2.60 
8.60 
8.00 
1.75 
8.10 
2.50 
2.25 
5.00 
3.00 
2.10 
1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.95 
2.00 
2.00 
2,000.00 

872.00 
110.00 
125.00 

65.00 
75.00 
80.00 
75.00 
85.00 
2.25 
7.00 
3.26 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 
2.86 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.26 
8.60 
2.60 
2.50 
8.60 
8.25 
2.60 
3.25 
2.60 
2.00 
3.60 
3.  .'50 
2.10 
1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 

2,2oaoo 

872.00 
100.00 
140.00 

66.00 
76.00 
90.00 
66.00 
76.00 
2.50 
7.00 
3.25 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
3.10 
2.10 
2.25 
2.60 
2.00 
2.60 
2.25 
2.76 
2.25 
2.26 
3.60 
2.60 
2.75 
8.75 
2.75 
2.26 
3.35 
8.60 
2.25 
4.25 
3.60 
2.35 
2.00 
2.65 
2.35 
2.00 
2.35 
2.10 
2. 400.0  J 

865.00 
110.00 
14a  Ofr 

65.00 

Platform  foreman,  per  month.. 
Ptanine  ^111  foreman,  per  month. 

Ground  foreman,  per  month 

Bam  foreman,  permonth 

Pood  and  river  men 

65.00 
90.00 
66.00. 
68.00 
2.00 

6.00 

Setters 

3.0Q 

Swampers 

2.28. 

DeckhuuU 

2.00 

Floor  bands 

1.75 

Edser  men 

2.86^ 

Edginc  men 

1.76 

Edjser  and  tables 

1.76 

Trimmer  ir.en 

2.26 

Hon  and  trimmers 

1.75 

Head  slasher 

2.15 

Tail  slasher 

L76 

Sawyer  reaaw 

2.35 

Other  rasaw  men 

1.75 

OUen 



2.25 
3.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.75 
2.75 
1.76 
3.00 
2.60 
2.00 
4.00 
8.50 
2.10 
1.75 
2.60 
2.25 
1.95 
2.00 
2.00 

i.soaoo 

2:28 
&60 
2.60 
2.25 
8.00 
3.00 
1.75 
8.00 
2.60 
2.00 
4.00 
8.60 
2.10 
1.75 
2.60 
2.26 
1.96 
2.00 
2.00 

i,8oaoo 

2.25 
8.00 
2.25 
2.26 
8.60 
8.00 
r.75 
8.00 
2.60 
2.00 
4.50 
3.60 
2.10 
1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.95 
2.00 
2.00 
2,000.00 

2.UU 

i?nf?*neer,  n1g;hta. ...»».. 

8.2& 

En^tneeri  di^ 

2.26 

Firemen 

225' 

Blacksmith 

8.26 

HorsMhoer 

2.60 

Boraeshoer  helpen 

1.76 

MUl  Wrights 

8.36 

Steam  fitter 

8.25 

Watchman 

2.00. 

Gang  sawyer 

4.00 

Crane  man 

8.60 

Cantmf^n 

2.36 

Common  labor 

1.75 

Graders 

2.25 

Scaiera 

2.00 

Teamsters 

1.85 

Chain  men     

1.85 

Machine  mrn 

2.00 

Mill  superintendent,  per  year.... 

2,4oaoo 

Our  average  pay  roll  for  the  month  of  May  during  the  period  of  seven  years  has 
been  $22,877.50  per  month  in  our  tjawmills  and  lumber  yaras. 

I  have  examined  the  above  figures  and  hereby  certify  as  to  their  correctness  and 
accuracy. 

Brooks-Scanlon  Lumber  Company, 
M.  J.  ScANLON,  Vice-President, 

Wages  higher  in  Canada, 

In  support  of  our  contf  nticn  that  wages  are  higher  in  the  lumber 
industry  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  we  Iiave  collected  data 
from  n  n'3  Canadian  mills,  including  the  two  testified  to  before  your 
committee  ( n  November  20  by  Mr.  L5Tich,  and  five  United  States 
mills,  and  from  this  data  have  made  up  a  comparative  table  of  the 
wages  paid  certain  classes  of  employees.  The  detailed  statements 
from  which  these  averages  were  made  will  be  found  attached  hereto, 
and  except  the  figures  for  the  Scanlon  mill  givi  n  above,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  of  the  classes,  which  were  take  n  at  random,  the 
pay  in  the  Canadian  mills  averages  considerably  higher,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  firemen. 
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Comparative  statement  of  wages  void  per  day  to  certain  kinds  of  employees  in  sawtmUs  m 
Ontario,  Sastatekewan,  British  Columbia  (mountain  and  coast),  averaged,  as  comvared 
with  wages  in  Oregon  and  Washington  (interior  and  coast)  and  Minnesota,  overagea^fM 
to  nine  mills  informer  doss  and  five  in  latter. 


Canada. 

United 
Stats. 

F<n*mftn , . . . , - . r  t  ,  -  - 

a$143.33 
6.19 
7.35 
4.26 
2.09 
2.51 
3.09 
3.38 
3.62 
2.64 
2.30 

a|127.S0 

Band  s&wyor 

6.20 

Filer 

6.S 

£  ludneers  (chief) 

3.79 

Graders 

2.44 

Firemen 

2.73 

Millvrrisht 

ISB 

Setter 

3.U 

Edgerman 

S.2D 

Trtmnier. ..■,.-. 

2.4B 

2.01 

•  Per  month. 

Logging  camp  wages. 

The  followmg  table  gives  a  good  illustration  of  comparative  wages 
paid  in  logging  camps  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  wages  in  the  Canadian  camps  are  uniformly  higher 
than  in  the  American  camps. 

Comparative  statem£nt  of  wages  paid  per  day  in  logging  camps  m  Canada  and  the 

United  States. 


Barker 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  helper 

Buckets 

Cook 

Dogtip  man 

Engineer 

FaUer,  head 

Faller,  second 

Fireman 

Flu  nkey 

Hooktender 

Line  horseman 

Rigging  slinger 

S ignal  man 

Skidder,  head 

Skid  roadman 

Sniper 

Swamper 

Undercutter 

Woodcutter,  behind  donkey. 


Interna- 
tional 
Timber  Co., 
Campbell 
River, 
British 
Columbia. 


32.75 
3.00 
2.50 
8.00 

075.00 
2.50 
3.25 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 

a35.00 
4.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.25 
2.75 
2.50  to  2.75 
3.50 


Fraaer  River 
Saw  Mills 
(Limited), 

FiBserMiUs, 

British 
Columbia. 


33. 00  to  33. 25 

075.00 
2.25 
3.25 

075.00 
3.00 

065.00 
4.00 
3.76 
2.50 

035.00 
5.00 


3.50 
3.00 


2.25 
3.25 


3.00 


United  States. 


Simpson 


Cot- 
ton, Wash. 


32.50 
3.00 


County  Log- 
Co,! 


'{O^ 


32.50 
3.00 


2.75 

2.75 

065.00 

2.50 

1» 

3.00 

2.  SO  to  3. 00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

X75 

2.00 

030.00 

3.75 

400 

2.25 

2.25 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

2.26 

3.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.25 

2. 25  to  2. 75 

3.00 

2.00 

o  Per  month. 


All  these  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  the  Canadian  camps,  are 
white  men.  The  British  Columbia  law  forbids  the  employment  of 
orientals  in  logging  operations  on  timber  lands  leased  from  the 
province,  which  are  by  a  very  large  percentage  the  bulk  of  the  entire 
timber  area  of  the  province. 
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EquipmerU  and  production  cost  Mgher  in  Canada. 

The  testimony  adduced  before  your  committee  absolutely  demon- 
strates that  the  cost  of  equipping  a  sawmill  in  Canada  is  much  in 
excess  of  similar  work  in  tne  States.  Whether  the  machinery  be 
American  or  Canadian  made,  it  costs  more  than  in  the  United  States 
by  the  amount  of  the  tarijff,  at  least.  The  only  difference  is  that  in 
tne  case  of  American*made  machinery  imported  into  Canada  the 
Canadian  government  gets  that  portion  of  tne  extra  cost  represented 
hj  the  duty,  while  in  the  case  of  Canadian-made  machinery  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  gets  it.  What  is  true  of  milling  machinery  is 
lai^ely  true  of  logging  camp  equipment.  However,  much,  therefore 
the  cost  of  lumbering  in  tne  Umted  States  may  have  increased  in 
recent  years  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
the  lumberman  buys,  his  Canadian  trade  brother  is  stDl  worse  off. 

In  a  statement  by  D.  N.  Winton,  of  the  Thief  River  Falls  Lumber 
Company,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Com- 

gany  (I^imited)^  Prince  Albert  Saskatchewan,  the  Bemidji  Lumber 
bmpanv,  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  the  Northwest  Lumber  Company, 
£alispell^  Mont.,  attached  hereto,  will  be  found  some  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  comparative  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Omitting  the  cost  of  logs  or  the  cost  of 
stumpage  and  the  expense  of  logging,  driving^  etc.,  Mr.  Winton  gives 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  cost  of  selling  and  shipping  at  his 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  mill  at  $3,482  in  1906  and  $3,418  in  1907, 
while  at  the  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan  (Canada),  mill  the  total  cost 
of  manufacture,  shipping,  and  selling  was  in  the  same  vears  $4,187, 
being  more  than  20  per  cent  more  at  the  Canadian  mill  than  at  the 
American  mill.  The  average  price  received  for  lumber  at  the  Amer- 
ican mill  in  1907  was  $21.10  per  thousand,  and  at  the  Prince  Albert 
mill  S21.66  per  thousand.  Thus  while  the  cost  of  manufacture  at 
the  Canadian  mill  was  about  20  per  cent  more  than  at  the  American 
mill,  the  price  received  for  lumber  was  only  2  per  cent  greater  than 
at  tne  American  mill. 

Lumber  relatively  higher  than  other  commodities. 

In  this,  connection  it  is  worth  remembering,  as  Mr.  Hill,  of  Con- 
necticut, pointed  out  on  November  20,  that  however  much  other  com- 
modities may  have  increased  in  price,  lumber  has  surpassed,  over- 
hauled, and  distanced  all  of  them  in  the  great  hill-climbing  contest. 
The  following  table  taken  from  page  299,  Bulletin  No.  75  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  presents  incontro- 
vertible evidence  on  this  subject: 

Relative  price  of  commodities  1890  to  1907. 
[100  represents  average  price  for  1890-1899.] 


1902. 


Finnproducts 130.5  118.8  126.2  124.2  :  123.6 

Pood.etc I  111.3  107.1  107.2  i  108.7  112.6 

Cloths  and  clothing I  102.0  106.6  109.8'  112.0  I  120.0 

Fuel  and  lighting I  134.3  149.3  132.6,  128  8'  131.9 

Metals  and  implements 117.2  117.6  109.6  1  122.6  135.2 

Lumber  and  building  materials !  118.8  121.4  122.7  1  127.7  140.1 

DnifS  and  chemicals '  114.2  112.6  IIO.O  I  109.1  '  101.2 

House  furnishing  goods 112.2  ,    113.0  111.7  '  109.1  ,  m.O 

Miscellaneous 114.1  l    113.6  '    111.7  ,  112.8  121.1 

All  commodities ,  112.9  113.6  113.0  116.9  |  122.5 


1908. 


1905.   1906.  !  1907. 


137.1 
117.8 
126.7 
135.0 
143.4 
146.9 
109.6 
118.5 
127.1 
129.6 
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Oriental  labor. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  use  of  oriental  labor  in  British  Columbia; 
much  more  than  the  facts  warrant.  There  are  no  more  Japs  in  Brit^ 
ish  Columbia  than  there  are  in  the  Coast  States,  and  the  prejudice 
against  employing  them  in  occupations  desired  by  whites  is  just  as 
great,  if  not  greater.  The  laws  or  British  Columbia  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  either  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  all  logging  operations  on  leased 
provincial  timber  lands,  which  are  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  forest  area 
of  the  Province.  There  is  no  law  in  the  Coast  States  that  so  explicitly 
expresses  the  race  prejudice  as  this.  Moreover,  Japanese  are  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  American  mills.  At  the  time  of  the  outburst 
of  racial  antipathy  against  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  two  j^eais 
ago,  Vancouver  was  far  more  disturbed  and  a^tated  than  any  Ameri- 
can city.  Canada  was  even  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  Japan  regarding  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  from 
Canada.  By  the  present  arrangement  only  an  insignificant  number 
of  Japanese  may  land  in  Canada  annually.  As  for  Chinamen,  while 
they  are  not  excluded  from  British  Columbia,  the  head  tax  of  $500  is 
virtual  prohibition,  and  there  is  no  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the 
Province.  Within  the  last  three  years  several  thousand  Hindoos  came 
to  British  Columbia,  drawn  there  by  reports  of  scarce  labor  and  high 
wages.  They  have  been  driven  across  the  line  into  Washington  and 
driven  back  again.  American  mills  employed  them  and  they  were 
mobbed.  The  Hindoos  are  not  wanted  m  British  Columbia,  and  the 
Canadian  government  is  now  planning  to  deport  the  whole  colony, 
3,000  or  4,000,  all  told,  to  Honduras.  They  are  very  ineflScient 
workmen,  because  of  their  lack  of  muscular  strength,  their  unfamil- 
iarity  with  western  methods,  and  their  general  ignorance.  They 
draw  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  as  much  pay  as  white  men,  and 
yet  one  employer  considers  that  one  white  man  is  worth  three  Hin- 
doos. The  fact  is  that  common  white  labor  up  to  this  time  has  been 
almost  nonexistent  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  mill  owners  have  had 
to  use  Chinamen,  Japs,  Indians,  Hindoos — anything  that  had  a  trace 
of  human  intelligence — not  to  save  labor  cost,  but  to  get  some  sort  of 
labor  at  anj  cost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  whole  the  oriental  labor 
employed  m  the  coast  mills  of  British  Columbia  is  costlier  than  white 
labor,  because  it  is  far  less  productive.  It  really  proves  nothing  as  to 
labor  cost  to  show  a  few  orientals  in  a  payroll,  because  it  is  <^ert«in  that 
as  a  very  general  rule  their  efficiency  is  much  below  that  of  whites. 

What  orientals  are  employed  are  almost  entirely  in  the  tide-water 
mills.  The  mountain  miUs  oi  British  Columbia  use  few,  if  any,  oriental 
laborers.  Of  four  mountain  mills  on  whom  we  have  drawn  for  data^ 
two  do  not  employ  any  orientals,  and  the  whole  four  only  employ 
20  orientals  in  their  entire  forces,  and  these  are  practically  all  as  com- 
mon laborers,  who  are  employed  side  by  side  with  white  common 
laborers  in  the  same  mills  at  as  high  or  higher  wages  than  are  paid 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Summarized  the  oriental  labor  element  in  the  problem  amounts 
to  nothing.  Actually  oriental  labor  is  costlier  than  white,  the  supply 
is  limited,  and  will  decrease,  and  what  is  now  used  does  not  make  the 
cost  of  production  of  lumber  cheaper  in  British  Columbia  than  in 
Washington.  Certainly  no  American  laborer  will  lose  a  job  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  employment  of  a  few  orientals  in  British 
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Columbia^  and  he  can  go  to  that  Province  at  any  time  and  take  an 
oriental's  job  away  from  him  at  the  same,  if  not  nigher,  pay  than  hie 
was  getting  in  the  States. 

Probably  the  only  reason  that  so  much  has  been. made  by  the 
hi^h  lumber  tariff  protagonists  of  the  oriental  labor  employed  in 
Bntish  Columbia  is  a  demagogic  one,  viz,  that  of  appealing  to  rape 
prejudice  with  the  purpose  of  confusing  the  problem.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  it  is  in  some  quarters  quite  enough  to  rally  the  crowd  to  any 
standard  hj  associatmg  yellow  labor  with  the  other  standard.  EvecJ^ 
man  who  will  make  a  calm  study  of  the  facts  will  agree  that  it  is  sim- 
ply ridiculous  to  bring  oriental  labor  into  a  consideration  of  the  cost 
of  producing  lumber. 

Cheap  labor  competition  vntJUn  the  United  States. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  in  this  connection  that  the  oriental  laborer 
employed  in  some  of  the  British  Columbia  mills  is  better  paid  than 
the  common  white  or  negro  laborer  in  the  southern  mills.  The  white 
pine  and  fir  lumbermen  who  ^ave  to  pay  the  higher  wages  have  now 
to  compete  vdth  cheaper  labor  in  the  South  than  they  would  have  to 
on  the  coast  with  Canada.  Common  laborers  in  the  southern  mills 
(see  Mr.  Scanlon's  testimony)  get  only  $1.25  a  day. 

Indeed,  the  testimony  snows  that  even  in  the  white-pine  States 
common  labor  is  hardly  paid  more  than  oriental  labor  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr.  Scanlon  testified  that  at  his-  mill  in  Minnesota  common 
labor  was  getting  $1.75  per  day,  and  $1.50  per  day  in  the  logging 
camps.  ^  A  calculation  made  up  from  the  pay  rolls  attached  hereto 
for  various  British  Columbia  mills  shows  that  common  oriental 
laborers  in  those  mills  are  paid  from  $1.25  to  $2.35  per  day,  the 
average  being  $1.68  per  day.  White  common  laborers  in  the  same 
mills  average  $2.30  per  day,  and  the  average  of  the  whites  and 
orientals  together  is  $1.94  per  day,  which  is  much  higher  than  the 
average  paid  to  common  labor  in  either  the  white-pine  States  or  the 
southern  yellow-pine  States. 

The  plea  for  the  shingle. 

A  special  plea  is  made  for  the  shingle  mills  of  the  Puget  Sound 
country,  on  the  ground  that  the  employees  of  the  British  Columbia 
shingle  mills  are  about  80  per  cent  onental,  and  also  that  the  British 
Columbia  shingle  is  a  better  shingle  than  the  American.  It  is  not 
often  that  an  American  manufacturer  ar^es  for  protection  against 
the  foreign  product  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  than  his  own,  but 
this  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  shingle  industry.  It  is  a  fact,  well 
known  to  the  lumber  trade,  that  to-day  the  superior  British  Columbia 
shingle  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  Washington  shingle  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  namely,  30 
cents  per  thousand.  The  Washington  shingle  manufacturer  can 
make  as  good  a  shingle  as  is  made  in  British  Columbia,  but  he  prefers 
not  to,  and  asks  that  he  continue  to  be  protected  in  the  production 
of  an  inferior  article.  Curiously  enougn,  he  alleges  that  it  is  on 
account  of  the  employment  of  oriental  labor  that  a  better  shingle 
is  made  in  British  Columbia  than  in  Washington.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  oriental  works  slower  and  takes  more  care  than  the 
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white  laborer.  Conse<juently,  his  product  in  a  given  time  is  much 
less  than  that  of  a  white  man,  yet  both  work  at  piece  rates.  It  is 
stated  that  the  average  daily  output  of  the  white  shingle  maker  is 
40,000  shingles;  that  of  an  onental  25,000  shingles.  The  efficiency  of 
the  white  laborer  according  to  this  statement  is  60  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  oriental.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  onental  labor  can 
compete  injuriously  with  white  labor  in  the  shingle  industry,  except 
as  tne  oriental  makes  a  better  shingle.  An  interesting  side  lignt 
is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  an  interview  with  a  Puget  Sound  lumror- 
man,  appearing  in  tne  Mississippi  VflJley  Lumberman  of  November 
13,  1908,  Mr.  F.  L.  Meares,  of  the  Olympic  Lumber  Company,  Alaska 
Building,  Seattle.     The  gentleman  quoted  said: 

1  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  benefit  rather  than  injure  the  shingle 

ituation,  because  it  would  compel  the  American  manu^tureis  to  turn  out  a  better 

_rade  of  product.    Washington  sningle  men  do  not  make  shineles  of  the  high  etandard 

reached  acrose  the  border.    They  are  careless.    This  is  a  well-known  fact.    The  Cana- 
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over  the  heads  of  the  American  and  sell  it  in  spite  of  a  30  cent  duty 'per  thousand.    If 


grade  of  product.  Washington  shingle  men  do  not  make  shineles  of  the  high  standard 
reached  across  the  border.  Thev  are  careless.  This  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  pack  as  well  as  cut  a  better  article,  and  they  ship  it  into  the  States 


we  had  free  trade  the  Americans  would  find  it  necessary  to  advance  their  standard.    At 
first,  of  course,  the  shoe  would  pinch,  but  in  th^  end  the  advanalge  would  be  ouib. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  lumbermen  appearing 
before  vour  committee  in  support  of  the  tanff,  Mr.  Meares  does  not 
think  tnat  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  mean  wasteful  lumbering. 
In  the  same  interview  he  stated:  "As  far  as  lumber  is  concerned,  the 
same  argument  applies  in  a  limited  way,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  waste  would  be  reduced  and  there  would  be  more  shingles  with 
better  methods  of  manufacture  as  a  result.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
the  sentiment  of  the  entire  Pacific  slope  is  against  a  change  in  the 
present  tariff  schedules,  and  undoubtedly  the  n  ashington  lumbermen 
will  be  able  to  carry  their  point." 

Should  the  American  consumer  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  in  order 
to  get  a  superior  article  from  abroad,  when  that  tax  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  produce  an  inferior  article? 

Tariff  does  not  favor  forest  conservation. 

It  is  the  contention  of  those  who  favor  the  present  lumber  tariff,  or 
a  higher  one,  that  the  admission  of  the  forest  products  of  other  coun- 
tries will  tend  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  forests  instead  of  pro- 
lonpng  their  existence  by  reducing  the  pressure  on  them.  Reduced 
to  its  simplest  terras  their  testimony  on  this  point  is  simply  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  compete  ^vith  the  low-gracfc  lumber  imported  from 
Canada,  and  will  have  practically  to  abandon  the  production  of  low 
grades  themselves.  That  is,  they  \vill  leave  in  the  forests  all  parts 
of  the  timber  tree  that  will  not  make  into  a  large  percentage  of  nigh- 
grade  lumber.  ^Vhereas,  they  say,  with  the  present  duty  they  clean 
up  their  cutting:s;  \nthout  the  duty  they  would  not  clean  them  up. 
Tiiey  do  not  take  the  position  that  they  will  cut  any  smaller  area  of 
timber  or  anv  fewer  trees  each  year  than  they  do  now.  They  simply 
say  they  will  not  be  so  economical  of  the  product.  In  other  wonls, 
tariff  or  no  tariff,  as  the  lumberman  who  desires  protection  sees  it, 
our  forests  will  be  cut  down  with  ever-increasing:  rapidity.  But  in  the 
one  case  they  promise  less  waste  than  in  the  other.  Now,  this  is  not 
forest  conservation,  though  it  may  mean,  if  we  are  to  accept  their 
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? remises,  wood  economy.  On  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
acific  coast  lumbermen  testify  that  they  now  leave  26  per  cent  of  the 
tree  in  the  forest.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  under  any  conditions  they 
will  leave  more  of  it  there  in  the  future. 

The  testimony  of  the  high-tariflf  lumbermen  on  this  subject  then 
simply  resolves  itself  into  a  threat  that  if  the  tariflf  is  reduced  they 
will  leave  their  cut-over  timber  lands  covered  with  the  debris  of  the 
unused  portions  of  the  trees.  These  slashing  will  be  the  certain 
origin  or  numerous  fires  which  will,  if  not  extinguished,  destroy  the 
standing  timber  adjacent.  Timber  has  become  too  valuable  for 
lumbermen  to  conduct  their  operations  willfully  in  a  manner  that 
will  tend  to  promote  the  destruction  by  fire  of  what  is  reserved  from 
the  ax. 

But  we  do  not  concede  that  the  American  lumberman  can  not 
compete  with  the  Canadian  lumberman  in  low-grade  boards.  Take 
any  impartial  lumberman,  such  as  Mr.  Scanlon,  who  is  familiar  with 
conditions  on  both  sides,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  anywhere  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Pacific  coast  the  American  lumberman  who  knows 
his  business  can  produce  his  lumber  cheaper  than  the  Canadian. 
The  Canadian  can  nardly  undersell  the  American  lumberman  to  any 
great  extent,  then,  on  the  higher  trades  of  lumber,  and  the  American 
lumberman  at  the  same  prices  will  be  able  to  make  a  profit  so  much 
larger  on  his  high  grades  than  the  Canadian  can  that  he  can  well 
afford  to  sell  his  low  grades  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  low 
grades.  Wherever  Canadian  competition  is  powerful  the  low  grades 
of  lumber  will  be  cheaper,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and 
Uttle^  if  any,  injury  to  the  producer.  The  fact  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection  that  the  great  majority  of  the  mill  owners 
own  their  own  stumpage,  which  has  increased  enormously  in  value 
within  the  last  few  years.  Also  that  during  the  seven  years  preced- 
ing 1908  the  profits  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  lavish.  They  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future 
in  normal  times,  and  they  are  so  large  that  they  can  well  stand  some 
reduction  which  will  benefit  the  consumer  and  yet  leave  the  pro- 
ducer some  distance  from  the  poorhouse. 

Percentage' of  low  grades. 

When  I  stated  before  your  committee  that  I  thought  20  per  cent 
would  cover  the  proportion  of  low-grade  lumber,  Mr.  Fordney  main- 
tained that  40  per  cent  was  right,  and  later  witnesses  even  put  the 
amount  of  low  grades  as  hi  h  as  60  per  cent.  These  higher  figures 
are  incomprehensible  to  me  in  view  of  such  data  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect.  In  a  statement  on  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  by  Mr.  D.  N.  Winton,  attached  hereto, 
he  says  that  in  1906  and  1907  the  percentage  of  low-grade  boards 
and  shorts  (meaning  by  low-grade  boards,  No.  4  and  No.  5)  at  the 
mill  at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  averaged  25  per  cent.  One  of  the 
large  Minneapolis  mills  from  1896  to  1903  averaged  only  16.2  per  cent 
low  grades,  including  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards  and  No.  4  and  No.  5 
shorts  and  strips.  Certainly  mills  having  only  these  percentages  of 
low  grades  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Canadian  low-grade  boards. 
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Washington  fcfrester  favors  free  lumber. 

Cliief  Forester  E.  O.  Westf  all,  of  the  Washington  State  Reforestiy 
Association,  does  not  aCTee  with  many  witnesses  before  your  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  effect  of  free  lumber  on  forest  conservation.  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  of  November  13  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
•that  there  is  almost  no  interest  whatever  among  the  lumbermen  in 
Washington  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  and  that 
he  finds  ^Hhe  mill  men  are  apparently  desirous  of  cutting  down  the 
timber  as  rapidly  as  they  can  without  thought  of  the  future/'  He 
believes  this  short-sighted  policy  will  be  overcome  by  putting  Cana- 
dian lumber  on  an  equal  footing. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  same  pubUcation  another  lumberman,  who 
is  described  as  one  who  thorougnly  imderstands  the  Canadian  situa- 
tion, says  ^^  that  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  production  of  the  British  Columbia  mills  is  Uttle,  if  any, 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  developing  prov- 
inces of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  the  others  to  eastward  as  well  as 
British  Columbia."  Another  feature  of  the  situation,  he  continues, 
''is  that  the  Canadian  timber  is  not  so  extensive  as  might  be  supposed. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  forests  on  the  American  side  wul  last  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  those  to  northward.  Vast  areas  in  the  provinces  wmch 
would  be  supposed  to  bear  rich  harvests  of  timber  have  scarcely  a 
stick  and  the  Canadian  timber  is  practically  difficult  to  market.  In 
the  mountain  regions  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  and  still  harder  to  get  out, 
while  navigation  with  a  raft  of  logs  along  the  coast  is  most  perilous. 
Some  of  the  roughest  coast  on  the  American  continent  is  to  be  found 
between  the  Washington  line  and  that  of  Alaska." 

So  we  have  our  lumbermen  contending  in  one  breath  that  Canadian 
competition  would  disastrously  affect  them,  and  in  the  next  demon- 
strating that  there  is  no  danger  of  such  competition  on  account  of  the 
limited  extent  of  the  Canadian  forests  and  the  high  cost  of  production. 

L  »   V  ^^  California  market. 

Much  is  made  by  the  north  coast  lumbermen  of  British  Columbia 
competition  in  the  California  market  if  the  duty  on  lumber  is  removed. 
They  argue  that  freight  rates  will  be  much  cneaper  between  British 
Columbia  points  and  Canada  than  between  Washington  and  Oregon 
points  and  California  coast.  The  former  will  be  able  to  use  vessels 
flying  other  than  the  American  flag,  whereas  the  latter  will  be  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  American  vessels,  the  latter  having,  of  course,  a 
monopoly  of  the  domestic  coasting  trade  and  being  more  expensive 
of  operation  than  foreisrn  vessels. 

There  may  be  something  in  this,  but  whatever  advantage  Britidi 
Columbia  lumbermen  may  have  in  cheaper  cargo  rates  to  California 

Joints  is  offset  by  the  greater  cost  of  production  in  British  Columbia, 
t  is  noteworthy  that  even  though  stumpage  averages  less  in  British 
Columbia  than  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  logs  command  approxi- 
mately the  same  prices  at  Vancouver  and  Puget  Sound  points.  (See 
appended  statements.) 

Yet  rates  on  cargoes  under  foreign  flags  can  not  be  very  much 
lower  than  on  the  domestic  coast  trade,  else  British  Columbia  should, 
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if  tlie  theory  of  our  friends  is  correct,  be  able  to  export  a  great  deal  of 
lumber  to  the  California  points  at  the  present  time,  whereas  it 
exported  nothing  to  those  points  in  1907  against  1,114,000,000  feet 
shipped  there  from  Washington  and  Oregon  m  the  same  year.  £ven 
the  tremendous  demand  for  timber  occasioned  bv  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  &e  only  drew  797,868  feet  of  fumber  from  British 
Colnnribia  in  1906,  while  m  the  same  year  Washington  and  Oregon  sei<t 
to  Cahfomia  1,079,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

During  the  whole  period  that  the  Wilson  tariff  law  was  in  effect, 
with  lumber  on  the  free  Ust,  British  Columbia  exported  to  California 
only  14,000,000  feet  of  lumber  as  compared  with  1,058,519,453  feet 
sent  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Apropos,  in  an  editorial  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  lumb^  tariff  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  (November  23,  1908)  says: 

The  rate  of  duty  on  sawed  but  otherwise  umnanufactured  lumber  is  f2  per  liiousaiid 
feet  board  measure,  which  on  this  coast,  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  prohibitive. 
The  lumber  from  the  forests  of  British  Columbia  costs  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  at 
tide  water  as  lumber  from  our  own  forests,  and  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  most  or  all  of  the 

Srofits  can  Canadian  lumber  be  sold  in  American  ports  on  the  Pacific  after  paying  that 
uty.     It  is  not  attempted.    Canadian  lumber  seeks  other  markets  where  there  is  lees 
local  competition. 

Cancentrati&n  of  forest  ownership. 

In  my  statement  before  the  committee  on  November  20  I  said 
that  it  was  estimated  that  three  ^at  interests  controlled  one-third 
of  the  standing:  timber  of  the  United  States.  I  find  upon  further 
investigation  that  as  far  as  can  be  determined  in  a  field  where  accurate 
statistics  are  so  lacking,  I  would  have  been  more  nearly  right  had  I 
said  one-fifth  was  owned  by  three  OTeat  interests.  I  also  find,  as 
Mr.  Dwinnell  shows  most  interestingly  and  conclusively  in  his  paper, 
that  a  very  few  great  interests  now  own  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  coniferous  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  These 
estimates  have  reference  to  the  standing  timber  measured  by  board 
feet  not  to  acreage  areas.  The  great  buyers  of  timber  understand 
their  business  and  invariably  get  possession  of  the  forest  lands  car- 
rying the  maximum  amount  of  timber  per  acre.  It  is  absurd  to 
i^tempt,  as  one  witness  did,  to  determine  timber  holdings  on  an  acre- 
age basis,  and  his  calculation  that  the  three  interests  referred  to 
own  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  standing  timber  is 
much  further  from  the  fact  than  my  statement.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  concentrate  the  holdings  of 
viduable  conunercial  timber  in  the  hands  of  extensive  owners. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  to-day  are  unaualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  tariflF  on  forest  products,  and  that  to  grant  their  wish  is  to  serve 
the  highest  national  interests,  in  that  it  will  relieve  our  people  of  an 
imnecessary  burden  of  taxation,  open  to  them  wider  sources  of  supply 
for  a  commodity  of  almost  universal  use,  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of 
our  standing  forests,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  new  era  of  scientific 
lumbering  and  forest  conservation. 

RespectfuUy  submitted. 

Theodore  M.  Knappen, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Forest  Conservation  League. 
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BBIEF  OF  W.  S.  DWnorELL,  OF  MnTVEAPOLIS,  Minr.,  IT  STJP- 
POST  OF  THE  XEKOVAL  OF  THE  TASIFF  OH  LXTICBER,  AHD 
SXnSMITTED  OH  BEHALF  OF  HIMSELF  AHD  THE  FOHEST  COH- 
SEBVATIOH  LEAGUE  OF  AMEBICA. 

The  writer  hereof  has  for  many  years  been  the  owner  of  timber 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon,  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia,  has  been  largely  interested  in  logging  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  is  now  operating  a  hard-wood  plant  m  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  made  an  average  of 
three  trips  per  year  to  the  Pacific  coast,  covering  the  territorv  men* 
tioned  aoove,  and  during  all  of  that  time  has  been  a  careful  oDserver 
and  investigator  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lumber  business 
and  the  holding  of  timber  in  that  section.  He  has  during  all  that 
time  resided  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  which  up  to  recently  has 
been  the  largest  lumber  manufactiymg  center  in  the  world,  and  by 
reason  thereof  has  become  familiar  with  the  industry  in  that  city, 
and  has  also  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  decadence  of 
the  lumber  industry  in  botn  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

THE  QBEATNESS  OF  THE  QUESTION  INVOLVED. 

No  schedule  will  be  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  will  be  freighted  with  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  one 
imder  consideration.  Tariff  schedules  as  a  rule  involve  only  the  tem- 
porary success  or  failure  of  an  industry.  But  the  adjustment  of  the 
schedule  on  wood  products  does  more  than  involve  the  welfare  of  an 
industry;  it  pertains  to  the  great  future  of  the  American  people.  No 
argument  need  be  adduced  to  show  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  forests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  effect  thereof.  The  student  of  history 
knows  well  how  greatly  has  the  destruction  of  forests  conduced  to  the 
decadence  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  question  is,  Will  the  present 
Congress  prove  itself  big  enough  to  look  into  the  great  future!  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  altruism,  but  it  is  one  of  outright  patriotism; 
and  though  I  might  profit  somewhat  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  upon 
lumber,  I  would  no  more  attempt  to  profit  thereby  at  the  expense 
of  my  fellow-citizen  than  I  would  to  secure  a  favorable  municipal 
francliise  by  the  use  of  graft. 

What  has  alread}^  been  done  in  the  destruction  of  our  forests  was 
eloquently  portrayed  by  Senator  DoUiver  when  he  said: 

There  has  never  been  in  the  history  of  human  eociety  as  completely  origan ized  a 
crime  against  the  human  race  as  the  destruction  of  the  American  foreeta  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  New  York,  in  Michi^n,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Minnesota;  and  to  make  the 
crime  all  the  more  ignoble,  it  was  based  upon  ^eed  and  avarice  and  the  love  of  money, 
which  we  are  taught  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  So  it  has  proved  in  that  vast  public  domain. 
It  was  despoiled  by  the  spoilers  who  violated  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  witnesses  still  stand  there  in  the  burned  trunks  of  great  trees,  in  this  pathetic 
tangled  mass  of  burned  logs  and  vegetable  matter  scattered  over  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory that,  if  it  had  been  administered  with  wisdom  and  patriotism,  mi|(ht  to-day  be 
the  permanent  source  of  a  lumber  supply  to  us  and  to  our  children's  children. 

The  statement  that  the  destruction  of  our  forests  results  in  the 
flooding  of  our  rivers,  the  great  erosion  of  our  soil  and  the  consequent 
deposit  of  silt  in  our  rivers,  making  them  unnavigable,  and  that  it 
affects  the  regularity  of  rainfall,  is  so  axiomatic  as  to  be  almost 
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unnecessary  of  demonstration.  The  observation  of  the  veriest  tvro 
shows  this  to  be  true,  and  yet  certain  witnesses  have  appeared  before 
this  committee  and  nave  attempted  to  argue  that  sucn  was  not  the 
case.  ^ 

This  ia,  therefore,  a  Question  much  broader  than  the  mere  effect 
it  may  have  upon  the  lumber  industry.  We  propose,  however,  to 
discuss  it  from  that  standpoint  alone,  and  to  present  such  facts  and 
statements  as  will  show  beyond  peradventiure  that  the  limiber  and 
timber  holding  industry  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  in  the  United  States,  nothwithstanding  the  entire  removal 
of  the  tariff. 

COMFABATIVE   COST  OP  THE   PRODUCTION  OF  LUMBKB. 

DetaUed  statements  of  the  cost  of  labor  will  be  submitted  in  the 
brief  of  the  secretary  of  this  league,  showing  the  same  to  be  much 
higher  in  all  that  part  of  Canada  west  of  Lake  Superior  than  it  is 
on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
which  includes  the  Georgian  Bay,  Ottawa  River  and  Rainy  River 
countries  (the  three  great  mmber-producing  districts  of  that  province), 
do  not  vary  from  that  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  cost  of  labor  in  Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces 
is  slightly  less  than  that  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  that  section  there  is  a  constant  migration  of  labor;  that  the  indus- 
trial population  of  New  England  is  made  up  quite  largely  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  and  anjr  matenal  variation  in  the  price 
of  labor  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  speedily  equalized 
by  a  migration  of  industrial  population.  It  is  true  that  in  a  verv 
few  mills  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  oriental  labor  is  employed. 
This  same  thin^  is  true  in  several  mills  in  Washington,  particularly 
those  engaged  m  the  shingle  industry.  This  oriental  labor  is  not 
economical,  but  is  resorted  to  because  no  other  common  labor  is  at 
hand.  Not  over  four  weeks  ago  Mr.  A.  McLaren,  formerly  one  of 
the  largest  lumber  operators  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  now  owner 
of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  Vancouver  (the  North  Pacific  Limiber 
Company),  told  tne  writer  that  his  experience  showed  oriental  labor 
to  be  much  more  expensive  than  white,  but  that  it  was  employed 
by  him  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  The  argument  against  oriental 
labor,  however,  has  no  more  force  than  would  an  argument  against 
the  cheap  wages  paid  the  colored  labor  of  the  South.  I  do  not  imow 
of  an  operator  in  southern  pine  but  what  would  dadly  exchange 
his  cheap  colored  labor  for  higher-priced  white  labor.  The  same 
condition  is  true  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  other  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  the  cost  of 
the  plant.  The  writer  hereof  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  difference 
in  cost.  He  recently  secured  figures  for  the  duplication  of  a  plant 
now  being  operated  at  Everett,  Wash.,  and  which  cost  $35,000,  the 
same  to  be  built  just  north  of  the  line  in  British  Columbia,  and  this 
$35,000  mill  when  built  in  British  Columbia  was  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.  The  Canadian  import  duty  on  machinerv  is  from  20  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent.  This  includes  not  only  sawmill  machinery  out 
all  logging  machinery  and  equipment,  which  is  expensive  and  used 
almost  exclusively  in  logging  operations  on  the  coast.  Certain  log- 
ging machinery  and  many  mill  supplies,  logging  engines,  and  equip- 
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ment  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  but  are  sold  at  a  price  just  under 
the  cost  of  American  machinery,  plus  the  duty  and  the  freight.  Con- 
struction labor  in  British  Columbia  is  much  more  expensive  and  less 
efficient  than  on  this  side,  so  that  a  statement  that  the  cost  of  mills 
in  Canada  is  25  per  cent  greater  than  on  this  side  of  the  line  is  well 
within  the  truth.  If  then  the  two  principal  items,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  are  equal,  if  not  greater,  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  how  can  it  be  said  that  a  tariff  is 
necessary  to  protect  either  labor  or  the  manufacturer?  The  real 
party  who  is  seeking  protection,  '*the  nigger  in  the  wood  pile,"  has 
already  been  discovered  by  certain  members  of  this  conmiittee.  He 
is  the  stumpage  holder,  the  man  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  Government,  has  by  the  aid  of  the  Homestead  Law, 
the  timber  and  stone  act,  the  lieu  land  scrip  act,  and  by  purchase 
from  generously  endowed  railroads,  been  able  to  secure  possession 
of  a  vast  amount  of  the  forested  domain  at  a  cost  to  him  of  from  S2.50 
to  $5  per  acre,  which  land  he  has  by  process  of  arbitrarily  advancing 
values,  marked  up  from  time  to  time,  imtil  he  is  now  carrying  it  at 
from  $30  to  $60  per  acre. 

Who  are  some  of  these  people,  and  is  it  to  be  the  policy  of  this  com- 
mittee that  they  should  be  protected?  The  list  is  too  great  for 
enumeration;  I  would  mention  only  a  few. 

SOME  LARGE  TIMBER  OWNERS. 

WeyerJiauser  interests, — ^The  Weyerhauser  Timber  Company  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  numerous  Weyerhauser  interests.  It  is  commonly 
reported  that  the  Weyerhausers  (father  and  sons')  direct  and  control 
the  affairs  of  40  different  lumber  corporations,  out  of  all  these  the 
Weyerhauser  Timber  Company  is  the  greatest.  The  information 
which  I  would  give  regarding  this  company  came  to  me  not  over  two 
weeks  ago  from  a  person  intimately  associated  with  a  stockholder  of 
the  company.  About  the  year  1900  the  Weyerhauser  Timber  Com- 
pany purchased  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailwav  1,000,000  acres 
of  timber  land,  principally  within  the  State  of  Washington,  and  esti- 
mated to  contain  40,000,000,000  feet  of  timber.  The  price  paid  there- 
for was  either  $6  or  $6.50  per  acre,  or  approximately  15  cents  per 
thousand.  Since  that  time  the  holdings  of  this  company  have  be^n 
increased  so  that  it  now  owns  70,000,000,000  feet  of  timber,  mostly 
in  the  State  of  Washington ;  some,  however,  being  located  in  Oregon 
and  California.  During  the  last  year  scattering  pieces  of  stumpage 
were  sold  by  the  company  at  a  minimum  price  of  $3  per  thousand, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  purchases  of  the  company  of  any  con- 
siderable bodies  of  timber.  Mr.  Weyerhauser  makes  a  standing  offer 
of  $800  per  share  for  any  stock  of  this  company.  None  is  on  the 
market,  but  Uttle  is  sold,  and  the  real  market  value  thereof  can  not  be 
ascertained,  except  from  the  facts  given  above.  This  company  is 
•capitalized  at  $15,000,000.  The  Weyerhausers  are  interested  in  the 
Pot  Latch  Lumber  Company,  the  Humbird  Lumber  Company,  the 
Bonners  Ferry  Lumber  Company,  and  other  companies  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  which  practically  control  the  white-pine  stumpage  of  that  dis- 
trict. Their  plans  in  Minnesota  are  shown  by  the  following  dispatch 
:from  Chicago  sent  six  days  after  the  appearance  before  this  committee 
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of  Messrs.  Hines  and  McCormick  as  representatives  of  the  Weyer- 
hauser  interests.     It  is  as  follows: 

Chicago,  November  t6. 

One  of  the  most  important  lumber  deals  of  recent  years,  by  which  a  $20,000,000 
syndicate  wiU  take  control  of  the  pine  forests  of  northern  Minnesota,  is  near  completion. 

Representatives  of  the  three  big  interests  involved — ^tbe  Weyerhauser  Company  of 
Cloquet,  Minn.,  the  Cook  &  O'Brien  Company  of  Duluth,  and  the  Edward  Hmes 
Lumber  Company  of  Chicago— met  late  yesterday  at  the  Union  League  Club  to  discuss 
the  plan  by  wnich  the  Hines  Company ,  either  in  itself  or  operating  through  a  syndicate, 
is  to  take  control  of  the  properties. 

Edward  Hines  to-day  saia  the  plan  was  not  in  such  shape  that  he  could  give  out  the 
details,  but  admitted  that  it  would  be  put  through  within  a  day  or  two,  and  that  nothing 
but  minor  matters  were  left  to  be  settled. 

Big  interests  to  be  pooled.  Besides  Mr.  Hines  at  the  meeting  were  Frederick  Wey- 
erhauser and  his  sons,  John  and  Rudolph,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cooke  &  O'Brieu. 

The  interests  to  be  pooled  are:  Lumber  in  Minnesota  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
controlled  by  the  Weyerhauser  people,  valued  at  $8,000,000;  lumber  in  Minnesota 
controlled  by  the  Cooke  &  O'Bnen  people,  valued  at  $11,000,000;  the  Rainy  Lake. 
Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad,  controlled  by  Cooke  &  O'Brien,  200  miles  long  and 
worth  $1,000,000;  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  lumber  controlled  by 
the  Hines  people. 

World's  Diggest  white-pine  tract.  This  constitutes  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  white 
pine,  Norway  pine,  and  nemlock.  It  comprises  the  biggest  tract  of  white  pine  left  in 
the  world.  The  timber  lies  in  St.  Louis  County,  the  country  to  the  east,  and  in  Ontario. 
Hie  object  of  the  combine  is  said  to  be  to  obtain  control  of  the  transportation  facilities, 
80  that  the  lumber  can  be  handled  cheaper  for  ail  concerned. 

Just  how  the  reoiganization  is  to  be  brought  about  was  not  divulged.  The  Weyer- 
hauser Company  owns  45  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Hines  Company. 

Later  reports  show  that  the  proposed  consolidation  includes  only 
the  Wejrernauaer  interests  at  Cloquet;  that  the  great  mills  at  Little 
Falls,  Minneapolis,  Chippewa  Falls,  and  other  points  in  Wisconsin  are 
not  included  m  this  wmte  pine  combination.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  village  of  Cloquet  has,  under  the  Wey- 
erhauser dominion,  surpassed  Minneapolis,  and  two  years  ago  was 
reported  to  be  the  largest  lumber  manufacturing  center  in  the  world, 
the  Weverhausers  owning  every  property  in  this  village. 

In  addition  to  their  interests  on  the  racific  and  in  the  white  pine 
district  of  the  North,  the  Weyerhausers  have  become  largely  inter- 
ested in  southern  pine. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  who  appeared  in  person  before  this  committee, 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
holder  of  white  pine  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  At  an  early  date 
his  foresightedness  led  him  to  acquire  great  bodies  of  the  choicest 
timber  in  northern  Minnesota,  at  a  very  nominal  consideration. 
Much  of  this  timber  has  been  held  by  nim  until  it  has  brought 
$10  per  thousand  on  the  stump.  Some  nine  years  ago,  fully 
appreciating  the  decadence  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  North,  he 
turned  bis  attention  to  CaUfomia.  and  his  foresight  again  led  him 
to  the  acquisition  of  lar^e  tracts  oi  sugar  and  vellow  pine,  purchased 
at  a  comparatively  nominal  consideration.  Mr.  Walker  has  reported 
his  interests  in  California  to  be  from  500,000  to  650,000  acres,  with 
an  estimated  minimum  stumpage  of  30^000  per  acre.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  he  owns  of  the  pine  of  California  from  15  to  20  bilUon 
feet. 

South  of  the  Walker  interests  in  California  come  the  great  holdings 
of  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Chico. 
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Immediately  adjoining  the  Walker  holdings  and  to  the  west  and  ' 

north  thereof,  come  the  ^eat  holdings  of  the  McLeod  River  Lumber 
Company  ana  its  allied  mterests,  estimated  to  contain  not  less  than 
6  billion  feet  of  pine. 

On  the  coast  in  California  are  the  great  holdings  of  redwood, 
principal  among  which  are  the  holdings  of  the  Owen  syndicate  ana 
the  Smith  and  Hammond  interests,  tne  three  estimated  to  be  not  i 

less  than  20  billion  feet.  | 

In  California  and  Oregon  in  the  pine,  the  redwood  and  the  fir  will  , 

be  found  the  C.  A.  Smith  holdings,  tne  estimates  of  a  part  only  having  | 

been  made  public,  but  in  the  lumber  world  generally  understood  to  J 

be  of  gigantic  proportions.  | 

Farther  nortn  in  the  State  of  Oregon  are  foimd  the  great  holdings 
of  the  Booth-Kellv  Company,  at  Eugene;  und  still  farther  on  the 
interests  of  the  Blodgett  or  Michigan  syndicate.  Passing  over  into 
the  State  of  Washington,  in  addition  to  the  Weyerhauser  interests, 
are  the  great  holdings  recently  acquired  along  the  line  of  the  new 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road,  commonly  supposed  to  be  held  by 
Standard  Oil  interests.  Still  farther  nortn  ana  adjacent  to  Tacoma 
are  the  Griggs  &  Foster  and  the  Henry  Hewitt  interests.  North  of 
Seattle  are  tne  holdings  of  Merrill  &  Kin^  and  Ihomas  Irvine.  On 
the  east  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  m  Oregon,  and  all  through 
northern  Minnesota,  are  found  the  great  holoings  of  the  various 
Shevlin  corporations. 

It  will  be  foimd  upon  investigatjj>n  that  the  yellow  pine  of  the 
South  is  quite  largely  concentrated.  In  addition  to  the  noldings  of 
the  Weyerhauser  mterest  are  those  of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company^ 
of  J.  D.  Lacy  &  Co.,  and  of  the  Goodyear,  Joyce,  and  R.  A.  Long 
companies,  each  of  them  vast  empires  in  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  many  large  holders  controlling 
from  1  to  2  billion  feet,  who  are  not  enumerated.  When  it  is  stated^ 
however,  that  a  careful  computation  of  the  holdings  of  the  interests 
especially  enumerated  equal  50  per  cent  of  the  total  available  conif- 
erous merchantable  timber  of  tne  United  States,  food  for  reflection 
as  to  whether  a  tariff  is  necessary  for  their  protection  is  furnished. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  impression  before  this 
committee  tnat  a  vast  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber.  The  fact  is  that  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  to-day  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  large  manufacturers. 
In  North  Carolina,  where  the  pine  is  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  in 
some  of  the  cut-over  districts  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  where  the 
only  lumber  industry  remaining  is  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  and 
hard  wood,  there  may  be  found  quite  a  large  number  of  small  mills, 
but  outside  of  these  districts  the  industry  generally  is  carried  on  by^ 
mills  manufacturing  from  100,000  feet  per  day  upward. 
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ADVANCE   IN   PRICE   OF   8TUMPAGE. 

The  average  advance  in  the  price  of  stumpage  is  shown  by  a  care- 
fully compiled  statement  in  Bulletin  77,  issued  oy  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     It  is  as  follows: 


Kind. 


White  pine. 

Ash 

Basswood... 

Hickory 

Oak 

Spruce 

Chestnut 

Elm 

Poplar 

Cedar 

Hemlock 

Birch 

press.. 


AveraKe  value  per 
Mfoet. 


1R99.        1904.    '    1907. 


13.66 
8.03 
l.fiO 


3.18 
2.26 
2.71 
3.30 
2.  SI 
1.32 
2.56 


S4.62 
3.95  , 
3.88 


3.83 
3.70 
3.39 
5.58 
3.89 
1.49 
3.51 


Cypn 
Cotto 


Cottonwood. 

Beech 

Yellow  pine. 
Maple 


1.58 
1.45 


3.42 
2.61 


Red  gum 

Redwood 

Western  pine. 
Donslasfir... 
Tupelo 


1.12  I 
2.66 
1.68 
1.06 


.77 


1.68 
3.82 
1.67 
1.55 


1.05 


$8.0» 
7.58 
6.7» 
6.09 
6.52 
5.40 
4.97 
4.94 
4.64 
4.63 
4.51 
4.40 
4.87 
3.97 
3.5ft 
3.1ft 
2.50 
2.46 
2.35 
1.66 
1.60 
1.27 


The  above  table  is  made  up  by  sending  out  a  large  number  of  in- 

?uiries  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  average  increase  in  value, 
'he  increase  of  the  more  favorably  located  timber,  however,  has 
been  much  greater  than  that  indicated  in  the  table.  Let  me  cite 
some  advances  of  which  I  have  actual  knowledge.  In  1897  I  could 
have  purchased  long-leaf  yellow  pine  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  $5 
per  acre,  which  is  now  held  by  the  owner  at  $60  per  acre,  and  adjoin- 
mg  tracts  of  which  have  sold  at  this  price.  In  1902  I  was  oflFered 
25,000  acres  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  in  CaUfornia  at  $5  per  acre. 
Pieces  similarly  located  are  now  being  sold  at  $2  per  thousand,  or 
approximately  $40  per  acre.  In  1902,  on  June  27,  I  purchased 
timber  in  Oregon  at  40  cents  per  thousand,  and  in  1907  this  timber 
sold  at  $3  per  thousand.  In  1897  the  Shevlin  interests  purchased 
800,000,000  feet  of  pine  in  Minnesota  at  $1  a  thousand.  Ir  this  tim- 
ber were  standing  to-day  it  would  sell  for  $10  per  thousand.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  advance  in  purchases  by  the 
Weyerhauser  Timber  Company.  It  would  thus  seem  clear  that  pro- 
tection was  not  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  profit  of  the  timber 
owner;  and  when  driven  into  a  comer  they  reply  that  protection  is 
necessary  in  order  to  produce  high-priced  lumber  m  order  to  conserve 
our  forests  by  the  more  thorough  clearing  of  the  same. 


EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  ON  CONSERVATION. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  more  specious  argument  than  the  one 
above  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  if  lumber  made  out  of  the  tops 
and  Umbs  of  trees  is  shipped  in  from  Canada  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  tops  and  limos  are  left  lying  in  the  woods  in  the  United 
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States,  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are 
not  affected  one  way  or  the  other.  In  other  words,  whatever  timber 
of  Canadian  production  is  used  in  this  country  will  take  the  place  of 
that  wasted.  But  the  statement  is  not  true  that  the  importatioD 
into  this  country  of  cheap  lumber  will  affect  the  cutting  of  our 
forests,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  only  lumber  which  can  be 
exported  into  the  United  States  from  the  great  forests  of  the  Canadian 
west  is  high-priced  lumber.  Cheap  lumber,  such  as  Nos.  4  and  5 
boards  and  cuU  stuff,  can  no  more  be  shipped  to  the  United  States 
than  can  it  be  shipped  from  the  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
mills  to  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  freight  is  the 
same  on  a  board  whether  it  is  of  high  quality  or  low,  and  on  a  cheap 
board,  selling  at  $5  or  $6  at  the  mill,  the  freight  of  from  $10  to  $12 
per  thousand  becomes  such  an  important  item  that  it  can  not  com- 

{)ete  with  the  cheaper  hemlock  and  like  material  produced  in  the 
orests  ncjvrer  at  hand. 

From  the  Georgian  Bay  country  there  may,  and  probably  is,  some 
shipments  of  low-grade  lumber,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  the 
bulk  of  the  importations  from  Georgian  Bay  mills  is  of  high-grade 
pine.  Moreover,  the  timber  in  the  Georgian  Bay  country  is  of  limited 
extent  and  the  life  of  the  mills  there  of  Umited  duration.  Long 
before  another  tariff  bill  is  adopted  in  this  countrv  will  the  Georgian 
Bay  mills  have  ceased  to  produce  any  lumber,  ana  this  bill  should  be 
framed  very  largely  with  eyes  turned  toward  the  West,  which  must 
be  the  source  of  our  lumber  supply  of  the  future.  To  prove  the 
statement  of  our  claim  let  this  committee  offer  to  those  lumbermen 
advancing  this  argument  a  specific  duty  on  Nos.  4  and  5  boards  and 
cull  lumber  and  see  whether  or  not  the  same  is  satisfactory.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  stumpage  in  the  United  States  of  America 
which  is  not  so  valuable  that  the  same  is  not  carefully  garnered. 

The  waste  so  often  referred  to  is  that  of  the  mills,  there  often 
being  no  market  for  the  slabs,  shavings,  sawdust,  and  lath,  and  in 
the  nr  mills  of  the  coast  to  the  uninitiated  the  greatest  waste  comes 
from  what  appears  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  good  lumber,  which  in  point 
of  fact  is  so  filled  with  pitch  as  to  be  unusable  for  any  known  mer- 
chantable purposes.  As  the  country  settles  and  centers  of  popula- 
tion become  established,  the  industry  in  the  West  will  undergo  the 
«ame  changes  it  has  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis twenty  years  ago  the  above  bjr-products  were  almost  entirely 
wasted;  to-day  they  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit.  A  taritf, 
or  a  greater  or  less  importation  of  outside  lumber,  will  in  no  way 
affect  these  conditions. 

All  of  the  lumbermen  appearing  before  this  committee  in  advocacy 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  were  large  holders  of  American  timber, 
and  some  of  them  among  our  largest  manufacturers.  It  was  stated 
bj  them  that  their  investments  in  the  United  States  exceeded  many^ 
times  over  their  investments  in  Canada.  They  advocated  a  removal 
of  the  tariff,  believing  that  it  would  not  affect  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  or  the  price  of  stumpage,  but  that  it  would  nave  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  their  Canadian  holdings.  That  their  con- 
clusion was  correctly  formed  is  shown  by  the  statement  contained 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers* 
Association  in  1905  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Ewart,  one  of  the  best  posted  tim- 
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ber  men  of  the  United  States,  and  who  for  many  years  represented 
the  Weyerhauser  timber  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.     He  said: 

I  have  already  occupied  too  much  time  to  admit  of  any  lengthy  consideration  of 
the  tari£f  Question,  and  fortunately  the  average  citizen  is  already  sufficiently  informed 
on  this  suDJect  to  make  it  undesirable  to  tender  any  gratuitous  enlightment,  for  one 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  American  citizen  lies  in  the  conscious  possession  of 
a  clear  and  conclusive  imderstanding  of  the  intricacies  of  the  protective  tariff  and  its 
arch  enemy  free  trade.    I  shall,  therefore,  tread  softly. 

In  the  very  near  future  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  duty  on  lumber  will  be  mate- 
rially modified,  if  not  entirelv  removed.  The  result  will  be  an  advance  in  value  of 
Canadian  stumpage,  rather  than  a  decline  in  the  American  lumber  market.  The 
e£fect  on  timber  values  in  the  United  States  will  be  insignificant.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  submit  ai^uments  in  support  of  these  conclusions,  but  will  simply  state  that  in 
my  opinion  tney  are  susceptible  of  demonstration. 

At  this  same  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Stewart,  a 
lumberman  of  large  experience  both  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
in  the  West,  and  as  this  is  a  statement  candidly  made  before  a  lum- 
bermen's association — ^in  fact,  before  the  very  association  which  is 
the  most  ardent  objector  to  a  removal  of  the  tariff — I  quote  from  it 
at  considerable  length,  believing  the  facts  stated  therein  are  much 
more  reUable  and  would  be  a  much  safer  guide  to  this  committee 
than  testimony  given  before  it  for  a  specific  purpose.  Mr.  Stewart's 
address  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Thirty  years  ago  white-pine  stumpage  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  had  exactly  the 
same  value  as  the  timber  of  Washington  and  Or^on  commands  to-day.  In  1875  the 
maximum  price  was  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  for  choice  white  pine  accessible  to  driv- 
able  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Tracts  remote  from  driving  streams  and  those  of 
inferior  quality  were  practically  without  market  value,  the  average  price  in  most 
cases  being  equivalent  to  not  over  50  cents  ner  thousand,  the  range  ot  vsdue  being 
from  this  ngure  to  the  maximum  of  $1.50.  Along  about  1880  a  marked  advance  took 
place  in  the  lumber  markets,  and  in  consequence  stumpage  values  increased  mate- 
riallv;  in  the  early  nineties  the  result  of  the  financial  panic  was  seriously  felt  in  the 
lumber  markets,  out  standing  timber  was  unaffected:  m  fact,  stumpage  values  have 
at  intervals  come  to  a  standstill  temporarily,  but  tne  tendency  has  been  steadily 
upward,  and  no  advance  has  ever  been  lost.  There  has  been  no  retrogression  except 
on  the  manufactured  product.  This  has  been  uniformly  and  invariably  true;  depres- 
sions in  the  lumber  market  have  at  times  lessened  transactions  in  timber  lands,  but 
no  decline  from  fixed  valuations  has  ever  been  recorded.  Mr.  F.  Weyerhauser  once 
remarked  to  me  that  the  only  times  he  ever  lost  money  on  timber  lands  w^ere  the 
times  when  he  did  not  buy.  From  1875  white  pine  stumpage  steadily  increased  in 
value  until  the  present  basis  of  five  to  twelve  dollars  was  reached,  the  average  to-day 
being  not  less  than  $8,  and  exceptional  transactions  could  be  cited  at  almost  double 
this  figure.  When  we  consider  that  a  lar^e  percentage  of  undersized  and  inferior 
timber  is  now  taken  into  the  estimates  which  previously  was  excluded,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  to-day's  figures  represent  at  least  ten  times  the  value  current  in  1875— in 
other  words,  white-pine  stumpage  has  made  an  average  increase  in  100  per  cent  for 
every  three  years  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

SOUTHERN   YELLOW   PINE. 

With  the  diminishing  supply  of  white  pine  the  forests  of  the  South  began  to  receive 
attention,  and  with  crude  methods  of  manufacture  the  souUiem  mills  began  about 
1880  to  make  shipments  northward  to  St.  lx)uis,  Chicago,  and  the  Missoiiri  Valley, 
consisting  at  the  first  almost  entirely  of  specialties,  such  as  long  timbers,  car  silfs, 
deep  joists,  etc.,  but  in  proportion  as  white  pine  diminished  in  supply  and  increased 
in  value  yellow  pine  piished  farther  northward  until  everything  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  has  come  to  be  considered  the  rightful  and  exclusive  domain  of  the  soutli- 
em  manufacturer,  and  efforts  to  introduce  a  few  samples  of  Pacific  coast  fir  in  that 
territory  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  imwarranted  intrusion  which  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
I  shall  not  pursue  this  point  for  fear  that  I  might  infringe  upon  the  copyright  privileges 
of  your  secretary. 
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Twenty  years  ago  timber  lands  were  worth  from  $1.25  to  $5  per  acre;  to-day  theoe 
lands  bring  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  Yellow  pine  stumpage  which  m  1S85  was  worth  not 
over  50  cents  per  thousand  is  to-day  (1905)  held  at  $2  to  $4  per  thousand,  the  average 
value  being  probably  $3.  As  yellow  pine  is  destined  to  be  the  principal  competitor 
of  our  Pacific  coast  woods  in  all  markets  east  of  the  Rockies,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  total  stand  of  this  wood  in  the  Southern  States  is  estimated  at  about 
300  billion  feet,  or  25  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  of  timber  standing  in  the  States 
of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  latest  government  estimates  for  Washington  aggregate  193  billion  feet,  and 
for  Oregon  213  billion  feet.  I  have  not  seen  the  government  estimate  for  California, 
but  other  authorities  credit  this  State  with  someUiing  over  200  billion  feet.  The  three 
States  bordering  on  the  Pacific  may  therefore  be  said  to  contain  600  billion  feet  of 
merchantable  standing  timber,  or  double  the  amount  of  yellow  pine  that  is  credited 
to  the  Southern  States  in  similar  estimates,  all  of  which  are,  of  course,  simple  approxi- 
mations, as  there  is  no  practical  method  of  getting  at  exact  figures,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous expense  which  an  actual  cruise  of  all  the  timbered  areas  would  involve. 

Idaho  and  Montana  will  probably  yield  100  billion  feet,  making  a  full  total  of  700 
billion  feet  for  the  Pacific  Ooast  States;  and  if  we  add  100  billion  feet  for  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Alberta,  which  is  probably  above  the  actual,  we  have  a  grand  aggregite 
of  850  billion  feet,  worth  at  $1  per  thousand  feet,  the  enormous  sum  of  $800,000,000 
almost  enough  to  placate  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

RATE   OP  CONSUMPTION. 

The  annual  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
is  variously  estimated  (including  hard  woods)  at  from  600  to  750  feet  per  capita,  mak- 
ing on  our  population  of  80,000,000,  say  50,000,000  feet  per  year— a  rate  which  would 
esuiaust  the  estimated  yellow  pipe  stand  of  the  Southern  States  in  six  years  and  the 
entire  Pacific  coast,  including  British  Columbia,  in  fifteen  years  thereafter,  if  there 
were  no  other  sources  of  supply;  and  there  are  none  of  very  extensive  proportions. 
A  recent  estimate  of  the  remaining  pine  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  places  this  at 
only  40  billion  feet — equivalent  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  timber  now  standing  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  outlying  field  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  the  consideration  of  future  stumpage  values  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  take  up  those  questions  whicn  are  involved  more  directly  and  immediately 
m  this  subject.  We  have  seen  that  the  constant  tendenc)^  of  stumpage  values  else- 
where has  been  upward,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  history  will  ouickly  repeat  itself  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  With  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  wnite-pme  belt  and  the 
rapid  enhancement  of  values  in  the  South  as  a  result  of  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  upon  that  source  of  supply,  the  nominal  values  now  prevalent  here  must 
increase  many  times  over  until  ultimately  the  product  of  these  magnificent  forests, 
which  surpass  all  others  in  both  quantity  and  ouality  of  their  yield,  shall  command 
as  high  a  price  per  thousand  feet  as  that  which  nas  prevailed  for  eastern  white  pine, 
and  from  which  so  many  vast  fortunes  have  been  realized.  As  the  Pacific  coast 
forests  yield  four  times  as  much  per  acre  as  the  pine  lands  of  the  East,  the  result  of 
such  increase  will  be  to  establish  acreage  valuations  never  before  equaled,  and  the 
western  owners  will  be  correspondingly  enriched. 

A  very  striking  example  of  how  the  Canadian  forests  would  share 
with  our  own  the  current  demands  is  shown  by  the  proposed  opera- 
tion of  the  two  Shevlin  mills  on  Rainy  River,  one  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  in  Ontario  and  the  other  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
in  Minnesota.  The^e  mills  each  have  a  capacity  of  about  60,000,000 
feet,  and  were  built  approximatelv  at  the  same  time,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  both  being  operated  to  ike  same  extent.  The  Shevlin  hold- 
ings tributary  to  these  two  mills  are  about  900,000,000  feet  in  Minne- 
sota and  an  eaual  amount  in  Ontario,  but  instead  of  cutting  an  equal 
amount  in  each  mill,  during  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  operate 
the  Minnesota  mill  to  its  full  capacity,  while  the  Ontario  mill  wiU  cut 
only  6,000,000  feet,  or  about  one-tenth  of  its  capacity. 
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EFFECT   OF   A   REMOVAL   OF   THE   TABIFF   ON   THE   PRICE   OF   LUMBER. 

A  statement  has  already  been  given  showing  the  increase  in 
stumpage  values.  The  following  statement  from  Bulletin  77  shows 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber: 

Yellow  pine  advanced  from  $8.48  per  thousand  in  1899  to  $15.02  in  1906,  77  per  cent. 
Cedar  rose  from  $10.91  to  $18.12,  66  per  cent;  cypress,  from  $13.32  to  $21.94,  and  red- 
wood from  $10.12  to  $16.^4,  64  per  cent  in  each  case.  Douglas  fir  increased  from 
$8.67  to  $14.20,  63  per  cent,  and  poplar  from  $14.03  to  $24.21,  or  73  per  cent.  Notable 
increases  are  also  snown  by  hickory,  oak,  spruce,  western  pine,  hemlock,  and  ash. 

It  is  claimed  by  lumbermen  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber 
at  the  mill  is  made  up  almost  entirely  from  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
labor.  Figures  will  be  furnished  showing  that  while  there  has  been 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  price  of  labor,  yet  it  is  onlv  10  per  cent  and 
small  compared  with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  lumoer.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  cost  of  lumber  is  looked  upon  now  as  excessively  high.  No 
longer  ago  than  last  week  I  paid  $50  per  thousand  for  white  pine 
boards  sawed  in  this  city,  and  in  times  of  great  commercial  activity 
even  the  most  common  grades  of  lumber  go  ^*out  of  sight,"  as  it  were. 
The  effect  of  a  removal  of  the  tariff  will  be  to  steady  the  market  and 
to  materiallv  reduce  the  price  when  such  prices  are  excessive.  This 
has  already  been  elaborated  in  the  verbal  testimomy  heretofore  given. 

COST  OF  CANADIAN  STUMPAGE  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  impression  that  Canadian 
stumpage  costs  the  holder  thereof  nothing,  and  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  a  marked  injustice  to  put  that  in  competition  with  our  own 
stumpage.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some  of  the  avenues 
tlurough  which  the  American  lumbermen  have  acquired  their  cheap 
stumpage,  and  I  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  cost 
of  Canadian  stumpage  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holder  is  much 
greater  than  is  the  cost  of  the  United  States  stumpage.  At  an  earlv 
day  in  Canada  large  grants  of  timber  were  made  lor  a  very  small 
consideration.  Timber  so  held,  with  the  exception  of  some  remain- 
ing in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  has  been  quite  largely  cut  off.  Tlie 
same  was  true  of  timber  in  the  United  States.  Note  the  vast  grants 
to  railroad  companies.  But  the  later  dav  Canadian  timber  has  been 
disposed  of  at  a  price  much  in  excess  of  the  price  of  stumpage  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  government 
in  the  last  twenty  years  to  reserve  a  royalty  of  50  cents  a  thousand 
on  all  timber  disposed  of  by  it.     In  adciition  to  this,  the  timber  was 

Eut  up  for  tender  and  it  was  awarded  to  the  person  bidding  the 
ighest  price  as  a  bonus.  At  an  average  stumpage  of  15,000  per 
acre,  it  \^nll  be  seen  that  the  timber  cost  the  original  holder  at  least 
$7.50  by  way  of  royalties  and  whatever  bonus  was  paid  therefor. 
Contrast  this  with  the  oridnal  entries  of  timber  made  in  tliis  coun- 
try. But  most  of  the  timber  in  Canada  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  United  States  was  by  the  Dominion  government  dedicated  to 
the  Provinces,  and  their  policy  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  to  acquire  cheap  stumpage.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  many  years  to  dispose  of  its 
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timber  to  the  highest  bidder — vc^ry  often  at  an  upset  price  much  in 
excess  of  anything  ever  obtained  for  Government  timber  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  month  of  August  I  visited  a  mill  at  Kewatin,  on  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  wliich  was  operating  upon  logs 
upon  which  the  royalty  to  the  provincial  government  was  from  $6  to 
$7.50  per  thousand,  and  so  has  it  been  for  many  years;  the  price  paid 
the  government  for  stumpage  being  coincident  to  the  constant  ad- 
vance in  actual  value  of  stumpage. 

In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  all  of  the  timber,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  20  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  was  transferred  by  the  Dominion  to  the  province  upon  its 
creation.  In  eariy  days  a  rew  crown  grants  of  timber  were  made — 
that  is,  timber  upon  which  the  fee  to  the  land  passed  to  the  owner  and 
upon  which  no  royalties  were  reserved — but  practically  all  of  the  tim- 
ber of  the  province  is  held  under  a  title  called  a  "special  license," 
which  is  good  only  from  year  to  year,  upon  wliich  the  crown  reserves 
a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  thousand  ana  upon  which  annual  dues  in 
amount  of  $140  per  mile  for  that  district  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains and  $115  ror  that  district  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are 
imposed.  These  licenses  are  made  renewable  by  statute  for  the  period 
of  twenty-one  years  onlj-.  They  are  subject  to  such  increase  in  both 
the  annual  dues  and  the  royalties  as  the  government  may  see  fit  to 
impose  from  time  to  time,  and  only  one  year  ago  it  was  proposed  by 
the  government  to  advance  the  dues  25  cents  per  thousand.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  original  acquirer  of  timber  from  the  government 
is  not  in  better  position  than  are  his  confreres  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  as  these  licenses  are  transferred  from  time  to  time  at  a  considera- 
tion running  as  high  as  $10  per  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stumpage 
of  the  United  Srtates  will  not  be  in  competition  with  cheap  and  worth- 
less stumpage  in  Canada. 

A  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Hines  to  this  committee 
which,  while  it  may  have  been  true  as  to  the  particular  case  in  hand, 
was  so  misleading  in  its  general  effect  that  specific  reference  must  be 
made  thereto.  It  was  stated  that  500,000,000  feet  of  tinaber  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  cost  his  company  $90,000  a  year  to  carry,  while  the 
same  amoimt  of  timber  in  Canada  cost  but  $300  per  year.  The 
500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  Wisconsin  was  doubtless  worth  $10  per 
thousand,  or  $5,000,000,  and  a  tax  of  $90,000  upon  this  timber  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  only  $0,018  on  the  dollar,  not  an  excessive  taxation. 
The  carrying  charge  referred  to  in  Canada  was  doubtless  annual  dues 
of  $5  per  mile,  which  is  the  charge  upon  certain  timber  licenses  issued 
by  the  dominion.  This  is  only  a  nominal  charge,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ostensibly  defraying  tne  expenses  of  the  dominion  govern- 
ment in  caring  for  its  timber.  All  such  timber  is  subject  to  taxation, 
and  when  the  country  in  which  it  is  located  is  opened  up,  local 
improvements  are  instituted,  schools  established,  roads  built,  etc., 
then  the  carrying  charge  on  the  Canadian  stumpage  will  not  vary 
materially  from  that  of  any  stumpage  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In 
other  words,  the  $5  per  square  mile  dominion  annual  dues  is  tanta- 
mount to  our  state  tax  as  distinguished  from  our  county,  township, 
and  school  tax. 

But  this  applies  to  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  timber 
of  the  dominion.     We  have  already  stated  what  the  charge  is  in 
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British  Columbia,  viz,  $115  to  J140  per  mile,  depending  upon  location, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  generally  the  cost  of  canying 
timber,  I  desire  to  make  a  part  of  tnis  brief  certain  letters  written  to 
me  which  were  incorporated  in  an  argument  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing them  of  the  excessiveness  of  their  annual  dues.  These  letters 
are  as  follows: 

BROOK8-SCANLON  LUMBER  COMPANT. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry,  wanting  to  know  how  the  annual  dues  we  pay  on 
provincial  timber  limits  in  British  Columbia  compare  with  the  taxes  we  pay  on  our 
timber  lands  in  other  localities,  beg  leave  to  advise  that  our  annual  dues  in  British 
Columbia  are  most  excessive  as  compared  with  other  localities  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested in  timber.  One  of  our  subsidiary  companies  owns  110,000  acres  of  timber 
land  in  Florida,  another  90,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  Louisiana,  another  36,000  acres 
of  timber  land  in  Oregon,  and  another  3,000,000  acres  (of  which  about  2,000,000  are 
timber),  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  taxes  we  pay  per 
acre  and  per  thousand  in  each  locality,  to  wit: 

Taxesper  acre  in  Florida,  10.029;  Louisiana,  $0,101;  Oregon,  10.089;  Bahamas,  none; 
British  Columbia,  $0,219. 

Taxes  per  thousand  in  Florida,  $0,005;  Louisiana,  $0,006:  Oregon,  $0,004;  Bahamas, 
none;  British  Columbia,  $0.0155. 

A  careful  examination  of  above  figures  will  show  how  unreasonable  the  annual  dues 
in  British  Columbia  are  aa  comparea  with  other  localities. 

Our  British  Columbia  timber  is  all  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Coast  district, " 
and  the  average  stand  of  timber  in  that  territory  is  conceded  to  be  about  9,000,000 
per  square  mile,  and  our  cost  per  thousand  or  per  annum  is  based  on  that  estimate. 
Our  cost  per  thousand  feet  on  tne  other  timber  is  based  on  actual  estimates  and  on  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  annually.  In  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Oregon  we  own  the  fee 
to  the  land  as  well  as  the  timber  and  pay  no  royalty  on  the  timber  when  it  is  cut 
and  removed.  As  fast  as  the  timber  is  cut  and  removed,  the  taxes  on  the  cut-over 
lands  are  reduced  verv  materially.  The  land  in  many  cases  is  valuable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  when  the  timber  is  removed.  We  also  own  the  coal,  oil,  and  mineral 
rights  of  every  nature  in  these  States  and  are  inclined  to  think  in  certain  localities 
they  are  very  valuable. 

In  this  countiy  our  taxes  are  used  so  far  as  are  necessary  for  the  building  oi  roads, 
construction  of  oridges,  maintenance  of  schools,  etc.  The  building  of  roads  makes 
our  timber  more  accessible  and  cheapens  the  cost  of  losing  quite  materially.  The 
fact  that  schools  are  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  enables  us  to  secure  the  best  of 
labor. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  British  Columbia  taxes  are  used  to  defray  the  general 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  owner  of  timber 
licenses  or  leases  derives  but  little  benefit  from  the  annual  taxes  paid. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  J.  SCANLON. 


8.   H.   BOWMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

Regarding  your  inquiry  as  to  taxes  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Bowman-Hicks  Lumber 
Company  in  .the  State  of  Louisiana,  would  say  that  we  own  two  large  tracts  of  timber  in 
this  State,  taxes  upon  which  for  tne  year  1905  averaged  $108.83  per  square  mile;  the 
year  1906  they  averaged  $97.97  per  square  mile;  for  the  year  1907  tney  were  $119.07  per 
square  mile,  or  an  average  for  tne  three  years  of  $108.29  per  square  mile.  Taxes  upon 
this  land  were  mostly  local  taxes — that  is,  for  the  building  of  highways,  support  of 
schools,  of  town  and  countv  organizations,  etc.    Very  little  of  the  tax  was  state  tax. 

The  average  estimate  of  the  timber  in  our  entire  holdings  is  17,000  feet  per  acre, 
which  is  valued  by  us,  and  which  could  probably  be  sold  for,  $60  per  acre.  Much 
timber  similarly  located  and  of  the  same  oualitv  has  changed  hands  at  this  price. 
Upon  this  basis  the  average  tax  per  thousand  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  $0.01,  or 
$0.0028  of  the  value  of  the  timber. 

When  we  contrast  this  with  our  timber  in  British  Columbia  you  will  see  what  a  vast 
difference  there  is.  There  we  pay  $115  per  square  mile  for  timber  which  will  not 
average  over  4,000,000  to  the  mile,  and  which  is  not  worth  to  exceed  50  cents  per 
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thoueand.  The  annual  dues  which  we  pay  in  British  Columbia  are  used  exclusively 
for  the  support  of  the  eeneral  government  and  do  not  enhance  the  value  of  our  property 
ns  they  would  if  used  for  the  construction  of  roads  opening  up  our  timber,  for  tne  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  local  governmental  oi^nizations. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  dues  in  British  Columbia  amount  to 
$0,029  per  thousand  feet  per  year,  or  $0,057  of  the  fair  value  of  the  timber. 

The  timber  of  Louisiana  is  accessible  to  one  of  the  best  lumber  markets  in  the  world, 
and  until  the  hard  times  of  a  year  a^o  the  manufacture  in  that  locality  was  exceedingly 

Profitable ,  quite  in  contrast  to  tne  business  which  we  have  been  carrying  on  in 
ritish  Columbia. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  II.  Bowman,  President. 


ROGERS   LUMBER  COMPANY. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  you  herewith 
a  table  showing  what  it  costs  us  to  carry  our  timber  lands  in  British  Columbia  as  com- 
pared with  our  timber  lands  in  the  United  States. 

The  lands  we  own  in  British  Columbia  are  those  tributary  to  Enderby,  and  the 
figures  taken  are,  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia,  from  the  annual  rental,  and  in  the 
case  of  Crook  County,  Greg.,  the  taxes  for  the  year  1907,  and  in  the  case  of  Bonner 
and  Kootenai  counties,  Idaho,  the  taxes  for  the  year  1906.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  records  and  are  absolute. 

Ten  thousand  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Crook  County,  Oreg.,  taxes  $823.82,  or 
an  average  of  $8.17  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  British  Columbia,  $115  tax,  or  an  average  of 
$17.9  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  $9.73  per  acre  more  in  British  Columbia  than  in 
the  United  States,  or  over  twice  the  annual  tax  per  acre  in  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands  the  Crook  County  timber 
costs  $0.00817  per  thousand  per  annum  and  the  British  Columbia  timber  $0*0257,  or 
If  cents  per  thousand  per  annum  more  to  carry  the  British  Columbia  timber  (timber 
only)  than  to  carry  the  Crook  (?ounty,  Oreg.,  timber  and  land. 

I  ^ive  you  herewith  our  cost  in  Idaho,  the  counties  being  Bonner  and  Kootenai: 

Nme  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Bonner  County,  Idaho, 
taxes  $657.87,  or  an  average  of  $7.01  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  hundred  and  hriy  acres  of  land  in  British  Columbia,  $115  tax,  or  an  average  of 
$17.09  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  $10.08  per  acre  more  in  British  Columbia  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands  the  Bonner  County  timber 
costs  $0.0071  per  thousand  and  the  British  Columbia  timber  $0,0257,  or  1.86  cents 
per  thousand  per  annum,  or  three  and  one-half  times  more  to  carry  the  British 
Columbia  timber  (timber  only)  than  to  carry  the  Bonner  County,  Idaho,  timber  and 
land. 

Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Kootenai  County,  Idaho, 
taxes  $314.92,  or  an  average  of  $7.04  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  British  Columbia,  $115  tax,  or  an  avera^ 
of  $17.09  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  $10.05  per  acre  more  in  British  Columbia 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands,  the  Kootenai  County 
timber  costs  $0.0049  per  thousand,  and  the  Britir?h  Columbia  timber  $0.0257,  or  2.08 
cents  per  thousand  per  annum,  or  five  times  more  to  carry  the  British  Columbia 
timber  (timber  only)  than  to  carry  the  Koot(?nai  County,  Idaho,  timber  and  land. 

In  Crook  County,  Oreg.,  we  can  carry  over  3,000  feet  of  timber,  including  the 
land,  to  every  1,000  feet  of  timber  only  in  British  Columbia. 

In  Bonner  County,  Idaho,  we  can  carrv  3,500  feet  of  timber,  including  the  land,  to 
every  1,000  feet  of  limber  only  in  Briti"?h  Columbia. 

In  Kootenai  County,  Idaho,  we  can  carry  5,000  feet  of  timber,  including  the  land, 
to  every  1,000  feet  of  timber  only  in  Briti.m  Columbia. 

In  the  United  States  we  own  Ihe  fee,  we  get  the  advantage  of  any  increment  and 
any  value  in  the  lands  and  mineral  when  the  timber  is  cut  off,  and  we  pay  no  royalty 
for  the  Htumpage  when  cut.     We  own  everything  absolutely. 

In  the  case  of  Bonner  County  and  Kootenai  County,  Idaho,  we  can  take  the  logs 
from  the  water  and  put  the  lumber  into  pile  for  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  1,000  less  than 
weTcan  do  the  .'^ame  work  in  British  Columbia. 

f  We  figure  that  the  growth  of  the  timber  in  the  United  States  will  more  than  pay 
the  interest  on  the  carrying  charge  and  the  history  of  Minnesota  as  to  the  mineral 
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would  indicate  the  possible  value  of  aome  of  the  land  after  the  timber  has  been 
removed. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  an  unlimited  market  for  our  product,  while  in  Canada 
our  market  is  very  much  restricted,  as  was  demonstrated  last  year,  of  a  very  pre- 
carious nature. 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  R.  Rogers,  President. 

So  much  for  the  competition  of  Canadian  stmnpage. 

TIMBER  ENOUGH  TO  SUPPLY  THE  UNITED  STATES  ONLY  THIRTY  YEARS 

The  most  careful  and  the  most  hopeful  estimates  which  have  been 
made  estimate  the  life  of  the  standing  saw  timber  of  the  United 
States  to  be  thirty  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  more 
in  Canada  to  last  fifteen  years  longer.  I  ask  what  the  United  States 
will  do  for  its  lumber  supply  after  that  time,  and  what  will  be  our 
status  thirty  years  from  now  should  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Dominion 
government  (as  it  doubtless  would  be  if  our  timber  were  all  gone) 
to  place  a  prohibitive  export  duty  upon  lumber  or  to  prohibit  its 
exportation  altogether. 

Gross  ignorance  exists  as  to  the  time  which  is  required  to  produce 
a  saw  log.  In  the  case  of  cedar,  it  requires  not  less  than  one  hundred* 
and  fifty  years  to  produce  the  average  tree  of  the  Pacific  coast,  while 
much  of  the  cedar  there  is  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  years 
old.  It  requires  seventy-five  vears  to  produce  red  fir  large  enough 
to  manufacture,  while  yellow  fir,  which  is  a  more  mature  red  fir  and 
from  which  the  higher  classes  of  lumber,  such  as  flooring,  is  made, 
is  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  A  white  pine  saw  log 
can  not  be  produced  in  less  than  seventy-five  years,  ana  yellow  pine 
will  reforest  itself  in  about  fifty  years,  though  the  timber  at  that  age 
will  be  of  smallish  size  and  not  of  the  best  quality.  No  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  reforestation,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  ten  years 
before  any  general  plan  wall  be  matured  which  will  look  toward  the 
reforesting  of  any  considerable  portion  of  our  cut-over  areas.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  there  will  be  a  long  interim  between  the  time  of 
the  total  destruction  of  our  coniferous  forests  and  the  reforestation 
of  the  same.  In  the  meantime  is  it  not  our  duty  to  conserve  our 
own  forests  in  every  wav  possible,  and  can  it  be  denied  that  the  draw- 
ing upon  the  forests  of  another  country  is  at  the  present  time  the 
most  effectual  way  of  conserving  our  own?    We  think  not. 

CEDAR. 

UFA  pathetic  presentation  of  the  condition  of|the  434  shingle  manu- 
facturers of  the  State  of  Washington  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
John  McMasters,  of  Seattle.  He  has  himself  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  cedar  industry  is  confined  to  the  most  northwesterly  part  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  fact,  red-cedar  shingles  and  siding,  which 
are  used  in  almost  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  are 
being  subjected  to  an  almost  prohibitive  duty  in  order  to  protect 
an  industry  confined  to  three  counties. 

And  what  is  the  extent  of  this  tremendous  industry  to  which  he 
refers?  He  says  their  total  capacity  is  15,000,000  shingles  per  day. 
One  single  shingle  machine  emploving  two  men  has  a  maximum 
capacity  of  35,000  per  day  ana  should  cut  28,000  shingles  on  an 
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average.  If  there  are  434  mills  cutting  15,000,000  per  day,  the 
average  daily  cut  per  mill  would  be  approximately  35,000,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  output  of  one  and  one-fourth  shingle 
machines.  A  shingle  machine  employs  a  machine  man  and  a  packer. 
So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  limited,  instead  of  how  extensive,  is  this 
industry. 

He  further  states  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between 
shingles  manufactured  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Washington  is 
15  cents  per  thousand.  The  work  is  piecework,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  difference  is  3i  cents  per  thousand.  This  is  from  figures 
recently  obtained  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  compara- 
tive cost,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  advisability  of  the  construction  of 
a  mill. 

The  shingle  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  not  been  a 
uniformly  profitable  one.  The  reasons  are  twofold:  In  the  first 
place,  the  average  shingle  mill  costs  only  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  to 
construct.  Every  man  engaged  in  lumbering  who  has  a  desire  to  sell 
his  own  labor  to  himself  becomes,  therefore,  a  shingle  manufacturer. 
He  is  usually  a  man  of  limited  means,  unable  to  own  stumpage,  and 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  stumpage  holder.  Shingle  logs  during 
the  year  1907  on  Puget  Sound  averaged  $11  per  thousand,  while 
siding  logs  sold  as  high  as  $17  per  thousand.  Many  owners  of  cedar 
stumpage  in  Washington  are  now  holding  the  same  at  $5  per  thousand, 
while  the  mill  man,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  logs,  is  compelled 
to  manufacture  his  shingles  from  bolts  cut  out  of  stumps  and  old  logs. 
The  shingle  manufacturer  of  Washington  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  timber 
owner,  and  no  matter  how  high  the  tariff  may  be  put  the  timber  owner 
will  be  the  one  who  will  reap  the  advantage,  and  not  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  true  that  cedar  shingles  have  been  shipped  from  British  Columbia 
into  the  United  States,  but  these  are  clear  shingles,  a  quality  not 
produced  in  the  United  States,  the  clear  log  being  too  valuable  to  use 
m  shingle  manufacture  and  being  used  for  siding  purposes. 

TESTIMONY   OF   EDWARD   HINES. 

W^e  can  not  conclude  this"  argument  without  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Edward  Hines.  Mr.  Hines  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  lum- 
ber dealer  in  the  world.  He  is  an  associate  of  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser, 
and  his  testimony  should  at  all  times,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  operations  and  his  connections,  be  unassailable,  and  should  carrv 
with  it  that  candor  which  this  committee  seemed  to  infer  it  possessed. 
The  crux  of  Mr.  Hines's  argument  was  that  Georgian  Bay  lumber 
could  be  laid  down  at  all  lake  ports  at  $1.75  per  thousand,  and  could 
from  there  be  distributed  to  the  adjacent  territory  so  cheaply  that 
southern  pine  could  not  compete  therewith,  and  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate his  daim  he  made  a  misstatement  which  should  have  been  dis- 
covered by  at  least  one  member  of  this  committee  who  claims  to 
have  sout&ern  pine  interests  and  to  be  a  practical  manufacturer.  Mr. 
Hines  said  that  the  weight  of  southern  pine  in  the  rough  was  4^ 
pounds  per  foot,  or  4,500  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and  all  of  his  cal- 
culations as  to  the  cost  of  transportati(m  were  based  upon  these 
figures.  The  fact  is  that  commercial  rough  yellow  pine,  which  for 
purposes  of  retail  trade  is  sawed  scant  thickness  (this  refers  to  small 
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dimension),  weighs  2,700  pounds  to  the  thousand,  while  the  average 
weight  of  this  lumber  when  manufactured  into  flooring,  drop  siding, 
and  surface  boards  will  not  exceed  2,200  pounds  to  the  tnousand 
feet.     Note  what  bearing  this  has  upon  his  argument. 

He  states  on  page  912  of  his  testimony  that  the  rate  on  yellow  pine 
to  St.  Louis  is  $8.10  per  thousand,  and  therefore  that  it  can  not  com- 
pete with  Canadian  lumber,  which  has  cost  only  $5.25  to  transport  to 
St.  Louis.  Now,  see  what  a  disparity  between  the  figures  given  by 
him  and  the  true  fact.  Dressed  southern  pine  even  shipped  from 
New  Orieans  would  cost  only  $4.04  freight  to  St.  Louis,  while  rough 
pine  would  cost  $4.86.     He  uses  the  same  figures  in  arriving  at  a  com- 

garative  cost  of  southern  pine  and  Canaman  lumber  at  Cleveland, 
ittsburg,  Chicago,  and  other  places.     It  will  thus  be  seen  how  wide 
of  the  mark  are  his  statements. 

J  have  already  referred  to  the  impression  he  conveyed  as  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  carrying  stumpage  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  and  I  desire  to  correct  the  further  impression  created  by  his 
testimony  on  page  922,  where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Young  and 
Mr.  Lamb,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  have  rebuilt  their  mills  *' nearer  to  the 
point  of  tne  timber  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation.'' 
The  JFact  is  that  the  magnificent  mills  belonging  to  these  two  gentle- 
men, which  at  the  time  they  were  constructed  were  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  were  destroyed,  as  has  practically  every  other  mill  on 
the  Mississippi  below  Minneapolis,  because  of  tne  entire  consumption 
of  their  timoer  supply. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  versus  the  tim- 
ber holders  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be,  and  we  trust  it  is, 
being  submitted  to  a  court  and  jury  of  open  and  unprejudiced  minds. 
The  question  involved  is  greater  than  the  welfare  of  any  industry. 
The  question  is  one  which  involves  the  protection  of  our  forests — 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  God's  creations.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  come  home  to  idmost  every  American  citizen.  Who  is 
there  who  is  not  aware  of  conditions  such  as  I  now  relate?  I  have 
traveled  for  170  miles  in  Minnesota,  through  a  district  which  at  one 
time  was  a  beautiful  pine  forest,  and  in  that  distance  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  a  single  logging  operation,  a  single  sawmilL  or  even  a 
coniferous  tree  of  size  sufficient  to  produce  a  saw  log.  1  have  often 
traveled  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  a  distance  of  230 
miles,  through  a  region  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  one  of  the 
grandest  ana  most  beautiful  fir  forests  in  the  world,  and  in  that 
entire  distance  I  have  not  been  able  to  see,  with  the  naked  eye,  a 
coniferous  tree  measuring  up  to  the  needs  of  existiujg  commerce.  I 
have  seen  the  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  recede  until  in  some  of  the  States  the  only  industry 
there  is  is  the  manufacture  of  timber  once  scorned  and  left  in  the  woods 
to  die.  I  have  seen  the  sawmills  which  at  one  time  were  found  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  on  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  St. 
Louis  disappear.  I  have  seen  my  home  city  of  Minneapolis  gradually 
recede  from  the  proud  position  of  the  greatest  lumber  manufacturing 
center  in  the  world,  and  have  heard  her  lumbermen  confess  that  in 
two  years  more  there  will  be  but  two  of  the  many  sawmills  of  the 
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city  in  operation.  I  have  seen  the  price  of  stumpage  advance  hj 
leaps  ana  bounds  until  some  of  the  most  colossal  fortunes  of  this 
country  have  resulted  therefrom.  I  have  seen  the  cost  of  lumber, 
which  enters  into  almost  every  avenue  of  life,  advance  beyond  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  anv  other  cx)mmodity  used  by  man. 

Is  this  an  industry  which  needs  nurturing  at  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  of  the  American  people?  Will  it  be  safe  to  face  the  people 
after  the  promise  of  relief  from  tariff  burdens  with  a  schedule  which 
cooperates  in  maintaining  the  high  price  of  lumber?  I  believe  not. 
And  in  my  judgment,  based  upon  a  most  careful  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  feeling  of  the  public  pulse  in  all  sections  oi  this  country, 
it  will  not  matter  what  l*eduction  is  made  in  the  other  schedules  of  our 
tariff  act  if  the  duty  is  not  entirely  removed  from  lumber,  people  will 
not  feel  that  this  committee  has  acted  in  good  faith. 

The  legislature  of  the  great  lumbering  State  of  Wisconsin  at  its 
last  session  memorialized  Congress  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber,  and  the  Republican  state  convention  of  Minnesota  (another 
great  lumber  State),  held  in  July  last,  likewise  adopted  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  taritf  on  lumber,  and  such  action  is  indica- 
tive of  the  political  sentiment  of  our  people.  The  lumber  industry 
does  not  need  a  tariff.  The  laborer  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  needs  no  protection  from  the  mgher-paid  labor  of  Canada. 
Our  forests  do  need  conserving,  and  the  most  effectual  way  to  bring 
about  the  same  is  to  draw  as  freely  as  possible  upon  the  forests  or 
other  countries.  With  the  removal  of  the  tariff  this  can  be  done,  and 
done  without  injury  to  any  American  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted.' 

W.  S.  DWINNELL. 


SUPPLEMEITTAL  BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  A.  E.  EOOEES,  OF  MIV- 
ITEAPOUS,  MllOr.,  EELATIVE  TO  LUMBEE. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  1, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meanly  Washington^  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  the  following  statements 
supplemental  to  the  testimony  which  I  presented  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  These  statements  are  in  part  based 
upon  inquiry  made  of  Mr.  Kjiappen  and  myself,  and  also  in  part 
answer  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hines.  If  I  may  be  psrmitted 
to  add  this,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  following  material: 

On  page  839  Mr.  Hill  asked  for  a  price  list  on  lumber  to  consumers. 
The  following  list  gives  the  price  at  which  lumber  is  being  sold  to 
consumers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  I  take  that  location  for 
the  reason  that  Lincoln  is  so  situated  as  to  put  it  in  a  position  where 
it  can  buy  lumber  from  all  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  freight  rates  are  nearly  so  equalized 
that  the  middleman  or  retailer  is  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
entire  producing  market  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  At  this  point  yellow  pine  from  the  South,  fir  from  the  coast, 
white  pine  from  Minnesota,  and  the  pine  from  the  inland  empire  or 
Spokane  district  meet,  the  lumber  sold  to  the  consumer  being  depend- 
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ent  on  the  price  of  the  different  commodities  as  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer.    The  prices  are  as  follows: 


Retail  lumber  prices  at  Lincoln^  Nebr. 


YeUow    ! 
pine.      I 


Fir. 


2  by  4  to  2  by  12—12, 14,  and  16  feet.. 
4  by  4  to  8  by  8—12, 14,  and  16  feet... 

Fencing,  rough 

Fencing,  rough 

Fencing,  rough,  all  white  pine,  No.  1 

Sheathing 24  to  26 

Sheathing,  No.  2,  all  white  pine 

Stock  board,  1  by  12 {  fJ^J  ^0 

Shiplap,  No.2 26  to   28 

Shlplap,  No.  1 28  to   30 

C,  select 


S24to|28 


t24to|28 

30  to   35  ' 

30to   32  I     35to   38 
25to   27        28tO   32 


D,  select 

Common  finish 

Clear 

No.  1  fencing,  flooring 

No.  2  fencing,  flooring 

Edge  grain  flooring,  A 1     48to 

E dge grain  flooring,  B I     45to 

Flat  grata  flooring,  A I     40  to 


White 
pine. 


$30  to  $36 
33to  36 
35  to  38 

'«)'tb""45 
24to  26 
30to  32 
32to  34 
35  to  37 
34  to  36 


50  1 


Flat  grain  flooring,  B 38to  40 

No.  1  common j     35  to   37 

No.  2  common 28to  30 

Bevel  siding  No.  2  or  C,  select ' 

Red  cedar  bevel  siding,  No.  2  or  C,  select,  $30  to  $33. 

Red  cedar  shtagles,  $3. 50.  i 

Lath,  $5.50  to  $6.  i 


48to   50 
45  to   47 


65 
55 
50 


43tO   45 
36  to   40 


35 


There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  grade  of  the  yellow  pine  and  the 
white  pine,     mierever  possible  I  have  provided  for  that. 

On  page  851  Mr.  Hill  asked  the  writer  for  the  price  on  a  certain 
grade  of  lumber.    In  the  price  list  above  I  have  given  that  information. 

LATH   A   BY-PRODUCT. 

On  page  899  some  questions  were  asked  of  Mr.  White  regarding  the 
cost  of  lath.  In  the  manufacture  of  lumber  lath  is  a  by-product, 
and  the  manufacturer  does  not  take  the  question  of  stumpage  into 
consideration,  for  the  reason  that  being  a  by-product  the  lath  would 
have  gone  into  wood  or  the  burner  if  there  was  not  some  way  of  pro- 
viding a  market  for  this  by-product.  The  manufacturer  of  lumber 
usually  figures  his  lath  in  that  way,  and  as  a  conseauence  the  cost  of 
lath  to  the  manufacturer  is  nothing  more  than  this  labor  plus  cost  of 
string  and  depreciation  on  machinery. 

In  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Minneapolis  in  which  the  writer  was 
interested  for  a  number  of  years,  our  average  cost  of  making  and  piling 
lath  from  1895  to  1903  was  approximately  80  cents  per  thousand 
pieces.  The  cost  of  making  lath  since  1903  has  not  materially 
mcreased. 

COST  GREATER  IN  CANADA. 

Manufacturing  lath  at  Enderby,  British  Columbia,  for  1907  cost 
approximately  $1  per  thousand  pieces.  A  portion  of  this  increase  in 
cost  in  Canacfa  over  the  United  states  is  due  to  the  fact  of  our  being 
compelled  to  use  oriental  labor,  which,  on  accoimt  of  its  greater  inef 
ficiency,  notwithstanding  the  lower  grade  of  wages,  increases  our  cost 
of  production  very  materially.  A  comparison  with  the  above  figures 
shows  a  net  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  cost  of  production  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 
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MR.  HINES'S   TESTIMONY   MISLEADING. 

On  page  901  Mr.  Hines  testifies,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hill, 
^'I  said  from  $5  to  $10,  to  put  the  lumber  from  Hayward,  Wis.,  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  rail  costs  about  $7  per  thousand.*'  In  analyzing 
this  testimony  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  natural  way  or 
shipping  lumber  from  this  point  to  Buffalo,  which  is  not  all  rail,  but, 
during  the  period  of  navigation,  by  rail  from  Hayward  to  Ashland 
(Lake  Superior)  and  from  Ashland  to  Buffalo  by  water.  This  entire 
transportation  charge  is  less  than  $4  per  thousand.  Admitting  that  it 
is  necessary  to  ship  a  portion  of  the  material  from  Hayward  to  Buffalo 
*'all  rail"  during  the  winter  months,  Mr.  Hines  has  taken  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  rough  lumber,  whereas  a  large  part  of  the  lumber  so 
shipped  is  not  rough  lumber,  but  lumber  manufactured  into  siding, 
flooring,  surface  boards,  etc.,  on  which  the  average  weight  would  in  all 
probability  not  exceed,  when  dry,  2,200  pounds  per  thousand  which, 
at  27  cents  per  hundred  pounds  *'all  rail  rate  would  make  an  actual 
cost  of  $5.90  for  the  average  of  all  lumber. 

A  large  portion  of  the  lumber  going  to  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda 
comes  from  Duluth  and  Cloquet,  Minn.  The  transportation  cost  of 
this  lumber,  by  water,  from  Duluth  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
which  is  the  time  and  manner  in  which  fully  90  per  cent  of  it  is 
shipped,  is  $2  per  thousand  feet,  whether  the  lumber  is  green  or  dry. 
This  is  much  less  than  the  amount  riven  by  Mr.  Hines. 

In  the  manufacture  of  boxes  the  character  of  lumber  most  generally 
used  is  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards,  or  low-grade  lumber.  T^ing  the 
average  of  two  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  producing 
in  each  case  100  million  feet  ner  annum,  the  figures  show  tnat  of  the 
entire  mill  cut  the  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards  do  not  exceed  20  to  25  per 
cent.  If  we  add  to  this  the  No.  3  boards  so  manufactured,  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  and 
then  only  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  No.  4  and  No.  5,  we  would  have 
an  additional  total  of  15  per  cent  No.  3  boards,  or  No.  3  and  poorer  of 
40  per  cent.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  all  of  these 
boards  do  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  the  building  trade 
using  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  stock  above  mentioned. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  heretofore  have  stated 
that  the  low-grade  product  of  the  log  is  60  per  cent.  Our  contention 
is  that  it  is  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  in  the  case  of  pine  and  the  per- 
centage of  box  material  in  nr  and  yellow  pine  is  so  small  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  comment. 

WATER   TRANSPORTATION   AND   LUMBER   COST. 

On  jpage  904  Mr.  Hines  speaks  of  the  cheap  water  transportation 
from  Canada,  explaining  some  of  his  increase  of  cost  price.  Taking 
this  literally  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cheap  water  transportation  from  Canada  is  only  from  the  mills  to  the 
distributing  centers.  Lumber  from  Canada  destined  to  Tonawanda 
or  Chicago  goes  into  the  wholesale  yards  at  those  points,  where  it  is 
handled.  After  adding  handling  charges,  duty  ana  the  profits  of  the 
middleman  are  added;  it  is  finally  distributed"  on  the  same  transpor- 
tation costs  as  lumber  from  the  United  States,  and  in  most  cases  the 
aggregate  of  the  water-transportation  charge,  cost  of  handling,  duty 
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and  profit  to  the  middleman  and  freight  to  the  retail  dealer  makes  a 
total  transportation  and  handling  charge  at  common  points  greater 
than  the  cost  of  a  like  material  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  true  of  United  States  lumber  conveyed  also  by  water  to 
the  centers. 

On  the  same  page  (904)  Mr.  Hines  $peaks  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  lumber,  and  says,  ''As  a  matter  of  ract  yellow  pine  has  increased 
only  an  average  of  5  per  cent,  or  from  50  per  cent  to  $1.50  per  thou- 
sand.'' Mr.  Hines's  experience  is  based  on  the  Chicago  market; 
our  experience  is  that  or  the  retailer,  who  must  buy  from  the  manu- 
facturer and  then  sell  direct  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  whether 
farmer  or  local  contractor. 

YELLOW   PINE    ADVANCES    $4    PER   THOUSAND. 

In  December,  1907,  the  company  with  which  I  am  connected  pur- 
chased a  large  amount  of  yellow-pine  lumber  from  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  South  for  delivery  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Eleven  months  thereafter,  or  in  November  of  this  year,  we  purchased 
a  similar  grade  of  lumber,  not  from  the  same  manufacturer,  but  from 
a  manufacturer  in  the  same  district,  and  paid  exactly  $4  per  thousand 
more  than  we  paid  for  the  same  lumber  eleven  months  before.  Our 
experience  is  that  yellow  pine  has  actually  advanced  not  less  than  $4 
and  in  some  instances  more,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

COAST   LUMBER   ADVANCING  TOO. 

In  the  case  of  lumber  from  the  coast  our  experience  is  that  the 
price  of  lumber  at  the  coast  n[iill8  has  advanced  rrom  $1  to  $2.50  per 
thousand  since  the  1st  day  of  November  of  this  year.  Mr.  R.  L. 
McCormick,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  an  interview  in  the  American 
Lmnberman  under  date  of  November  16, 1908,  makes  a  like  statement. 

ERRONEOUS   WEIGHT   FIGURES. 

On  the  same  page  (904)  Mr.  Hines  states  that  yellow-pine  lumber 
from  the  South,  in  the  rough,  weighs  4i  pounds  per  foot,  and  that 
the  freight  on  same  is  $11.50  per  thousand  feet.  The  official  weights 
of  dry  lumber  as  published  by  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  ^so- 
ciation  would  indicate  an  entirely  different  condition  of  affairs. 
These  weights  on  short-leaf  pine  are  as  follows:  Flooring  from  1,800 
to  2,200  pounds  per  thousand  feet,  ceiling  from  1,100  to  1,700  pounds 
per  thousand  feet,  shiplap  from  2,300  poxmds  per  thousand  feet, 
2  by  4  to  2  by  8,  S.  I.  S.  and  E.,  2,500  per  thousand  feet. 

As  practically  no  rough  lumber  is  shipped,  it  is  necessary  to  quote 
the  weight.  By  noticing  the  above  you  will  see  that  the  weights  are 
about  one-half  those  stated  by  Mr.  Hines.  The  average  rate  of 
freight  on  yellow  pine  to  St.  Louis  is  18  cents  per  himdredweight  and 
to  the  most  of  the  consuming  territory  from  22  to  26  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. Taking  the  average  weight  of  shipping  lumber  at 
2,300  pounds  per  thousand  feet,  and  26  cents,  the  highest  rate  you  have, 
a  cost  for  transportation  is  $6  per  thousand  feet  instead  of  $11.50. 
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COST  OF  LABOR. 

Our  company  is  manufacturing  lumber  in  Canada,  and  we  have  also 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  our  Canadian  operation  we 
employ  more  or  less  oriental  labor  on  account  of  our  mability  to 
secure  w^hite  labor.  We  prefer  the  white  labor  at  the  increased  cost 
which  we  are  compelled  to  pay,  and  this  increase  brings  the  price 

Eer  man  to  a  higher  price  than  we  paid  the  same  man  in  the  United 
tates.  A  number  or  the  men  we  are  using  are  men  who  we  formerly 
employed  in  the  United  States,  and  in  every  instance  we  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  them  more  money  to  work  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States,  The  inefficiency  and  incompetency  of  the  oriental 
labor  makes  it  the  most  expensive  and  most  imsatisfactory  labor 
which  it  is  possible  to  employ.  Our  pay  roll,  which  will  be  filed  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Kanppen,  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 

AS   TO   STUMPAGE    VALUES. 

On  page  915  Mr.  Hines  states  that  fifteen  years  ago  he  paid  $3  per 
thousand  for  pine  stumpage  and  that  the  same  stumpage  to-da^'  would 
be  worth  only  from  J6  to  $9  per  thousand.  He  also  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  profits  on  this  stumpage,  that  if  you  take  the  original  cost 
of  $3  and  add  6  per  cent  interest  for  fifteen  years  you  have  added 
200  per  cent  to  the  stumpage,  which,  when  the  taxes  are  added,  does 
not  leave  much  of  any  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, compounded,  increases  140  per  cent  in  fifteen  years  and  not  200 
per  cent.  His  experience  with  this  pine  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  majority  of  owners  of  pine  timber.  In  one  instance  a  tract  of 
timber  compnsing  something  over  100  milUon  feet  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  was  sold  in  1899  for  $1.75  per  thousand.  The  same  tim- 
ber is  still  standing  and  is  to-day  wortn  $10  per  thousand. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  917  Mr.  Hines  states,  in  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing question  from  Mr.  Clark,  "Is  the  lumber  output  of  the  United 
States  greater  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  in  1897?''  Answer. 
"No,  fiir.''  Mr.  Hines  is  undoubtedly  in  error  as  to  this,  as  the 
records  in  the  government  office  wifl  show.  See  page  6,  Forest 
Products,  No.  2,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

SOME  OVERLOOKED  FACTORS. 

On  page  918  Mr.  Hines,  in  answer  to  a  question  regarding  the 
increase  m  price  of  pine,  fails  to  take  into  consideration  a  number  of 
very  important  factors.  First,  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  lum- 
bermen that  the  greater  economies  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  due 
to  the  scarcity  or  low-grade  boards  have  forced  the  manufacturer  to 
saw  the  log  closer,  sort  out  material  which  has  heretofore  been  burned 
and  use  it  for  lumber — to  economize  in  every  other  known  way,  which, 
together  %vith  the  improvements  in  methods  and  macliiner>'  during 
the  time  in  question,  have  so  operated  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lumber  that  the  writer  is  convinced  that  with  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  as  well  as  the  other  items  discussed  above,  the 
lumber  manufacturer  of  this  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Cana- 
dian competition.  Second,  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  oper- 
ate to  conserve  our  forests,  make  a  more  uniform  and  a  lower  price  to 
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the  consumer,  and  would,  on  the  whole,  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
people,  and  earnestly  recjuests  that  your  committee  recommend  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  tanff  on  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  and  other  forest 
products. 

Page  920,  in  response  to  a  question  b^  Mr.  Hill,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the.increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  being  46.9  per  cent,  this  increase 
should  be  explained.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  woods  principally 
affected  by  the  tariff  are  the  commercial  woods — ^white  pine,  yellow 
pine,  fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  cypress,  poplar,  and  red  gum.  If  we  take 
these  woods  into  consideration  the  increase  is  much  greater  than  46.9 
per  cent,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  percentages  of  increases 
taken  from  Circular  No.  122,  Agricidtural  Department,  page  10: 
White  pine,  45  per  cent;  yellow  pine,  77  per  cent;  Douglas  fir,  63  per 
cent;  hemlock,  54  per  cent;  spruce,  59  per  cent;  western  pine,  53.8  per 
cent;  cypress,  64  per  cent;  poplar,  73  per  cent;  and  red  gimi  64  per 
cent. 

On  page  921  Mr.  Hines  states  that  if  the  tariff  is  removed  the  im- 
portation of  low-grade  lumber  would  be  so  great  that  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States  would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  tops 
and  low-grade  stuff  in  the  woods.  On  this  point  the  writer  takes 
issue.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  manufacturers  of  lum- 
ber using  every  known  means  to  manufacture  more  of  the  low- 
grade  lumber  by  sorting  out  the  box  material  from  the  wood  pile 
they  would  leave  in  the  woods  tops  which,  in  "every  instance,  contain 
more  or  less  merchantable  lumber? 

^^  HIGH   PRICES   AND   CONSERVATION. 

A  number  of  the  gentlemen  testifying  have  stated  that  the  only 
way  to  conserve  our  forests  is  through  the  means  of  high-priced 
lumber.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  the  government 
reports.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  seven 
years  of  49  per  cent,  and  during  that  entire  period  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  consumption  of  lumber.  If  the  high  price  of 
lumber  has  not  tended  to  conserve  our  forests,  a  still  mgher  price 
would  not  do  so,  excepting  by  making  the  price  prohibitive  and 
thereby  stopping  all  other  mdustries  dependent  on  lumber  for  their 
support. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion — 

First.  That  the  statement  that  the  increased  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  United  States 
manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  is  not  correct.  Second. 
That  the  low-grade  boards  of  Canada  would  not  so  interfere  with 
the  lumber  of  this  country  as  to  make  manufacturing  unprofitable. 
Third.  That  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  quantity  of 
lumber  produced  from  the  log,  the  difference  in  the  method  of  manu- 
facture, with  the  increased  oemand  for  low-grade  boards  at  a  profit 
the  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  more  than  compensated  for  any  slight 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  that  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  present  time  is  less  than  it  has  ever  been  beiore. 
Fourth.  That  the  price  of  lumber  would  not  be  so  depressed  as  to  be 
disastrous  to  the  United  States  manufacturer. 
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Exhibit  A. 

JL,  R,  Rogen'i  tawmllj  Endtrby^  BritUh  Colundna—Wlaffe  icheduUfor  1907. 

8AWHILL. 

Day  crew: 

Foreman per  month. .  $150. 00 

Filer per  day..  7.00 

Sawyer do 7.00 

Millwright — 

One do....  4.60 

Two do....  4.00 

One do 3.75 

Two do....  3.50 

Setter do 3.50 

Edgerman do 9.50 

Edgennan'8  helper do 3.00 

Reaawyer do 3.00 

Oiler do....  3.00 

•  Blacksmith do 3.00 

Millwright do....  3.00 

Trimmer do 2. 78 

Filer's  helper do 2.75 

White  laborers,  12 do 2.50 

Japanese  laborers,  5 do. ...  2. 35 

White  laborers,  2 do 2. 25 

White  laborers,  2 do 2.00 

Chinese  laborers,  3 do L  90 

Night  crew: 

Foreman per  month. .  100. 00 

Sawyer per  day. .  7. 00 

Filer do....  6.00 

Setter.... do 4.00 

Edgerman do 3.25 

Reaawyer do a  00 

Oiler do 3.00 

Edgerman 's  helper do 2.  75 

Trimmer do 3.  75 

White  laborers,  6 do 2. 60 

Jajmnese  laborers,  5 do 2.  35 

Hindoo  laborers,  2 do 2.  00 

Chinese  laborer,  1 do L  90 

BNOIKB  ROOK. 

Day  crew: 

Engineer per  month. .  140. 00 

Fireman per  day. .  2. 75 

Night  crew: 

Engineer per  month. .  90. 00 

Fireman per  day. .  2.  76 

PLANING  HILL. 

Day  crew: 

Foreman per  day. .  4, 00 

Planer  men — 

Two do 2.75 

Four do 2.50 

Japanese  grading  bench,  6 do 2  35 

Chinese,  1 do....  L90 

Night  crew: 

Foreman do 3. 50 

Planer  men — 

Two do 2.75 

Four do 2.50 

White  laborers,  2 ('o 2.50 

Japanese  laborers,  7 do. ...  2. 36 
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80RTIN0  8RED. 

Day  crew: 

Grader per  day..  92.25 

Hiodoo,  1 do 2. 00 

Chinese,  6 do 1.90 

Kight  crew: 

Graders,  2 do 2.  50 

Chinese,  6 do 1.  90 

Japanese,  1 do 2.36 

LATH  KILL. 

Day  crew: 

Foreman per  day. .  2. 75 

Laborers.  1 do 2. 50 

Chinese  laborers,  4 do 1. 90 

Night  crew: 

White  laborere,  2 do 2. 50 

Chinese  laborers,  3 do 1. 90 

Shipping  crew: 

Foreman per  month. .  100. 00 

Grader per  day. .  3. 25 

Teamsters,  2 do 3.50 

Loaders,  3 do 2.50 

Chinese  Loaders- 
One do 1.90 

One per  month..  00.00 

Miscellaneous  day  crew  and  night  crew: 

Teamsters  and  head  stableman per  month. .  90. 00 

Stablemen per  day..  2.50 

Transfer  cars — 

One do 2.50 

One do 2.25 

Teamsters,  1 do 2. 50 

Hindoos — 

Five do....  1.75 

Five do....  L50 

Pond  men do 3.00 

Transfer  cars,  2 do 2. 50 

Night  watchman do 2.25 

Teamster,  1 do 2.50 

Bwoman  Lumber  Company  (Limited)  daily  report,  Revelstoke  Millf  British  CblumbiOf 
May  £6,  1908. — Cost  o/proauction  by  departments. 


SAWMILL. 

Number. 

Per  day. 

Amount 

FoffiniAn ... 

1 

2 

2 

1 



ie.oo 

2.25 
6.00 
2.25 
3.00 
3.25 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 

16.00 

Log  deck 

2.25 

Sawyer 

6.00 

Tall  saw 

2.25 

Settere 

3.00 
2.25 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 

Edgen 

Trimmers 

Slasher 

ioo' 

0.00 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 

i  66 

Filers   

6.00 

Ora  Jer 

3.00 

Millwrights.                

3.50 

Engineers 

4.00 

Chi^nmen 

4.00 

Railway  men  . . 

4.50 

Watchman 

2.50 

Oil  expense 

.85 

44U4 
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Bowman  Lumber  Company  (Limited)  daily  report,  ReveUtohe  Mill,  British  Columbia^ 
May  26,  1908,— Cost  of  production  by  departjnents—Conthiued.. 


PLANING  MILL. 

Number. 

Per  day. 

Amount 

Foreman ,-,^,-,.^ 

1 
/           1 
I            2 
/             1 
I             2 
/             1 
1            2 

S4.00 
2,75 
2.25 
2.10 
2.00 
L75 
L60 

$4.00 

Mach'no  men ..,. ...,,- ,,^--,^, 

2.76 
4.50 
2.10 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 

.eo 

Lftborers ..,..t t.-,, -,--, 

laborers  (oiiont&I) ,.. ..,.,,-^,,-„ 

Oil  oxpense                                              

Yard  and  loading: 

Foraman                                                  .....  .        ^      ....T-rTT--r- 

1  i 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

4.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
L50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 

4.00 

Loaders 

2.25 
4.00 
4.00 

Pliers 

Filers  foriental)           .             .             

3.00 

Graders 

SlOO 

Bundler  and  grader 

2.00 

Teamster 

2.00 

J)rv  kiln  f  oriental')                           v 

L50 

Arrow  Lakes  Lumber  Company  {Limited),  Arrowhead,  B.   C. — Average  wages  paid, 

season  1907. 

Sawmill: 

Foreman $5.60 

Millwright i 4.17 

Millwright  (helper) 3. 00 

Band  sawyer 6.60 

Setter 3.75 

Dogger 3. 00 

Tail  sawyer 2.655 

Scaler  on  log  deck 3. 00 

Roller  on  1(^  deck 2.50 

Gang  sawyer 4. 50 

Can  t  setters 2.  75 

Edgers 4.375 

Jackers  for  edgers . ; 2.  75 

Trimmers 3.25 

Lumber  tallier. .-;.-.- 2.  75 

Slashers 2. 75 

Markers  on  transfer 2.  75 

Pulling  off  transfer 2.12 

Oilers 2.60 

Engineer,  chief 4. 60 

Engineer,  assistants 3. 10 

Head  filer 12.00 

Assistants 3.50 

Conveyer *  2.  25 

Burner  tender 2. 65 

Mill  boom 2.70 

Cart  teamsters 2.50 

Laborers — 

White 2.50 

Oriental 2.00 

Watchman 2.50 

Machinist 4. 00 

Blacksmith , 4.00 

Blacksmith,  assistant 2. 75 

Carpenter 3. 00 

Handyman 2. 75 

Planing  mill: 

Foreman 6.67 

Helpers ,... 3.126 

Grader 3.85 

Trimmermen 3.00 

Feeders 2.75 

Tailers 2.00 

Stickers 2.00 
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iMid  shipper $3.85 

Tallymen 2.75 

Laborers 2. 50 

Tugboat: 

Captain 3. 60 

Engineer 3. 10 

Deckhand 2.75 

Woods: 

Walking  boas 5.70 

Camp  foreman ; . . .  4. 55 

Cook 3.25 

Teamsters 3.82 

Sawyers 2.43 

Bull  cook 2.20 

Swampers 2.  24 

Blacksmith 3.00 

Clerk  and  scaler 2.82 

Driving  camp: 

Foreman 5. 70 

Drivers 3. 70 

Cook 3.25 

Piling: 

Headpiler 3.20 

Laborers 2. 50 

Tram  teamsters 2.75 

Average  tcages  paid  at  the  miUs  of  the  Elk  Lumber  Company,  at  Fernie,  British 
Columbia,  and  of  the  Red  Deer  Lumber  Company,  at  Barrows,  Saskatchewan, 
for  the  years  190S  to  1907,  inclusive. 

MUX.  Pep  day. 

Band  sawyers $7. 50 

Gang   sawyers 4. 50 

Tall    sawyers 2.50  to  3.00 

Bdger  men 3.00  to  3.75 

Trimmer  men 3. 25 

Setters . ^ 3. 75 

Carriage  riders 3. 00 

Helpers  on  trimmer 3.00 

Transfer  men  and  laborers 2. 00  to  2. 60 

Band  flier 8. 50 

Bound  saw  and  gang  filer 7.00 

Millwrights 4. 00 

Engineer 4. 00 

Fireman 3.  00 

Blacksmith 3.75 

Machinists   3.75 

Boom  men 3. 25 

Laborers   2. 50 

Watchmen    2. 50 

Grader 2. 75 

Sorters  and  transfer  men 2. 25 

Lumber  pliers 2.25  to  2.76 

Laborers  In  yard  and  loading  cars 2. 25 

Oilers  in  mill  and  planing  mill 2.75 

Planing  mill  : 

Machine  feeders 2.50  to  3.50 

Helpers  2.25 

Teamsters 2.50 

CarptMiters 4. 00 

Helpers   2. 50 

Manaprer o  4. 000. 00 

Mill   foreman « 1,  500. 00 

Yard  foreman o  1 ,  r»00. 00 

Bookkeeper a  1,  200. 00 

Timekeepers  and  clerks ^60.00  to  85.00 

•  Per  year.  *  Per  month. 
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P«r  day. 

leaders |2. 80 

Swampers 1. 85 

Sawyers 2.25 

Teamsters 2. 35 

Railroad  men 2. 50 

Stable  boss. 2.  (K) 

Hook  men 2. 25 

Blacksmith 3. 40 

Filer 3. 00 

Camp  tender 2. 25 

Bailroad  laborers 2. 05 

Cook 3. 40 

Cookees 2.25 

River  men 3. 00 

Clerks 3. 00 

Foreman 4. 35 

Teams  without  drivers 3, 00 

Wage   scale   for  scMon   of   1908 — Kcewatin    Lumber   .Company     (Limited), 

Keetoatin,  Ontario. 

Boom  and  lake: 

Foreman   assorting   logs   and   setting  to   slip  for  day   and  night 

run per  month—  $58. 50 

1  man  at  foot  of  band  saw  slip per  day—  1.75 

1  man  at  foot  of  T.  B.  saw  slip do 1. 75 

Sawmill : 

1  man  jacking  logs  and  rolling  down  for  band  saw do 1. 75 

1  man  twin-band  sawyer do 3.50 

1  man  band  sawyer do 6.00 

1  man  setter  on  band do 2. 50 

1  man  carriage  rider do 2. 25 

1  man  twin-band  log  setter do 1.  75 

1  man  twin-band  tall  sawyer do 1.80 

1  man  twin-baud  tail  sawyer do 1.70 

1  man  band-ta  11.  sawyer do 1.80 

2  slab  attendants  from  band  to  resaw do 1.60 

2  slab  attendants  from  twin  band  to  resaw do 1. 60 

1  man  resaw  feeder do 2.00 

2  men  resaw  tall  sawyers do 1.75 

1  man  setting  cants  for  gang do 2. 50 

1  man  setting  cants  (helper) do 2.25 

1  man  gang  sawyer  (day) do  —  4.00 

1  man  gang  sawyer  (night) dc 3.00 

2  men  shim  puller  for  gang do 1. 80 

1  man  gang  edger do 2.75 

1  man  gang  edger  (helper) do 1.76 

1  man  resaw  edger do 2.25 

1  man  band  edger do 2.60 

3  men  edging  catchers  back  of  edgers do 1.60 

1  man  on  transfer  to  trimmer  and  cutting  railroad  ties do 1. 60 

1  man  pull  saws  on  trimmer  and  change  trimmer  saws do 2. 50 

1  man  head  end  of  trimmer do 2.25 

1  man  tall  end  of  trimmer do 1.80 

1  boy  carrying  water  for  whole  mill do 1. 10 

1  man  slasher  and  attendant do 5.75 

1  man,  extra,  on  sawing  floor  and  oiler do 1.75 

1  sawmill  foreman ;  must  thoroughly  understand  lumber  grades,  also 

keep  sawmill  time per  month—  100.00 

1  millwright  who,  with  oiler,  must  help  attend  gang do 100.00 

1  oiler  and  lubricant  attendant do 50.00 

1  chief  engineer  and  electrician do 100.00 

1  fireman do 55. 00 

1  man  cleaning  up  downstairs per  day.-  1.60 
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Filing  rooms:  Perdaj. 
1  man,  head  band  filer  for  band,  twin  band,  and  resaw,  for  day  and 

night   runs per  day__  $8. 00 

1  assistant  band  filer do 3.  50 

1  assistant  biind  filer  (nights),  file  slasher,  and  trimmer  saws.-do 2.  GO 

1  gang  filer,  day  and  night  runs do 6.00 

1  assistant  gang  filer  (nights)  and  file  edger  saws do 2. 50 

Lath  mill : 

1  man  foreman  and  filer  for  day  and  night  runs per  month..  100.00 

1  man  pushing  bolts per  day..  2.25 

1  man  pushing  bolts  do 2.00 

1  boy  pushing  lath do 1.75 

1  man  pulling  lath do 2.00 

1  man  tying  lath do 2.00 

2  men  picking  lath  stock do 1.75 

2  men  picking  edgings  for  wood do 1.75 

1  man  tying  edgings  for  wood do 1.76 

1  man  picking  slabs  at  burner do 1. 75 

1  man  cleaning  up  about  mill  (outside)  and  attend  to  conveyors  and 

burner,  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m per  day..  1.75 

1  night  watchman  for  planing  mill,  sawmill,  barn,  ofilce,  and  saw- 
mill yard,  from  6  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.,  and  raise  steam  in  planing 

mill per  day—  1.80 

1  Sunday  watchman,  same  as  above,  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m..-do 1. 60 

(All  watchmen  to  report  ten  minutes  before  their  work  time.) 

Aaeorting  shed  (marking,  grading,  and  loading  on  trucks)  : 

1  man  head  marker per  day—  2.00 

1  man  helper   . do 1.75 

8  men  pulling  off  chains do 1.75 

1  man  scaler do 1. 80 

1  man  driving  switch  horse do 1.66 

1  man  driving  slab  team do 1.75 

Planing  mill: 

Foreman  (do  his  own  filing  and  grinding) per  month—  80.00 

Engineer  and  fireman,  eleven  hours  per  day do 60.00 

Man  feeding  surfacer per  day—  1.85 

Men  feeding  machine  or  resaw do 1.75 

Cleaning  surfacer  do 1.65 

Men  clearing  matchers  or  resaw do 1.60 

All  other  help  when  necessary do 1.00 

Boy  switching  trucks  and  horse do 1. 50 

(No  extra  man  will  be  allowed  for  grinding  or  oiling,  etc.) 

Yard  and  shipi)ing: 

1  foreman  to  look  after  all  yard  work  for  day  and  night  runs,  also 
grading  in  and  out  of  yard,  and  to  be  at  sawmill  when  night  crew 
begins  work,  and  inspect  sorting  shed  and  assist  in  getting  shed 

crew  in  good  working  order per  month—  100.00 

1  shipping  clerk,  platform  and  yard  salesman do 60.00 

Select  sorter per  day__  2.00 

Flooring  and  siding  sorter do 1.90 

All  other  yard  help do 1.65 

Piling  green  lumber: 

8  feet  and  longer per  M_-  .  15 

6  feet  and  shorter do .  20 

Building  foundations  and  roimiring  trams,  etc per  day_-  1. 90 

Barn: 

Foreman per  month-.  55.00 

Two-horse  teamster per  day.-  1.70 

1  horse  or  switch  teamsters do 1.50 

Blacksmith : 

1  blacksmith I>er  month.  _  70.00 

1  machinist do 75.00 

1  wagon  maker do fiO.  00 

1  general  timekeeper do  _. .  60.00 
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Btatement  of  Small  d  Bucklin  Lumber  Company,  of  New  We8t*nini8ter,  B.  C, 
giving  wage  schedule  and  attesting  underselling  of  Canadian  lumber  bg  Ameri- 
can in  Canadian  markets. 

Ijogglng  camp: 

Hook  teuder per  day—    $6. 00 

Fallers  and  buckers do 4. 00  to   $4.60 

Engineer,  second  class per  month—  100.00 

Teamsters do 110.00 

Signalmen per  day—      3. 50 

Rigging  sllnger do 3. 50  to     4. 00 

Swampers do 3. 00 

Mm  Men: 

Sawyer do 6. 00  to     7.00 

Filer  and  heli)er do 10. 00  to   12.00 

Engineer,  fourth  class per  month—  100. 00  to  150. 00 

Firemen per  day —      2. 50 

Edger  man do 4. 00 

SIzer  man do 3. 50 

Besaw   man do 3. 50 

Planer  foreman per  month—  125.00 

Millwright per  day—      3. 50 

Blacksmith do 3. 50 

Common  labor do 2. 00 

All  of  the  above  mill  men  with  one  or  two  exceptions  came  here 
from  Washington  and  consequently  we  were  obliged  to  offer  them 
when  they  came  here  looking  for  positions  better  than  they  could  do 
at  home,  as  they  informed  us  that  that  was  the  reason  of  their  look- 
ing up  work  on  this  side,  as  they  preferred  to  live  in  Washington: 
but  we  considered  this  class  of  oj^eratives  much  more  efficient  ana 
economical  that  we  were  able  to  secure  elsewhere,  and  I  think  all  the 
mills  here  have  found  the  same  result  and  were  anxious  to  secure 
any  such  skilled  workmen  from  Washington  that  came  here  looking 
for  positions,  at  least  such  was  the  condition  among  mill  men  untu 
the  depression  last  fall. 

The  oriental  labor  employed  is  cheaper  than  the  white  for  common 
work  per  day  as  to  price,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  more  economical, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  except  for  light  work;  but  this 
class  of  help  for  common  yard  work  was  all  we  were  able  to  secure. 
Our  superintendent  is  from  Washington  and  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  in  the  South,  an3  confirms 
this  opinion  and  says  that  the  cost  of  operation  is  more  here  than 
in  Washington.  The  duty  on  machinery  coming  from  the  other  side 
is  27i  per  cent,  so  that  we  figure  total  cost  of  construction  is  at 
least  25  per  cent  more  here  than  in  Washington.  Nearly  all  the 
heavy  machinery  used  here  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  use  it  in  order  to  compete  in  our  own  markets,  as 
the  Washington  mills  undersell  us  at  many  places  in  the  Canadian 
market.  The  Washington  mills  even  pay  auty  on  some  of  the  unper 
grades  and  undersell  us  in  the  Winnipeg  territory  markets.  Tlieir 
product  is  now  being  sold  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  within  12  miles  of  us, 
and  they  are  now  shipping  large  quantities  of  fir  doors  to  this  market 
upon  which  there  is  a  Canadian  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Four  reports  regarding  coat  of  lumber  production  at  British  Columbia 

mills. 

REPORT  ON  COST  OF  PRODUCmON. 

1.  1.  Name  of  company,  W.  F.  Huntting  Lumber  Company. 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
8.  Daily  capacity,  76,000  feet. 

IL  Wages  m  normal  times. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point.) 

2.  Logging. 

III.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery, as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  tney  approximately 
more  or  less,  ana  about  what  per  cent  ? — Am  not  familiar  enough  with 
what  is  paid  in  the  United  States  as  to  wages  and  material  used  in 
construction,  but  as  to  machinery  and  general  equipment,  we  bought 
6ame  in  the  United  States  and  had  to  pay  from  25  to  35  per  cent  duty. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices. 
Is  it  more  or  less,  and  approximately  what  per  cent? — ^We  do  not  do 
any  logging. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — ^We  used  orientals  because 
they  are  here.    This  is  the  only  reason  I  can  give. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  compare  with  white 
labor?  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — I  can  not  intelligently 
answer  this  question,  but  I  believe  that  with  plenty  of  white  labor 
and  wages  normal  better  results  can  be  gotten  with  white  labor. 

VII.  If  you  can,  give  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  in  normal  times. — I  understana  that 
fir  logs  are  cheaper  on  Puget  Sound  by  a  couple  of  dollars  and  cedar 
loffs  higher  by  about  $4. 

vIIL  General  remarks. 

W.  F.  HuNTTiNO  Lumber  Company, 
J.  A.  McKiRCHER,  Manager. 

Rate  of  toages  paid  at  W.  F,  Huntting  Lumber  Company's  saivmilh,  Britinh 

Columbia. 

Foreman ^ per  nionth__  $125.00 

Sawyer per  day.-  4.50 

Millwright do 4. 00 

Setter do 3. 00 

Edgeman do 3. 50 

Trimmer  (we  trim  on  swing  saw).  2  Japanese do 1.75 

Sorters,  Hindoos do 1. 00 

Lath-mill  foreman per  M_-  .05 

Stock  picker per  dny__  2.00 

Slab  men  (1  white  and  2  Hindoos,  $1) do 2.00 

Filer do 6.00 

Filer's  helper do 3. 00 

Engineer per  month—  110. 00 
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Fireman ^per  day—  $2. 60 

Dry-lumber  grader do 2. 25 

Blacksmith do 3. 25 

Oiler do 2. 00 

Yard  men,  foremen  (both  Hindoos  and  Japanese) per  months.  90.00 

Tenmsters per  day..  2.50 

Planing-mill  foreman per  month..  125.00 

Planer  feeders per  day—  2.25 

Planer  feeders'  helpers do 1. 00 

Shipping-yard  foreman per  month—  90.00 

Car  loaders per  day—  2.00 

Common  yard  labor  (white) do 2.0O 

Common  labor  (Chinamen,  Japanese,  Hindoos),  we  have  an  army;  one-third 
white  could  do  the  work. 

REPORT  ON  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1.  1.  Name  of  company,  B.  F.  Graham  Lumber  Company. 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

3.  Daily  capacity,  30,000  to  40,000,  ten  hours. 

II.  Wages  m  normal  times,  $2.50  to  $5. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point.) 

2.  Logging— Very  expensive;  all  white  labor,  $3  to  $6  per  day. 
All  supplies  for  logging  camp  (not  machinery)  30  per  cent  higher 
than  in  United  States. 

III.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  they  approximately 
more  or  less,  and  about  what  per  cent  ? — ^More,  by  30  per  cent. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices. 
Is  it  more  or  less;  approximately  what  per  cent? — Not  countinb  ca- 
bles, which  are  about  the  same  price  as  United  States,  cost  of  equip- 
ments 25  to  30  per  cent  more  than  United  States. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — For  common  labor  a  great 
many  Chinese  and  Japanese  employed  by  sawmills;  wages  about 
the  same  as  white  labor  in  United  States  and  will  not  do  as  much 
work. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  compare  with  white 
labor?     Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — More  expensive. 

VII.  If  you  can,  give  the  approximate  diflFerence  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  m  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points  at 
the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — ^About  the  same  at  aU 
times. 

VIII.  General  remarks:  We  sold  our  sawmill  at  Victoria  last 
spring,  only  operating  our  logging  camps  at  present  time.  Duty  on 
lumber  and  other  forest  products  between  Canada  and  United  States 
should  be  removed;  in  fact,  on  all  goods  between  the  two  countries. 
Canada  should  remove  all  restrictions  on  all  timber  and  logs  going 
to  United  States. 

B.  F.  Graham  Lumber  Company  (Limited), 

C.  B.  Betterton,  President. 
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REPORT  ON   COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1.  1.  Name  of  company,  Vancouver  Lumber  Company  (Limited). 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
8.  Daily  capacity,  about  126,000  feet,  ten  hours. 

II.  TVages  m  normal  times,  common  labor  $1.50  to  $2.26  per  day» 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point.) 

2.  Logging. — We  do  not  do  any  logging. 

III.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  they  approximately 
more  or  less,  ana  about  what  per  cent? — 36  to  40  per  cent  more  than  in 
United  States. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices. 
Is  it  more  or  less;  a  proximately  what  per  cent? — About  the  same 
as  cost  of  mill  construction. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why 
they  are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor? — It  is  almost  impossible 
to  ffet  efficient  white  labor. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  labor  compare  with 
white  labor?  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — We  would  much 
prefer  good  white  labor  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day  to  orientals  at  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

VTI.  If  you  can,  ^ve  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  (jolnmbia  and  Puget  Sound  points  at 
the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — Prices  of  lo^s  are  gen- 
erally about  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  Sometimes  cedar 
logs  are  a  little  cheaper  in  British  Columbia,  but  not  very  much. 

VIII.  General  remarks:  We  have  had  no  actual  experience  in 
milling  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  but  from 
our  general  observation  and  information  during  the  last  four  and 
a  half  years  we  think  lumber  can  be  manufactured  over  there  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  cheaper  than  in  British  Columbia.  Our 
experience  before  coming  here  was  in  the  yellow-pine  district  of  the 
South,  where  white  and  negro  labor  is  used,  and  we  find  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  much  more  here.  Our  mill  supplies  cost  more 
over  here  by  about  33^  per  cent. 

Vancouver  Lumber  Company  (Limited). 

Bate  of  wages  paid  at  Vancouver  Lumber  Company  {Limited)  sawmills,  British 

Columbia. 

Foreman per  month..  $2.00 

8«wyer per  day _-  $6. 00  and     6.50 

Miliwrlght do 4. 50  to        5. 00 

Setter do 3. 00  to        8. 50 

Edgerman do 3.  50  to        4. 00 

Udgerniau   helper do 3. 00  to        3.50 

Trimmer i do 4. 00 

Lnthmiil  foreman do 4.00 

Filer     (furnishes    his    heliMirs,    but    we    furnish    all    sup- 
plies)   per  day>_  16.00 

Common  labor do 1.50  to        2.25 

Engineer per  month—  125. 00  to    150.00 

Engineer  assistant per  day—  3. 00  to        3.50 
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Fireman per  day-.  $2. 50  to      $3.  00 

Dry-lumber  grader do 3. 00 

Blacksmith do 3. 00 

iPlunlQg-mlll  foreman per  month—  125. 00  to    150. 00 

Planer  feeders per  day—  2. 25  to        2.  00 

Shipping-yard  foreman per  montli._  125. 00 

Car  loaders per  day—  2. 00  to        2. 26 

Common  yard  labor  (white) do 2. 25  to        2.50 

REPORT  ON  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1.  1.  Name  of  company,  Victoria  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany (Limited). 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Chemainus,  British  Columbia. 

3.  Daily  capacity,  250,000  feet  in  ten  hours. 

II.  Wages  m  normal  times. 

1.  Mills.  ( Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  column 
anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  information  on 
that  point.) 

2.  Logging. — ^Wages  paid  in  logging  camps  normally  the  scale  paid 
on  Puget  Sound,  but  when  men  are  scarce  we  have  to  pay  slightly 
higher  wages. 

III.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  they  approximately 
more  or  less  and  about  what  per  cent? — Cost  of  machinery,  equipment, 
etc.,  higher  on  this  side.  As  most  of  machinery  is  built  in  United 
States,  should  say  that  cost  would  be  about  10  per  cent  higher  on  this 
side. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices.  Is 
it  more,  or  less,  and  approximately  what  per  cent? — Cost  of  logging 
engines  and  railroad  supplies  about  the  amount  of  duty  higher,  viz, 
27|  per  cent.  Food,  wire  rope,  and  general  tools  and  supplies  will 
average  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  m  United  States. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — Use  some  JapS  and  Chinamen 
as  common  laborers ;  white  labor  not  to  be  procured. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  compare  with  white 
labor.  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — Oriental  labor  is  better 
than  the  tramp  white  labor,  but  good  steady  white  men  will  do  a 
good  deal  more  than  orientals.  In  our  experience,  while  wages  to 
orientals  are  cheaper,  the  final  results  do  not  show  a  gain  by  employ- 
ing orientals. 

VII.  If  you  can,  give  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points 
at  the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — Prices  of  logs  depend 
largely  upon  local  conditions,  but  should  say  the  average  lor  a  year 
would  shovr  the  cost  of  logs  on  this  side  about  10  per  cent  cheaper 
than  on  Puget  Sound,  but  if  demand  for  lumber  is  heavy  in  British 
Columbia,  price  is  nearly  equal. 

VIII.  General  remarks :  Cedar  logs  are  usually  cheaper  in  British 
Columbia  on  account  of  there  not  being  sufficient  cedar  and  shingle 
mills  to  use  up  what  cedar  logs  are  put  in  the  water  when  logging 
fir;  this  condition  is  gradually  disappearing  as  more  cedar  and 
shingle  mills  are  being  erected. 

Victoria  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company  (Limited), 
E.  J.  Palmer,  Manager. 
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Rate  of  wages  paid  at  Victoria  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company  {Limited) 
sawmills,  British  Columbia. 

Foreman per  year—  $2, 000. 00 

Sawyer per  day—  5.  CO 

Millwright do 3. 50 

Setter do 2. 75 

EtlKeman do 3. 25 

Ed^man  helper do 2.50 

Trliiinier  (oriental) do 1 .65 

Sorters do 1. 25  to  1. 50 

I^th  mill  foreman—] 

Bolter  and  helper— .  I ^n*^  <^"*  *>y  contract ;  for  \            fhonMnii  «ft 

Stock  picker labor  only.                     J — ^^  thousand-  .  80 

Slab  men J 

Filer do 7. 00 

Filer  helper  do 3.00 

Common  labor  : 

White per  day—  2. 50 

Oriental do 1. 25  to  1.  50 

En^neer do 3. 00 

Enf^lneer,  assistant    do 2.  75 

Fireman do 2. 50  and  2. 75 

Dry  lumber  grader do 1, 75 

Blacksmith do 3.  25 

Oiler do 1. 50 

Yardmen : 

Foreman per  month—  80. 00 

Laborers  (oriental) per  day—  1.25 

Teamsters per  month—  50. 00  to  60. 00 

Planing  mill  foreman per  day—  4.00 

Planer  reeders*  helpers do 1. 60  to  2. 50 

Shipping  yard  foreman do 2. 75 

Car  loaders  and  common  labor,  mostly  all  oriental,  wages  run  from  |1.25  to 
(l.($5  per  day. 

Exhibit  C. 

Wage  scale,  Lamb-Davis  Lumber  Company,  Leavenworth,  Wash,,  1908. 

Mill  employees: 

Foreman per  month-»  $150. 00 

Millwright per  day«-  3. 25 

Deckman do 2. 75 

Sawyers do 6.00 

Setters do 3. 50  and  3.  75 

Doggers do 2. 75  and  3. 00 

OfTbearers do 3. 00 

Oilers do 3.00 

Trimmermen do 2. 75 

Edgermen do 3. 50  and  3. 75 

Splnshermen do 2. 75 

Filer,  contract,  2  double-cut  baud do 15. 00 

laborers rto 2.50 

Watchman do 2.75 

Tard  men: 

Foreman per  month—  115. 00 

Chain  porters per  dny—  3. 00 

Sort  at  chainmen  (Japanese) do 1.85 

Teamsters <lo 2.75 

Shipping  clerk per  mouth—  100. 00 

Lumber  graders per  day—  3.00 

Carloaders do 2.50 

Tallymen per  month—  75. 00 
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Planer  mill : 

Foreman per   month—  $115.00 

Feeders per  day—  2.75 

Tnilers do 2,50 

Filer do 4.50 

River  men: 

Drivers do 3.76 

Pond  men do 2.75 

Woodsmen,  si^i'nmpers do 2. 75 

Teamsters  and  cutters do 3. 09 

Wages  paid  by  Spokane  Lumber  Company^  MUan^  WtuJi, 


Saw  mfU  foreman  and  millwright 

Chief  engineer  of  whole  plant  and  kilns 

Other  engineer,  night  and  day,  luiw  and  planing  mill. . 

Sawyer 

Filer 


Setter 

Carriage  rider. 


Offbearer  (tail  saw) 

Edger  man 

Tail  edger  and  slasher  tender. 

Tall  trimmer 

Trimmer 

Lumber  marlcer  on  chains 

Sorters 

Lathman 

Bolter  and  helper 

Stock  picker 

Slab  men 

Watchman 


1907a. 


$100  per  month . 
1100  per  month . 
S2.7dand$3 


16  and  board.. 
16  (ten  hours) . 


t3    (changed    with 
setter). 

|2..'iO  and  12.75 

$3.50 

$2  26 

$2.26 

$2.75 

$2.76  and  $3 

$2.25 

$8.60 

$2.76  and  $8 

$2.'26 

$2.26 

$2.'26  (no  board) 


Fireman ,26    cents    per    hour 

(twelve  hours). 

Fireman  helper  when  necessary 22|  cents  per  hour 

Teamster  on  green  lumber  into  yard I  25  cents  per  hour 

Kiln  men '  $2.50'. 

Dry  lumber  shed,  grader  and  sawyer i  $2.50 

Blacksm  i th I  $3.50 

Oiler  and  foreman's  helper i  82.50 

Yardmen $2.50 

Lumber  pilers,  contract I  30  cents  per  1,000 

Tliey  pay  their  help  25  cents  to  274  cents  per  hour 
this  year.    In  1«07  paid  30  and  32*  cents.  I 

Dry-Ium  ber  teamster !  $2,26 

Wagon  loaden  ( for  shipment  or  to  planers) \  $2.25 

Planing-miU  foreman i  $90  per  month 

Planer  feeders  (big  services  and  stickers) i  $2. 75 

Planer  feeders  (small  machines) |  $2.50 

Tail  planers I  $2. 25. 


1906  a. 


$90  per  mcmth. 

$100. 

$2.60   (day    of   ten 

hours). 
$6  (no  board). 
$6  (ten  hours),  wbcn 

run  nights.  $4extnu 

He  pays  his  helper 

$2.60  t«>  $3. 
$3,  does  it  all. 
$2.50,  tail  end  only. 


Shipping  clerk i  $90  per  month 

Head  grader  and  factory  plant  shipper,  work  any-  1  35  cents  per  hour, 
where. 

Car  loaders  and  graders |  30  cents  per  hour . 

I 

Helpers $2.26 

Other  common  laborers $2. 25 


$2.50. 

$2. 

S2. 

$2  and  board  (special 

man,   hero  seven 

years). 
22i  centu    per   hour 

(twelve-hour  shifts). 
20  cents  per  hour. 
221    cents    per    hour 

(ten-hour  shifts). 
$2.26. 
$2.26. 
$3. 
$2. 

$2.25. 
25  cents  per  hont  and 

2  cents  bonus  at  end 

of  year. 
$2. 
$2. 

30  cents  per  hour  and 
overtime. 
$2.60. 
$2.26. 
$2. 

80  cents  per  hour. 
30  cents  per  hour. 

25  and  27i  cents  per 

hour. 
$2. 
$2. 


'All  wages  not  otherwise  specified  are  by  the  day. 

All  wages  figured  per  hour  or  on  basis  of  ten  hours  per  day.  Are 
doing  no  Togginjif  this  year.  Next  fall,  if  warranted  in  doing  anv,  the 
woods  wages  will  be  about  10  per  cent  less  than  1907.  Men  will  all 
work  by  the  day  of  ten  hours,  with  probably  $2  as  a  basis  for  swamp- 
ers and  common  laborers,  $2.25  for  hook  men  and  two-horse  teamsters, 
$2.50  for  loaders  and  four-horse  teamsters,  less  board  and  $1  per 
month  hospital,  sawyers  $2.25  and  $2.50,  blacksmith  $3,  foreman 
(according  to  the  man  and  job). 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Company,  Hood  River^Oreg. 
[Made  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  cashier  of  the  company.] 


tiOggline  camp :  P«r  d*y- 

Donkey  engineers $3. 00 

Donkey  fireman 2.50 

Hook  tenders 3. 50 

Rigging  slingers 2.  75 

Chasers 2. 50 

Head  fallers 3.00 

Second  faller 2. 75 

Buckers 2. 75 

Swampers 2.  50 

Snipers 1.50 

Road  men 2.25 

Chief  engineer    (including 

board)  90.00 

Teamsters 2.50 

Teamster's  hook  tender 3.00 

Mill: 

Filing  room  (2  men) 10. 00 

Room   men 2.  75 

Janitor 2.00 

Sawyers   , 6,'00 


Mill— Continued.  Pw  day. 

Setters $2.75 

Carriage  riders 2. 25 

First  offbearer 2.25 

Roll  men 2. 00 

Edgerman 4.00 

Edgerman  helper 2.75 

Tripman 2. 25 

Timber  trimmer 2.50 

Engineer  (including  board)  100.00 

Ehigineer  helper 2.25 

Fireman 3.75 

Oiler,  saws,  etc 2. 26 

Machine  oiler 2. 50 

Flume  men 2. 00 

Lumber  trimmerman 2. 75 

Trimmer  table 2. 25 

Millwright 3. 75 

Night  fireman 3.50 

Day  fireman 3. 75 


Statement  of  rates  of  wages  paid  by  Pacific  Timber  Company,  Everett,  Wash, 


[Made  by  Norman  Lind,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company.] 


MUl :  Per  day. 

Broom  man $2.00 

Carriage  man 2.25 

Sawyer  (band) 4.25 

Helper  ban 2.25 

Helper  edger 2.00 

Plunerman  and  millwright  4. 00 

Filer 8. 50 

Grader 2.50 

Tier 2.00 

Yardman 2.00 

Engineer 3.25 

Day  flremnn 2.25 

Night  fireman 2.50 

Yard  foreman 5.00 

Edgerman 2.50 

Shingle  mill : 

Tallymifn  and  foreman  _>  3.00 

Packers -_per  thousand—  .08^ 

Sawyers  do._  .16 

Block   piier 2.00 

Cut-off  man 2.50 

Knee  bolter 4.00 

Camp: 

Engineers 3.25 


Camp — C>ontinued 

Foreman  

Buckers 

Skid  road  man 

Pig  man,  main  road 

Head  skidder 

Hook    tender     (including 

board)  

Fallers,  first 

Fallers,   second 

Blacksmith 

Swampers 

Flunkey  

Bull  cook 

Signalman 

Chojcer   man 

Camp        foreman,        per 

month 

Chaser 

Pump  man 

Rigging  sllnger 

Cooks,  husband  and  wife, 

per  month 


Per  day. 

$2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 

4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.50 
2.25 

150.00 
3.00 
1.75 
2.25 

100.00 


Scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  StarUey'Smith  Lumber  Comply,  Hood  River,  Oreg. 
[Made  by  J.  E.  Robertson,  cashier  of  the  company.] 


Logging  camp :  Per  day. 

Donkey  engineers $3.(X) 

Donkey  fireman 2,50 

Hook  tenders 3.50 

Rigging  sllngera 2. 75 

Chasers 2. 60 

Head  fallers 8. 00 

Second  faller 2. 75 

Buckers 2. 75 


Logging  camp— Continued.         Pwday. 

Swampers    $2. 50 

Snipers , 2, 50 

Road  men 2.25 

Chief  engineer    (including 

board)   90.00 

Teamsters 2. 50 

Teamsters'  hook  tender 8. 00 
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Mill :  Per  day. 

Filing  room  (2  men) $10. 00 

Boom  men 2.75 

Janitor 2. 00 

Sawyers 6. 00 

Setters 2. 75 

Carriage  riders 2.25 

First   oflljearer 2.25 

Roll  men 2. 00 

£dgerman 4. 0(1 

Ed^^er  man  lieli)er 2.  75 

Tripman 2. 25 

Timber  trimmer 2.50 


Mill— Continued.  Per  day, 

Engineer      (Including 

board)  $100.  OD 

Engineer  helper 2.  23 

Fireman 3.  75 

Oiler— Saws,  etc 2.  25 

Machine  oiler. 2.50 

Flume  men 2.  00 

Lumber  trimmerman 2. 75 

Trimmer  table 2.25 

Millwright 3.  75 

Night  fireman 3.  50 

Day  fireman . 3.76 


Exhibit  t>. 

Relative  cost  of  production, 
[Statement  by  D.  N.  Winton.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers, 

Minneapolis^  Minn. 
Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that  the  Thief  River  Falls  Lumber 
Company,  a  corporation  of  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  has —  . 

1906.  1907. 

Manufactured  lumber feet-,    43,605,868    40.762,150 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  lumber,  including  saw- 
ing, sawing  supplies,  oil,  machine  shop  work,  sort- 
ing, chain,  hauling,  piling,  stacking,  and  yard  sort- 
ing amounted  to^ $1,733  $2,223 

Sawmill  repairs .303 

Refuse .  05 

Total  cost,  including  refuse  and  repairs 2.086 

Cost  for  sorting  logs  and  boom  repairs .109 

Shipping  this  lumber,  including  planing-mill  reimirs, 

planing  supplies,  and  planing  mill .443 

Shipping .  687 

Cost  of  selling.  Including  traveling  expenses  and 
commission .  067 

Total ^L 1.107 1.105 

Total  cost 3.482  3.418 

The  shipments  for  1906  averaged  $20.16;  for  1907,  $21.10. 

During  these  two  years,  1906  and  1907,  the  total  cut  averaged  prac- 
tically .25  per  cent  of  low-grade  boards  and  shorts,  by  low-grade 
boards  meaning  Nos.  4  and  5. 

During  the  year  1907,  which  are  the  only  figures  I  have  before  me, 
the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Company  (Ltd.),  of  Prince  Albert,  Sas- 
katchewan, which  company  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years* 
fiast,  manufactured  34,608,757  feet  of  lumber ;  the  total  cost  of  mami- 
acture  of  which,  as  enumerated  above,  was  $2,409.  The  shipping  of 
this  lumber  cost  $1,778. 

The  average  price  which  we  received  for  this  lumber  at  Prince 
Albert  was  $21.66.    Sales  amounted  to  25,737,205  feet. 

»Does  not  Include  cost  of  stumpage,  logging,  driving,  etc.,  or  cost  of  loga, 
which  are  practically  higher  in  this  locality  than  at  most  whlte-plne  producing 
points. 
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I  am,  as  you  know,  j)resident  of  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Company 
(Ltd.),  with  a  capacity  of  50,000,000  feet;  secretary  of  the  Thief 
River  Falls  Lumber  Company,  of  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  with  a 
capacity  of  from  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  feet;  president  of  the 
Bemidji  Lumber  Company,  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  with  a  capacity  of 
30,000,000  feet,  and  vice-president  of  the  Northwest  Lumber  Companv, 
Kalispell,  Mont,  having  a  capacity  of  nearly  20,000,000  feet.  My 
personal  holdings  in  the  United  States  as  represented  in  the  above 
and  other  companies  are  several  times  what  my  interests  are  in 
Canada. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  work  no 
unnecessary  hardships  on  the  lumber  industry  in  the  United  States; 
it  might  take  a  short  time  to  readjust  the  changed  conditions,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  for  the  best  of  the  people  at  large  that  the  tariff 
on  lumber  should  be  abolished. 

Yours,  truly,  D.  N.  Winton. 

Exhibit  E. 

Coat  of  manufacture  at  milt  of  Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Company,  Hood  River, 

Oreg. 

[Statement  by  F.  S.  Stanley  of  tbat  company.] 

Our  rei)orts  from  Hood  River  show  that  we  are  manufacturing  from  100,000 
to  140,000  feet  per  day,  at  the  following  averages : 

Per  thousand. 

127.000  feet $1.05 

ias,000  feat 1. 30 

133,(K)0  feet 1. 06 

126.000  feet 1. 12 

Exhibit  F. 

Cost  per  thousand  of  lumber  manufacture  at  a  Puget  Sound  mill,  Waehingtotu 

Average  tost  of  logs  for  month $6,447 

Labor  in  sawmill  per  thousand,  including  all  labor  on  logs  from  pond  to 

pile  in  yard . 1.^ 

Administration,  including  San  Francisco  office .454 

Insurance .  25 

Taxes  .  036 

Depreciation .  50 

Interest  and  exchange .282 

Repairs  and  maintenance .068 

Supplies .  147 

Total  average  cost  of  rough  lumber  per  thousand  in  pile  in  yard—  10. 054 
Dressed  lumber — labor,  repairs,  and  supplies .739 

Total  cost  of  dressed  lumber 10. 79S 

Co8t  per  thousand  of  production  at  Rogers  Lumber  Company's  mill,  at  Enderby, 

British  Columbia. 

This  is  based  on  our  figures  for  1007  and  taken  from  our  books : 

Logs  delivered  at  the  mill $6.50 

Sawing  and  putting  In  pile 3. 02 

Taking  the  lumber  from  pile  and  loading  on  cars .12 

General  expense  including  salaries,  interest,  and  taxes 3.17 

Total 13. 71 
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In  lOOS,  owing  to  having  changed  our  method  of  operation  to  some  extent, 
iwe  have  reduced  our  cost : 

IliOgB  delivered  at  the  mill $0. 60 

4Sawing  and  putting  in  pile 2.80 

Taking  the  lumber  from  pile  and  loading  cars .  15 

KSeueral  expense,  including  salaries,  interest,  and  taxes 3. 03 

Total 12. 59 

Cost  at  British  Columbia  mill  $1.80  per  thousand  more  than  at  Washington 
«niU. 

Exhibit  G. 

Jjutnber  output  and  shipmentd  of  British  Columbia  coast  lumber  manufacturers 

for  1907. 

Feet 
T'otnl  cut 475,000,000 

Total  shipments,  foreign - 70, 000,  OOO 

Tolal  shipments,  rail.  East 101,000,000 

Babiuce,  local  consumption. 

Stock  on  hand,  coast.  January.  1908 110,000,000 

Note.— Shipments  by  rail  include  all  lumber  sold  to  railways,  Dominion  gov- 
ernment works,  etc.,  and  to  the  trade  in  eastern  Canada. 

Exhibit  H. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  12^  1908. 
3Ion.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ckairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  informed  that  the  lumber  associations  of 
'Wasliington  and  Oregon  will  be  represented  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  20  next  and 
;niake:remonstrance  against  the  reduction  or  removal  of  dutv  imposed 
•  on  dumber  coming  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  and  claiming 
:for  reason  that  thev  are  unable  to  comi^ete  witli  lumber  manufactuivd 
in   British  Columbia   without  such   i)rotection,   I  inclose  for  your 
information  the  northwest  cargo  statistics,  compiled  by  these  asso- 
ciations, covering  fourteen  years'  shipments  from  Washington,  Ore- 
:gun,  and  British  Columbia,  w4iich  plainly  shows  what  Washington 
und  Oregon  have  been  able  to  do  in  world-wide  markets  and  compe- 
itition  without  tariff  protection. 

Upon  examination  you  will  find  that  Washington  and  Oregon 
increased  their  shipments  from  131,055,817  feet  foreign  in  181)5  to 
^r.;;^^ 7-2,088  feet  foreign  in  1^07,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  in 
11)U7  as  in  181)5,  while  British  Cohimbia  increased  from  40,745*270 
fivt  f(«eign  in  18U5  to  07,193,200  feet  in  11)07,  or  less  than  twice  as 
anucli  in  11)07  as  in  1805,  and  in  markets  where  British  Columbia  had 
cijnal  facilities  for  competition  with  Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  is  evident  that  if  Washington  and  Oregon  have  competed  suc- 
cessfully with  British  Columbia  so  long  in  loreign  markets  without 
a  protective  duty,  they  are  able  to  do  so  at  home. 

It  ciin  be  easily  verified  that  these  shipments  were  a  very  large 
.lH?ix-entage  of  the  total  production  of  the  coast  mills  of  these  re- 
lyiective  districts,  and  would  not  have  been  made  by  Wasliington 
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and  Oregon  if  the  eastern  rail  trade,  protected  by  the  tariflf,  had  been 
more  profitable,  as  nearly  all  of  the  coast  export  mills  have  equal  ad- 
vantage with  other  mills  for  rail  shipments  to  eastern  markets  and 
engage  in  both  export  and  domestic  trade. 

It  IS  also  well  known  that  Washington  mills  have  shipped  largely 
by  rail  to  Winnipeg  and  points  west  m  Canada  for  many  years,  and 
many  delegations  and  petitions  have  been  sent  by  British  Columbia 
lumbermen  to  Ottawa,  asking  that  the  same  duty  on  common  dimen- 
sion lumber  now  charged  upon  Canadian  lumber  coming  into  the 
United  States  be  charged  upon  the  same  grades  coming  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  but  it  has  always  been  refused  by  the  Do- 
minion government.  The  duty  on  rough  lumber  not  planed  coming 
into  this  country  is  $2  per  thousand  feet,  but  if  planed  on  one  side 
and  edge  like  common  dimension,  it  is  $3  per  thousand  feet  Can- 
ada admits  both  grades  free. 

The  duty  imposed  is  not  reasonable  protection,  but  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  which  is  plainly  shown  under  the  table  inclosed  of  domestic 
water  shipments  for  the  same  period,  which  were  subject  to  the  duty, 
where  it  is  seen  that  British  Columbia  shipped,  in  1895,  13,602,811 
feet,  principally  to  California,  and  comparatively  nothing  since,  al- 
though British  Columbia  coast  mills  shipped  261,000,000  feet  in 
1907,  of  which  about  75  per  cent  was  shipped  by  rail  east  into  Canada 
and  25  per  cent  exported  by  water  to  foreign  cpuntries,  or  about 
70,000,000,  of  which  only  about  3,000,000  came  to  the  United  States. 

Trusting  that  this  information  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 
investigations,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Edgar  H.  Buckltn, 
205  West  Green  Street^  Ithaca^  N.  Y. 
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EXHIBIT  I. 

AIiNNEAPOLis,  Minn.,  November  17^  1908, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers, 

Minneapolis^  Minn. 
Dear  Sir:  After  giving  subject  of  tariff  on  lumber  more  thought, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  our  business — that  of  operating  retail  lumber 
yards  throughout  the  Northwest — would  be  affected  by  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  lumber  by  giving  us  a  large  field  from  which  to 
purchase  our  supplies,  and  no  doubt  the  cost  price  to  us  would  be 
somewhat  reduced,  the  consumers  getting  the  benefit,  as  our  prices 
to  the  consumers  are  based  entirely  upon  cost  to  us. 

Besides,  we  would  have  more  railroads  accessible  to  base  of  sup- 
plies, which  would  insure  much  better  service,  and  our  cost  prices,  as 
well  as  prices  to  consumers,  would  be  based  entirely  upon  supply  and 
demand  of  the  material  in  which  we  deal,  whereas  for  three  years 
preceding  1908,  we  believe,  prices  to  us  were  considerably  increased 
oy  inadequate  railroad  facilities. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  p.  Thompson,  Manager, 


LUMBER  WAGES. 

COL.  ALBERT  CLABKE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FTJBNISEES  STATEMEITT 
OF  CANADIAN  AND  MAINE  LUMBER  LABOR  COST. 


December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committte  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Sir  :  In  my  statement  of  Friday  evening,  November  20, 1  promised 
to  furnish  figures  of  the  wages  in  lumber  mills  and  forests  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  in  Canada.  In  compliance  therewith  I  give  figures 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  James  W.  Parker,  treasurer  of  the  St.  John 
Lumber  Company,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  a  table  of  the  wages  of  sim- 
ilar employees  in  the  Province  of  Quebe<*  and  in  the  mills  of  J.  R. 
Booth,  of  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


In  Mnine: 


Setters $2.50 

Doggers 2.00 

Sawyers 5.50 

Edgers 3.00 

Common  labor 1.50  to  1.75 

Carpenters 2. 00 

Teamsters 1.75 

Filers 4.  00  to  0.00 


In  Canada  : 

Setters $1.50 

Carriage    riders 1-25 

Sawyers 1. 75  to  2. 00 

Edgers    ^  1.50  to  1.06 

Common    labor .70  to    .90 

Carpenters 1.00 

Horse    teamsters .00 

Filers 1.75  to  2. 00 


In  Maine  the  wages  paid  in  the  woods  in  the  winter  of  1907-1908 
were  $26  to  $35  per  month  and  board — the  $35  being  paid  to  teamsters 
and  choppers.  Wages  are  lower  this  winter,  because  so  much  labor 
is  out  of  work.     They  range  from  $24  to  $30. 

In  Canada  the  wages  in  the  woods  ranged  from  $8  to  $18  per 
month  and  board  durmg  the  winter  of  1897. 
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My  information  in  regard  to  Canadian  wages  is  taken  from  Exhibit 
A  in  the  pamphlet  memorial  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  the  joint  high  commission,  sitting  at  Quebec,  in 
the  autumn  of  1898.  I  have  not  oeen  able  to  obtain  later  figures,  but 
am  advised  that  there  has  been  a  small  increase  in  wages  paid,  prob- 
ably, however,  only  corresponding  with  the  increase  in  the  United 
States. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Albert  Clarke. 


PORCH  AND  WINDOW  SHADES. 

AMERICAN  MAKEBS  OF  POBCH  AND  WINDOW  SHADES  OF  WOOD 
ASH  FOB  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  within 
the  past  few  years  foreign  porch  and  window  shades,  made  of  wood, 
bamboo,  reed  or  wood  fiber,  are  being  shipped  into  this  country  in 
large  and  increasing  quantities,  and  that  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
labor  and  material  abroad  this  importation  is  seriously  aflFecting  our 
home  industry  in  this  line.  In  fact,  with  the  difference  in  conditions 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  which  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  shades,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  pay  the  present 
duty  and  undersell  the  home  manufacturer  in  the  American  market. 
You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  wood,  oil,  twine,  and  steel  pulleys,  etc., 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  shades  in  this  country,  has 
greatly  increased  in  price  during  the  past  few  years,  and  that  the 
price  of  labor  has  also  advanced  materially  within  the  past  nine 
years  since  the  Dingley  law  went  into  effect. 

AVhile  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sha<les  in  this  country  has  been 
advancing,  there  has  sprung  up  abroad  a  new  and  vigorous  competi- 
tion in  the  shade  business,  which,  owing  to  the  cheaper  material 
abroad  and  the  much  cheaper  labor,  has  seriously  affected  and,  if  not 
checked,  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  promising  and  important  Ameri- 
can industry. 

We  therefore  would  respectfully  request  and  earnestly  urge  your 
honorable  committee  to  place  an  additional  duty  to  the  present  35 
per  cent  (see  par.  208,  Schedule  D)  of  at  least  10  to  15  per  cent 
more  on  all  foreign  manufactured  shades  imported  into  this  country. 
This  increase  will  in  some  degret*  help  to  equalize  the  changed  con- 
ditions, owing  to  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  since  the  Ding- 
ley  law  went  into  effect,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it 
will  more  fairly  equalize  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  submit  figures  showing  these  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  for  your  honorable  committee 
having  made  a  special  study  of  such  conditions  are  already  familiar 
with  these  facts. 
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We  wish  to  further  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  206,  Schedule 
D,  which  provides  that  "  Chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattan  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  Now,  we 
notice  in  paragraph  700,  Schedule  D,  that  "  Bamboo,  rattan,  reeds, 
unmanufactured,"  etc.,  are  on  the  free  list.  AVhy  should  not  the 
above  items  be  included  in  paragraph  206  and  subject  to  the  same 
duty? 

Ihese  "bamboo,  rattans,  reeds,"  etc,  which  are  imported  to  the 
United  States  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "  manufactured  "  and 
not  "unmanufactured."  It  requires  considerable  labor  to  manu- 
facture them  into  the  shape  they  are  in  when  shipped  into  this  coun- 
try; they  are  not  raw  material;  they  are  not  in  the  natural  state, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  but 
should  be  included  with  "chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattan  or  reeds,"  as  in  paragraph  206,  and  should,  in 
our  opinion,  be  subject  to  the  same  duty. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  this 
evident  inconsistency  in  the  present  law,  and  respectfully  urge  you 
to  consider  the  importance  of  correcting  the  same  by  placing  a  duty 
on  "  bamboo,  rattans,  and  reeds,"  the  same  as  on  "  chair  cane  or  reeds,*" 
in  paragraph  206,  Schedule  D. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Hough  Shade  Corporation, 
By  Charles  H.  Betts, 
Edward  F.  Fletcher, 

Committee  of  Directors, 


PLANED  LUMBER  AND  CLAPBOARDS. 

THE  ANKETELL  LTTMBEB.  COMPANY,  DETEOIT,  MICH.,   CLAIMS 
THAT  PRESENT  TABIFF  IS  PBOHIBITIVE. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  27^  1908, 
Secretary  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  consumer,  a  retailer,  and  a  wholesaler  of  lumber, 
please  file  this  protest  against  Schedule  D  of  said  tariff.  The  com- 
panies which  I  represent  are  particularly  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  the  items  referred  to  in  sections  195,  199,  201,  and  203,  and  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the  present  tariflF  on  the  items 
referred  to  in  those  sections  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumers,  retailers,  and  wholesalers,  or  jobbers  of  lumber,  and  that 
all  of  said  items  referred  to  in  those  sections  should  be  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

Referring  particularly  to  that  part  of  section  195  which  reads  as 
follows :  "  But  when  lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rates  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for 
each  side  so  planed  or  finished  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  board 
measure,"  would  say  that,  in  trade  terms,  a  board  has  four  sides, 
or  two  sides  and  two  edges,  and  that  the  usual  price  ranges  from 
50  cents  to  75  cents  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  for  planing  one 
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side;  from  76  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  feet  for  planing  two  sides; 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  for  planing  two  sides  and  one  edge, 
or  three  sides;  and  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  thousand  for  planing  four 
sides,  or  two  sides  and  two  edges. 

Further,  referring  to  that  part  of  said  section  reading  "  and  if 
planed  on  one  side  and  touted  and  grooved,  one  dollar  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure;  and  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and 
grooved,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure," 
the  usual  price  for  planing  one  or  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved 
ranges  from  75  cents  to  $1.60  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Further,  referring  to  section  199,  reading,  "  Clapboards,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  thousand,"  would  say  that  this  section  does  not 
state  whether  it  is  board  measure  or  not,  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  means  surface  measure,  which  would  mean  a  tariff  of  $3  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure.  The  usual  price  for  making  clap- 
boards ranges  from  $2  to  $3  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  or 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet,  surface  measure. 

Further,  referring  to  the  prices  quoted,  would  say  that  these  are 
the  prices  in  vogue  in  most  sections  of  the  country  where  lumber  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  your 
tariff  on  most  items  is  practically  prohibitive. 

Sections  201  and  203  are  not  altogether  prohibitive,  although  the 
tariff  referred  to  is  prohibitive  most  of  the  time. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thos.  J.  Anketell. 


SAWED    LUMBER. 

THE  mulaed  lttmber  company,  rottses  point,  n.  t.,  thinks 

DUTIES  ON  DRESSED  LTTMBER  SHOTTLD  BE  INCREASED. 

Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.,  Dreemher  U  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  ComwitUe. 

Washington^  D,  (!. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  your  committee  is  considerinff  the 
question  of  tariff  on  hmibor  and  its  products,  together  with  the  dress- 
ing connected  thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  president  of  the  Millard  Lumber  Company, 
also  of  the  village  of  Rouses  Point.  We  have  a  large  mill  here,  with 
36  acres  of  piling  ground,  and  also  two  yards  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Our  mill  here  at  Rouses  Point  is  within  1  mile  of  the  Canadian  line, 
and  we  are  sawing  logs,  manufacturing  box  shooks,  and  dressing  lum- 
ber in  transit  from  Canada  to  the  States.  It  is  the  principal  indus- 
try of  this  place,  and  we  have  on  our  pay  roll  about  150  men,  and 
are  cutting  timber  in  the  Adirondacks,  having  now  30  men  or  more 
there,  and  bringing  the  logs  here  to  bo  manufactured.  We  have  also 
purchased  within  the  last  two  years  800  carloads  of  spruce  logs  from 
Canada.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs,  but  there  is  a  duty  of  $2  per 
thousand  feot  on  sawn  lumber.  We  paid  a  freight  of  $3  per  thousand 
feet  on  logs  from  Canada  on  the  amount  of  sawn  lumber  the  lo^ 
produced.  That  same  lumber,  if  sawn  in  Canada,  the  freight  on  it 
would  have  been  about  $1.25  per  thousand  feet.  The  railroads  have 
now  advanced  the  freight  on  logs  to  nearly  four  times  what  the  lum- 
ber would  be — ^that  is,  what  the  logs  would  produce. 
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I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  fifty-six  years,  part  of  the  time 
with  my  father — my  father  commencing  in  1824 — the  balance  of  tiae 
time,  since  1880,  with  my  two  brothers,  who  are  interested  with  me 
now ;  there  are  only  the  three  of  us  in  the  business,  and  we  have  had 
five  yards,  four  of  which  were  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  this  one  up 
here.  I  claim  to  have  had  as  much  experience  as  most  anyone  that 
is  in  the  lumber  business,  and  I  honestly  think  that  if  the  duty  is 
taken  off  of  lumber  and  the  dressing  of  same  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  stay  here  in  Rouses  Point — we  will  have  to  go  into  Canada.  For 
instance,  we  are  buying  lumber  now  in  Canada,  where  the  freight  is  14 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  Rouses  Point ;  estimating  the  <&v  lum- 
ber at  the  mill  at  2,500  pounds  to  the  thousand  feet,  that  would  make 
the  freight  $3.50  per  thousand;  if  it  was  dressed  there  the  freight 
would  be  $2.80  per  thousand  feet.  There  is  70  cents  saved  in  freight 
alone,  besides  the  labor  at  these  mills,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  the  infor- 
mation — is  at  least  25  to  30  per  cent  less  than  what  we  have  to  pay 
here.  Furthermore,  the  present  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  is  very 
low  anyway,  in  comparison  to  the  extra  cost  of  manufacturing  from 
the  log  on  this  side  of  the  line.  For  instance,  good  sidings  in  Can- 
ada are  worth  $40  per  thousand  feet  at  a  low  estimate,  and  extra  good 
lumber  ranges  from  $50  to  $60  per  thousand  feet.  Say  we  average 
it  at  $40,  $2  par  thousand  feet  duty  is  onlv  5  per  cent,  and  any  good 
business  man  would  readily  see  that  lumber  could  be  manufactured 
in  Canada  for  a  good  deal  less  percentage  than  that,  comparing  it 
with  the  cost  over  here. 

I  hope  the  tariff  will  not  be  altered,  unless  it  would  be  to  increase 
the  rate  on  dressed  lumber. 

Canada  people  have  the  advantage  of  us  to-day,  more  than  what 
the  present  extra  duty  is  on  dressed  lumber,  and  I  can  not  help  but 
think  that  if  the  duty  is  reduced  on  rough  lumber,  Canadians  will 
advance  their  prices  that  much  more. 

I  have  been  looking  for  a  block  of  timber  in  Canada  that  I  could 
bring  out  here  in  the  log  and  manufacture  on  this  side  of  the  line  at 
our  mills  here,  but  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  of  lumber,  or  reduced  to  any 
considerable  extent,  my  interest  would  be  to  manufacture  the  lumber 
in  Canada  and  send  it  over  here.  There  is  at  least  $2  per  thousand 
benefit  to  our  labor  on  this  side  by  bringing  the  logs  over  from  Can- 
ada— ^yes,  nearer  $3. 

Any  further  information  that  you  would  like  that  I  am  able  to 
give  I  will  gladly  submit. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  B.  M iixakd. 

President  Millard  Lumher  Company. 


TOOTHPICKS  AND  TISSUE  PAPER. 

THE  HYGEIA  ANTISEPTIC  TOOTHPICK  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  ASK  FOR  MORE  DUTY  ON  TOOTHPICKS  AND  LESS  DUTY 
ON  TISSUE  PAPER. 

New  York,  December  4, 1908, 
The  Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  We  wish  to  be  heard  with  reference  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  tariff  on  toothpicks.    The  only  provision  in  the  present  act  is 
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found  in  paragraph  207,  which  is  restricted  to  "  toothpicks  of  wood 
or  other  vegetable  substance."  We  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  antiseptic  and  sterilized  toothpicks  made  larfeely  of  quills.    Our 


or  other  vegetable  substance."    We  are  engaged  in  the  manufactjire 

ide  larfeely 
raw  material  (quill  toothpicks)  pays  the  rate  of  duty  provided  for  in 


paragraph  208  (2  cents  per  1,000  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
by  reason  of  the  application  is  what  is  known  as  "  the  similitude 
clause."  Our  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  foreign  competitors  pro- 
ducing our  finished  article  can  import  them  into  the  United  States 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  which  we  are  required  to  pay  upon 
our  raw  material.  We  mean  that  the  sterilized  toothpicks  incased  in 
wrappers,  although  they  have  increased  in  value  threefold  by  the 
process  of  production,  pay  also  2  cents  per  1,000  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  207  by  virtue  of  the  similitude 
clause.  Not  only  are  we  handicapped  by  this  fact,  but  we  are  also 
obliged  to  pay  a  60  per  cent  rate  of  duty  upon  the  tissue  paper  which 
we  use  for  wrapping  purposes,  under  paragraph  459  as  "  smokers' 
articles,"  because  our  tissue  paper,  although  watermarked  with  our 
name  "  Hygeia,"  and  coming  m  narrow  29  millimeter  widths,  re- 
sembles cigarette  paper.  This  rate  of  duty  is  practically  prohibitive. 
A  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  method  of  manufacture  may  en- 
lighten your  honorable  committee.  Antiseptic  toothpicks  are  made 
up  of  various  materials,  but  usually  of  quills,  and  go  though  a  proc- 
ess of  sterilization  and  antiseptic  treatment.  After  this  process  is 
finished,  they  are  incased  individually  in  a  paper  wrapper  or  put  up 
usually  in  quantities  from  one  up  to  ten  in  a  suitable  container,  wrap- 
per, or  tube.  The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  toothpicks  dre  as  follows: 

1.  Toothpicks  of  quill  or  other  material. 

2.  Permanganate  of  potash  or  sodium  ef  peroxide,  with  which  the 
crude  toothpicks  are  antiseptically  treated. 

3.  Tissue  paper  or  other  wrapping  material  in  a  suitable  form  and 
style  to  make  the  inclosuros  or  wrappers  for  the  purpose  of  incasing 
the  toothpicks  and  protecting  them  from  contamination. 

In  putting  this  article  on  the  market  we  have  to  compete  with  a 
foreign  article  produced  at  a  difference  in  labor  cost  which  is  enor- 
mous. The  wages  abroad  paid  to  girls  who  do  this  sort  of  work  is 
from  6  to  9  francs  per  week,  while  we  pav  the  girls  employed  by  us 
for  the  same  character  of  work  precisely,  ^6  to  $9  per  week.  It  costs 
us,  including  the  duty  paid  upon  our  raw  material,  $122.80  to  pro- 
duce 100,000  toothpicks  antiseptically  prepared  and  incased.  Our 
foreign  competitors  quote  a  price  oi  $124.49  for  antiseptic  incased 
quill  toothpicks  in  lots  of  100,000,  delivered  in  the  United  States 
autv  paid. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  a  compensatory  rate  of  duty  which  will 
adequately  protect  our  finished  product.  If  the  present  rate  of  duty 
(2  cents  per  1,000  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem)  is  to  be  retainea 
upon  tootnpicks  of  all  kinds,  either  directly  or  by  similitude,  we 
would  suggest  the  following  amendment  to  the  present  paragraph, 
based  upon  the  threefold  increase  in  value  on  the  sterilized  and  in- 
cased article : 

207.  Toothpicks  of  celluloid  or  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  and  natural 
or  made  Julep  straws,  whether  imported  lo4  se  or  In  buUw.  or  in  bundles  of  more 
than  ten  toothpicks  or  straws  In  a  bundle,  two  cents  per  thousand  and  fifteen 
per  centum  ad  valorem :  but  If  put  up  Individually  in  wrappers,  tubes,  or  other 
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containers,  or  if  in  packages  of  not  more  than  ten  toothpicks  or  straws  in  each 
package,  two  cents  per  thousand  and  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
butchers'  and  packers'  skewers'  of  wood,  forty  cents  per  thousand. 

As  to  the  watermarked  tissue  paper  which  we  import  and  which  is 
now  assessed  at  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  459,  we 
have  to  suggest  (with  a  view  to  insuring  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
appropriate  equitable  and  logical  classincation  on  such  paper)  that 
paragraph  307  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

397.  Papers  commonly  known  as  copying  paper,  stereotype  paper,  pni)er 
known  as  bibulous  tissue  pai)er,  including  watermarked  paper  imported  ex- 
prcssJy  for  covering  toothpicks,  julep  straws,  and  kindred  articles,  pottery  paper, 
and  all  similar  papers,  etc. 

The  proposed  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics. 
Respectfully, 

The  Hygeia  Antiseptic  Toothpick  Co., 
Per  A.  Herz. 


WHITE  CEDAR  POLES,  POSTS,  AND  TIES. 

Chicago,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  courteous  letter  of 
November  29,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  of  the  27th  ultimo  regarding 
a  hearing  before  your  committee  on  white-cedar  products.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  will  not  have  time  to  have  formal  action  taken  by  our 
association,  as  our  annual  meeting  does  not  take  place  until  some  time 
in  January. 

There  has  been  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  associa- 
tion who  are  large  owners  of  white-cedar  stumpage,  are  large  manu- 
facturers of  the  products  of  white  cedar,  and  who  buy  and  sell  the 
finished  product — to  wit,  poles,  posts,  and  ties — and  we  beg  to  submit 
the  following: 

That  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  duty  imposed  on  white 
cedar  posts,  poles,  and  ties,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  196,  on  which  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  imposed,  should  be  removed. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  would  jeopardize  any  interests  whatever, 
although  there  are  some  of  our  members  who  may  object.  But  the 
price  of  labor  of  woodsmen  in  Canada  is  practically  as  high  as  it  is 
(m  this  side  of  the  line;  that  any  slight  difference  that  may  exist  would 
be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  extra  cost  of  transportation.  That 
it  would  tend  to  preserve  to  a  small  extent  some  of  our  own  natural 
resources,  as  there  are  many  millions  of  small  trees  cut  into  posts  and 
small  poles  which,  if  let  grow,  would  make  valuable  poles,  ties,  etc. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  data  which  we  could  bring  forward  to  sup- 
port our  contention,  but  if  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  is  not  thought 
best  to  entirely  remove  the  duty  on  white  cedar  poles,  posts,  and  ties, 
we  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  be  made  a  specific  one  and  mate- 
rially lowered.  There  are  regulations  also  which  are  very  burden- 
some, particularly  where  material  comes  into  the  United  States  by 
vessel.    The  question  of  inspection  is  sometimes  a  question  of  different 
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men's  opinions,  and  a  specific  duty  per  tie,  per  post,  or  per  pole  of  the 
various  lengths  would  eliminate  all  this  trouble. 

Our  contracts  are  made  a  long  time  in  advance,  and  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  we  are  supposed  to  pay  duty  on  the  market  price, 
whatever  that  is  at  the  time  the  material  is  imported.  We  sell  also 
a  long  time  in  advance  and  there  is  always  a  great  variation  in  these 
prices,  because  one  railroad  may  contract  to  pay  30  cents  for  ties 
in  October,  which  might  be  at  that  time  the  market  price,  while  an- 
other railroad  might  contract  to  pay  40  cents  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  would  establish  another  price.  Both  of  these  lots  of 
ties  may  be  on  the  same  boat.  Which  is  the  market  price,  30  cents 
or  40  cents?  This  is  only  one  incident.  There  are  hundreds  that 
could  be  cited. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed  with  the  hearings  of 
the  committee,  so  that  when  this  matter  is  further  taken  up  an  op- 
portunity may  be  given  us  to  present  our  case  in  a  concise  but  complete 
form. 
Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy,  we  are. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  Mueller  Company, 

Blaney^  Mich. 
Messrs.  Raber  &  Watson, 

Chicago. 
The  Valentine-Clark  Company, 

Chicago. 
NaugleTolb  and  Tie  Company, 

Chicago. 
J.  W.  Benham. 


WHITE  PINE. 

OBAVES,  BIOWOOD  &  CO.,  BTTFFALO,  N.  T.,  BEQUEST  THAT  WHITE 
PINE  LTTMBEB  BE  PLACED  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  5, 1008. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  request  you  to  place  white  pine  lum- 
ber on  the  free  list.     W  e  submit  the  following  reasons : 

The  supply  of  white  pine  lumber  in  the  United  States,  for  whole- 
sale distribution  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States,  is  practically 
exhausted.  The  distributing  markets  of  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  an<l 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Buffalo, 
Tonawanda,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  depend  for  their  existence  upon  mov- 
ing luml>er  from  mill  points  by  lake  transportation. 

The  ability  to  assemble  luml)er  at  a  low  cost  for  transportation  has 
created  these  markets.  The  source  of  supply  originally  was  the  /jrreat 
Saginaw  district,  including  the  extensive  product  of  the  Saginaw 
River  and  all  Lake  Huron  points.  As  this  lumber  was  cut  off  (he 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  mills  met  the  demand.  The  Lake 
Michigan  territory  is  substantially  exhausted,  and  for  the  last  few 
years  the  white  pine  supply  has  come  largely  from  the  head  of  the 
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lakes,  in  the  Duluth  district.  This  section  is  now  nearly  cut  civer, 
and  what  timber  remains  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
companies  and  one  other  large  interest,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  product  is  shipped  direct  by  rail  to  the  consumer. 

We  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Buffalo  Commercial  of  November 
27  showing  the  tendency  to  consolidate  these  interests.  You  -will 
find  this  combine  confirmed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November 
30,  and  it  will  be  easily  appai'ent  that  there  will  be  small  opportu- 
nity for  eastern  wholesalers  to  purchase  lumber  to  advantage  from 
this  single  company. 

In  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of  Canada,  across  Lake  Huron,  there 
is  a  considerable  stand  of  timber,  sufficient  to  form  a  source  of  supply 
for  the  eastern  markets  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  There  is  no 
chance  for  a  lumber  combine  in  Canada.  The  holdings  of  timber 
are  in  many  different  hands,  representing  a  great  variety  of  primary 
interests.  Lumber  can  be  shipped  from  this  section  for  an  average 
freight  of  $1.75  per  M  to  all  eastern  lake  distributing  points.  So 
long  as  the  eastern  markets  have  such  a  source  of  supply  they  will  be 
able  to  continue  business.  AVithout  this  supply  all  of  these  large 
markets  will  soon  cease  as  distributing  points.  This  can  be  easily 
confirmed. 

The  same  arguments  would  apply  to  the  lumber  produced  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley  as  related  to  NeAv*^  York  City  and  New  England 
points. 

The  cost  of  producing  1,000  feet  of  lumber,  including  the  cost  of 
putting  the  logs  into  the  water,  driving  the  logs  by  water  to  the  manu- 
facturing point,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber,  is  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  production  at  any  point  in  the  United  States 
where  w^hite  pine  lumber  is  now  manufactured.  Where  the  logs  can 
be  delivered  to  the  mills  by  water  the  natural  obstacles  make  the 
cost  excessive. 

As  a  fair  measure  of  reciprocity,  Canadian  lumber  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  While  Canada  is  a  highly 
protective  country,  lumber  is  admitted  from  the  United  States  free 
of  duty.  There  has  been  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Ottawa  government  to  impose  a  $2  duty  to  meet  the  tariff  regulations 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  always  been  resisted  in  order  to  give 
the  Northwestern  farmers  access  to  the  American  markets,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  duty  ever  being  imposed  on  rough  lumber  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada. 

Another  most  imperative  reason  for  admitting  lumber  from  Can- 
ada into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  is  to  conserve  the  timber  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States.  With  rapidly  diminishing  forest  resources, 
there  are  good  economic  reasons  for  attracting  all  of  the  Canadian 
product  to  the  United  States,  which  would  result  with  free  lumber, 
only  excepting  what  is  required  for  Canadian  consumption. 

There  is  no  particular  part  of  the  Canadian  product  that  would 
come  here  to  compete  with  American  woods.  The  American  mar- 
kets demand  the  entire  product  of  the  log.  The  situation  in  the 
lumber  business  to-day  is  so  clearly  defined  that  what  is  remaining 
of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania  and  white  pine  in  the  Western  States 
has  outlet  in  exclusive  chaimels.  There  is  no  competition  between 
white  pine  and  hemlock,  and  practically  no  competition  between 
white  pine  and  Southern  woods.    During  the  depression  in  the  lumber 
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industrjr,  which  has  been  current  this  year,  lumber  from  the  South  has 
been  shipped  all  over  the  North  and  into  Canada,  and  white  pine 
has  been  sold  where  required  for  exclusive  purposes. 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Ontario,  with  an  old- 
established  business  in  this  city.  Our  original  source  of  supply  was 
the  Saginaw  River  district,  and  we  then  followed  the  producing 
points  of  white  pine  lumber  all  over  the  Lakes,  and  have  finally  been 
forced  into  Canada. 

While  we  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  duty  on  rough  white  pine 
lumber,  we  think  the  present  prohibitive  rates  on  lumber  dressed  or 
matched  before  being^  brought  into  this  country  should  be  con- 
tinued. This  is  a  subject  entirely  divorced  from  that  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  affects  a  good  many  workingmen  on  this  side. 

Hoping  to  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  believe  us. 
Respectfully, 

Graves,  Bigwood  &  Co. 


WOOD  LAST  BLOCKS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  /,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Tarif  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  tariff  on  wood  last  blocks,  which  are  now  assessed  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  our  opinion,  which  we  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee, 
that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  changed  and  wood  last  blocks  placed  on 
the  free  list,  for  me  following  reasons: 

First.  The  wood  last  blocks  are  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  lasts.  Fine  lasts  are  a  staple  article  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  The  rough  wood  last  blocks  are  cut  from 
rock  maple,  basswood,  and  sometimes  birch  and  beech.  After  the 
trees  are  felled  the  timber  is  cut  into  short  logs,  split,  and  rough- 
hewn  and  roughly  dried.  In  this  condition  they  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada. 

Second.  The  supply  of  available  timber  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  and  is  fast  becoming  less. 

Third.  Owing  to  the  decreasing  supply  of  timber  the  price  of 
rough  last  blocks  is  advancing  in  the  United  States.  In  1890  the 
price  of  a  size  7  block  was  $40  per  thousand.  In  1908  it  is  $50  per 
thousand,  and  all  other  sizes  have  advanced  in  the  same  proportion, 
on  an  average  of  about  25  per  cent. 

Fourth.  We  have  attempted  the  experiment  of  using  Canadian 
timber  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  plus  the 
tariff  has  largely  absorbed  the  profit  expected  from  the  importation, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  American  supply  is  not  large  enough  at  the 
current  market  prices  to  supply  all  needs  it  would  not  pay  to  import 
the  blocks.  The  only  present  advantage  is  a  sure  and  steady  source 
of  supply. 

Fiitn.  Placing  blocks  on  the  free  list  will  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  and  kindred  industries  in  the  United  States.    It  will 
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tend  to  relicTe  the  demand  on  our  forests  und  it  will  not  afford  smf- 
fident  competition  with  those  engaged  in  fumi^nff  blocks  in  tiie 
United  States  materially  to  inti^&re  wi(j&  any  «stal£shed  indostrr. 
Tbt  source  of  supply  of  these  blocks  has  been  constantly  moving 
westward,  and  the  western  demand  will  take  aJl  of  tlie  present  sup- 
ply. The  eastern  demand  will  be  helped  by  resort  to  the  Canadian 
forests. 

Sixth.  The  Canadian  government  lists  them  as  raw  material  aiad 
imposes  no  duty  on  blocks  imported. 

Seventh.  To  place  last  blocks  on  the  free  list  is  in  line  with  tfae 
fundamental  policies  of  the  present  tariff-revision  program. 

(1)  It  furnishes  free  raw  materials  for  industries  producing  a 
manufactured  article  in  the  United  States. 

^2)  It  relieves  the  demand  on  our  fast  diminishing  forests. 

(3)  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  existing  and  established  in- 
dustry. 

(4)  It  tends  to  cheai>en  a  necessity — shoes. 

We  trust  that  this  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration^  but 
if  it  is  necessary  to  present  this  m  person  before  your  committee, 
if  you  will  fix  a  time  to  present  the  same  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
our  representative  to  Washington  for  that  purpose. 

We  remain,  respectfully,  yours,  Boston  Last  Go. 
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The  CoMMnTEB  on  Ways  and  Mbans, 

Friday,  December  11, 1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Miles  present? 
(No  response.) 

8TATBMEHT  OE  MB.  PBTBB  G.  J0HH8T0H,  OE  BLAGKEOOT,  IDAHO. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  woolgrower,  Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  represent  the  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

I  promised  to  submit  a  statement  that  would  be  an  answer  to  ques- 
tions detailing  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  net  proceeds.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  1908, 
Hon.  Cramp  Clark, 

House  of  Representaiit>es. 

Bear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  promise  that  I  made  you,  in  answer  to  yonr 
questipn  for  a  statement  of  fact  detailing  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  on  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  amount  of  capital  Invested,  and  the  net  proceeds  therefrom, 
I  submit  the  foHowlng: 

INVESTMENT. 

1  band!  of  sheep,  1,700  head,  at  $3.50  each $6, 050. 00 

1  camp  wagon  and  summer  outfit 300. 00 

1  pair  of  horses  and  saddle  horse 325. 00 

Investment  in  real  estate  by  ownership  or  lease  of  private  lands 

would  average  at  least  80  cents  per  head  on  1,700  head  of  sheep 510. 00 

40  rams,  at  $20  each 800. 00 

7,885.00 

GROSS   RBCEIFTS. 

7  pounds  of  wool  each  from  1,700  sheep,  at  17  cents  per  pound  (500 
of  the  1,700  are  yearlings) 2, 323. 00 

Increase  of  80  per  cent  upon  1,200  ewes  would  be  a  fair  average, 
and  would  average  in  price,  if  sold  as  lambs,  $2.75  each 2, 640. 00 


4,063.00 

KXPENSES. 

1  herder,  at  $50  per  month 000. 00 

1  camp  mover,  at  $40  per  month 480. 00 

Board  for  two  men,  $50  per  month 600. 00 

Forest  reserve  grazing  fee,  7  cents  each 110.00 

Shearing,  at  10  cents  each 170.00 

Feeding  hay  during  the  winter,  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  would 

average  50  cents  per  head S75.00 

Dipping,  at  5  cents  each 85. 00 
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The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  some  particulars  about  the  hay,  if 
you  can,  the  quantity,  and  so  forth.  By  the  way,  I  have  forgotten 
one  ceremony  in  connection  with  your  testimony. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

I  will  apologize  for  forgetting  this,  hut  I  did  not  remember  it  when 
you  first  came  on  the  stand.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  committee, 
and  you  consider  your  whole  statement  as  made  under  oath,  do  you? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

It  would  at  leiist  require  an  expense  of  12  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital 
of  $7,78r»  invested  to  cover  loss  by  predatory  wild  animals,  unexl)ected  snow 
storms,  keeping  the  old  stock  good  and  quality  of  the  liock.  replacing  those  that 
are  lost  by  old  age  or  otherwise,  keeping  in  good  condition  the  wagons,  harness, 
camp  outfits,  replacing  lost  horses,  maintenance  of  shearing  and  dip  corrals, 
which  would  amount  to  $046 ;  total  expense,  $3,875. 

The  expense  deducted  from  the  general  recelr)ts  leaves  a  net  profit  on  the  In- 
vestment of  $78S,  which  amounts  to  10  per  cent.    This  statement  will  give  a 
fair  average  of  wool  growing  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

F.  G.  Johnston. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  your  w^ritten  statement  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  let  me  look  at  it  a  moment? 
[Witness  hands  the  statement  to  the  chairman.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  promised  at  my  previous  hearing  to  submit  this 
statement  to  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  and  thinking  that  I  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee,  I  wrote  him  that 
letter.     That  is  the  data  that  I  have  just  read. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  this  investment  in  real  estate  by  ownership 
or  lease  of  private  land,  at  30  cents  per  head,  you  speak  of  1,700  head 
of  sheep.     Is  that  your  own  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  I  spoke  of  a  condition  that  would  obtain  and 
that  does  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  is  just  an  imaginary  flock  of  1,700? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  that  is  actual.  That  is  about  the  amount  per- 
mitted on  a  forest  reserve  in  one  flock  of  sheep;  that  is  as  many  as 
they  will  permit  to  be  in  one  flock. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  something  like  an  average  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  this  land  are  necessary  to 
maintain  1,700  sheep,  or  how  many  is  actually  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Johnston..  That  would  depend  upon  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  its  productive  ability. 

The  (Jhairman.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Say  2J  acres  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  enough  acreage  for  hay? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  hay  is  a  crop  produced,  say,  at  an  average  of 
4  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Alfalfa? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Alfalfa  hay,  yes;  and  I  would  like  to  speak  upon 
the  relative  value  of  woolgrowing  and  farming. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  return  to  your  own  flock.  How  many  have 
you  in  your  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Our  flocks  consist  of  12,000  head,  but  the  average 
of  each  flock  would  be  1,700  head. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  your  flock  of  12,000  head,  I  would  like 
to  get  at  the  concrete  facts.     How  many  acres  do  you  own? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  We  own  640  acres  of  a  ranch,  upon  which  we  pro- 
duce 2,000  tons  of  hay. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  many  acres  do  you  own  for  pasture; 
any? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  lease  from  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  7^  cents  per 
acre  per  year,  16,500  acres,  which  is  used  as  spring  and  fall  range. 
We  are  tenants  of  the  Government  on  the  forest  reserve  for  a  period 
of  ninety  days,  and  use  an  acreage  of  20,000. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  was  7  cents  an  acre,  and  this  is  7  cents 
a  head? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  pay  for  leases  for  your  sheep,  those 
three  items? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  own,  apart  from  the  16,000  acres  of  land 
leased  from  the  State,  about  a  thousand  acres  of  land  upon  which 
our  corrals — shearing  and  dipping  corrals — are  situated,  and  that, 
previous  to  the  taking  of  the  land  by  the  State,  protected  the  water 
that  the  flocks  use. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  pasture  land,  or  what? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  of  a  grazing  character. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  pay  the  same  price  for  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  that  land  was  acquired  by  taking  it  up  by 
homestead,  or  proving  up  on  it  under  the  desert-entry  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  company  owns  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  investment  in  that,  including 
your  buildings  for  shearing,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  $11,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  annually,  on  the 
annual  roll,  for  the  12,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fifteen. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  are  their  wages  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fifty  dollars  per  month  for  a  herder  and  $40  per 
month  for  camp  tenders. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  of  that  class? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  are  all  that  class. 

The  Chairman.  The  fifteen.    Do  you  board  them? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  the  board? 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  average  would  be  $25  per  month  each. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fifteen  men  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $40  that  you  pay? 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  $40  per  month  is  paid  to  the  camp  movers,  and 
$60  per  month  to  the  herders. 

The  Chairman.  They  take  care  of  the  sheep  the  year  around,  dur- 
ing the  winter  also? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  this  alfalfa  for  feeding  your  flock  of 
12,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  and  more.  We,  on  an  average,  purchase 
seven  or  eight  hundred  tons  more  than  that. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  cost  you  a  ton? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Four  dollars,  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  expense  of  bearing;  who  does  that? 
Do  these  15  men  assist  in  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  It  has  been  customary  for  many  years  in  the 
West  for  men  to 

The  Chairman.  But  what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  custom  bears  upon  us.  We  have  men  who 
make  a  specialty  of  shearing;  in  other  words,  the  professional  sheep 
shearers. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  machinery,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  we  use  machinery  and  we  own  our  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  these  men  who  shear  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  pay  them  9  cents  for  a  certain  class  of  sheep, 
and  twice  that  much  for  others;  for  example,  the  rams  we  pay  two 
strings  for  one  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rams  in  each  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston,  We  have  about  350. 

The  Chairman.  For  which  you  pay  18  cents  apiece  for  shearing? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  of  the  flock  is  9  cents  each  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  more  wool  from  the  rams,  I  suppose. 
What  was  your  clip  of  wool  from  the  12,000  sheep  last  year,  the  total 
clip? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe,  in  exact  figures,  it  was  87,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  whole  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  price  you  received  for  the  wool  per 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fifteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  below  the  average,  then? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Seventeen  cents,  you  say,  is  the  average  price  for 
the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  fully  up  to  the  average? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before?  You  say  it  was  16 
cents  last  year. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Eighteen  and  one-half  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  18^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  positively,  but 
I  will  say  this,  and  it  will  answer  the  question,  that  beginning  with 
1893  wool  gradually 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  going  back  to  1893.  What  was  it  in 
1897? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  In  1897  wool  gradually  increased  in  price  from  11 
•cents  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Why  could  he  not  state  the  increase  from  1898  as 
well  as  from  1897? 

The  Chairman.  He  can  state  every  year  from  1897  down.    I  did 
not  care  to  go  back  to  1893.    I  would  like  to  have  the  average  for  the  * 
last  five  years  if  I  can.    Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  was  five  years 
ago?    You  have  given  us  the  other  years. 

Mr.  Johnston.  My  recollection  is  that  we  got  12^  cents  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  1903? 

Mr.  Johnston.  1893 ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.^  In  1904,  how  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  year  I  was  tiying  to  get  it  for.  I 
suppose  you  could  give  it  each  year  if  you  rex erreid  to  some  memo- 
randum? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  file  a  statement  of  that,  com- 
mencing with  1893,  and  give  it  for  each  year.  Do  you  sell  to  com- 
mission merchants,  or  who? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  to  commission  merchants;  that  is,  a  wool 
buyer.  The  term  "  commission  merchant "  with  us  means  one  who 
buys  wool. 

The  Chairman.  A  buyer  who  came  out  in  the  country  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  a  commission  merchant,  or  a  man  to  buy 
it  for  himself,  does  not  make  much  difference.  How  much  was  the 
loss  last  year  from  predatory  wild  animals? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  bdieve  in  our  flock  it  would  average  from 
six  to  seven  per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  6  to  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  experience  any  loss  from  snowstorms 
last  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  any. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  5  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  not  any. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  Well,  that  goes  back  four  years,  and  shows  an 
average  of  2^  per  cent.  How  many  died  from  old  age  during  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  we  select  our  sheep  at  a  certain  age,  and  en- 
deavor to  feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  endeavor  not  to  have  any  die  from 
old  age? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  jm  pretty  successful  in  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 
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'  The  Chaibman.  So  that  the  losses  from  death  from  old  age  is 
trivial  in  your  flock? 

|Ir.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  dipping;  you  put  down  6  cents  per 
head  for  that.    Is  that  for  the  entire  flock? 

Mr.  JoHNStoN.  Yes;  and  twice  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  dip  the  entire  flock 
of  12,000  sheep  ?    Did  these  15  men  do  anything  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  together  with  the  additional  help  which  is 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  employ  additional  help  last  year  for  the 
dipping  process? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  seven  men. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period,  and  how  much  did  it 
cost? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  it  takes  about  five  to  seven  days,  depending 
on  the  weather,  to  dip  the  flock. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  dip  twice  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average  every  year — ^five  to  seven 
days,  with  seven  men  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Some  years  we  only  dip  once  per  year,  but  recently 
we  have  been  dipping  twice  a  year  to  make  an  absolute  certainty. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  only  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  the  whole  State  was  under  federal  super- 
vision, and  the  quarantine  was  raised,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of 
keeping  it  raised. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  dipped  twice,  and  the  year  before 
once? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  dipped  twice  the  year  before,  too;  in  fact, 
have  done  so  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  elements  of  expense  were  there  that 
you  gave?  Does  that  cover  it  all?  The  price  of  the  sheep  and  the 
rams  would  be  the  same  in  the  large  flocks  as  in  the  others? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  our  rams  nave  cost  us  more  than  the  average 
price  stated  there.  We  have  used  the  very  finest  blood  we  could  get, 
sometimes  paying  $50  per  head  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  get  a  little  greater  average  clip  of  wool 
by  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  figured  up  to  see  how  much  that  would 
be. 
'  Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  and  one-quarter  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  By  reason  of  the  improved  rams? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  rams  cost  how  much  apiece? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  would  average  us  $30  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  you  had  350.  The  increase  is  80  per 
cent;  and  you  got  for  the  lambs  how  much  last  year  apiece? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  about  $2.60. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Three  dollars  or  a  little  better. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  $3. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  should  say  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  sell  the  male  lambs  and  keep  the 
ewes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  we  keep  the  ewes,  or  that  portion  of  them  that 
will  maintain  the  flocks,  to  the  number  of  12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  sell  some  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  do  in  the  Missouri  River  markets,  or  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  turn  out  in  mutton  last  year; 
how  many  head  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  about  3,200. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  per  head? 

Mr.  Johnston.  At  about  $2.60  an  average  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  forgotten  that  number,  but  they  would  aver- 
age in  price  $3  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  Those  that  you  turned  out  in  that  way  brought  you 
about  the  same  as  the  lambs?  You  stated  $2.60  last  year  for  lambs 
and  $3  the  year  before.  You  turn  out  this  mutton  in  addition  to  the 
lambs  you  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  sell  the  lamb  as  a  lamb,  and  do  not  raise 
him  to  be  a  yearling. 

The  Chairman.  And  sell  the  other  sheep  for  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average,  3,200  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  from  our  flocks;  I  believe 
it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  covered  every  item  here  in  the  ex- 
pense, according  to  your  statement,  for  this  floctk  of  12,000  belonging 
to  you.     Is  there  anything  that  I  have  omitted  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  you  have  forgotten  about  all  of  it.  Now,  I  take 
it  that  you  are  trying  to  testify  fairly  and  truthfully,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  two  or  three  questions  about  the  business.  In  your  estimate 
of  expense,  you  put  it  as  high  as  vou  could  conscientiously,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  conjunction  with  that,  if  I  answer  yes,  I  will 
also  say,  that  the  average  expense  given  there  is  not  so  much  as  the 
expense  that  we  are  put  to  on  our  particular  flock  of  sheep,  but  it 
was  my  desire  not  to  mislead  you  gentlemen. 

Mr  Clark.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  to  make  a  statement  that  would  bear  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  Idaho  is  your  ranch  in? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  the  southeastern  pan. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  anv  reason,  Mr.  Johnston,  wny  the  sheep 
business  in  Utah  should  not  be  practically  on  all  fours,  as  we  say 
here,  with  the  sheep  business  in  Idaho,  is  there?  It  is  almost  the 
same  kind  of  a  country,  excepting  as  to  the  northern  neck  of  Idaho? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  No;  there  is  considerable  difference.  The  dieep 
business  of  Utah  is  conducted  on  a  range  plan;  they  have  a  wint^ 
ranse,  to  which  they  go. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Then  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  to  raise  sheep  in  Utah 
than  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  far  as  the  actual  expense  is  concerned  it  would 
be,  but  the  consequent  loss  through  being  removed  from  feed  is 
greater. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  to  get  right  down  to  the  truth  about  it,  the 
reason  I  asked  you  that  question  is  that  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  putting  your  loss  at  something  reasonable,  12  per  cent.  It  may 
be  a  little  under  that,  or  a  little  above  it,  but  there  was  a  man  in 
here  from  Utah  who  made  the  statement  that  the  loss,  one  year  with 
another,  would  be  35  per  cent  of  their  sheep,  by  snowstorms,  and  so 
on.  I  did  not  believe  that,  and  do  not  believe  it  now.  You  put  it 
at  12  per  cent. 

Now,  since  you  have  got  to  raising  wool  out  there,  and  really  take 
care  of  your  sheep  as  you  are  doing  now,  there  is  not  so  much  loss  in 
the  sheep  business;  there  is  not  much  more  loss  in  the  flocks  than 
there  would  be  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Missouri,  is  there;  bar- 
ring the  predatory  animals,  some  of  which  we  find  in  our  States  oc- 
casionally ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  I  think  not,  Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  we  have 
thoroughly  gone  into  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
the  sheep  at  any  cost,  and  that  our  loss  would  not  exceed  that  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clakk.  The  sheep  business  in  your  whole  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  you,  is  conducted  more  carefully  than  it 
was  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago;  that  is,  you  have  no  such  losses 
as  then  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  We  have  eliminated  the  circumstance,  the  op- 
portunity, of  ^ing  out  with  large  flocks,  because  the  public  range  is 
fast  disappearing  from  settlement. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  reduced  the  losses  in  the  flocks  to  almost 
a  minimum  by  taking  care  of  them  in  the  winter  by  feeding  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  lact  that  in 
reducing  the  loss  the  expense  has  been  materially  increa^d. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  understand  that,  and  it  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sheep  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  twenty-one  years  the  size  of  a  sheep  in  Idaho 
has  been  increased  one-half,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  eJoHNSTON.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  you  think  that  the  average  sheep  is  one- 
half  bigger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  twenty  years  ago  our  sheep  would  average  in 
weight  on  the  Chicago  market  about  63  pounds,  and  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  last  five  years,  the  average 
would  be  68  pounds. 

Mr.  Ci>ARK.  That  is,  you  have  been  able  to  increase  it? 

Mr.  J(  HNSTON.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  CiuARK.  How  much  does  a  Shropshire  down  ram  weigh,  or  do 
you  have  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  .^oiiNSTON.  No;  because  of  the  very  li^ht  fleece  that  he  pro- 
duces lie  is  not  a  favorite.  We  take  a  Rambouillet  and  the  Cotswold 
and  make  a  cross,  and  in  making  a  cross  other  things  besides  mutton 
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must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  can  not  increase  the  weight  to 
the  amount  you  suggest  without  losing  the  value  of  the  fleece. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  By  the  way,  there  is  one  curious  thing  about  this  sheep 
business  out  there  that  I  do  not  understand.  What  do  the  sliearers 
do  when  they  *are  not  shearing  sheep  ?  They  make  a  princely  revenue, 
it  seems,  while  they  are  at  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  give  the  evidence 
accurately  it  would  not  reflect  very  creditably  on  some  of  those 
shearers.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  T^eir  season  is  comparatively  short,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  they  travel  over  all  of  those  northwestern 
States.  As  I  said  before  in  my  evidence,  they  are  professional  sheep 
shearers.  They  begin  down  in  the  valleys  in  Oregon,  where  they 
shear  twice  a  year,  and  they  succeed  in  finding  work  pretty  much  the 
year  around. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  only  shear  your  sheep  in  Idaho  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Only  once. 

Mr.  Clark.  Down  m  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  they  sheer  them 
twice  a  year,  and  in  southern  Colorado  and  southern  I'tah  also,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  think  not;  not  in  Utah. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  statement  con- 
cerning this  business  and  its  relation  to  agriculture.  One  of  the 
prime  factors  in  a  successful  farm  product  m  the  State  of  Idaho  is 
that  of  alfalfa.  It  has  a  value  of  $4  per  ton,  and  we  get  4  tons 
per  acre.  But  it  also  has  the  value  of  being  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able fertilizers  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  planting  of  it,  the 
fact  that  its  roots  go  down  through  the  ground  very  deep,  fertilizes 
the  soil  wonderfully,  and  has  enaoled  us  to  produce  our  sugar  beets 
to  the  extent  of  18  tons  per  acre,  whereas  without  this  treatment 
we  can  not  get  more  than  11  tons.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use  that 
alfalfa,  and  to  find  a  market  for  it ;  and  66  per  cent  of  the  alfalfa 
produced  on  farms  of  Idaho  finds  its  market  in  feeding  sheep  for 
the  winter.  I  want  to  make  an  impression  upon  that,  because  it  is 
true  that  sheep  husbandry  and  farming  are  corelated,  go  hand  in 
hand  together;  and  in  many  instances  in  our  valleys,  surrounded  as 
they  are  by  some  18,000,000  acres  of  high  lands,  at  an  altitude  of 
from  7,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  upon  which  only  sheep 
can  be  grazed  successfully,  that  we  must  find  an  outlet  for  the  alfalfa 
that  we  necessarily  have  to  produce  to  enrich  our  lands ;  and  we  find 
that  outlet  in  the  feeding  of  sheep.  The  sheep  business  throughout 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  one  upon  which  it 
is  largely  depenaing  for  success. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there,  can  you  use  alfalfa  for  pasture? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  but  not  very  successfully.  It  has  the  habit 
of  bloating  our  stock.    We  do  use  it,  but  not  very  successfully. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  cure  it  into  hay? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  pasture  horses  and  hogs  on  it,  but  not 
cattle  and  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right.  We  do  not  lose  the  horses,  and  hogs 
do  fairly  well  on  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  you  raise  any  goats  in  that  country  ? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  Angora  goats? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  nave  but  very  few. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SOLOMON  LTTNA,  OF  ALBTraTTEBaUE,  N.  HEX. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Luna.  What  we  want  in  New  Mexico  right  now  is  to  be  let 
alone.  We  claim  that  the  price  of  wool  as  it  stands  to-day  only 
makes  a  profitable  interest  upon  our  investment.  The  expense  of  run- 
ning sheep  has  increased  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  so  that  it  al- 
most absorbs  the  tariff  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  our  price  of  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Luna,  how  many  sheep  have  you  in  your 
flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  run  60,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lease  or  own  land? 

Mr,  Luna.  I  own  part  of  the  land  and  lease  lands  from  the  Terri- 
tory and  from  the  forest  reserves. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  lease  from  the  forest  reserves; 
how  many  acres? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  so  much  a  head  there. 

The  Chairman.  Avhat  do  you  pay  a  head  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Seven  cents  for  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  In  leasing  from  the  Territory,  how  much  do  you 
pay? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  from  3  to  5  cents  per  acre.  We  also  lease  the 
parado  lands. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  require  to  maintain  the  sheep 
for  pasturage? 

Mr.  Luna.  Part  of  the  year  we  run  on  leased  lands  and  part  of 
the  year  on  government  lands.  We  have  what  we  call  our  spring 
range,  our  fall  range,  and  summer  range.  On  the  summer  range  we 
raise  a  little  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  Government  7  cents  apiece  for 
the  12,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  7  cents  a  head  for  20,000  sheep.  That  is  all 
they  will  allow  on  the  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent  from  the 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  25,000  acres. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  how  much  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  pay  from  3  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  at  3  cents? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  there  are  about  15,000  acres  at  3  cents,  and  the 
balance  at  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  provides  land.  How  many  men  do  you 
employ  to  take  care  of  your  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  use  two  men  to  the  herd — about  70  men. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  year  round,  except  in  the  lambing  season,  we  pay 
one  class  $25  and  the  other  $20. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  the  class  of  $25  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Thirty. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  40  at  $20? 
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Mr.  Luna.  No;  30  at  $25,  30  at  $20,  and  the  other  10  get  from  $40 
to  $50. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  the  70  men  cover  the  60,000  sheep,  or  only  the  20,000 
flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  60,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  some  extn  help? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  have  extra  help  during  the  lambing  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Luna,  About  210. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  that  employment  last? 

Mr.  Luna.  Forty-five  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Twenty  dollars  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  board  those  men? 

Mr.  Luna.  And  board ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  board  the  men? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  $20  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  men  especially  to  shear  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  a  head  for  shearing? 

Mr.  Luna.  Three  cents  and  board  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  costs  the  same  for  their  board  as  the  others? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  months  does  the  shearing  operation 
last? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  generally  aim  to  get  through  in  a  month — thirty  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  for  shearing? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  30. 

The  C^HAiRAiAN.  How  often  do  you  dip  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  dip  twice  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  extra  help  for  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  we  employ  about  eight  extra  men  for  the 
dipping  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  dipping  season  last? 

Mr.  Luna.  Generally  we  dip  in  eight  days  for  the  first  dipping 
and  about  eight  days  tor  the  second  dipping. 

The  ('hairman.  Wliat  do  you  pay  these  extra  men? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  $20  a  montn. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  inaterial  for  dipping  cost? 

Mr.  Luna.  If  you  dip  with  lime  and  sulphur,  the  cost  is  about  2J 
cents  per  head.    With  tobacco,  about  3  cents  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes.    I  use  tobacco,  the  black  leaf,  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  loss  do  you  have  from  storms? 

Mr.  Luna.  Well,  it  varies.  Some  years  we  have  very  heavy  losses 
and  other  years  light  losses. 

The  Chahiman.  What  is  the  average  for  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Since  1903 — in  1903  our  losses  were  heavy;  we  had  a 
drouth. 

The  Chairman.  How  heavy? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  suppose  the  average  in  the  Territory  would  be  about  80 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  average  in  your  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  Li  1903  our  loss  was  about  30  per  cent. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  next  year  how  much? 

Mr.  Luna.  1904  we  did  not  exceed  5  per  cent 

The  Chairman:  And  in  1905? 

Mr.  Luna.  1906  was  a  fairly  good  year,  I  think ;  about  15  per  cenL 

The  Chairman.  1906? 

Mr.  Luna.  1906  was  an  average  year,  about  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  1907? 

Mr.  Luna.  1907  was  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lose  any  sheep  from  predatory  animate? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  count  that  in  or  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  did  not  count  that  in  the  losses  on  account  of  weather. 
That  runs  uniform  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  lose  from  that  (»U9e? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  lose  from  2  to  3  per  cent  by  wild  animals. 

The  Chairman.  On  an  average? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman*  How  much  was  your  clip  of  wool  last  year  from 
the  entire  flock  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  1908 — this  spring,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  year;  yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  Last  vear  it  was  about  310/)00  pounds. 

The  Chairman,  ^e  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  year  before  that  I  did  not  have  as  many  sheep. 
Were  you  referring  to  the  same  number  of  sheep? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  60,000  sheep  during  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  get  for  your  wool  this  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  This  year^— part  of  this  is  not  sold  yet;  it  is  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  get  last  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  Last  year  netted  me  about  12J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  would  be  1906.    We  got  about  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  1905? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1905  my  wool  was  shipped  to  Boston  also,  and  it 
netted  me  a  little  over  11  cents. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  1904. 

Thie  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  about  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  about  1904 ;  I  would  not  be  sure  of  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  two  clips  a  year? 

Mr;  Luna.  I  only  shear  once. 

The  Chair^ian.  Do  others  in  New  Mexico  have  two  clips? 

Mr.  Luna.  Very  few.  The  number  that  shear  twice  a  year  is  not 
over  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  sell  lambs  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  sell  my  wether  lambs  as  a  rule;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  flock  do  you  sell?  What 
is  the  sale  per  year  of  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  How  many  head? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Luna.  Last  year  I  only  sold  5,000  head,  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  The  year, before  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1906  I  sold  16,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  more  prosperous  year  for  the  Iamb 
business? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  course  last  year  was,  on  account  of  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  sell  them;  you  had  to  keep  them 
over? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  had  to  hold  them  over;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  What  was  the  average  sale  of  lambs  per 
year  before  the  panic? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  more  sheep  than  I  did 
before,  and  of  course  my  lamb  crop  was  larger  last  year  and  this  year 
than  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  increased  your  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  turn  out  much  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  sell  to  the  feeders.  We  sell  to  Colorado  and 
Kansas  feeders.  Our  stock  does  not  get  fat  enough  to  go  to  the 
market. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  get  all  the  way  from  3^  to  4^  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  average  weights? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  average  weight  is  from  50  to  60  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  some  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  they  average  about  $2  per  head.  / 

The  Chairman.  How  many  diayou  sell  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Luna.  Two  years  ago  I  sold  16,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  What  aid  you  get  for  them? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  got  on  an  average  $2.75  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  all  clear  profit,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Sir? 

Mr.  Clark.  That,  at  least,  was  clear  profit  on  your  flock  of  that 
year,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Noj  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  the  wool  and  the  ^eep  that  you  kept  more 
than  pay  all  expenses  and  leave  you  that  lamb  crop  free? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  wool  and  the  sheep  that  were  sold  about  paid  ex- 
penses, and  my  profit  was  the  ewe  lambs  that  I  kept. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  ewe  lambs  did  you  keep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  kept  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  the  lambs  that  I  raised. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  rid  of  the  wethers  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
marketable,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  get  rid  of  our  wether  lambs  as  lambs.  We  sell  them 
as  lambs.    We  do  not  hold  them  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty  per  cent  of  ewes;  they  would  be  worth  as  much 
as  wethers  you  sold,  or  rams,  whichever  way  you  did  sell  them? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  would  40  per  cent  make? 
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Mr.  Luna.  On  what  number? 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  number  that  you  had. 

Mr.  Luna.  You  see,  out  of  my  60,000  head  I  sold  30,000  of  bearing 
of  ewes. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  30,000  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  sheep  down  there  double,  ewe  for  ewe,  in  a 
year  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not.    We  are  very  lucky  if  we  get  65 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  get  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  ewes  did  you  have  then? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  had  then  32,000  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  12,000  ewe  lambs  that  you  kept,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  keep  all  my  ewe  lambs.    With  my 
wether  lambs  I  sell  the  ewe  lambs  that  are  not  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  keep  40  per  cent  of  the  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ewe  lambs;  that  would  be  $12,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  would  not,  because  I  did  not  raise  100  per 
cent.    I  think  I  raised  that  year  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  lambs  did  you  raise? 

Mr.  Luna.  Lambs;  in  what  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  year.    I  do  not  care;  last  year  or  this  year. 

Mr.  Luna.  It  diners. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  this  year. 

Mr.  Luna.  This  year  I  had  22,000  lambs. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  kept  40  per  cent  of  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  this  year ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  did  you  keep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  kept  this  year  8,000  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  worth  $3  apiece? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  they  are  not.     Our  sheep  are  not  worth  that  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  testified  you  got  $2.75  or  $3. 

Mr.  Luna.  $2.75  for  our  lambs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  lamb  is  worth  as  much  as  a  buck  lamb? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  much  as  a  wether? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  not  to  hold  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  they  w^orth? 

Mr.  Luna.  They  are  worth  $2.50  a  head,  I  would  consider  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much? 

Mr.  Luna.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  and  a  half  times  8  would  be  20,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  $20,000,  anyway,  that  you  got? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  more  profit  did  you  make  one  way  and 
another? 
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Mr.  Luna.  I  did  not  make  any  more  profit;  I  do  not  think  you 
could  figure  that  as  a  clear  profit 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  figure  that  as  a  clear  profit,  I  do  not 
understand  what  a  clear  profit  would  be. 

Mr.  Luna.  Our  expenses  of  running  sheep  in  New  Mexico  to-day 
are  larger  and  we  do  not  get  as  big  a  percentage  as  they  do  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  big  a  percentage  of  what? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  lambs. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  New  Mexico  the  best  sheep  country  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman,  said  awhile  ago  that 
maybe  if  he  wanted  to  ^o  into  the  sheep  business,  and  he  went  out 
into  New  Mexico  to  go  into  that  business,  eveiyone  in  New  Mexico 
would  explain  to  him  that  New  Mexico  was  the  very  paradise  for 
sheep. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yea;  those  who  wanted  to  sell  to  him.  I  have  seen 
many  big  companies  start  up  in  the  sheep  business  in  New  Mexico, 
but  1  never  saw  one  that  was  a  success  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  New  Mexico  do  you  range? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  western  part  of  Socorro  County. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  nave  any  snowstorms  down  there,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  only  one  year  I  lost  18,000  head  from  a  snow- 
storm. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  snow? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  up  in  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1899,  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,  I  lost  18,000  head  out  of  40,000,  which  is  al- 
most 50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  ranch  in  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  my  range  is  mountain  ranee. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  take  your  sheep  down  in  the  valleys  in  the 
winter? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  snow  in  the  valleys,  is  there? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  can  not  get  enough  valleys ;  they  are  all  filled  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  feud  going  on  out  there  like  there  used  to 
be  between  the  cattle  kings  and  the  sheep  kings? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  feud  at  all  hetween  cattlemen  and 
the  sheepmen  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  sheep  kings  or 
cattle  kings. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  one  of  the  sheep  kings,  yourself? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  we  had  a  real  king  here.  [Laughter.] 
What  kind  of  sheep  do  you  raise  out  there,  small  sheep  or  big  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  a  fair-sized  sheep,  and  our  wool  is  what  you 
would  call  "  clothing  "  wool.  We  can  not  raise  very  fine  sheep  on  our 
prairies  on  account  of  our  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  You  can  not  raise 
any  such  big  sheep  as  we  I'aise  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  or  Iowa  ? 
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Mr.  Luna.  As  to  size,  1  think  we  raise  as  big  slieep,  but  not  as  to 
wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talkinjo:  about  the  size  of  the  sheep  now. 

Mr.  Luna.  The  sizes  of  the  sheep  now  are  pretty  well  improved. 
We  started  with  the  Mexican  sheep,  which  were  small  sheep,  and  be- 
gan to  improve  by  using  Shropshire  rams,  which  we  got  from  Ver- 
mont and  other  places,  and  used  some  Rambouillet  and  Merinos,  until 
now  we  have  our  sheep  to  a  pretty  good  size. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  for  mutton  purposes,  the  bigger  the  sheep  the  more 
the  profit? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  do  not  protend  to  feed? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  can  not  send  anything  to  the  markets;  we  sell  to  the 
feeders.  The  Colorado  and  Kansas  feeders  come  there  and  get  our 
sheep  and  put  them  in  big  lots  and  send  them  to  the  markets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  thousands  of  them  have  been  brought  to  my 
district. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  In  addition  to  the  land  you  lease  from  the  Territory 
and  that  which  you  pay  the  Government  for  in  the  forest  reserve, 
have  you  any  land  that  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  land  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  own  about  12,000  acres. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Do  you  uee  that  for  the  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Do  you  lease  any  other  lands  from  individuals,  too? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  much  land  do  you  lease  from  individuals? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  lease  six  different  ranches.  Might  I  explain  right 
there  that  we  have  some  government  land  in  our  Territory? 

Mr.  Bonynge.  You  have  what? 

Mr.  Luna.  A  good  deal  of  government  land.  We  own  the  water; 
that  is,  we  buy  water,  develop  water  by  drilling  and  putting  up  wind- 
mills, and  we  own,  say,  80  acres  of  land  where  our  windmill  stands, 
and  the  balance  of  it,  for  a  mile  or  two,  would  be  government  land, 
which  we  have  the  use  of  free.  We  do  not  pay  anything  for  that 
land. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That  is  the  grazing  land  outside  of  the  reserves? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  grazing  land  outside  of  the  reserves,  or  outside  of 
the  territorial  lands.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  we  use  is  government 
land,  which  we  have  nothing  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  You  put  down  wells? 

^Ir.  Li  NA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  put  down  a  well  ? 

Mr.  T^UNA.  It  costs  about  $2,000  to  fit  up  a  ranch  with  a  wnndmill. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  manv  wells  have  vou  put  down  for  vour  flock 
of  00,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  13  wells,  besides  some  natural  streams. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  You  put  down  IB  wells  for  the  use  of  this  flock  of 
60,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  At  an  average  cost  of  $2,000  a  well? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGB.  That  represents  an  investment  for  that  purpose  of 
$26,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  $26,000. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  jBguring 
the  amount  of  money  invested  and  the  cost  of  making  this  flock,  ought 
it  not,  the  interest  on  that  investment? 

Mr.  Luna.  Surely,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  many  acres  of  land  does  it  take  in  New  Mexico 
to  support  one  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  is  hard  to  figure. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  varies,  of  course,  in  different  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, but  how  much  do  you  figure,  generally  speaking,  it  takes  to 
suDDort  a  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  undertake  to  run  a  sheep  for  less  than  10 
acres  to  the  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Luna,  were  you  in  the  sheep  business  in  1803  and 
1894? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  for  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  did  you  get  for  wool  under  free  wool? 

Mr.  LiTNA.  From  4J  to  6  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  Four  and  one-half  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  the  largest  sheep  raiser  in  New  Mexico,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Individually,  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  more  sheep  than  any  other  one  man? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  farming,  or  simply  and 
purely  sheep  raising? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  some  farming  lands,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean,  you  use  those  to  feed  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  feed  sheep  in  our  territory. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  in  this  investment  that  you  speak  of,  there  are 
other  receipts  from  it  besides  the  receipts  you  get  from  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  not  on  this  land. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  what  do  you  use  the  farming  land  for? 

Mr.  Luna.  My  farming  land  is  separate  from  this. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  included  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  got  4J  to  5  cents  a  pound  for  wool  under  free  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  opening  remark  that  you  made  when  vou  took  the 
stand  was  that  the  expend  had  absorbed  the  tariff.  What  did  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  that  time  we  used  to  pay  our  herders  $12  to  $15  per 
month.    We  had  free  range. 

Mr.  Hill.  AMiat  do  vou  pay  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  $1>0  to  $25. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  advance,  the  increase  of 
population  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  increase  of  population  and  other  intorosts  are  com- 
ing in  there.    We  can  got  work  at  hotter  prices. 
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Mr.  Hill.  That  is  a  permanent  situation  that  is  bound  to  continue 
or  increase,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  bound  to  increase,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  other  expenses  have  increased? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  that  time  we  did  not  have  any  forest  reserve  fees 
to  pay. 

Sir.  HiLi^.  In  other  words,  you  had  free  grazing. 

Mr.  Luna.  We  had  free  grazing,  we  had  no  lands  to  lease,  every- 
thing was  government  land  then. 

Mr.  HiLL.  The  government  land  is  decreasing  in  value  now,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  much  of  it  being  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  much  being  irrigated  out  there 
in  the  sheep-raising  districts.  There  is  some  picked  up  and  used  for 
experimental  and  dry  farming. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  the  forest  reserves  are  de- 
creasing? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  before  those  forest  reserves  were  established 
we  used  to  have  free  range.  It  was  government  land,  and  we  paid 
nothing  for  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  mean  that  the  land  that  is  now  in  forest  re- 
serves was  open  to  you  for  free  grazing? 

Mr.  Luna.  Open  to  stock  men  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  now  you  pay  how  much  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Luna.  Seven  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  other  expenses  have  increased? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  running  of  the  flocks.  At  that  time  we  used  to  run 
large  flocks,  say  2  men  could  run  from  3,500  to  4,000  head.  To-day  2 
men  can  only  run  2,000  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  that  where  you  got  4rJ  to  5  cents  for  your  wool  under 
free  wool,  you  are  now  only  gettmg  1  cent? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Aside  from  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  you  if  these  expenses 
are  going  to  continually  increase?  If  you  have  entirely  absorbed  the 
tariff,  as  you  apparently  have,  according  to  your  statement,  and  got 
it  down  to  1  cent,  the  tariff  is  11  cents,  and  the  product  of  your  wool 
is  12  cents,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  you  were  looking  into  a  dark  spot 
in  the  future  unless  the  tariff  is  increased. 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  what  we  came  down  here  for.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  increased,  but  we  know  we  can  not  set  it,  so  we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  it.  But  the  business  will  be  reasonably  profitable  on  11  cents 
a  pound  if  the  price  of  mutton  stays  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  mutton  is  likely  to  go  up  instead  of  stay- 
ing up,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  may  go  up  for  some  years  and  down  others. 

Mr.  Hill.  I^t  us  see  how  you  come  to  that  conclusion.  You  say 
there  is  a  reasonable  profit,  and  yet  you  state  that  the  average  for 
the  last  three  years  of  your  proceeds  of  wool  is  12  cents  a  pouad  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  11  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  And  under  free  wool  you  got  from  4^  to  5  cents' a  pound, 
whereas  ilow  you  are  only  getting  1  cent  a  pound  as  compared  to 
free  wool  at  4}  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Caldbrhbad.  He  is  considering  the  mutton. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  was,  of  course,  figuring  the  mutton  there  as  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  cent  over  and  above  the  profit? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  was  considering,  of  course,  the  mutton  for  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  not  figure  the  mutton  in  the  4^  to  5  cents  a 
pound  under  free  wool.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  you  got  for 
wool  under  free  trade,  the  price  that  you  get  for  wool  under  an  11- 
cent  tariff.  According  to  your  own  statement  you  got  4i  to  5  cents 
a  pound  without  reference  to  the  tariff,  and  now  you  get  1  cent  a 
pound  over  and  above  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Luna.  All  of  those  years  that  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool  I 
mean  we  lost  money.  We  "did  not'  make 'any  money  in  the  business. 
Of  course  the  mutton  then  was  not  worth  as  much  as  it  is  now. 
Now,  I  claim'  that  we  need  a  protection,  of  at  least  11  cents  on  our 
wool.  Our  sheep  only  average,  say,  from  5  to  6  pounds  per  head. 
We  raise  the  clothing  wool.  We  do  not  raise  any  fine  wools  in  the 
Teiritony.  It  takte  that  and  the  wether  lambs  that  we  sell  to'  pay 
expenses,  and  we  have  as  a  profit  the  ewe  lambs,  the  increase  every 
year  of  ewe- lambs,  less  the  losses  of  the  original  stock,  figuring^  the 
percentage  of  valtie  of  your  original  stock. 

Mr.  Eull.  Mr.  Luna,  the  figures  are  absolutely  demonst^tive,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  your  statement  is  correct  that  the  expenses  have  ab- 
sorbed the  tariff,  that  you  are  making  less  money  under  an  11-cent 
duty,  taken  up  by  the  expenses,  than  you  were  making  under  free 
wool  with  the  price  at  5  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Luna,  in  your  statement  that  the  difference  in 
the  increase  of  cost  has  nearly  absorbed  the  11  cents  you  have  taken 
no  account  of  the  increase  in  value  for  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  does  not  figure  that  in  nt  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  did  not  figure  it  in  in  1894. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  was  not  anything  to  figure  in  1804.  It  cost 
you  just  as  much  to  herd  a  sheep  then,  when  you  got  $1  a  head  for 
it,  as  it  costs  you  now,  putting  the  expense  on  the  wool,  so  figure  a 
sheep  that  is  worth  twice  as  much 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  If  you  did  not  put  any  of  that  ex- 
pense on  mutton,  so  the  increase  of  your  profit  has  been  in  the  increase 
of  the  value  of  your  mutton  and  not  the  wool,  but  in  your  figures  you 
have  given  the  cost  of  it  upon  the  price  of  wool.    Is  that  not  it  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  AMien  you  say  it  absorbs  the  tariff? 

Mr.  LiTNA.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  what  it  cost  to  run  2,000 
sheep ;  that  is^  a  flock,  which  I  would  like  to  submit,  and  that  shows  it 
up  in  better  light. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  that  mean  what  it  would  cost  to  run  2,000  sheep 
as  a  part  of  the  larger  flock,  or  a  man  who  has  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep,  where  the  man  has  only 
one  flock  of  2,000  sheep.  Of  course,  if  you  have  more  than  one  flock, 
you  have  got  to  run  them  in  flocks  of  2,000  so  that  you  can  figure  the 
expense,  whether  you  have  1  herd  or  50  herds  of  2,000  each. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  greater  economy 
for  2,000  than  if  a  man  had  a  larger  number  of  sheep.  * 

Mr.  Luna.  It  is  greater  economy  for  a  small  man.  A  small  man 
with  2,000  sheep  can  make  more  money  than  a  big  man  with,  say, 
10  herds  of  2,000  sheep  each. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is,  of  course,  you  mean  he  would  make  more 
money  on  2,000  than  the  other  men  can  make  on  their  2,000  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  other  words,  the  experience  in  the  Territory  has 
been  that  the  small  men  are  the  ones  who  have  made  money  out  of 
sheep ;  that  is,  they  have  made  a  very  good  living. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suppose  it  would  be  the  other  way^ 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  books  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Accurate  books,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  make  out  a  balance  sheet  of  each  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  balance 
sheets,  or  copies  of  the  balance  sheets,  for  the  last  five  years,  each 
year? 
.    Mr.  Luna.  I  can  as  soon  as  I  get  home.    I  have  not  my  books  here. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  home  make  them  out  and  make 
your  aflSdavit  to  them  as  a  correct  copy,  and  send  them  to  the  clerk 
of  the  coi^mittee.    Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Kow,  Mr.  Luna,  there  is  a  great  mystery  about  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Gaines  over  there.  Of  course,  you  have  2,000  as  a 
unit.  Nobody  keeps  60,000  sheep  in  one  flock.  They  would  all  die, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir.    I  keep  all  my  sheep  in  2,000  herds. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  understood.  That  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  about  the  healthy  unit? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  undertake  to  say  that  a  man  with  2,000 
sheep  will  make  more  in  proportion  than  a  man  with  60,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  buy  all  of  your  supplies,  and  everything 
of  the  kind,  by  wholesale,  and  get  them  cheaper  than  this  fellow 
with  the  2,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  get  them  very  much  cheaper, 
but  I  can  show  you  where  he  saves — ^where  there  is  leakage  in  my 
big  business  that  is  not  in  his. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Luna.  A  man  with  2,000  sheep  will  live  on  a  ranch. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  He  himself,  or  a  member  of  his  family,  takes  care  of 
the  ranch,  of  his  windmills  and  his  water  tanks,  whatever  it  is.  I 
have  to  have  an  extra  man  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  have  to  have  any  more  men  to 
take  care  of  2,000  sheep 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  You  do  not  have  to  have  any  more 
men  to  take  care  of  2,000  sheep  than  John  Jones,  living  over  there, 
who  only  has  2,000  sheep? 
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Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  have  to  have  any  more  men  to  run 
those  2,000  sheep,  but  I  have  extra  expense  which  he  has  not  got. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  does  that  come? 

Mr.  Luna.  He  lives  at  his  ranch,  and  I  do  not;  I  have  to  have  a 
man  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  does  his  work  and  you  hire  yours  done? 

Mr.  Luna.  He  does  his  work  around  the  ranch ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  ought  to  have  credit  for  what  work  he  does  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  does  as  much  work  as  this  fellow  that  you  hire 
to  do  the  work,  it  is  costing  him  as  much  as  it  costs  you.  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  question :  Is  it  not  generally  taken  and  accepted  among 
sheepmen  that  the  entire  lamb  crop  is  clear  velvet,  profit? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  a  single 
man  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  testify  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I  inquire  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  Albuquerque  part  of  my  time,  and  part  of  my  time 
in  Las  Lunas. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  live  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  your  full  cost  of  living  more  than  that  of 
this  fellow  who  has  2,000  head.  You  coimt  in  your  living  in  Albu- 
querque, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  other  business  besides  my  sheep  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  nobody  who  ever  reasons  about  the 
thing  ever  expects  mutton  or  beef  or  com  or  wheat  or  any  ordinary 
product  the  people  eat  to  be  as  cheap  any  more  as  it  has  been  in  the 
davs  gone  bv,  at  any  time,  under  any  system  of  tariff,  or  anything 
else?  *^ 

Mr.  Luna.  I  believe  that  is  considered  to  be  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  the  people  living  in  town  have  multiplied  so 
much  that  they  have  got  to  eat  along  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  you 
do  not  have  any  idea,  if  we  put  wool  on  the  free  list  absolutely,  that 
wool  or  sheep  would  ever  go  oack  to  the  prices  paid  in  1893  and  1894, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  believe  they  would  in  our  Territory. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  people  have  to  eat  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  They  might  eat  mutton,  but  then  you  could  not  afford  to 
run  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  raise  sheep  out  there  primarily  for  the  wool? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  mutton  part  of  it  is  simply  an  incident  of  the 
wool  business? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  sold  mutton  at  that  time  also. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  raise  the  sheep  for  the  wool,  and  what- 
ever you  get  out  of  the  mutton  comes  as  an  incidental  profit,  does  it 
not?     That  is  practically  about  your  situation? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  the  wool  never  has  covered  the  expense. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  another  mystery  that  hap- 
pened here.  The  lowest  that  sheep  ever  did  get  since  the  discovery 
of  America  and  of  New  Mexico  was  $1  a  head,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Between  75  cents  and  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  sheep  are  about  half  as  big  as  Ohio  sheep,  are 
they  not? 
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Mr.  Luna.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  GiARK.  And  yet  a  very  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  came -in 
here  and  said  that  Ohio  sheep  sold  in  1894  for  50  cents  a  head.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or.  two  abent 
the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  West.  Are  more  sheep. raised. in 
your  country  than  wereten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.  In  1907  and  1908  we  had  about  a  million 
more  sheep  than  we  did  in  1904. 

Mr.  Grumpackbr.  About,  a  million  more  in  New  Mexioo? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GBfDMFACKBR.  Do  you  know  about  the  growth  of  the  induslfy 
in  other  western  States- and  Territories?     Has  it  grown  or  decreased? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  it  has  grown  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  think  about  the  future,  in  view  of 
changing  conditions?  At  the  present  prices  of'  wool  and-  mutton,  in 
your  opinion,  will  the  flocks  increase  in>number  and  size  or  will  they 
greatly  diminish? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  they  will  increase  in  number:  We  will  not  be 
able  to  run  such  large  herds,  but  there  will  be  more  small  men  who 
will  go  in  the' business. 

Mr.  Grumpackbr.  But  if  the  prices  should  be  materially  reduced, 
either  of  wool  or  mutton,  what  would  be  the  eflfect? 

Mr.  Luna.  Everybody  would  want  to  get  out  of  business;  there 
would  be  a  decrease,'  of  course.  In  New  Mexico  we  could  not  stand 
a' reduction  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  You  know,  we  do  not  raise  nearly  enough  wool 
in. this  country  for  our  own  consumption. 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  And  probably  never  will  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  never  will. 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  The  mutton  market  has  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  sheep  industry  as  the  wool  market? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  They  raise  for  both  products,  mutton  and  wool? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  for  both  products  in  New  Mexico.  We  can 
raise  only  clothing  wool,  on  account  of  our  climatic  conditions;  the 
fine  sheep  do  not  do  well  in  New  Mexico.  We  raise  medium  sheep 
that  will  shear  between  5  and  6  pounds  of  wool,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  fair  mutton  sheep. 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  If  present  conditions,  present  prices,  for  wool 
and  mutton  continue,  there  is  no  time  in  the  future  that  you  can 
see  where  our  people  will  raise  wool  enough  to  supply  the  home 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  P'oRDNEY.  The  srentleman  from  Gonnecticut  has  fi inured  out 
that  you  are  a  cent  a  pound  on  your  wool  worse  off  than  you  were 
when  you  got  4  cents  a  pound  for  it.  I  want  to  ask  you  under  which 
of  the  two  conditions  did  you  make  the  most  money;  when  you  were 
getting  4^  cents  a  pound  for  your  wool,  in  180:3  and  1894,  or  the  last 
ten  years,  whon  you  have  been  ireUinir  from  12  to  15  cents? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  the  last  ten  years.  We  did  not  make  any  money  iii 
that  time. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  you  answened  his  question  very  short,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  LiTNA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  else  made  any  money  in  anythinij  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  was  a  loss  to  us  to  be  in  the  business.  Wo  oould  not 
get  out  of  it.  We  were  carried  by  the  merchants  and  banks  through 
those  years. 

Mr.  Clak.  Could  you  pet  any  money  out  of  a  bank  along  in- the 
panic  year,  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1893? 

Mr.  Clark.  June,  July,  August,  and  September,.  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  not  1893;  I  could  not  get  any. 

Mr.  Clakk.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  could  not  get  it  out  with 
a  "  jimmy." 

Mr.  Luna.  I  got  money  from  private  individuals. 

Mr.  Clash.  Nobody  was  making  any  money  aloBg  about  that' time 
that  you  know  of  in < anything? 

Mr.  Luna.  They  were' not  in  the  same  position*  that  the  sheep  men 
were,  because  the  ranges  had  not  been  hurt  as  much. 

Mr.  Ci^RRw  Yon^say  you  did'not/  make  any- tten^  but  you^are  mak- 
ing money  now  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  am  making  a  fair  profit  on  my  invedrtment. 

Mr.  Clahk.  How  much  do  you  say  ^ou  are  making,  Mr.  Luna? 

Mr.  Luna.  T  figure  that  I  am  making  10  per  cent  on  my  invest- 
meot* 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  you  have  an  idea  of  coming  in  and  getting  us  to 
fix  it  so  that  you  will  make  some  more? 

Mr.  Luna.*  I  think  that  a  man  in  that  business,  where  he  takes  so 
much  risk,  ought  to  get  more.  The  risk  in  the  sheep  business  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  business.  As  I  say,  in  1889,  in  two 
months.  I  lost  60  per  cent  of  mv  capital,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1889? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  A  snowstorm.  In  1893.  on  account  of  the  drought,  I 
last  30  per  cent.  We  have  a  drought  in  New  Mexico  about  every 
other  year.    We  have  to  contend  with  those  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  not  made  preparation  to  get  fodder? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  can  not,  sir.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can  raise 
hay  out  there  where  we  raise  our  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  not  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  that  on  the  bottoms.  You  see,  we  run  our 
sheep  up  in  the  mountains.  That  is  about  the  only  place  we  can 
run  them  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  are  making  about  10  per  cent  now.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  being  frank  enough  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Really  what  you  wanted  to  do  was  to  come  in  here  and 
induce  Congress  to  fix  it  so  you  could  make  more.  That  is  what  you 
intended  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  because,  as  I  say,  the  risk  in  the  businc'ss  is 
more  than  you  have  in  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ouestion.  Have  you  ever  lived 
anywhere  else  except  in  New  Mexico: 
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Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  was  bom  and  raised  in  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  average 
risks  of  ordinary  farming  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  except  by  reading. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  there  is  no  use  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  more 
risks  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  wethers  produce  more  wool  than  the  ewes,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes ;  some  not  very  much  more.  You  take  a  wether  up 
to  3  years  old,  it  produces  more  than  a  ewe  of  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  wether  makes  a  larger  mutton  than  the  ewe, 
does  it  not? 
Mr.  Luna.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  sell  all  your  wethers  as  lambs? 
Mr.  Luna.  We  sell  all  our  wethers  as  lambs,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Randell.  That  means  that  so  far  as  your  raising  sheep  is  con- 
cerned, your  principal  item  of  calculation  is  mutton.    If  you  looked 
principally  to  the  wool,  you  would  save  the  wether  for  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  takes,  as  I  say,  the  wool 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand,  but  your  principal  item  of  profit  is 
the  mutton,  and  the  next  item  is  the  wool,  with  you  ? 
Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  wool  were  the  main  product  and  mutton  the  sec- 
ondary product,  then  the  principal  thing  to  do  would  be  to  keep  all 
the  sheep  until  just  before  they  got  too  old  to  make  mutton,  and  then 
put  them  on  the  market;  would  that  not  be  the  principal  action? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  could  not  do  that  effectively,  oecause  we  could  not 
get  our  sheep  fine  enough. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States  the  principal 
sheep  raisers  sell,  as  a  rule,  lambs,  except  the  ewes  they  want  to  keep 
for  breeding  purposes,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  do  that  to  pay  expenses,  be- 
cause wool  alone  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  wool  alone  does  not  pay  the  expenses? 
Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  wool  is  not  the  first  item,  but  the  mutton  is 
first  and  the  wool  second.    Is  that  not  the  fact  about  it? 
Mr.  Litna.  Yes.  sir.    Of  course,  we  breed  for  both. 
Mr.  Randel.  You  say  you  had  the  question  of  a  drought  in  1893? 
Mr.  Luna.  In  1893,  no;  we  did  not  have  very  much  of  a  drought  in 
1893,  we  had  a  panic. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  drought  in  1893,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1903,  in  1905  also. 
Mr.  Randell.  In  1893  you  had  the  panic? 
Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  the  price  of  sheep  been  gradually  rising 
since  the  spring  of  1893,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded you  ? 
Mr.  Luna.  Since  1893? 
Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  think  he  quite  stated  it  that  way. 
Mr.  Luna.  The  price  of  sheep  has  not  increased  very  much  since 
1893,  until,  I  think,  about  1898  was  when  the  price  increased. 
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Mr.  Randell.  That  is  when  cotton  went  up,  in  1898,  and  wool 
also? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eandell.  From  1893  to  1898  was  there  not  a  gradual  rise  in 
wool  and  cotton  from  about  4^  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  of  a  rise  from  1893  to 
1897;  no.  ^ 

Mr.  Randei^l.  And  cotton  was  about  4,  44,  and  5  cents  a  pound 
along  in  that  time — say,  in  1896, 1897,  and  1898;  or  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  then,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  At  any  rate,  the  prices  of  sheep  and  wool  have  been 
gradually  rising  since  1893;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Luna.  Smce  1897,  I  think. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  said  a  while  ago  in  1893. 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1897, 1  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandeix.  What  is  the  naine  of  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded this  witness? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Luna.  He  is  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Eandetx.  Mr.  Calderhead  seemed  to  misunderstand.  I  did  not 
want  to  misquote  the  gentleman.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Johnston 
one  question  to  see  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  ask  nim. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Mr.  jTohnston,  am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
you  said  the  price  of  wool  and  sheep  had  been  gradually  rising  since 
1893? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  I  said  since  1897  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease, and  I  desired  to  quote  the  price  in  1893,  but  I  think  the  chair- 
man stoppai  me  from  going  back  to  that  date. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  noticed  that  at  the  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  him  state  what  the  price  was  from  1893  to  1897,  but  I  suppose 
Mr.  Luna  can  state  that.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Ean- 
dell. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Just  in  a  moment  Then,  as  it  is  a  general  condition 
all  over  the  country  among  sheep  raisers  that  they  sell  their  lambs, 
except  such  as  they  keep  for  raising  purposes,  and  that  mutton  is  the 
first  consideration  and  wool  the  next,  can  you  give  us  any  method 
whereby  we  may  expect  to  assist  in  any  way,  by  law,  the  building  up 
of  the  sheep  business  in  this  country,  speaking  as  a  wool  producer  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  There  is  not  enough  wool  raised  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  an  industry  that  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Eandell.  If  you  put  a  tariff  on  wool,  it  would  injure  the 
manufacturers,  perhaps  kill  the  wool  manufactures  in  the  country, 
unless  you  put  a  tariff  on  their  produce.  If  the  tariff  is  on  wool,  it 
must  go  clear  on  through;  that  is  the  theory,  and  that  would  main- 
tain a  permanent  tariff  on  the  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  would  want  protection 
enough  to  protect  their  labor,  the  difference  between  the  labor  of  this 
country  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  that  would  cost 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  buy  the  wool  products  in  the 
extra  price  they  would  have  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  think  that  the  masses  of  people  have  to  pay 
any  more  for  goods  than  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off. 
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Mr.  Randbll.  Then  the  tariff  does  not  make  any  greater  price. 
You  say  you  do  not  get  any  more  for  the  wool  by  reason  of  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Lt-na.  Yes,  sir;  I  get  more  for  my  wool. 

Mr.  Raxdbll.  Then  the  manufacturer  does  not  get  any  more  for 
his  product  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  He  does  not  get  any  m0ie, 
does  he? 

Mr.  LiNA.  Yes;  I  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Randell.  Who  pays  it?  Is  it  not  the  man  who  oonsomes  or 
buys  the  goods? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  some  of  it 

Mr.  Randbll.  Who  pays- it  if  he  does  not?  You  do  not  pay  it, 
do  you,  except  as  you  buy  and  consume? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  suppose  the  consumer  pays  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  it  would  come  out  of  the  masses  of  the  people; 
then  it  would  cost  them,  would  it  not  ?  Have  you  erer  finned'  now 
much  it  would  cost  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  pay  for  the  wood  industry  being '  pampered  f  by 
law  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Randbll.  You i have  never  figarad  that* at  all? 

Mr.  IbuNA.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  other  proposition  is  this:.  Suppose  the  toriff 
were  taken  off  wool  without  bein^  taken  off  wool  manulactQres, 
would  that  materially,  in  your  opinion,  injure  the  sheep  industryf 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  catch  >  that  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  wool,  would  that  materi- 
ally injure  the  sheep  industry? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  mutton,  which  is  the  prime  purpose  of  your 
business,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  it  a  paying  business? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  anybody  staying 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  pastures  are  being  gradually  taken  off,  say,  and 
without  the  tariff  on  wool  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable 
to  raise  sheep  in  small  flocte.  as  they  would  have  to  be  raised? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Randeix.  But  at  the  present  rate  it  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  the  present  rate  there  is  a  reasonable  profit  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  question  about  this  drought  busi- 
ness. Does  that  grow  out  of  insufficient  quantity  of  food  or  an  in- 
sufficient quantity  of  water,  or  both? 

Mr.  Luna.  Both,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  remedy  the  insufficient  quantity  of  water,  can 
you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  that  can  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  insufficient  quantity  of  food  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  you  overstock  the  ranges,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  there  ever  come  a  drouth  so  that  there  is  not 
grass  raised  out  there? 
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Mr.  Luna.  We  have  a  drouth  there  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory no  grass  grows  at  all,  and  we  have  to  move.  We  have  to  move 
to  other  parts. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  raise  feed  enough  to  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  LiJNA.  No,  sir;  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  the  irrigation  business  was  producing  an 
immense  amount  of  feed  out  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  as  yet.    It  is  a  new  industry  with  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  down  there? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  grass  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  the  only  kind,  sir,  and  we  do  not  raise  very 
much  of  that  That  is  only  raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  (iraude 
and  some  other  valleys- 
Mr.  Calderhead.  You  do  not  raise  it  to  feed  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  people  of  New  Mexico  raised  enough  grass,  as 
the  people  of  Idaho  do,  to  take  care  of  their  sheep,  would  not  that 
increase  your  profits  enough  to  make  the  tariff  of  no  concern? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  conditions  in  New  Mexico  are  such  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  Where  we  run  our  sheep  we  run  from  150  to 
180  miles  awav  from  the  valleys  out  in  the  mountains,  where  you 
can  not  raise  alfalfa,  and  to  freight  it  out  there  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. The  feed  that  we  use  for  our  horses  we  haul  from  the  railroad ; 
in  my  instance  I  haul  80  and  100  miles,  which  makes  it  very  exj^en- 
sive,  and  vou  could  not  do  that  and  feed  sheep.  There  is  no  way  that 
you  could  provide  for  the  winter  months;  it  would  not  pay  to  feed 
in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  not  raise  stuff  enough  out  there  to  feed  your 
horses? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  some  instances  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Idaho  men  in  the 
matter  of  climate,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  warmer  in  New  Mexico  than  it  is  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  any  warmer,  but  we  have  not  the 
valleys  or  the  water  or  the  land  that  will  produce  alfalfa  where  our 
ranges  are.     You  see,  our  stock  ranges  are  out  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  Idaho  a  better  sheep  country  than  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  if  you  are  making  10  per  cent,  Johnson  and 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  up  there  ought  to  get  rich,  ought  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I- do  not  Iniow  what  their  expense  is.  Of  courj^o,  their 
expenses  are  heavier  than  ours.    They  pay  more  wages  than  we  do. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  How  many  months  of  the  year  do  you  use  the  for- 
est reserves? 

Mr.  Luna.  Five  months, 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Clark's  question,  you  said  the 
price  of  sheep  was  about  75  cents  a  head  in  1893. and  1894? 

Mr.  Clark.  No:  he  said  from  75  cents  to  >$1. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  age  were  the  sheep  that  could  be  sold  for 
75  cents  ? 
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Mr.  Luna.  Ordinary  sheep,  from  1  to  5  years  old. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  was  the  price  of  lambs  then? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  price  of  lambs  was  from  75  cents  to  $1.  A  lamb 
was  worth  as  much  as  a  ewe  then. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  did  you  do  with  your  sheep  in  1894  and 
1895? 

Mr.  Luna.  Sold  them  to  feeders. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Did  you  keep  your  flocks  up? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  our  flocks  were  decreased.  We  had  to  sell  lambs, 
the  ewe  and  wether  lambs  both,  to  try  and  pay  expenses.  We  did 
not  save  any  ewe  lambs  during  those  years;  we  could  not  save  any. 
We  had  to  sell  ewe  lambs,  together  with  the  wether  lambs,  in  order 
to  pay  expenses. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  wool  did  not  pay  the  expenses? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Did  it  ever  pay  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  never  does? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  does  not;  and  now,  since  the  tariflf  is  put 
on,  since  the  Dingley  bill,  the  wool  and  the  mutton,  the  wether  lambs 
that  we  sell,  about  pay  expenses,  and  you  have  your  ewe  lambs  as  a 
profit,  which  enables  a  person  to  increase  his  flocks  in  that  way — ^those 
who  wish  to  increase  them — and  those  who  wish  to  sell  them  take  that 
as  a  profit. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  on  wool  in  1893  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price  of  mutton,  did  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  it  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  In  the  spring  of  1893  you  sold  lambs  at  from  75 
cents  to  $1  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kandell.  For  mutton? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  At  that  time  you  had  a  tariff  on  wool,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  And  had  had  it  for  years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Did  the  tariff  on  wool  make  the  price  of  lambs  as 
high  as  75  cents  to  $1  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  course,  at  that  time  there  was  not  as  much  mutton 
used ;  there  was  not  as  much  demand  for  mutton  as  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Eandell.  There  was  not  as  much  demand  for  mutton? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  And  the  lambs  for  mutton  simply  sold  for  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  price  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  And  with  the  tariff  on  wool  at  that  time  you  sold 
your  lambs  for  mutton  from  75  cents  to  $1  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1893;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  In  the  spring  of  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  in  the  fall  of  1803.  We  do  not  sell  lambs  in  the 
spring;  we  sell  our  lambs  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Eandell.  What  did  you  sell  your  lambs  for  in  the  fall  of  1892? 

Mr.  Luna.  1892? 
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Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  be  positive,  sir.  I  think  we  got  something 
like  $1.25  or  $1.50. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Do  you  recollect  about  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  am  not  positive ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  the  price  of  lambs  go  down  any  more  than  the 
price  of  any  other  things  that  you  know  of  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  they  did  in  1893. 

Mr.  Randell.  From  the  fall  of  1892  to  the  fall  of  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes;  they  went  down  considerably  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Luna. 

(Mr.  Luna  submitted  the  following  paper,  which  is  here  printed 
in  the  record  in  full :) 

Investment : 

2,000  ewes,  at  $3 $0,000 

Headquarter  ranch,  including  windmill,  tank,  and  sheep  pens 2,  OiX> 

Total _* .     S.  000 

Expenses : 

Use  of  rams  for  one  year 300 

2  herders,  1  at  $20  and  1  at  $25  per  month 540 

Supplies  for  men,  $40  per  month 480 

Pack  animals  and  camp  outfit 240 

Extra  help  for  lambing,  12  men,  for  forty-five  days 540 

Grazing  fees  In  forest  reserves 140 

Dipping  sheep 120 

Freighting  wool  from  ranch  to  railroad 50 

Shearing  expenses 120 

Incidental  expenses,  Including  taxes 180 

Total 2,710 

Income: 

2,000  sheep,  5  pounds  each— 10,000  iK)unds,  at  14  cents 1,400 

65  per  cent  lambs,  1,300  head. 

60  per  cent  lambs  for  sale,  7S0  head,  at  $2 1,560 

Total 2,960 

Profit,  520  lambs  for  Interest  on  Investment,  less  10  per  cent  to  make  up  loss 
for  the  year  on  original  numl)er.     Net  profit.  320  ewe  lambs. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  W.  KELLEY,  OF  LAS  VEGAS,  N.  MEX. 

The  Chatbman.  You  are  a  woolgrower,  Mr.  Kelley? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  we  come  here  to  present  our 
grievances  before  your  committee  and  appeal  for  the  present  pro- 
tection on  our  product,  which  is  principally  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  I  want  to  say  to  those  people 
here  who  can  not  be  reached  this  morning  that  the  committee  will 
.  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  The  condition  of  the  business,  I  think, 
in  the  House  is  such  that  the  committee  can  take  a  recess  until  2,  so 
that  when  we  take  a  recess  we  will  take  it  until  that  hour.  Proceed 
now,  Mr.  Kelley. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Our  industry  in  New  Mexico  is  wool — our  principal 
industry  there.  We  have  about  four  and  one-half  million  sheep,  and 
we  are  affected  very  much  by  any  agitation  or  prospect  of  lowering  the 
tariff.  We  are  peculiarly  situated  down  in  New  Mexico.  We  are  in 
an  arid  country ;  our  wools  there  are  not  the  same  class  of  wool  that 
is  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
greater  sink;  it  is  a  sandy,  barren  country.  We  have  to  cover  more 
country  to  raise  the  same  wool.  I  have  two  bands  of  sheep  that  I  have 
been  running  for  a  good  many  years.  I  often  buy  up  wethers  and 
run  them  as  well.  If  the  present  duty  of  11  cents  was  reduced  our 
business  would  not  be  profitable.  If  it  was  not  for  our  mutton,  we 
could  not  make  any  money  on  wool,  even  with  the  present  duty.  Our 
cost  of  living  and  labor  and  our  general  expenses  have  advanced, 
owing  to  drought,  restricted  regions,  and  having  to  pay  for  ransre  in 
the  forest  reserves,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  ask  you  men  to  con- 
sider our  case  in  New  Mexico.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  You 
might  say  we  are  just  starting.  We  are  a  Territory  as. yet;  we  hope 
we  will  not  be  always,  and  our  sheep  conditions  in  that  section  of  the 
country  warrant  all  the  protection  we  can  get.  We  need  it.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  go  into  my  own  individual  case?  I  am  dealing  with 
general  conditions  of  the  Territory  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  there? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir ;  alfalfa  is  only  raised  along  the  streams  where 
they  can  irrigate. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  raise  any? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  have  not  any  land  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  any  fodder? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  subject  to  drought? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  are.  I  could  give  you  an  example  right  now  in 
my  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  "SMien  did  you  have  the  last  drought  that  was 
particularly  disastrous  to  your  flocks? 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  spring.    We  did  not  raise  25  per  cent  of  lambs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  lose  any  sheep? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  we  lost  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  old 
sheep  on  account  of  the  drought. 

The  Chairman.  "When  did  you  have  one  before  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  had  a  drought  in  1903,  a  very  severe  one. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  a  similar  loss  then? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes;  in  1903  we  had  a  very  big  loss;  we  did  not 
make  any  lambs  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  before  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  it  was  1889. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  had  the  three  in  the  last  nineteen 
years. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  it  was  1889  or  1890  we  had. the  severe  drought, 
and  then  again  we  had  a  drought  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  found  any  way  yet  to  provide 
against  that? 

Mr.  Kellby.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  against  ithat.  Our  Tains 
come  in  seasons. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  have  to  feed  the  sheep  except  in  a 
drought? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  do  not  have  anything  to  feed  them  on. 

The'  Chairman.  I  say,  when  you  do  not  have  a  drought,  do  you 
have  to  feed  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  if  you  had  any? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  it,  but  if  we  had  it,  we  would 
feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  you  had  it,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
feed  them  except  in  drought  f 

Mr.  Kfj.TiEY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  you  have  to  provide  against  in  the  way 
of  feeding  them  in  drought? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  not  yet  developed  any  fodder  that 
will  grow  there? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No  ;  the  only  thing  they  can  raise  is  the  natural  grass 
on  the  high,  sandy  prairies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  to  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  KJELLEY.  Where  we  can  irrigate,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  irrigating?" 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  can  not  raise  that  without  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  in  your  country. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  only  talking  for  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  you  if  they  ever  tried  it  there? 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  have  tried  it,  but  it  will  not  grow. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  raise  grass  in  which  to  pasture  the 
sheep,  I  do  not  know  why  you  can  not  raise  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  will  have  to  go  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  they  ever  feed  the  sheep  on  the 
grass,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  spoke  about  the  drought  this  spring.  We  had  no 
rains  up  until  the  l7th  of  July.  Then  during  July  and  August  we 
had  bountiful  rains  that  made  the  grass  just  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  and  we  have  got  fine  winter  feed  right  now,  but  we  had 
nothing  for  the  sheep  to  eat  up  until  the  middle  of  July. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  ever  tried,  in  Mexico,  the  experiment  of 
raising  kafiir  corn,  or  any  of  these  things  that  are  said  to  be  suitable 
to  semiarid  regions? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Clark,  where  we  can  irrigate;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Without  irrigation? 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  can  not  raise  it  upon  those  dry  plains. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  run  your  sheep  on  the  range,  the  high  ground  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  any  place  else  to  run  tnem. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  driving  at  was,  if  you  do  raise  anything, 
or  can  raise  anything,  or  ever  tried  to  raise  anything? 

Mr.  K^ELLEY.  We  have  tried  where  we  can  irrigate. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  can  not  raise  anything  without  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  drj'-farming  process  that  they  are  starting  now 
is  fine  when  it  rains. 

r,i.'n«  -TARIFF  -No.  31 -OS :{ 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  think  myself  that  the  dry  farming  is  very  much 
overrated  without  rain ;  that  is  my  guess  about  it.  [Laughter.]  You 
iave  two  bands  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Kellby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sheep  business? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Since  1884. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  money  in  1884? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  made  money  and  we  have  lost  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  whole,  taking  it  from  the  time  you  went  into 
the  business  down  to  the  present  day,  you  have  made  plenty  of  money, 
liave  you  not? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  w^illing  to  sell  out  now — ^glad  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  are  not  willing  to  sell  out  for  what 
^rou  started  in  with. 

Mr.  ICelley.  I  started  in  with  these  dollar  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1884? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  away  back  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  a  high  tariff  on  wool? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  what  we  had  then?  We  had  out  in 
New  Mexico  sheep  that  we  had  to  breed  up,  and  I  think  that  was  all 
they  were  worth. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  sheep,  then,  that  this  distinguished  Ohio  states- 
man was  talking  about  selling  at  50  cents  a  head  were  liable  to  be 
Mexican  sheep? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Ohio  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear,  in  your  lifetime,  of  any  sheep  sell- 
ing at  50  cents? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  bought  10,000  head  of  sheep  in  Arizona  for  50  cents 
a  head,  as  good  as  any  sheep  that  were  ever  raised. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  During  the  panic  in  1893,  and  they  were  as  good  as 
Any  sheep  sold  in  Ohio,  and  I  sold  them  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Kelley.  One  dollar  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  pretty  good  making,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes;  I  took  advantage  of  opportunities. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  under  a  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  panic  was  under  a  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  brought  it  around? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  high  tariff  brought  it  around.  [Laughter.]  It 
is  a  historic  fact.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  with  you,  but  the  panic 
did  come  under  a  high  tariff,  no  matter  what  produced  it.  It  was 
under  high  tariff.     Do  you  raise  sheep  for  mutton  or  wool  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  principal  crop? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The*' principal  crop  is  the  wool  first,  and  then  the 
mutton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  all  your  lambs  clear  profit? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir;  out  in  our  country  we  do  not  have  these  80 
and  90  per  cent  crops  of  lambs.  If  we  get  55,  60,  or  65  we  think  we 
are  doing  fine. 

Mr.  Clark.  Eighty  or  90  per  cent  of  lambs  are  dropped,  are  they 
not? 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Not  with  us. 

Mr.   Clark.  Is  that  because   you   do   not  have   rams  enough?' 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  B^ELLEY.  No ;  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  have  rams  enough. 
Mr.  Clabk.  Have  you  graded  your  sheep  up  so  that,  sheep  for 
sheep,  they  compare  favorably  with  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas 
sheep  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No;  we  can  not  hold  a  candle  to  Missouri  sheep.  Our 
sheep  do  not  belong  in  the  class  with  the  blue-grass  sheep. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  thought,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Our  sheep  are  not  mutton  sheep ;  they  are  crossed  with 
merinos.    Your  men  come  in  and  buy  our  sheep  for  feeders. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  there  are  thousands  oi  them  come  to  my  dis- 
trict very  frequently. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  know  very  well  that  we  have  different  cases 
there.    New  Mexico  is  a  big  State — ^will  be,  I  should  have  said. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  am  going  to  help  you  get  in  this  winter. 
Mr.  Kelley.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  do  that  much  for  you  anyway. 
Mr.  KIelley.  The  climatic  conditions  there  are  such  that  we  can 
not  raise  sheep  in  one  part  the  same  as  we  can  in  another.  You  take 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory :  There  are  great,  vast  stretches  of 
country  there  that  a  sheep  can  not  exist  in.  It  would  take  20  acres 
for  a  sheep,  where  in  other  places-it  will  take  10  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman  Payne  kept  asking  you  about  fodder. 
That  term  has  one  meaning  in  the  East  and  an  entirely  different 
meaning  out  with  us.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  misled  by  his  asking 
you  about  fodder.  West  of  the  Mississippi  nobody  would  ever  talk 
about  hay  being  fodder.  You  do  not  have  anything  to  feed  the  sheep 
on  except  the  range? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No;  we  do  not  fatten  anything  in  our  country,  but 
sell  to  the  feeders.    You  know  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly  well.    Thousands  of  them  come  to 
my  country  and  my  district,     i  ou  have  two  bands  of  sheep ;  that  is 
about  4,000? 
Mr.  Kelley.  Four  thousand  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  a  Question  of  Mr.  Luna  if  he  has  not  left 
the  room ;  and  if  he  has,  I  will  ask  this  gentleman.    How  much  per 
cent  did  you  make  off  your  sheep  this  year,  Mr.  Kelley  ? 
Mr.  Ejblley.  I  am  Behind. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  the  hole? 
Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  in  the  hole. 
Mr.  Clark.  With  this  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  why?    I  did  not  raise  any  lambs. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  have  droughts  in  New  Mexico  any  more 
than  we  have  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Mispissippi  Valley,  but  I 
know  we  had  an  awful  drought  this  spring  in  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  have  any  iambs;  that  was  the  trouble? 
Mr.  Kelley.  I  say  we  had  about  25  per  cent,  but  we  had  little  ani- 
mals that  the  other  feeders  would  not  give  me  50  cents  a  head  for. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year? 
Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  net  profit? 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  I  made  about  $1,100  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  how  much  the  amount  of  money 
was.    How  much  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Eight  or  10  per  cent  on  my  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  most  you  ever  made  in  any  one  year; 
how  much  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  never  made,  counting  my  land  investment  and  my 
labor,  over  10  per  cent  in  the  sheep  business  since  I  have  been  in  it, 
except  when  I  speculated  and  bought  some  of  these  sheep  at  50  cents 
and  sold  them,  which  was  not  a  growing  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  does  not  count.  If  you  were  lucky,  you  were 
lucky,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  mere  speculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  time  you  went  into  the  business  in  1884  have 
you  not  averaged  over  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Oh,  no.  During  the  free-trade  days,  when  we  had 
wool  selling  for  4  and  5  cents  a  pound,  we  all  ran  behind. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Luna,  and  maybe 
you  can  tell  me  just  as  well,  was  this:  He  said  that  several  years  ago, 
ten  or  twelve  or  some  time  back,  two  men  would  take  care  of  4,000 
sheep,  as  I  understood  him. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Three  thousand.  The  two  men  would  take  care  of 
3,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Anyhow,  the  number  of  men  has  doubled  up  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sheep.     How  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Bjelley.  You  see,  our  country  was  thinly  settled. 

The  people  are  coming  in  and  taking  up  the  country.  We  have 
100,000  new  population  in  the  last  five  years,  and  they  have  been 
taking  up  this  range,  and  we  have  to  run  our  sheep  in  smaller  bands 
in  order  to  keep  them  alive.  That  is  exactly  the  reason.  Formerly 
I  bought  a  big  Dunch  of  wethers  one  year  and  I  ran  them  5,000  in  a 
herd,  and  I  would  put  5,000  under  three  men,  but  I  could  not  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  sheep  in  New  Mexico  is  nearly  one-half 
bigger  than  the  average  sheep  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  breeding  them  up  with  bucks  brought 
in  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  KIelley.  We  have  been  getting  them  bigger  in  size. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  a  Shropshire,  and  woidd  it  not  increase  the 
size  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  would  not  have  a  pure  Shropshire  herd  of  sheep 
imless  you  had  about  40  men  keeping  them  together.  The  Shrop- 
shires  are  not  good  for  ranges ;  they  are  good  for  closed  fields. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  send  back  over  to  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  Illinois  and  that  country  and  get  these  Shropshire 
bucks  and  these  other  big  buclra? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  get  Rambouillet  and  Lincoln  crossed  for  our 
range  bands.    These  Shropshires  do  not  make  range  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question  and  I  will  let  you  go.  How  does 
it  happen  that  with  these  herders  out  with  the  bands  of  sheep  that 
the  wolves  and  other  pestiferous  animals  kill  so  many  of  your  sheep? 
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Mr.  Kktj.ky.  The  coyotes  will  sneak  up  and  after  the  sheep  are 
bedded  down  will  nip  off  a  lamb  or  an  old  ewe,  and  you  can  not 
prevent  it 

Mr.  Clark.  The  herders  can  not  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  herders  may  be  asleep. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

COMMrTTBE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Friday^  December  11^  1908. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  will  hear 
you  further  now,  Mr.  Miles. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  E.  MILES. 

Mr.  Miles.  Dt)  you  want  to  swear  me,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Miles.  I  thank  you  for  swearing  mo.  It  eases  my  conscience. 
A  representative  of  an  organization  of  100  importers  and  ex- 
porters wished  to  present  certain  evidence  to  the  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  to  me  said  he  would  lose  his  financial  standing 
and  be  financially  ruined,  possibly,  if  he  appeared  in  person  before 
you ;  and  so,  with  that  explanation,  trusting  to  the  committee  to  pro- 
tect him  fairly,  he  asked  me  to  present  copies  of  invoices  from  his 
books,  concerning  which  I  believe  I  can  satisfy  the  committee  by  affi- 
davits or  otherwise,  as  the  chairman  may  desire,  as  to  their  authen- 
ticity and  propriety. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  the  copies  from  his  books? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  ne  handed  them  to  me;  and  I  will  send  you 
affidavits  as  to  the  propriety  or  advise  you  otherwise.  I  hear  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  from  others 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  very  high  standing,  and  he  represents  an 
organization,  as  I  say,  of  a  hundred  members. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  with  all  that  business  is  that  if  the 
committee  receives  a  confidential  communication  and  prepares  a  bill 
and  they  are  asked  on  what  basis  they  acted,  they  can  only  say  that 
it  is  on  a  confidential  communication  of  some  party.  We  will  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Mn^».  Yes;  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  gentleman  will  come  up  here  and  stand 
behind  it  and  make  the  statement,  it  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  when  it  is  presented  in  this  way,  and  I  hope  you  can  persuade 
him  to  come  before  the  committee  and  verify  it  and  let  the  world 
know  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  thought  it  proper  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  aU  right;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Miles.  He  says  if  he  should  come  here  it  would  ruin  his  finan- 
cial standing. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Miles.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  had  the  man  himself  here,  it  -would  be 
much  more  satisfactory. 

^    Mr.  Miles.  I  am  very  sure  that  he  will  satisfy  the  committee  pri- 
vately. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  will  receive  any 
private  communications  from  anybody,  if  they  do  not  care  to  make 
them  public. 

Mr.  Miles.  A  copy  of  the  first  invoice  he  gives  us  is  for  files,  which 
shows  a  price  made  for  export  of  $193.28.  The  duty,  if  they  had 
been  imported,  would  have  been  $248.75. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  th/B  cost  of  files  where,  abroad,  that  you 
are  giving  the  figures  on  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  cost  at  New  York  or  at  the  American  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  show  the  quantities  and  sizes,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  gives  full  particulars,  sir;  it  is  a  complete  invoice. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  it  to  the  reporter  and  he  will  put  it  in  the 
record  in  the  proper  order. 

(The  invoice  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Mm  bastard  flies: 

15          15 

25 

25 

10 

5 

dozen. 

6            7 

8 

10 

12 

14 

7/—        8/6 

10/6 

15/- 

21/6 

30/— 

per  dozen. 

Flat  bastard  files: 

« 

10          10 

5 

5 

10 

6 

dozen. 

g//          7// 

S'' 

10^' 

12'^ 

14// 

7/—         8/6 

10/6 

15/- 

21/6 

30/— 

per  dozen. 

Regular  single-cut  taper  saw  flies : 

20           20 

15 

15 

10 

10 

10  doz  en 

3            3i 

4 

4i 

5 

5i 

6^' 

4/~        41- 

4/6 

5/- 

5/6 

6/6 

7/6  dozen. 

Slim  taper  saw  flies,  single  cut 

: 

20           20 

15 

15 

10 

10 

10  dozen. 

3             3* 

4 

^ 

5 

5i 

6^' 

4/—        4/—        4/6  5/—  5/6  6/3  6/6  dozen. 

£143  14  — 

■/.  70.5.  &  2i  per  cent,      39  18    8 

At  $4.84 1193.28 

Duty: 

115  dozen  7"  or  longer,  at  $1  per  dozen 115.00 

85  dozen  5''-6^  at  $0.75  per  dozen 63.75 

140  dozen  4^"  or  shorter,  at  $0.50  per  dozen 70.00 


248.75 

Mill  bastard  flies : 

15  15  25  25  10  5  dozen, 

g//  7//  8'^  lO'^  12'^  U^^ 


$3.50        $3.90        $4.30        $5.60        $7.50       $10. 70  dozen 
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Flat  bastard  flies: 

10  10  5  5  10  6  dozen, 

g//  7//  g//  10//  12''  14'' 


$4.30        $4.80        $5.30        $7.00  $9.70  $13. 30  dozen. 

Regular  single-cut  taper  saw  files: 

20  20  15  15  10  10  10  dozen. 

3"  31"  4"  4i"  6"  5}"  6" 


$2.10        $2.10        $2.20        $2.40  $2.60  $3.00  $3. 40  dozen. 

Slim  single-cut  taper  saw  files: 

20             20             15             15             10  10             10  dozen. 

3'^           31"            4"            4J"           5"  51^'  6" 


$2.10        $2.10        $2.20        $2.30       $2.50        $2.90       $3. 10  dozen. 

$1,282.50 
7.  70,  t'ff,  and  2  per  cent,       274.90 
Increase  over  export  price,  $193.28 — 40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  duty,  if  they  had  been  imported,  would  have  been 
$248.75.  The  price  against  the  American  consumer,  if  they  had  been 
bought  to  be  used  in  this  country,  on  the  basis  of  a  discount  from  the 
list  of  70  per  cent,  and  10,  and  10,  and  10,  and  2. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  files  they  were  ?  I  find 
in  the  tariff  here  provision  made  for  different  kinds  of  files  at  dif- 
ferent rates  of  duty.    This  reads : 

156.  Files,  file-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats,  of  all  cuts  and  kinds,  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length  and  under,  thirty  cents  per  dozen :  over  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  length  and  not  over  four  and  one-half  inches,  fifty  cents  per  dozen; 
over  four  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  under  seven  inches,  seventy-five 
cents  per  dozen ;  seven  inches  in  length  and  over,  one  dollar  per  dozen. 

Will  you  state  what  kind  of  files  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  of  26  different  lengths  and  sizes. 
The  price  to  the  domestic  consumer  on  this  invoice  is  $274.90,  or  40 
per  cent  more  than  the  price  for  ex]3ort.  This  could  be  verified  very 
easily  if  the  committee  would  investigate  what  is  called  the  file  trust, 
the  Nicholson  File  Company,  who  are  said  to  control  the  entire  file 
business  of  the  United  States. 

He  also  gives  me  his  price  for  export,  as  I  understand,  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Company  of  $3.20  on  corrugated  gal- 
vanized sheets,  the  domestic  price  being  $3.20  and  the  export  price 
$3.01  delivered  in  Asiatic  markets,  makmg  a  price  for  export  on  the 
basis  of  New  York  delivery  of  $2.71,  as  against  $3.20  against  the 
domestic  consumer,  or  18^  per  cent  more  against  the  domestic  con- 
sumer than  against  foreign  users.    Also  on  bar  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  in  connection  with  that,  on  files,  I 
find  that  there  are  very  few  imported  of  7  inches  in  length  and  over. 
The  price  is  about,  on  an  average,  $2.40,  although  it  runs  down  to 
$1.72  and  up  to  $2.55,  but  the  average  imported  price  is  about  that,, 
and  the  duty  33^  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalz£ll.  The  duty  is  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Miles.  On  bar  steel  the  price  is  $1.50.  That  corresponds 
with  my  books  and  my  cost  at  home,  and  the  foreign  price  delivered 
at  Asiatic  seaports  is  $1.50,  which,  on  the  basis  of  30  cents  for  freight. 
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•would  be  $1.20  export,  as  against  $1.50  domestic,  or  30  per  cent  more 
for  the  domestic  consumer  than  for  export. 

He  promises  to  give  us  many  more  invoices,  all  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  steel  products  are  sold  at  much  less  for  export  than  to  the 
domestic  consumer.  As  I  say,  I  present  that  evidence  upon  his 
request  only. 

A  gentleman  of  the  committee,  as  I  understood,  said  the  other  day 
that  almost  everything  was  labor;  that  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  was  mostly  in  labor.  I  thought  it  might  be  slightly  help- 
ful to  sug^st  to  the  committee  that  the  value  of  all  the  manufactured 
products  m  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
$14,800,000,000,  and  the  total  wages  paid  in  the  factories  in  the  United 
States  that  year  was  $2,600,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  total  wa^res 
in  all  manufacturing:  industries  are  20  per  cent  less  than  the  value 
•of  the  product. 

The  Chaibmax.  That  is  on  this  basis.  On  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  the  total  product  and  the  total  wages  are  inserted  in  the  census. 
You  follow  that  pig  iron  until  it  gets  to  be  cutlery,  and  every  process 
is  stated  as  a  separate  manufacture,  and  the  value  of  material  goes 
in  and  also  the  value  of  the  wages  in  that  particular  line  of  manu- 
facture, and  that  is  the  reason  you  get  so  small  a  percentage  of  labor 
to  the  value  of  the  material ;  whereas  if  you  took  the  pig  iron  and 
followed  it  through  the  cutlery,  you  would  get  a  very  high  percentage 
of  wages.    You  see  the  point  I  am  getting  at  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  in  a  general  way  only  that  I  offer 
the  presumptive  evidence  that  wages  are  not  by  any  means  the  total 
of  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  furnish  us  any  evidence 
on  that  subject,  for  the  reason  that  the  piece  of  cutlery  may  represent 
75  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  of  wages,  all  the  way  from  the  iron  ore 
until  it  gets  into  cutlery,  and  in  the  census  it  only  figures  for  the 
wage  in  the  cutlery  factory. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  steel  as  it  goes  in  there  and  the  goods 
or  the  raw  material.    That  is  the  difficulty  with  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  if  you  put  on  only  sufficient  to  protect  the 
-work  in  the  cutlery  factory  on  that  article,  then  you  would  cut  out 
everything  below  them  and  you  would  stop  their  business;  do  you 
see? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  might  be 
of  some  interest  to  apply  that  principle  to  my  own  business,  with 
which  I  am  thoroughly  familiar,  and  so  I  wish  to  say  that  the  total 
•wage  cost  in  my  factory  on  a  buggy  which  wholesales  at  $75  is,  as 
near  as  I  can  determine!  $20,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The 
toriff  is  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  in  your  factory? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  Then  to  that"  of  course,  you  add  the  cost  of 
mining  the  ore  and  cutting  down  the  trees  ancf  making  the  small 
piece  of  cloth  that  T  use,  and  so  forth.  But  I  can  hardly  think 
when  you  add  the  wages  for  all  those  things  you  equal  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Y(»<:  all  those  clear  through  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 
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Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  and  I  come  not  with  proof,  but  with  evidence 
from  my  books  that  my  wage  cost  is  25  per  cent,  upon  a  highly  fin- 
ished product,  of  the  wholesale  price,  or  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
retail  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  25  per  cent  of  your  contribution  to  the 
product? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Because,  of  course,  you  have  received  the  materials 
out  of  which  your  finished  product  is  inade. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.    To  that  25  per  cent  you  add  the  cost 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  cost.  You  pay  out  directly  in  wages 
25  per  cent  of  what  you  contribute  to  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  my  cost,  or  25  per  cent  less  than 
my  selling  price. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Let  us  follow  that. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Take  some  particular  article  which  you  manufacture, 
a  plow,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Miles.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  have  taken  a  $75  buggy. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  $75  buggy. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  of  that  is  raw  material  ?  I  mean,  how 
much  of  that  is  material  that  you  buy,  of  that  $75.  You  mean  a  $75 
buffgy  that  you  sell,  or  a  buggy  that  costs  you  $75  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Costs  me  $60  or  less. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  CJould  you  give  us  the  cost?  What  you  sell  it  at 
gives  us  no  light  at  all.  What  it  costs  you  to  produce  is  of  capital 
importance. 

5fr.  Miles.  Fifty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  costs  you  $55  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  labor  and  material. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  costs  you  $55  altogether. 

Mr.  Miles.  Pardon  me,  you  asked  entirely.  Must  I  add  also  the 
interest  I  pay  banks? 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  you  can  estimate 
otherwise.  In  fixing  costs  you  can  not  eliminate  anything  you  pay 
out. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  total  cost  is  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  CJocKRAX.  Yos;  the  total  cost  would  be  what? 

Mr.  Miles.  Including  selling  expenses,  the  expense  of  the  salesmeT\ 
on  the  road  and  the  railroad  fare  of  my  salesmen,  but  not  cash  dis- 
count? 

Mr.  O^CKRAN.  I  would  ])ut  that  out  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Miles.  Sixty  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sixty  dollars  is  what  it  costs  you  to  put  that  buggy 
on  the  floor,  ready  for  delivery? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes ;  in  my  shipping  room. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  of  that  $00  was  paid  for  the  materials 
out  of  which  you  constructed  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  Forty  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  the  other  $20  was  what? 

Mr.  Miles.  Labor. 
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Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Labor.  Well,  you  must  have  allowed  something  for 
the  wear  and  tear  in  your  establishment,  your  plant,  and  all  that! 

Mr.  Miles.  That  would  come  in  between  the  $60  and  the  $75  selling 
price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  count  that?  I  see  what  you  mean.  You 
charge  up  to  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  your  factory  and  add  that 
to  the  expenses  of  selling?  \ 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  this  $40  was  paid  out  for  finished  lumber- 
more  or  less  finished  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  for  leather  and  steel? 

Mr.  Miles.  And  cloth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  each  of  those  materials  in  turn  is  a  product  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  labor  cost  of  all  these  must  be  considered 
when  you  estimate  the  relative  labor  cost  and  material  cost  of  that 
thing? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  is  that  your  contribution  for  labor 
to  that  total  cost  of  $60  is  $20? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  each  person  who  furnishes  one  of  the  other  ma- 
terials has  in  turn  made  a  contribution  quite  as  large  as  yours  and 
probably  larger? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  so  large  by  considerable,  I  should  say ;  but  that  is 
a  factor  that  I  would  not  for  the  world  seem  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  point  of  my  question  is  to  show  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  wnich  all  economists  agree  is  that  the  labor  cost, 
the  actual  cost,  is  not  seriouslv  contradicted  by  these  figures.  It 
simply  means  that  you  have  taken  your  contribution  in  the  way  of 
wages  and  of  labor  cost  to  this  finished  article,  without  considering 
the  contribution  made  by  other  persons  at  the  various  stages  of  pro- 
duction through  which  it  passed  before  it  was  finally  ready  for  use 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  only  stating  definitely  what  is  my  cost,  and  leav- 
ing the  committee  to  estimate  those  things,  but  I  am  not  expecting 
that  they  will  overlook  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Miles.  But  I  come  nearer  than  any  other  buggy  manufacturer 
to  including  the  entire  cost,  because  I  make  my  own  springs  and 
wheels,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  and  you  loiow  if  you  follow  the  matter  out. 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  Question  of  the  cost  of  selling  and 
wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery,  they  go  back  to  the  labor  cost  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  it  is  not  very 
profitable  to  pursue  what  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  most  elusive 
inquiry ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  labor  and  material  cost. 
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Mr.  Miles.  There  are  forty  or  fifty  different  profits  in  a  $60  buggy. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Miles.  Profit  is  not  labor;  that  is  sure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  What  you  contribute  to  this  discussion,  and 
I  think  it  is  of  essential  importance,  is  this  fact,  entirely  within  your 
own  knowledge — let  us  see  if  I  understand  you — that,  given  free 
steel  and  free  leather,  you  can  sell  the  finished  article  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  without  any  protection  whatever? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That,  I  understand,  is  your  contention. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  that,  of  course,  is  a  palpable  fact  that  is  at 
least,  I  should  suppose,  of  great  importance,  and  is  certainly  of  great 
importance  to  the  committee. 

ifr.  Miles.  The  gentleman,  as  I  understood,  was  rather  dominated 
by  the  fact,  as  he  believed,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  article,  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  article,  was  90  per  cent  accumulated  wage,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  less  than  40  per  cent,  and  less  than  30  per  cent,  accu- 
mulated wage  on  many  things. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  have  to  differ  with  you  on  that,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  worth  while  going  into  these  speculations.  The  important 
thing  that  it  seems  to  me  this  committee  is  anxious  to  ascertain  is 
what  the  concrete  effect  upon  your  own  product  would  be.  You  can 
testify  to  that  with  decisive  effect,  and  you  told  me,  as  I  understood, 
that  with  free  steel  and  with  free  leather  you  would  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  plows  and  the  buggies  that  you  manufacture  without  any 
protective  tariff  whatever  in  this  market  and  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  and  use  more  labor,  and  if  anything  pay  higher 
rates  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  by  the  increased  output  of  your  factories 
you  would  employ  more  laborers  and  have  more  laborers,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  increased  demand  for  labor  which  would  follow,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  clear. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  of  imports  in 
connection  with  automobiles,  saying,  as  I  understood,  that  he  would 
put  the  tariff  so  high  that  you  could  scarcely  bring  anv  automobiles 
m.  That  was  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  think  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  mention,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  use  imported  articles  to  the  extent  of  $750,000,000 
a  year,  and  that  one-third  of  that,  or  $254,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  are 
dutiable.  We  can  not  run  our  shops  without  great  imports,  and  we 
pay  duty  on  impjorts.  As  for  exports,  we  export  for  manufacture, 
for  further  use  in  mannfai^ture,  and  manufactures  ready  for  con- 
sumption, $1,082,000,000  worth,  and,  as  I  figure,  $680,000^,000  worth 
of  our  exports  of  manufactures  are  crude  and  semicrude  materials, 
making  63  per  cent;  and  what  the  manufacturers  exceedingly  favor 
is  that  instead  of  exporting  the  crude  material  we  should  be  relieved 
of  the  duties  on  crude  and  semicrude  materials  and  be  allowed  to 
ship  abroad  very  much  larger  quantities  of  highly  finished  products — 
our  plows,  for  instance. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  the  crude  materials  coming  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Miles.  Shipped  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  you  would  like  to  be  relieved  from  duties 
on  crude  materials  entering  into  the  manufactures  here;  you  mean 
imported  crude  materials? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  domestic  materials;  and  to  be  allowed  to  ship 
abroad  manufactured  stuff  that  has  from  two  to  five  times  the  amount 
of  labor  in  it. 

The  Chairmak.  The  value  of  imported  parts  of  automobiles  in 
1907  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  value  of  automobiles 
was  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Miles.  This  gentleman  spoke  as  though  we  had  shut  out  auto- 
mobiles. We  would  never  have  had  an  automobile  industry  in  this 
country  if  we  had  not  imported  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  The  automobile  business  increased  very  materi- 
ally. In  1907  it  yielded  a  revenue  of  $1,250,000.  Of  course  auto- 
mobiles are  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  feel  almost  like  begging  your  pardon  for  appearing 
before  you  a  third  time,  but  if  I  can  be  advised  an  hour  later  as  to 
any  action  in  regard  to  the  information  possessed  by  this  gentleman, 
I  would  say  that  he  offers  me  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  our 
trusts  are  exporting  large  quantities  of  stuff  at  20  to  40  per  cent  less 
than  they  are  charging  our  domestic  consumers,  and  he  says,  "  I  can 
not  appear.    You  appear  for  me." 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  do  anything  to  bring  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  exporter  before  them,  the  committee  will  be  obliged 
to  you. 

The  list  that  you  gave  to  the  reporter  the  other  day  contained  a 
number  of  names  which  were  very  imperfect — that  is,  in  some  cases 
you  did  not  give  anything  except  a  surname,  and  you  gave  no  ad- 
dress. If  you  could  take  this  list  and  complete  that  before  you  go 
out  and  add  any  other  names  that  you  can  and  hand  it  to  me  or  to 
the  clerk,  I  would  be  obliged. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  gave  to  the  reporter  at  the  hotel  a  list  which  I  thought 
I  corrected. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  chairman  means  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
Christian  names  of  these  people,  so  that  in  case  we  want  to  subpoena 
them  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  read  over  your  own  testimony,  have  you 
not,  of  the  first  day? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  furnished  the  names  that  you  stated  yoi» 
would  furnish,  in  answer  to  my  interrogatory  on  that  first  day? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  stenographer  called  upon  me  at  the  hotel  with  a 
list,  asking  for  certain  names,  and  I  gave  him  all  of  those,  and  I 
think  this  list  has  already  been  given.  If  it  has  not,  I  shall  have  to  go 
over  it  with  him  again. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  to  leave  it  to  your  own  say  so  as  to 
whether  you  had  given  the  names  I  asked  for.  I  have  not  gone  over 
your  testimony  myself,  so  that  I  can  not  say  whether  you  have  or  not. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  gave  all  the  names  that  he  suggested  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  statement.     I  completed  it  so  far  as  he  suggested,  and 
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if  it  is  not  made  to  your  satisfaction  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the 
clerk  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  complete  that  statement  and  hand  it  in 
this  afternoon,  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  were  here  before  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  made  it  appear  or  not,  but  Mr.  Boutell,  speaking  to  you  on  the 
question  of  the  formation  of  trusts  and  effect  of  the  tariff,  spoke  of 
the  competition  between  these  automobile  men  as  an  evidence  that 
although  a  tariff  was  levied  on  that  article  of  commerce  no  trust  as 
yet  had  been  formed  in  them.  I  think  I  asked  then  if  it  had  not  been 
the  history  of  all  these  trusts  that  they  began  by  just  such  fierce  com- 
petition and  then  wound  up  with  amalgamation,  and  I  think  you 
agreed  with  me  that  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  Have  you  looked  into  the  historv  of  individual 
trusts — for  instance,  the  steel  trust  ?  Do  you  know  tne  circumstances 
that  preceded  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a  fierce  war 
on  or  threatened  at  that  time  between  the  producers  of  seel  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  I  think  there  was.  We  bought  our  steel  at  about 
half  the  present  price,  and  that  was  supposed  to  be  about  cost  to  the 
producer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  about  the  time  Mr.  Carnegie  was  project- 
ing  great  works  at  a  place  called  Conneaut,  which  never  were  built? 

A^.  Miles.  Yes;  and  we  bought  at  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  cost ;  and  about  that  time  they  consolidated. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  keen  competition  and  destructive  competi- 
tion exists  as  it  used  to.  The  advantages  of.  forming  trusts  are  so 
great,  especially  where  the  tariff  is  high,  that  people  seize  upon  the 
opportunity  without  waiting  for  trouble,  in  advance,  in  the  way  of 
competition  and  low  prices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  was  keen  competition  between  the  steel  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  And  there  was  fierce  competition  between  the  to- 
bacco producers  just  prior  to  the  formation  of  that  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  remember  there  was  an  enormous  expenditure 
for  fascinating  advertisements,  which  the  police,  I  think,  finally  in- 
terfered to  check  in  point  of  exuberance. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  And  there  were  various  other  means  of  competition, 
which  resulted  finally  in  the  formation  of  the  tobacco  company  and 
the  disappearance  of  that  sort  of  competition? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  any  other  of  these  great  combina- 
tions which  were  not  preceded,  or  were  they  not  nearly  all  preceded, 
by  just  such  a  competition? 

Mr.  Miles.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  And  there  was  competition  between  the  sugar  people 
before  the  sugar  trust  was  formed? 

Mr.  Mnjs.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  among  the  harvester  people? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  and  amoDg  the  harvester  people. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  So  that  the  weapon  by  whicn  the  stronger  of  these 
producers  has  nearly  always  forced  others  into  a  combination  has  been 
a  fierce  competition.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  has  there  been  any  such  competition  resulting 
in  a  trust  where  there  was  not  a  tariff  wall,  that  you  know  of,  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  in  fact  such  a  competition  could  not  be  ef- 
fective if  there  was  an  exterior  market,  and  if  the  whole  world  vras 
the  base  of  supply,  anything  that  might  be  done  here  by  the  local 
producers  would  not  be  decisive  as  to  who  would  control  the  market? 

Mr.  Miles.  If  we  had  an  open  market.  A  world  trust  is  almost 
impossible  to  form,  I  am  told,  and  it  seems  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  conceivable? 

Mr.  M1LE8.  Yes;  it  is  conceivable. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    But  it  is  practically  impossible? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir ;  it  seems  to  me  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  certainly  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Miles.  Exceedingly  more  difficult,  and  beyond  question  it  is 
desirable  that  the  American  Congress  should  recjuire  of  people,  if 
thev  form  a  trust,  that  they  do  it  without  the  assistance  of  Congress 
ana  under  the  most  difficult  of  circumstances;  in  other  words,  a 
world  trust  or  no  trust  as  against  the  American  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  you  represented  90 
per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  institutions  in  this  country,  did  you 
not,  or  about  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  asked  me  that  question  the  other  day,  and  I  said  no. 
I  feel  that  I  speak  for  90  per  cent,  as  determined  by  my  correspond- 
ence, but  I  have  no  brief  from  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  only  authority  for  speaking  for  anybody  else  is 
through  correspondence  ?  Are  you  a  representative,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  way  by  credentials  that  you  could  present  to  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  any  industry  i 

Mr.  Miles.  The  implement  ana  vehicle  manufacturers  only. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Only  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  no  other? 

Mr.  Miles.  No  other. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  simply  because  you  wrote  to  the  different  insti- 
tutions or  manufacturing  industries  around  the  country  and  got  a 
reply  from  them — ^in  that  way  you  claim  you  are  their  representative, 
is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  said  several  times  that  I  am  not  their  representa- 
tive, and  I  have  emphasized  that,  but  I  have  heard  from  so  many 
manufacturers  that  the  closest  approximation  that  I  can  make  to  their 
desires  is  that  90  per  cent  of  them  stand  where  I  do,  and  I  am  officially 
and  semiofficially  associated  with  most  of  the  large  manufacturing 
interests  through  other  national  organizations,  but  I  would  not  take 
a  brief  from  any  one  of  them  in  coining  here. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  been  in  business  pretty  near  as  long  as  you 
have,  and  you  are  the  only  man  I  ever  heard  talk  along  protection 
lines  as  a  protectionist  as  you  do.  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  should  ask  you  that  question,  but  I  will,  and  you  can  an- 
swer it.    I  do  not  mean  to  be  discourteous. 

Mr.  Miles.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you,  in  your  political  views,  a  protectionist,  a 
tariff  revisionist,  or  a  free  trader,  or  in  favor  of  tariff  for  revenue 
only? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  a  protectionist,  according  to  Mr.  Taft's  definition, 
for  instance. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  difference  is  there  between  Mr.  Taft's  defini- 
tion and  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Sherman  stand  for  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  profit  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  stand  on  the  Republican  platform,  do  they 
not,  and  no  other? 

Mr.  Miles.  Mr.  Dalzell  says,  as  I  understand,  that  the  Republican 
platform  means  that  to  the  difference  in  cost  shall  be  added  a  profit 
to  the  American  manufacturer;  that  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  simply  read  the  platform  to  you,  Mr.  Miles. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  asked  you,  if  I  remember,  if  you  meant  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  read  the  platform  that  way. 

Mr.  Miles.  Mr.  Taft  does  not  read  it  that  way,  as  I  understand 
from  him. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  you  read  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  "  plus."    A  liberal  cost,  liberally  estimated. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
you  made  certain  statements.  You  planted  yourself  on  precisely  the 
same  ground  as  the  Chicago  platform,  as  I  read  it  to  you  the  last 
time  you  were  on  the  stand.  1  think  I  have  that  here.  There  need 
not  be  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  There  may  be  doubt  as  to  what  I  said,  but  not  as  to 
that,  maybe.  I  am  a  thoroughgoing  protectionist,  and  believe  that 
protection  should  be  liberally  figured  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
manufacturer.  That  is  the  position  taken  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  by  15  or  20  other  organizations  whose 
names  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Were  you  present  when  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion voted  to  recommend  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  tariff 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  They  have  voted  in  that  direction  for  six  or  eight 
years.    I  have  not  been  present  always. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  but  at  some  particular  occasion.  A  meeting  of 
theirs  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  where  he  stated,  as  I 
saw  in  the  papers,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  that  course  was 
decided  upon. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  was  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  last 
May,  with  I  know  not  how  many  voting  in  the  aflSrmative.  One  man 
had  80  proxies  in  his  pocket,  so  that  1  would  say  there  were  many 
hundreds  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  one  negative.  That  was  last 
May,  in  New  York,  and  the  year  before  that,  in  May,  there  was  a 
numerous  vote  and  no  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Last  year  in  May  was  the  one  I  referred  to,  in 
New  York.    Now,  there  was  a  gentleman  here  who  was  in  the  roor 
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at  the  time  and  who  belonged  to  the  association,  and  he  said  it  carried 
by  the  most  narrow  margin. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  records  of  the  association  and  300  men  who  sat  in 
the  room  will  tell  you  there  was  one  disagreeing  vote,  and  all  the  rest 
were-  in  favor,  so  lar  as  they  voted. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Maybe  that  one  dissenting  vote  had  the  majority  of 
proxies.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  MiiiES.  I  know  he  did  not 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  were  there,  and  you  know? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  it  was  a  man  from  Boston. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  were  there? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  voted?  How  many  men  were  present, 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  could  show  you  a  photograph,  and  with  a  little  care 
I  could  show  you  300  present;  and,  as  I  say,  one  man  had  80  proxies 
in  his  pocket,  and  there  were  other  men  that  came  with  other  proxies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  voted?    Did  all  present  vote? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  was  a  goiod  loud  shout.  I  do  not  know  whether 
every  man  present  voted  or  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  not  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  or  a  written  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  but  it  goes  back  to  correspondence  where 
2,000  members  said  yes  over  their  signatures. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  said  yes  to  what? 

Mr.  Miles.  To  a  tariff  revision  on  the  basis  I  am  talking  about ;  to 
a  tariff  revision  and  a  commission. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  was  not  present  the  other  day  when  the  question 
was  asked  you,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  want  to  ask  you  again 
if  you  did  not  attend  a  conference  at  London,  a  free-trade  conven- 
tion? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  ^Vhat  interest  did  you  represent  there  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
principle  of  protection  to  American  industries.  I  went  over  there 
and  found  us  blackguarded  by  our  best  customers,  the  English,  and 
by  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  for  the  excrescences  and  unrea- 
sonable features  and  unprotective  features  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  went  there  to  advocate  protection,  and  you 
come  here  before  a  Eepublican  protective  policy  and  advocate  the 
reduction  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  I  have  advocated  protection  in  both  places,  a 
reasonable,  ample  protection,  as  necessary ;  and  I  explained  in  that 
international  conference  that  an  abominable  and  unnecessary  duty 
was  not  a  protective  duty,  and  if  they  would  consider  the  trust  prob- 
lem they  would  find  what  it  had  done  to  the  American  people.  I 
said  to  them,  "  I  thank  you  for  permitting  an  American  protectionist 
to  come  here  before  you  free  traders  and  stand  up  for  American  pro- 
tection, once  and  forever."  And  I  was  told  not  to  come  here  for  the 
same  reason,  that  I  would  not  be  well  received.  I  went  there  to  stand 
for  an  honest,  reasonable,  American  protection,  and  I  am  here  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  come  here  now  and  argue  for — now  and 
forever,  for  once  and  for  all,  and  for  good — a  revision  downward  of 
pretty  near  all  schedules  you  have  talked  on. 
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Mr.  Miles.  A  reasonable,  fair  protection  to  American  industries 
on  the  basis  of  the  Republican  platform  as  interpreted  by  President- 
elect Taft  and  Vice-President-elect  Sherman. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Sherman  do  not  construe  the 
Bepublican  platform  any  different  from  a  Member  of  the  House  that 
was  elected  on  that  platform,  do  they?  Do  you  know  of  anybody 
that  construes  it  differently? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  Republican  platform  is  construed  differently  by 
some  of  us  here.  I  have  one  construction  and  Mr.  Dalzell  has 
another.  Mr.  Taft  said  in  an  authorized  interview  in  Boston,  which 
he  asked  me  to  read  as  expressive  of  his  views,  that  he  did  not  so 
understand  the  platform. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  scholarly  gentleman,  and  he  under- 
stood it  absolutely. 

Mr.  Miles.  He  did  not  understand  the  Republican  platform  as 
giving  the  difference  in  the  cost  and  adding  thereto  a  liberal  profit ; 
and  Mr.  Dalzell  does  understand  that  you  add  a  liberal  profit. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  you  not  state  in  the  beginning  of  your  testi- 
mony that  your  idea  oi  the  amount  of  protection  was  150  per  cent  of 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Miles.  So  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  think  it  should  be  something 
like  125  to  150  per  cent  of  the  difference  in  cost;  but  you  have  got 
things  that  are  a  thousand  times  different  in  cost. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Down,  or  up? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  have  got  80  per  cent  of  steel  bars,  and  there  is  not 
a  penny  of  difference. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Let  Mr.  Dalzell  read  the  platform. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  asked  Mr.  DalzeU,  Does  that  mean  ^^  plus,"  and  he 
said  yes,  and  Mr.  Taft  says  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Fokdney.  Let  him  read  it,  and  maybe  you  will  convert  me. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  read  this  to  you,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  said  by  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  I 
think  in  May. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  what  you  are  reported  to  have  said : 

This  underlying  principle,  which  in  the  lanfninge  of  Secretary  Taft  requires 
that  each  tariff  rate  shall  represent  *'  substantially  the  permanent  differential 
between  the  cost  of  production  in  forei^  countries  and  that  in  the  United 
StnteSf"  is  not  to  be  applied  in  a  niggardly  way.  Enlightened  selfishness  is  a 
public  as  it  is  a  private  virtue.  An  "ample  margin  for  safety"  is  as  neces- 
sary in  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises  as  it  is  in  engineering.  FuU 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  contingency  of  bad  times  abroad  and  good 
times  here,  for  "dumi)ing/*  for  reasonable  profits,  and  for  such  stablUty  as 
secures  low  costs  and  steady  employment. 

Is  that  a  correct  report  of  your  language? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  that  is  my  tariff  bible.    I  think  it  is  fair  and  I 

think  it  is  protective. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Just  one  word  more.    At  the  time  you  were  a  dele- 
te to  the  free-trade  conference  in  London,  your  fellow-delegate  was 
B.  Hartley? 
Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  was  an  outspoken  free  trader,  and  has  been  for 

years? 
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Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  I  think  he  is.    He  is  coming  before  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Were  you  the  only  two  delegates? 

JMr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were 
opposed  to  combinations  of  capital,  corporations,  trusts,  rather,  yet 
that  if  you  could  form  a  trust  on  your  own  product  you  would  do 
it  in  about  a  minute  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  said  I  never  had  had  the  temptation  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  the  other  day  you  would,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do.  It  struck  me  as  very  peculiar  in  your  position 
that  if  you  had  the  opportunity  you  would  form  a  trust  on  your 
product,  but  you  did  not  want  anybody  else  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  not  expect  Congress  to  help  me  form  a  trust 
It  would  be  my  business  if  I  lormed  one  without  the  aid  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  ever  know  Congress  to  help  to  form  a  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  never  knew  Congress  not  to  help  form  a  big  trust, 
according  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  what  way? 
.    Mr.  Miles.  By  shutting  out  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  are  not  in  favor  of  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes ;  absolutely  a  protective  tariff.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  It  costs  about  $1  more  to  make  rails  than  to  make  bars, 
and  against  that  dollar  you  give  $4  protection. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  never  have  asked  you  a  Question  since  you  have 
been  here  but  what  vou  switched  off  onto  steel. 

Mr.  Miles.  An  illustration  would  not  hurt  the  proof. 

Mr.  FoiicDNEY.  But  you  might  hurt  my  feelings  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Miles.  But  as  a  proof ,  you  give  $4  as  against  $1.20  that  it  costs. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  I  never  was  a  big  enough  fool  to  give  such  a 
thing  in  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  done  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  talking  about  Members  now  who  are  older 
than  I  am  here,  but  I  have  never  known  such  a  thing  since  I  have  been 
a  Member. 

Mr.  Miles.  If  you  will  look  up  the  iron-bar  schedule,  you  will  find 
that  the  protection  is  about  four  times  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  get  this  thing  straightened  out,  now,  politically,  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Fordney  and  Mr.  Dalzell  and  yourself  are  all 
three  protectionists;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Fordney  is  from  my  point  of  view. 
He  would  shut  out  importations.  He  says  he  would  not  let  an  auto- 
mobile come  into  the  United  States.  Why  should  they  not  form  an 
automobile  trust,  then?  There  was  a  man  down  here  and  he  met  hira 
in  the  hall  and  he  said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  want  it  for;  so  that 

?rou  can  tax  the  people  $1,000  more  on  automobiles?"     The  man 
au<rhed.    There  is  no  other  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see.    That  is  my 
kind  of  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  all  three  protectionists,  differing 
in  degree  like  the  stars  do,  in  glory.  I  am  soiTy  you  shut  Mr.  Ford- 
ney out. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  J  I  am  the  principal  star. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought  myself.  I  was  going  to  assign 
you  that  honor,  but  Mr.  Miles  does  not.    [Laughter.] 

Another  question.  How  do  you  fi^re  it  out  that  Congress  ought 
to  act  as  an  msurance  company — ^that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  exactly — 
to  insure  anybody  a  profit? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  say  tne  Congress  of  the  United  States  victimizes  the 
people  of  the  United  States  when  it  does  that  for  anybody. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Miles.  When  thejr  guarantee  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  going  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Miles.  When  they  guarantee  a  profit? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yqs. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  I  understand,  if  I  can  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage at  all,  this  tariff  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  undertakes 
to  guarantee  to  the  American  manufacturer  the  difference  of  labor  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Now,  the  Question  I  asked  you,  or  which  I 
nave  propounded  to  you  because  you  nappen  to  be  here,  is  how  do  you 
reason  it  out  that  Congress  should  convert  itself  into  an  insurance 
company  to  guarantee  a  reasonable  profit  or  any  other  kind  of  a  profit 
to  anybody? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  absolutely  can  not.  If  any  Congress  should  do  iL 
the  American  people  would  meet,  and  we  would  have  another  kind  or 
a  Congress. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  understood  you  twice  to  answer  Mr.  Dalzell's 
question  that  you  are  in  favor  not  only  of  giving  the  difference  of  the 
labor  cost  abroad  and  the  labor  cost  in  the  United  States,  but  on  top 
of  that  25  to  50  per  cent  more  than  the  labor  cost,  and  on  top  of  that  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Miles.  You  have  very  much  misunderstood  me.  In  that  article, 
which,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Dalzell  objects  to,  I  stated  in  the  report 
before  the  Manufacturers'  Association  my  belief. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  object. to  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  did  not  know.  I  thought  you  did,  by  implication,  as 
I  say.  If  it  costs  90  cents  to  make  a  thing  in  Germany  and  it  costs 
$1  to  make  it  in  New  York,  if  $1  is  the  New  York  price,  you  have  got 
to  give  the  New  York  manufacturer  10  per  cent  or  he  must  go  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  to  give  him  20  per  cent  for,  though? 

Mr.  Miles.  Tlie  German's  price 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  You  have  taken  10  per  cent  as 
the  difference.    What  do  you  want  to  give  him  any  more  for? 

Mr.  Miles.  If  you  had  not  interrupted  me,  I  would  have  had  the 
complete  reply  out  by  now.  You  have  got  to  give  him  10  per  cent 
or  he  must  get  out  of  business.  Now,  the  German  has  a  little  cheaper 
freight  rate  from  Berlin  to  Chicago  than  we  have  from  New  Y<»rk  to 
Chicago.  A  man  will  dump  in  a  foreign  country  stuff  at  a  half  pn)fit, 
at  a  price  at  which  he  could  not  live  if  he  made  it  his  universal  selling 
price,  and  every  manufacturer  figures  liberally  his  cost  a?  against 
contingencies  and  mistakes  and  dumping  and  the  things  Mr.  Dalzell 
quoted  from  my  New  York  report.    Now,  11  per  cent  would  be  the 
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exact  difference  in  cost.  I  only  ask  that  to  that  be  added  a  fairly 
liberal  allowance  to  meet  contingencies,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
is  the  very  enlightened  selfishness  that  applies  to  everybody  in  his  own 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  wanted  that,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  said  in  my  statement,  though,  that  would  make  the 
tariff  on  a  90-cent  article  about  20  per  cent  more,  and  that  would 
make  it  $1.08  absolute  cost  to  the  user  for  the  article  delivered  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  never  did  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  eives  the  American  a  handicap  favorable  to  him> 
self  of  8  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  foreigner  is  to  make  a  profit,  he  has 
got  to  make  it  above  that  20  per  cent,  above  the  $1.08  cost;  but  to 
guarantee  that  by  adding  to  the  $1.08  another  20  per  cent,  and  make 
the  difference  40  per  cent,  that  would  make  the  foreigner's  cost 
$1.30,  and  if  he  made  a  profit — and  he  would  not  ship  goods  here 
without  a  profit — the  foreigner  would  have  to  ask  $1.50  for  an 
article  that  costs  in  New  York  only  $1  to  make,  and  if  New  York 
was  a  trust  proposition,  you  would  have  a  gjuaranty,  absolute,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer,  of  a  big  profit  to  every  tnist; 
and  you  might  as  well  write  on  every  certificate  of  stock  and  every 
bond  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  behind  this  trust 
by  a  guaranty  of  its  profits,  of  its  interest  and  its  dividends. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  precisely  what  that  tariff  plank  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  Miles.  If  it  does,  it  is  absolutely  shameless  from  the  stand- 
point of  American  protection;  but  Mr.  Taft  says  it  does  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  say  so,  too. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  why  I  am  not  the  same  kind  of  protectionist 
as  some  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  agree  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  difference  between  Mr.  Dalzell  and  l^Ir. 
Taft. 

Mr.  Miles.  If  you  mean  plus,  Mr.  Taft  does  not  mean  plus.  Mr. 
Taft  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Taft  has  said  this,  and  said  it  repeatedly,  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  difference  in  cost  and  a  reasonable  profit.  I 
have  not  got  his  speech  here,  but  I  am  just  as  certain  he  said  that  as 
I  am  that  I  am  living. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Of  course  he  did,  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  wanted  is  to  ask  you  a  question  and  have  you 
answer.  You  are  a  very  agreeable  and  luminous  talker,  but  what  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  answer  me  that  question — ^why  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  attempt  to  act  as  an  insurance  company 
to  insure  anybody  in  any  business  a  profit. 

Mr.  Miles.  It  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  they  propose  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  question — whether  anybody  has 
ever  proposed  that  the  Government  should  ever  become  an  insurance 
company  to  insure  profits  or  insure  wages. 

Mr.  Miles.  May  I  make  a  distinction  there? 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  If  that  plank  in  the  Bepublican 
platform,  illumined  by  Mr.  Taft's  speeches,  does  not  mean  that,  it 
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does  not  mean  anything.  Another  question:  Where  do  you  live; 
in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  happen  to  be  from  Brother  Fordney's  dis- 
trict. Have  you  any  knowledge  during  the  recent  campaign  that 
the  tariff  was  placed  both  ends  against  the  middle;  that  in  certain 
districts  they  said  it  was  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  up,  and  in  ceitain 
other  neighborhoods  they  said  it  was  what  you  are  clamoring  for, 
and  what  I  am,  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  downward?  Do  you 
have  any  information  on  that  subject  or  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir ;  and  I  am  not  for  hacking  at  schedules  simply 
to  get  them  down,  by  a  long^  shot. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  asked  you  that.  I  asked  you  what  was  done 
during  the  campaign  with  the  tariff  plank.  I  would  not  have 
brought  it  in  if  tne  rest  of  you  had  not. 

Mr.  Miles.  May  I  just  say  a  word  about  this  business  of  a  guar- 
anty of  a  profit? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  If  you  add  to  a  liberal  difference  a  profit,  you  might  as 
well  draw  cheeks  on  the  United  States  Treasury  in  favor  of  trusts, 
because  the  trust  controls  the  domestic  market,  and  when  you  say  it 
may  add  it  does  add,  and  there  is  the  government  guaranty,  and 
the  consumers'  money  is  handed  to  them  by  act  of  Congress.  But 
here  is  the  distinction.  You  could  not  add  to  my  profit  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  by  any  act  you  could  pass,  because  I  am  on  the  competitive 
basis,  and  I  consulted  the  Census  Bureau  and  others,  and  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  on  the  competi- 
tive basis;  so  that  if  you  say  you  guarantee  profits,  you  do  not,  be- 
cause you  can  not  guarantee  profits  to  the  vast  majority  of  competi- 
tive manufacturers.  They  can  not  take  advantage  of  your  very 
gracious  permission,  but  the  trusts  alone  can  take  advantage,  ana 
will.     So  that  it  is  only  a  trust  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  ;  here  is  the  difficulty  about  it.  Mr.  Dalzell  reads 
the  Republican  platform  and  he  states  what  Mr.  Taft  says,  and  says 
Mr.  Taft  says  the  same  thing  that  the  Republican  platform  says. 
Then  you  come  in  and  take  that  same  platform  and  Mr.  Taft's 
speeches,  and  say  that  he  does  not  mean  the  same  thing.  Then  you 
are  against  the  trusts,  and  so  am  I.  You  say  that  the  high  rates 
make  the  trusts,  and  yet  you  come  in  here  yourself  with  a  proposition 
that  anybody  may  form  a  trust  inside  of  this  tariff  wall  with.  Now, 
if  they  can  not  form  a  trust  when  they  get  the  difference  of  labor  cost, 
as  you  construe  it,  125  or  150  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost,  with  this 
reasonable  profit  on  top  of  it,  I  do  not  see  what  the  tariff  has  to 
do  with  the  trusts. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  stop  away  below  you.  I  give  them  simply  an  en- 
lightened difference  of  labor  cost,  and  simply  dumping  and  question- 
able items  that  you  give  them  yourself,  and  I  do  not  add  any  reason- 
able  profit,  and  Mr.  Taft  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  this  Republican 
tariff  plank  as  construed  by  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  that  because  Mr.  Taft  says,  "If  you  want  to  know 
what  I  believe  about  that,  read  my  interview  in  the  Boston  Herald,^' 
and  there  he  says  he  does  not  add  a  reasonable  profit.  There  I  stand 
between.    I  am  one  kind  of  a  protectionist,  ana  not  another. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  told  me  he  did  believe  in  adding  a  fair  profit 
to  the  difference  of  cost  between  here  and  abroad.  Now,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miles.'  I  know  he  means  what  I  have  said.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  understanding  of  his  statement.  But  it  is  written  in  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  1  think  he  told  me  to  go  there  and  read  it,  and 
perhaps  that  is  a  pretty  good  place  to  read  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Perhaps  he  had  not  read  it  himself. 

Mr.  Miles.  He  told  me  to  go  there  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  believe  Mr.  Taft  when  he  tells  me  a  thing. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  here  to  interpret  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Miles.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Taft  can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  other  day  we  took  up  the  question  of  automo- 
biles. You  were  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duty  very  much  on  automo- 
biles. Here  is  a  little  pocketbook  tnat  I  just  purchased  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  over  in  the  House  stationery  room. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  that  you  will  convert  Mr, 
Miles  to  your  way  of  thinking? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  use? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  pretty  near  agree  with  you,  but  I  think  I  have 
him  in  a  corner  on  this,  and  I  want  to  demonstrate  it.  I  will  not  take 
over  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  purchased  this  little  pocketbook  over  in  the  sta- 
tionery room  a  few  moments  ago,  and  that  is  made  in  Germany,  with 
a  picture  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  on  it,  and  brought  over 
here  and  told  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  Can  you  account 
for  how  that  happened,  why  it  was  not  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  As  a  protectionist  and  a  man  who  has  studied  that 
question  carefully  and  thoroughly,  as  you  have,  and  Iniows  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  as  it  has  been  stated,  who  has  been 
abroad  to  investigate  that  question,  and  who  knows  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  could  you  not 
tell  that  it  is  the  cost  of  the  labor,  when  there  is  not  5  cents'  worth  of 
taw  material  in  this? 

Mr.  Miles.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  the  cheap  labor  abroad  that  permits  it  to  be 
broiiirht  here  and  sold  in  our  capitnl. 

Mr.  Miles.  Very  likely  you  bought  it  because  it  had  on  it  a  picture 
of  the  Capitol,  without  reference  to  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  does  not  account  for  it  being  made  abroad  and 
brought  over  here.  I  bought  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  to  bring  it 
ovpr  hfre  and  show  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Miles.  If  you  bought  it  for  that,  that  is  the  explanation.  It 
has  caught  the  biiver's  eye. 

Mr.  P'oRDNEY.  I  am  the  buyer,  and  I  am  not  dead. 

Mr.  Miles.  No  ;  I  say  that  is  the  reason ;  it  caught  the  buyer's  eye. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Oh,  I  thought  you  said  the  buyer  died.  [Laughter.] 
No;  but  the  idea  is  right  here:  How  can  an  article  be  made  in  Ger- 
many, which  has  on  it  as  a  decoration  a  picture  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  brought  back  here  and  retailed  at  a  store  in 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  when  it  can  not  be  made  here  and 
sold  in  comjjetition  with  this  article  at  the  price  it  sells  for  at  the 
capital?  Is  it  not  because  American  labor  is  protected  and  demands 
higher  wages  in  the  market,  when  there  is  not  5  cents'  worth  of  raw 
material  in  the  article? 

Mr.  Miles.  Why  did  20  laboring  men  from  England  come  to 
Massachusetts  for  work  and  go  back  because  they  could  not  stand  the 
Massachusetts  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  haa  tuberculosis  and  were  sent  back,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Miles.  No;  thev  could  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this.  You  do  not  offer 
any  reasonable  explanation.  This  article  is  sold  here  and  you  can  find 
no  reason  why  it  can  be  sold  here  in  competition  with  the  same  article 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  undersell  the  same  kind  of  article 
made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Miles.  There  are  twenty  different  reasons,  any  one  of  which 
may  account  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  would  be  enough  for  me.  I  want  one  from  you 
and  not  twenty. 

Mr.  Miles.  One  may  be  the  attractiveness  of  the  article;  that  is 
German  taste,  and  not  American  taste.  Then  you  wanted  to  buy  it. 
But  if  it  cost  less  to  produce  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States, 
you  know  what  I  would  do  about  it ;  I  would  amply  protect. 

The  Chairman.  Your  minute  is  up,  Mr.  Fordney. 
.    Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  a  little  light  on  this.    You 
are  a  protectionist,  and  you  would  have  this  revision  downward,  as  I 
undierstand  you? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  exclude 
Mr.  Fordney  from  the  ranks  of  the  protectionists  because  he  is  more 
than  a  protectionist — he  is  an  exclusionist — that  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  He  is  an  exclusionist. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  do  you  know  I  am  an  exclusionist  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Because  you  said  you  would  just  about  shut  out  every 
foreign  automobile,  and  I  know  people  that  are  making  millions  on 
automobiles.    What  is  the  reason  of  raising  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  who  do  you  know  that  is  making  millions? 
How  many  people  do  you  know  that  are  making  millions?  Name  a 
firm  that  is  making  millions. 

Mr.  Miles.  Can  I  do  that  privately? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  I  want  you  to  do  that  here.  They  might  not 
believe  me  if  I  were  told  privately  and  then  went  and  confided  the 
information  to  others. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  implicitly  believe 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  said  you  knew.  Now, 
I  do  not  want  to  go  to  anybody  and  tell  them  that  this  was  told  to 
me  by  somebody  else  as  coming  to  them  from  some  other  person. 
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Mr.  Miles.  Well,  the  proprietor  of  an  automobile  factory  tdd  me 
that  one-half  of  the  present  duty  was  all  that  he  had  any  use  for. 
That  was  Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  Lewis-Mitchel  Company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all.  Do  you  fciiow  what 
it  costs  to  make  an  automobile  in  this  country,  and  how  much  profit 
he  has  made  on  that  particular  machine? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  general  terms,  yes;  specifically,  no.  I  am  not  an 
automobile  manufacturer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  do  not  say  that  you  know  an  automobile  fac- 
tory where  there  are  thousands  of  dollars  made  on  a  machine. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  a  telegram  from  D.  M.  Perrjr  that  30  per  cent 
is  all  he  wants  on  automobiles,  and  you  are  here  asking  for  60. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see.  I  want  to  get  a  few  of  your  answers 
straightened  out.  I  think  that  you  intend  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
the  committee.  You  speak  of  your  opposition  to  these  high  duties  not 
as  an  antiprotectionist,  but  because  you  want  to  have  the  duties  made 
reasonably  protective? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  you  are  opposed  to,  as  I  understand  it,  is  w&a* 
you  consider  duties  simply  prohibitory.  It  is  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
ploit the  commodity? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  distinction  you  make? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  say  that  the  tariff  is  of  no  benefit  to  ntm- 
competitive  manufacturers  and*  is  simply  used  by  certain  trusts  for 
the  purpose  of  exploitation — I  mean  tnese  high  tariff  rates  of  which 
you  complain — I  suppose  you  mean  that  a  competition  of  these  non- 
united  or  combined  manufacturers  tends  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Whereas  where  a  combination  is  formed  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  that  combination  from  exacting  any  prices  that 
they  choose? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir ;  precisely  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  suggestion  you  make? 

Mr.  Miles.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  some  few  things  straightened 
out. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Miles,  you  said  a  moment  ago,  if  I  understood  you 
correctly — and  by  way  of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Fordney  you  indi- 
cated, at  least — that  a  number  of  English  workingmen  had  come  to 
Massachusetts  and  could  not  stand  the  rate  of  wages,  I  believe  you 
said;  you  indicated,  as  I  understood  you,  that  they  got  less  wages 
than  they  got  in  England  ahd  went  back  to  England  on  that  account. 
Have  you  anywhere  in  your  evidence  or  in  the  papers  you  have  sub- 
mitted given  facts  in  connection  with  the  transactions  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  will  you  give  it  so  we  can  find  out  specifically  to  what 
extent  you  are  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  statement  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Tomkins, 
a  splendid  high  protectionist,  who  appeared  before  you  a  few  days 
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ngo.  He  is  at  the  hotel  and  I  will  ask  him  to  give  you  the  facts  to- 
night 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  the  efficiency  of  the  day  labor,  it  is  not  the  day 
rate;  it  is  the  cost  of  the  piece  produced. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand;  there  is  no  use  to  submit  that.  The 
rate  of  wages  does  not  absolutely  determine  the  cost  of  labor.  I  can 
see  the  point. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  had  European  labor  come  into  my  shop  and  they 
could  not  live  there  on  my  American  scale,  because  my  American  men 
are  so  much  more  efficient.  I  have  had  a  bunch  of  European  lalborers 
brought  to  me  hungry  and  asked  if  I  would  not  employ  them.  I  did 
employ  them,  but  it  was  at  a  rate  so  low  that  I  could  not  keep  them* 
The  efficiency  of  the  American  laborer  is  not  sometimes  appreciated. 
Mr.  Sargent,  deceased,  who  was  the  head  of  the  J.  B.  Sargent  Hard- 
ware Company,  said  that  he  could  go  abroad  and  get  readily  those  of 
his  products  that  included  the  high  wage  per  cent  of  American  labor. 
That  is  my  experience  in  my  shop. 

Mr.  Gaikes;  What  you  have  said  about  employing  European  worh- 
ingmen  in  connection  with  what  you  said,  you  could  not  find  the 
rate  of  wages  so  low  that  you  could  afford  to  pay  them,  is  important 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  labor  cost.  Now,  will  you  tell  bm 
^hat  you  employ  those  men  to  do? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  was  asked  to  put  them  around  in  my  establishment 
anvwhere  I  could. 

Mr.  Gainbs.  In  this  same  kind  of  employment  which  they  undeiv 
took,  in  which  they  were  so  much  less  efficient  than  similar  Americana 
eould  afford  whom  you  paid,  their  labor  cost  you  more? 

Mr.  Miles.  Their  labor  was  in  my  machine  shop.  When  they  come 
into  these  American  machine  shops  we  could  not  afford  it,  and  I 
could  pay  the  American  man  two  and  three  times  the  rate. 

Mr.  Gainbs.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
machines  and  do  not  operate  them  could  not  operate  them  as  well  as 
a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oaines.  Just  as  a  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  run  an 
automobile  until  he  learns  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  it  is  just  inefficiency  from  the  lack  of  familiarity, 
or  was  it  inefficiency  that  you  considered  inherent? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  was  partly  lack  of  familiarity  and  partly  inherent  or 
hereditary ;  their  motions  are  slower.  We  have  men  in  our  shops  who 
are  just  as  efficient  as  the  men  behind  the  guns  at  Manila,  and  they 
would  like  to  get  a  crack  at  foreign  trade  where  the  Americans  got 
a  chance  at  the  enemy.  I  do  not  believe  we  appreciate  the  wonderful 
efficiency  of  the  American  laboring  man,  and  I  do  speak  for  him 
when  I  say  I  want  foreign  trade  and  a  better  chance  to  get  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  fully  appreciate  the  American  protective 
policy? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  could  meet  the  difference  in  cost  amply.  That  is 
all  I  do  appreciate  in  the  American  policy,  and  that  is  sure. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  other  members  of  the  committee  have  any 
questions  to  ask,  we  will  excuse  Mr.  Miles. 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  A.  OBAHAH  CLABE,  OF  THE  BITREAXJ  OF 
MANTJFACTTJBES. 

Mr.  Clark,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified 
as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  You  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  special  agent  in  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Clark.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark.  I  am  one  of  the  six  men  who 
are  employed  by  our  department  to  investigate  commercial  conditions 
in  foreign  countries,  and  my  line  of  work  is  textiles.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  twenty-eight  months'  trip,  having  been  investigating 
the  markets  for  cotton  manufactures  in  Asia  and  the  methods  of  cot- 
ton manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
working  specially  on  getting  information  from  the  English  wool 
mills  in  regard  to  their  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  use  oi  this  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  best  for  me  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  give  you  gentlemen  a  resum6  of  what  I  found,  and 
you  can  question  me  on  any  special  point  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  do  so  conveniently,  will  you  just  state 
the  names  of  the  schedules  that  you  are  talking  about  as  you  come  to 
them,  so  that  we  can  follow  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert,  and  I  am  not  speaking  on  the 
tariff  at  all.  All  I  am  here  for  is  simply  to  speak  about  the  English 
wool  industry  and  the  cost  of  English  wool  manufacture.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  to  383  is  the  wool  schedule.  But  I  am 
not  here  as  a  tariff  expert,  as  I  have  said,  but  simply  as  a  textile 
specialist  and  to  give  you  the  results  of  what  I  found  abroad.  I 
understand  that  the  main  thing  that  will  be  desired  of  me  will  be 
to  say  what  is  the  difference  between  the  English  systems  and  the 
American  systems;  what  advantage  they  have  over  our  manufacture. 

Their  advantages  in  brief  are  cheaper  first  cost,  cheaper  money, 
cheaper  wodl,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper  power,  cheaper  supplies. 

Our  machinery  and  costs  of  building  are  higher  than  in  England 
by  at  least  a  fourth.  Then  in  obtaining  monev  to  start  the  mill  they 
pay  4-J  per  cent  where  we  pay  6  per  cent.  Our  very  big  manufac- 
turers  can  possibly  get  money  at  4  per  cent;  theirs  similarly  at  not 
over  3  per  cent,  possibly  less. 

After  buildinfj  the  mill  the  first  requirement  is  raw  material,  and 
here  is  their  main  advantage.  We  will  pay  60  to  60  cents  a  pound 
for  wool  when  they  will  pay  25  to  30  cents. 

I  am  not  here  to  advance  any  theories  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but 
only  to  state  fact?,  and  it  is  a  question  for  this  committee  to  decide 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  maintain  our  woolgrowing  industry 
or  to  have  cheaper  goods.  T  simply  state  it  as  a  fact  that  high  clothes 
are  due  more  to  high  wool  than  to  high  wages.  Wool  makes  up  CO 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  as  against  20  to  25  per  cent  for 
wages.  Any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  a  much 
greater  proportionate  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  than  a 
similar  difference  in  wages.  Thus,  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in  wool 
would  make  the  cloth  30  per  cent  cheaper,  while  a  50  per  cent  de- 
crease in  wages  would  only  make  the  cloth  12^  per  cent  cheaper.  The 
different  wools  vary  so  in  quality  that  a  cost  comparison  between 
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England  and  America  is  difficult  to  make.    In  London  in  1907  fine 

S-easy  Australian  crossbred  wool  averaged  30  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
oston  similar  wool  from  Pennsylvania  averaged  68  cents  a  pound, 
which  gives  some  basis  of  comparison. 

In  regard  to  wages,  from  information  gathered  in  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  I  have  figured  up  the  comparison  as 
follows : 


Italy. 

France. 

England. 

United 
States. 

Sorteni ..       .. 

$4.60 
8.00 
2.80 
2.  SO 
2.80 
7.00 
5.80 
2.80 
800 
8.60 

96.40 
4.26 
4.00 
8.70 
8.70 
9.25 
6.20 
4.00 
4.60 
4.26 

17.30 
5.00 
8.90 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7.80 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 

$12.50 

WMhere  or  dyers 

7.00 

Carders 

6.00 

Gill  boxes 

6.00 

Comb  nilnderM 

6.00 

Bo89  spinner 

18.00 

Mule  spinner 

9.50 

RingitpiMner 

6.00 

Weavers* 

9.00 

Fullers  and  pressors • 

7.00 

If  we  assume  the  wages  in  the  United  States  at  100,  this  would  give 
the  English  wages  at  about  60 :  the  French,  say,  45,  and  Italian  33^, 
but  this  can  only  be  general;  lor  instance,  in  some  cases  the  French 
operative  fi;ets  more  than  the  English.  In  general,  however,  their 
wages  are  less.  The  English  wool  operative  is  paid  less  than  the  Eng- 
lish cotton  operative,  which  is  due  to  various  causes,  principally  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  women  in  the  wool  mills, 
and  these  mills  are  more  scattered,  so  that  there  is  little  organization 
of  workers,  and  the  industry  is  so  complex  and  changeable  that  even 
if  organized  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  any  uniform  scale  of  wages. 
Cotton  manufacturing  is  a  standardized  industry,  but  wool  is  not, 
and  it  is  not  only  divided  into  the  totally  different  branches  or 
worsteds,  woolens,  and  shoddy,  but  is  much  more  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  fashion. 

Their  cost  of  power  is  less  than  ours.  Theirs  is  about  two-thirds 
of  a  cent  horsepower  an  hour,  while  ours  is  about  1  cent  a  horsepower 
on  hour.  They  figure  on  £3  10s.  (say  $17)  a  horsepower  a  year,  while 
our  average  cost  will  be  about  $30  a  horsepower  a  year.  They  get 
coal  at  about  9  shillings  ($2.19)  a  ton,  where  we  would  pay  nearer 
$3.50.  Our  higher  cost  of  coal  is  mainly  due  to  our  mills  being  mora 
scattered  and  larther  from  the  mines,  but  our  first  cost  of  steam  plant 
is  also  higher. 

Another  advantage  mentioned  was  cost  of  supplies.  Besides  ordi- 
nary supplies,  wool  mills  use  large  quantities  of  dyes  and  chemicals, 
which  have  to  be  importofl.  Belting  and  general  supplies  are  also 
higlier  in  the  United  States  than  abroad. 

The.se  are  the  main  differences  and  show  that  in  general  everything 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  America. 

It  is  due  to  above  facts  that  a  suit  that  costs  $35  in  New  York  can 
be  bought  for  $30  in  Brussels  and  for  less  than  £5  sterling  in  I^eds. 
That  is,  a  suit  of  clothes  that  will  cost  you  between  £4  and  £5  in 
I^eds  will  cost  you  $35  here.  The  different  tailors  charge  different 
profits,  but  I  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  is  as  near  as  you  can 
get  at  it. 
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Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Do  you  mean  ready-made  clothes? 

Mr,  Clark.  No  ;  for  a  suit  made  to  order.  In  regard  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  mills,  I  will  say  that  there  is  practically  no  advantage 
either  way,  except  that  theirs  is  an  older  industry  than  ours,  and 
they  usually  have  more  old  machinery.  Ours  are  newer  and  have 
more  new  machinery,  but  taking  a  new  mill  there  and  a  new  mill 
here,  we  have  practically  no  advantage  in  the  machinery.  It  seems 
that  in  Yorkshire  they  do  run  a  little  higher  speed  tlian  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  here.     On  the  Continent  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  was  sjpeaking  of  the  operation,  the  speed  of  the 
machinery.    They  run  a  little  faster.    They  run  a  loom  a  little  bit 
faster  than  we  do.    In  regard  to  efficiency — and  I  have  seen  that  has 
been  mentioned  here  often — ^that  is  a  point  that  is  very  difficult  to 
speak  of,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  difference  in  efficiency 
except  in  this  way :  You  take  a  man  who  makes  wide  woolens  on  84- 
inch  looms.    One  man  runs  one  loom  in  England  and  one  man  runs 
one  here,  and  the  English  loom  runs  at  a  slightly  higher  speed,  so 
that  his  efficiency  is  probably  slightly  greater  than  ours.    Then  take 
ladies'  dress  goods,  for  instance — ^the  42-inch  stuffs  that  they  make 
at  Bradford,  with  cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling — and  a  gjirl  at 
Bradford  will  run  from  two  to  three  looms,  usually  two  looms, 
whereas  our  mills  run  three  looms.     In  this  instance  we  have  an 
advantage,  because  the  productive  efficiency  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  number  of  machines  and  the  speea  they  are  run  at.     As  a 
whole,  I  do  not  think  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  English 
wool  worker  and  the  American  is  great. 

Mr.  PoiT.  Before  you  leave  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
you  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  relative  difference  in  cost  of 
cotton-mill  machinery  in  the  United  States  and  in  England? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  as  to  cotton-mill  machinery.  I  was  only  working 
on  wool.    I  was  working  on  the  jute  industry  in  Scotland  when  I 

S)t  orders  to  go  into  this  business.  I  did  not  go  into  anything  in 
ngland  except  jute  and  wool. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  in  the  machinery  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wool  f 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Their  machinery  is  cheaper  than  ours  by  one-third  to 
one-half.  The  wool  industry  is  so  complex  that  you  can  hardly 
average  the  machinery,  but  1  should  say  about  one-third  less,  and 
that  makes  the  first  cost  of  their  mills  considerably  less. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  wool  industry,  the  figures  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 


United  Statex 
ment  Prod,  cei 

Govern- 
18US,  1905. 

Per  cent. 

Englteh  eatimatea.  1907. 

Value. 

Value. 

Percent 

Wool  and  hair  

S64S,881.691 
191.-261.993 
102.743,2.'>fi 
58,446,886 

66 
19 
10 
6 

9640,300.000 

210.000,000 

126.000.000 

60,0(0.000 

« 

Shoddy  

n 

Cotton     .                     

12 

Others  (silk  lining,  lute,  etn.) 

6 

Total                                       

1,001,833,775 

1,035,800.000 
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Worsted  mills  use  little  shoddy,  as  compared  with  woolen  mills. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  is  increasing  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  not  increasing  in  the  United  States. 

Since  1890  the  raw  wool  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  (Statistical  Abstract  U.  S.,  1907)  has  been  as  follows: 


Total  per 
capita. 

Foreign. 

Total  per 
1  capita. 

Foreign. 

1890 

Pounds. 
6.03 
6.44 
6.75 
7.10 
5.]8 
7.89 
6.98 
8.40 
5.44 

Percent. 
27.0 
3U.8 
33.1 
85  7 
14.2 
40.0 
45.0 
57.8 
32.8 

1899 

Pounds. 
4.51 
5.72 
6.18 
6.07 
5.74 
5.66 
6.52 
5.H8 
5.81 

Per  cent. 
19.2 

1891 ... 

1900 

84.4 

X892 

1901 

24.9 

1893 

ly02 

34.1 

1894 

1903 

87  8 

ims 

1904 

87.0 

1896 

1906 

45.5 

1897 

1906 

b9.6 

1898 

1907 

40.0 

This  shows  our  present  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  to  be  a 
little  more  than  that  of  1894,  but  less  than  that  of  1893,  and  to  be 
80  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1897.  Cotton  is  being  increasingly  used 
in  wool  manufactures,  and  whereas  hosiery  and  knit  goods  were  for- 
merly made  of  wool,  so  that  the  census  classification  incorporated 
them  in  the  wool  list,  they  are  now  separately  listed,  as  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  hosiery  and  knit^goods  trade  is  now  cotton. 
Part  of  this  is  mixed  with  wool  and  part  used  straight.  The  use  of 
shoddy  in  wool  manufacture  is  increasing,  and  now  amounts  to  a 
fifth  of  the  total  materials  used  in  the  wool  trade,  and,  considering 
only  animal  fibers  used  in  America,  about  30  per  cent  is  now  re- 
worked materials — ^that  is,  shoddy. 

The  increasing  use  of  shoddy  in  the  world  is  a  sign  of  the  increas- 
ing industrial  efficiency  of  mankind,  as  is  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  and 
other  by-products.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  agitation  against 
shoddy  on  the  ground  that  it  might  spread  disease  has  not  the 
slightest  basis  in  fact.  Even  when  the  rags  are  not  carboniased  before 
use,  the  cloth  after  weaving  is  subjected  to  so  much  heating  and 
scouring  that  there  can  be  no  fferms  remaining.  An  official  investi- 
gation into  the  Yorkshire  shoddy  trade  by  the  British  Government 
found  that  among  the  thousands  of  workers  handling  rags  from  all 
over  the  world  there  had  never  been  a  case  of  contagious  disease,  so 
it  is  not  classed  by  the  British  Government  as  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion, while  sorting  mohair  and  camel's  hair  is,  this  latter  being  due 
to  the  liability  of  the  sorter  to  contract  anthrax.  Shoddy  should  be 
sold  on  its  merits,  but  as  such  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  clothing 
supply  of  the  world. 

In  1905  the  production  census  showed  that  we  imported  9.7  per 
cent  of  our  total  requirements  of  cotton  goods,  19.1  per  cent  of  our 
total  requirements  of  silk  goods,  and  4.4  per  cent  of  our  total  require- 
ments of  wool  goods.  Our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  de- 
creased, while  our  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  increased,  so 
that  we  now  import  about  15  per  cent  of  our  requirements  of  cotton 
manufactures,  but  our  imports  of  wool  manufactures  still  form  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  our  total  consumption. 

In  1905  our  census  showed  that  of  the  total  production  of  cotton 
goods  19.1  of  our  requirements  were  silk  goods  and  4.4  of  our  re- 
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quirements  were  wool  goods.  We  now  import  about  15  per  cent  of 
our  requirements  for  cotton  goods  and  less  than  6  per  cent  of  our 
requirements  for  woolen  goods, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  import  about  15  per  cent  of  our  requirements  of 
cotton  goods  and  less  than  5  per  cent  of  our  requirements  for  wool 
goods.  Our  imports  for  the  last  year  were  about  $22,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  and  in  1905  the  census  showed  that  the  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States,  of  wool  manufactures,  was  $380,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  the  woolen  goods  do  you  include  women's  di-ess 
goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  the  total  wool  schedule  is  about  $22,000,000. 
In  1905  the  production  census  showed  that  our  production  of  wool 
was  $380,000,000,  and  since  then  we  have  prooably  increased  to 
$400,000,000,  and  $22,000,000  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  $422,009,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  the  use  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  is  increas- 
ing and  is  not  increasing  here  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  the  per  capita  consumption.  The  tables  that  are 
made  up  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  shows  an  increasing  use  of  wool  in 
England.  The  United  States  statistical  abstract  for  1907  gives  the 
figures  with  regard  to  both  of  them  here,  and  shows  that  our  per 
capita  consumption  of  wool  is  not  increasing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  account  for  that  because  the  population 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  wool;  is  that  the 
reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Qlark.  That  is  per  capita,  you  see. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  but  it  is  shown 
by  the  statistics.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  we  are  using  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cotton  and  a  larger  proportion  of  shoddy  every  year. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fabrics  that  were  formerly 
made  almost  entirely  of  wool  are  now  made  of  cotton,  shoddy  mixed 
with  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  1895  census  of  production,  and  I 
think  in  the  census  of  1900,  mixed  goods  and  hosiery  were  put  under 
the  wool  schedule  by  those  censuses,  because  they  were  nearly  all  of 
wool.  In  the  1905  schedule  they  rated  them  in  detail,  and  they  went 
imder  a  separate  heading  because  of  the  knit  goods  and  hosiery  now 
made  in  the  United  States  two-thirds  are  cotton,  where  formerly  the 
<;ensus  considered  them  as  all  wool. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  How  is  that  sold,  as  wool  or  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  is  sold  straight  as  cotton,  but  there  is  a  large 
amount  which  is  sold  as  wool. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  The  purchaser  thinks  he  is  getting  wool,  but  he 
is  mostly  getting  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  they  will  put  in  cotton  one  way 
and  the  wool  the  other;  sometimes  they  mix  the  cotton  and  wool  to- 
gether in  the  yarn. 

Speaking  of  the  matter  of  cotton  goods,  I  understand  that  you 
are  working  simply  on  the  wool  schedule,  but,  if  you  will  panlon 
a  digression,  I  will  say  that  last  year  (1907)  we  imported  $79,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  goods,  of  which  $41,000,000,  or  over  one-half,  were 
lace  and  embroideries.    There  is  not  a  lace  machine  made  in  the 
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United  States,  and  we  put  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  lace  machines. 
I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  this 
is  protection  for  the  foreigner,  and,  whether  the  committee  believe 
in  protection  or  not,  or  what  degree  of  protection,  they  certainly  do 
not  believe  in  protecting  the  foreigner.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent  on 
lace  machines,  which  are  not  made  in  this  countrv,  is  an  invitation 
to  the  foreigner  to  increase  his  import  in  lace  to  this  country. 

In  regard  to  wool  goods,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  ex- 
hibit a  specific  sample  to  the  committee  and  show  the  duty  on  the 
different  materials  which  compose  this  sample.  This  Findicating]  is 
a  plain  worsted  coating  made  at  Huddersfield,  in  England.  That  is 
the  town  in  England  where  they  make  the  fine  worsteds,  mainly 
trouserings  and  coatings.  This  a  plain  worsted  coating  made  at 
Huddersfield. 

This  cloth  is  finished  60  inches  wide  with  78  ends  of  2/44s  worsted 
warp,  and  72  picks  l/20s  worsted  weft  per  inch.  Cloth  weighs  16.15 
per  yard  (37  inches  by  60  inches),  or  0.59  pound  per  square  yard. 
This  cloth  was  made  from  Port  Phillip  wool.  From  100  pounds 
greasy  wool  was  obtained  46  pounds  tops,  6  pounds  noils,  and  the 
spinning  waste  amounted  to  7^  per  cent. 

The  wool  at  various  stages  of  manufacture  had  the  following  value 
and  the  following  would  be  the  duty  on  same : 


Greasy  Port  Phillip  wool perponnd 

Nolls do... 

Scoured  wool do. . . 

Top« do... 

Waste do... 

Warp  yam,  2/448 do... 

Weft  yarn,  I'iOs do... 

Finished  cloth do... 


Price  In 
Hudders- 
field. 


CenU. 
24.8 
32.8 
48.6 
62.  f. 
16.0 
(W.6 
&9.6 
96.0 


Tariff  pam.f,^!j|,-l^^* 
jfraph.     ***  duty. 


357 
862  ■ 
854  I 
im  I 
361  I 
866  I 
865 


Percent, 
46.3 
61.9 
67.9 
183.6 
187.5 
97.8 
104.6 
101.8 


The  above  cloth  cost  90.9  cents  a  yard  (37  by  60  inches)  to  manu- 
facture, which  is  at  the  rate  of  88  cents  per  pound.  It  sold  for  95 
cents  a  pound  at  the  mill.  The  noils  and  waste  above  are  not  used 
in  this  finished  cloth,  but  I  include  their  cost  in  this  table  for  com- 
parison, as  they  foim  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  greasy  wool. 
This  sample  costs  88  cents  a  pound  to  manufacture  and  is  sold  at  the 
mill  at  a  price  equivalent  to  95  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  in  England? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  that  selling  price  of  95  cents  a  pound 
the  duty  is  101.3  per  cent.  The  duty  on  the  yarn  in  this  cloth  is 
higher  than  the  duty  on  the  cloth  itself,  and  the  duty  on  the  tops  is 
much  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  scoured  wool.  I  could  elaborate 
that  point  if  it  was  desired.  The  scoured  wool  costs  48.6.  The  com- 
mission cost  of  combing  is  only  4  cents  a  pound.  If  you  give  a  man 
that,  he  will  return  you  the  wool  and  only  charge  you  4  cents  a  pound 
for  the  work.  So  it  has  only  increased  in  value  about  one-twelfth, 
and  the  duty  is  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  any  waste? 

Mr.  Clark,  There  is  very  little,  I  should  say,  only  about  one-half 
per  cent.    You  take  the  wool  and  comb  it  out,  and  the  long  fibers  that 
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are  left  are  the  tops  and  the  short  fibers  are  the  noils.  The  tops  are 
used  for  worsteds,  and  the  tops  go  to  the  woolen  manufacturers.  The 
noil  is  not  waste.  It  is  less  in  price  than  the  tops,  but  the  noil  is 
worth  more  than  the  greasy  wool  from  which  it  is  made.  In  old  times 
they  used  to  hang  up  the  wool  and  comb  it  out  with  hand  combs,  and 
what  was  left  at  the  top  was  called  ''  tops." 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  did  the  word  "  noil     get  its  name? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  Kn^Iish 
names. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  going  to  leave  that  paper  with  the  com- 
mittee, are  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  obtained  18  specific  samples  when  I  was 
in  England  of  goods,  showing  the  detailed  cost  of  manufacture  of 
each  one.  I  have  a  worsted  mill  figured  out  from  start  to  finish. 
giving  the  cost  of  each  machine,  the  operatives,  and  the  wages,  and 
also  similar  data  for  a  shoddy  mill,  but  what  you  want,  I  under- 
stand, is  an  exact  comparison.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  Bradford  told  me  or  an  American  mill  that  made  cloth  similar 
to  that  he  made,  and  since  returning  to  America  1  have  gotten  this 
mill  to  give  me  their  cost.  On  the  other  fourteen  I  have  the  Eng- 
lish cost  of  manufacture,  but  not  the  American.  If  I  were  to  go  to 
the  American  mills  I  could  probably  get  it.  But  take  this  sample 
here,  which  is  one  of  the  Bradford  stuffs,  made  with  cotton  warp 
and  worsted  filling.  Their  total  cost  of  manufacture  is  16.6  cents 
per  yard  and  our  cost  is  26  cents.  The  difference  of  cost  in  that 
sample  between  England  and  America  is  67  per  cent;  that  is,  it  costs 
67  per  cent  more  for  us  to  make  it  than  it  costs  them.  The  duty  is 
104.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaikes.  Do  you  give  those  in  actual  costs  as  well  as  per- 
centages? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  give  it  in  detail  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  Will  you  read  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Take  the  first  one  here.  That  cloth  is 
made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling,  and  is  one  of  the 
specialties  of  Bradford.     It  is  42  inches  wide. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  does  that  go  into? 

Mr.  Clark.  Women's  dress  goods  and  the  manufacture  costs  them — 
that  is,  one  yard  in  England— I  have  not  the  complete  wage  co5?t 
throughout  on  that  because  the  worsted  industry  is  a  very  special 
industry,  and  it  is  very  often  that  a  man  will  take  one  thing  and 
make  the  cloth  from  it  and  the  other  buys  his  cloth  and  makes  his 
yarn. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  was  that  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  purchased  in  Bradford,  England.  In  1 
yard  of  that  yarn  cost — that  is,  the  price  by  the  manufecturer — was 
9.3  cents  a  pound.  The  same  yarn  bought  in  America  cost  15.4  cents, 
and  the  weaving  wage  was  1.3  cents  a  yard  in  Yorkshire,  while  in 
the  United  States  it  was  6.4  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  One  and  three-tenths  as  against  6.4? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  It  is  the  weaving  wage,  not  the  total  wage,  and  in  this 
case  it  shows  five  times  as  much,  which  is  rather  an  abnormal  pro- 
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portion ;  the  usual  proportion  is  double.  That  is  what  is  given  by  the 
manufacturers.    I  can  give  their  names  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  that  their  scale  of  wages  is  for  piece- 
work; are  they  paid  by  the  piecework? 

Mr.  Clark.  !Part  of  it  was  by  piecework.  In  the  weaving  they  are 
paid  by  piecework,  but  in  a  great  many  things  they  are  not  paid  by 
piecework,  but  the  wages  in  England  and  the  wool  industry  in 
Yorkshire  is  just  about  one-half  or  a  little  'under  one-half  of  ours. 
The  weaving  wage  difference  is  greater. 

Mr.  CkKJKRAN.  Greater  where  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Greater  here,  of  course. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Greater  than  the  proportion  of  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  Greater  than  the  proportion  of  carding  and  spinning 
cost.  If  you  want  to  go  into  details,  in  Huddlesfield  they  can  run 
one  loom  84  to  90  inches  wide  on  woolens  and  some  wide  worsteds, 
and  the  weaver  will  make  about  20  shillings  a  week;  some  will  make 
as  high  as  25,  and  25  shillings  a  week  is  about  $6.  In  Bradford  a 
girl  usually  runs  two  looms  on  narrow  stuff  like  this  [indicating], 
and  the  wages  are  about  15  shillings  a  week,  which  is  about?  $3.75. 
In  this  country  a  weaver  will  make  $9,  or  average  $9,  and  the  aver- 
age for  Huddlesfield  and  Bradford  will  be  about  $5.  As  against 
that  $5,  the  weaver  here  gets  $9,  but  take  this  stuff  [indicating],  and 
he  gets  $3.75  where  our  weaver  will  get  $9. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  15  shillings — that  is  about  $3.75 — but  a  good 
weaver  on  that  here  will  make  at  least  $9,  possibly  up  to  $12. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Even  that  does  not  make  such  a  great  disparity 
in  the  two  costs  according  to  the  figures  you  give. 

Mr,  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  It  is  about  two  and  one-half 
times. 

Mr.  Corcoran.  It  is  more  than  four! 

Mr.  Ci^rk.  Besides,  the  weaving  wage — that  is,  the  wage  entering 
into  a  weaving  mill — includes  not  only  the  operatives  that  rim  the 
looms,  but  the  subsequent  operations  up  to  the  finished  cloth. 

Mr,  Gaines.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  weaving  wage  here  does  not  refer  to  the  wage  per 
yard  paid  the  weaver,  but  it  refers  to  the  wage  per  yard  paid  from 
the  spinning  to  the  finished  cloth,  including  weaving,  scouring,  fin-, 
ishing,  perching,  mending,  baling,  etc.  This  is  an  abnormal  differ- 
ence; it  does  not  look  reasonable,  but  it  is  according  to  the  facts  fur- 
nished me  by  two  large  weavers,  one  in  Yorkshire  and  one  in 
America. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Whht  was  that  total  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  One  and  three-tenths  in  England  and  4.6  here.  That 
is  the  weaving  wage. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  That  is  only  that  particular  product? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  m  Enfi:Iand  on  this  cloth  all  the  other 
costs  beside  the  cost  of  yarn  and  the  weaving  wage  amounts  to  5 
cents.  In  our  case  it  is  4.2  cents,  which  shows  less  in  the  United 
States  in  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  all  other  costs. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  cost  would  you  include  in  that? 
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Mr.  Clark.  All  dyes  and  chemicals  and  other  supplies  and  charges 
on  money,  interest,  insurance,  depreciation,  and  everything  beside 
the  yam  and  weaving  wage.  I  gave  yarn  cost  first  and  then  the 
weaving  wage  and  now  this  third  item. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  that  include  interest  on  capital  and  deprecia- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  salary  charge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  depreciation  in  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  total  cost  is  15.6  cents,  and  oni-s  comes 
to  26  cents.  I  will  state  that  this  difference  in  weaving  wasre  dot*> 
not  look  reasonable,  except  that  it  is  greater  in  both  of  these  sample> 
in  which  they  have  a  cotton  warp  than  it  is  in  all-wool  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spoken  of  the  greater  duty  on  those 
samples  of  cotton  warp  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  this  cloth,  I  give  in  the  data  submitted 
all  the  details  and  what  the  rate  of  duty  is  on  the  raw  wool  all 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Those  other  two  samples  answer  the  description 
in  paragraph  368 : 

On  women's  nnd  children's  dress  goods,  coat  liniu^is.  Italian  cloths,  and  goods 
of  similar  description  and  character,  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  material,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  c«)ui|)ossed 
wholly  or  In  part  of  wool,  \alued  at  not  exceeiHng  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard 
the  duty  shall  be  seven  cents  i:er  square  yard:  valued  at  more  than  fifteeii  cents 
per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  be  eight  cents  i)er  square  yard ;  and  in  addtiion 
thereto  on  all  the  foregoing  valuefl  at  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  fifty  i>er 
centum  ad  valorem:  valued  above  seventy  cents  per  i>ound,  fifty-flve  per  c«ituin 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir:  this  one  is  valued  at  more  than  70  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  that,  the  second  one  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  of  the  first  two  are  valued  at  more  than  70  cents 
a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  comes  under  that  last  bracket,  50  i^er 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  on  that  is  70  cents  per  square  yard  plus  r>0 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  makes  that  duty  104.8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  so  much? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  104.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  say  that  is  15.6  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  all-wool  sample  here,  which  is  a 
sateen,  and  the  English  cost  of  manufacture,  the  total  cost,  is  31.12 
cents.  Our  total  cost  is  70.7  cents.  In  that  case  the  difference  be- 
tween their  cost  of  manufacture  and  ours  is  127  per  cent,  and  the 
duty  is  115.7  per  cent.  The  total  cost  will  be  as  follows  on  this  all- 
wool  sateen:  The  cost  of  yarn  is  22.35  cents  in  England  and  56.7 
cents  in  America.  The  cost  of  the  yarn  is  really  the  determining 
factor.  It  is  over  double.  Their  weaving  wage  is  1.42  cents  a  pound 
and  ours  5.83  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  But  you  just  said  that  the  cost  of  the  material 
was  the  determining  factor,  and  that  is  at  the  rate  of  2  to  1,  and  the 
labor  is  at  the  rate  of  4  to  1. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTii.  Then,  the  labor  is  the  determining  factor  in  that 
particular  thing. 
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Mr.  Ci.ARK.  But  the  raw  material  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  total  cost.  In  that  cloth  there  the  cost  of  the  yarn  is  71.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  in  England.  In  America  the  cost  of 
the  yams  in  that  cloth  is  80.72  per  cent,  leaving  only  20  per  cent  for 
wages  and  incidental  expenses.  In  that  case  it  is  the  cost  of  the  yam 
that  determines  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  not  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor,  although  our  labor  shows  four  times  higher  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  your  tables  show  where  the  cost  of  the  yarn  comes 
from ;  of  what  elements  that  is  made  up — what  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  yam  is  the  cost  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly,  it  shows  that  in  English  figures ;  I  have  not 
the  American  figures,  except  for  those  four  Bradford  samples.  The 
English  figures  I  have  given  throughout.  Take  this  sample  here; 
the  yarn  cost  06.6  cents  a  pound  ana  the  greasy  wool  is  onlv  worth 
24.3' cents. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  better  not  let  him  complete  his  other 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Certainly ;  I  was  not  asking  him  to  go  into  something 
else. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  these  four  samples,  all  I  desire  to  show  is  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  on  the  first  two  samples  is  about 
two-thirds  of  ours,  and  they  are  samples  that  are  made  of  cotton 
warp  and  worsted  filling.  The  last  two  samples  where  the  cloth  is 
all  wool,  their  cost  of  manufacture  is  about  40  per  cent  of  ours,  and 
it  is  on  the  all-wool  goods  that  they  have  most  advantage.  Where 
it  is  all  wool  they  have  more  advantage,  because  where  it  is  all  wool 
we  pay  duty  on  all  raw  material ;  where  it  is  part  cotton  we  only  pay 
duty  on  part  of  the  raw  material.  I  have  the  other  samples  here, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  worth  going  into,  as  I  have  not 
the  comparison  costs;  I  have  simply  the  Englisn  costs  and  nothing 
to  compare  them  with.  My  report  on  this  work  is  being  printed 
now  and  will  be  ready,  I  suppose,  in  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cost  of  ready-made  clothes  in 
London  or  the  large  cities  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  but  I  say  you  can  buy  a  ready-made  suit 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  internipt  you.  I  understand  the  Printing 
Office  has  the  print  of  your  report  and  will  furnish  it  to  us  promptly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  can  buy  ready-made  clothes  about 
as  cheap  here  as  you  can  there,  but  you  would  not  get  as  much  wool 
in  them. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  That  is  the  point,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  here 
that  while  it  is  true  that  j^ou  could  get  custom-made  clothes  much 
cheaper  in  England,  you  could  get  ready-made  clothes  much  cheaper 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not,  of  the  same  quality ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  came  here  clothed  in 
an  exhibit,  his  own  suit,  which  he  entitled  "  Exhibit  A"  in  his  remarks, 
and  said  that  that  suit  of  clothes  that  cost  $12.50  you  could  not  get 
in  English  clothes  of  that  quality  for  $12.50  ready  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  should  go  to  Leeds,  then  he  could  got  ready-made 
clothing  of  that  quality  cheaper  than  he  could  here,  because  it  is  not 
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reasonable  that  it  could  be  made  here  and  of  the  same  quality  at  the 
same  price  when  their  labor  cost  is  only  one-half  of  ours,  and  they  have 
cheaper  money  and  cheaper  first  cost  and  cheaper  power.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  say  that  ours  would  be  cheaper  than  theirs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  was  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  six;  for  comparison  you  only  want  to  compare 
likes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  witness  come  back 
before  us  after  we  have  his  testimony  written  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done.  Mr.  Clark  is  right  here  in 
the  city.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  defer  any  further  ques- 
tions of  Mr.  Clark  until  we  get  his  printed  report.  His  statement  is 
a  prettv  able  one,  and  I  thmk  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  De  interested  in  it  when  they  came  to  read  it,  and  that  they 
would  rather  ask  questions  then  than  now.  It  is  pretty  hard  work 
to  get  at  the  true  scope  of  Mr.  Clark's  statement  until  it  is  in  print. 
If  he  has  anything  to  add  to  his  statement  he  had  better  do  that  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  I  said  was  that  I  did  not  think  he  was  through 
with  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  I  just  w^anted  to  make  a  general  statement 
before  you,  and  then  if  there  was  any  questions  the  committee  wanted 
to  ask  I  could  then  answer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  you  have  stated  here  will  be  included  in  that  and 
the  report  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  the  report  includes  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  whom  did  vou  conduct  these  inquiries;  were 
they  on  behalf  *of  the  department? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Government, 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  will  we  get  that  report? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  in  print,  ready  for  proof  now,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  The  proof  is  ready ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  seen  it,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Chairmax.  As  soon  as  it  is  printed  the  committee  will  take 
it  up  and  we  will  ask  you  to  come  before  the  committee  again.  1 
think  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  to  proceed  now. 

Mr.  BouiT^LL.  In  getting  that  information  did  vou  ask  your  de- 
partment whether  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  legislative  historj" 
of  the  exclusion  of  those  embroidery  machines  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Cl.vrk.  I  asked  Mr.  Stone  if  there  was  any  exception  to  the 
machinerv  law  to  let  in  lace  machines,  and  he  said  no.  I  am  not 
concerned  in  the  tariff,  but  as  a  textile  man  I  should  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  in  free,  at  least  imtil  we  make  them  liere. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  committee  would  like  to  have  any  knowledge 
about  that  exclusion  that  they  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Clark  would  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  I  say,  would  the  department  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  know  they  are  excluded  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  are  under  the  general  provision  of  iron,  steel,  and 
other  metal  dutiable  at  35  per  cent.    There  is  no  exclusion  about  it* 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  a  general  clause- 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Paragraph  193  they  simply  wanttvl  to  put  on  the 
free  list 

(Mr.  Clark  was  thereupon  excused.) 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  A.  DELFELDER,  OF  LANDER,  WYO. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  woolgrower? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  am  a  wool  farmer.  There  is  a  difference  between 
a  woolgrower  and  a  wool  farmer.  I  live  at  Lander,  Wyo.  Judging 
from  a  remark  that  was  made  here  this  morning,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  certain  members  of  this  committee  that  are 
desirous  of  getting  into  the  sheep  business  in  the  best  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  the  chairman,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  chairman,  in  particular,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
woolgrowers  of  Wyoming  I  extend  to  him  a  most  heart}'  welcome  to 
become  one  of  us.  Whfle  we  may  not  have  the  best  State  in  the 
Union,  last  year  we 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  right  there  that  you  corrected  me 
when  I  said  wool  grower;  you  said  wool  farmer.  Now,  I  see  that 
3'ou  use  the  term  "  wool  grower." 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  woolgrower  is  secretlj'  becoming  tlie  wool 
farmer. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  is  the  difference?  I^et  us  get  it 
straight. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  A  woolgrower  is  a  man  who,  as  our  President  terms 
it,  is  a  "  range  pirate."  He  has  no  headquarters;  his  investment  is  a 
bunch  of  sheep  and  a  team  of  horses,  and  he  just  drifts  hither  and 
thither  with  tlie  sheep.  But  a  sheep  farmer  is  a  sheep  raiser  who 
has  headquarters,  who  reclaims  the  arid  land  and  feeds  his  sheep, 
has  a  home,  and  develops  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  distinction  that  is  often  made  between 
an  agriculturist  and  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Something  similar,  ves,  sir;  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  tfie  last  year  the  wool  product 
of  Wyoming  in  the  grease  was  30.000,000  pounds.  This  was  shorn 
from  4,510,300  sheep.  Now,  to  look  after  this  number  of  sheep  it 
requires  the  permanent  attention  of  5,000  men^  and  at  the  ratio  of 
5  to  1  there  would  be  practically  der>endent  on  this  industry  25,000 
people,  and  therefore  in  connection  with  this  every  other  industry  in 
the  State  is  dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  sheep  business,  and, 
practically  speaking,  the  industry  is  supporting  about  50  per  cent 
of  our  pojpulation,  and  anything  that  would  be  done  that  would  have 
a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  business  in  any  way  would  directly 
affect  50  per  cent  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  these  nomadic  woolgrowers  have  families? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Some  of  them  do,  hut  very  few. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  families  of  their  own  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  wool  farmers  do? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  And  the  cost  of  running  thebe  shoop  the  last  year, 
taking  a  small  outfit  of  my  own 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  your  own  and  tell  us  about  it~-how  many 
sheep  you  have  and  how  many  acres  of  land  and  what  it  ro^ts.  and 
all  the  items. 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  All  right.  To  avoid  a  lot  of  questions  that  will 
naturally  follow,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business 
since  1894,  and  at  the  present  time  am  the  owner  of  about  21,000 
head  of  sheep;  that  last  year  I  had  invested  in  this  21,000  head  of 
sheep,  ranches,  etc.,  approximately  $150,000,  and  that  the  proceeds 
from  that  business  this  year  netted  a  profit  of  less  than  3^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  bad  year.     Go  back  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  previous  to  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  the 
sheep-speculating  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  buying  sheep  and  shipping  them,  holding 
them  and  selling  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  recently  that  you  have  become  a  sheep 
farmer  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  only  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  have  been  carrying  on  the  farming  busi- 
ness for  at  least  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  cjirried  that  on  while  you  were  speculating? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  can  separate  your  farming  operations 
from  your  speculation? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  quit  speculating. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  man  who  shears  your  own  sheep,  or 
have  you  assistants  to  help  you,  or  do  you  pay  the  prevailing  prices 
of  sheep  shearers? 

Mr.  Delfeijjer.  I  used  to  try  to  shear  my  sheep,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  such  a  long  and  tedious  job  tnat  I  have  not  got 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  a  head  for  shearing? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Fifteen  cents  per  head;  that  is,  they  are  shorn 
by  the  most  improved  methods  of  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  the  machinery  and  the  sheds  and  all  the 
necessary  equipment  are  furnished.  I  drive  my  sheep  to  the  corral 
and  they  are  shorn,  the  wool  placed  in  the  car  and  tagged,  and  the 
sheep  rebranded  and  turned  back  to  me,  and  I  pay  15  cents  a  bead 
for  the  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  >fcw,  how  many  men  have  you  employed  on  your 
farm,  and  have  you  had  for  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course,  that  would  vary  according  to  conditions, 
etc.,  but  my  pay  roll  in  the  last  year  was  about  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  include  all  the  men  that  you  employed 
for  taking  care  of  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  dipping  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfeldp:r.  No,  sir:  it  does  not  include  the  dipping. 

The  Cpiairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  the  dipping? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  eS  conts  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figured  that  out,  so  you  state  that  as  a 
fact. 

ilr.  Delfelder.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  own  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  T  own  about  12,000  acres. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  you  rent  ? 

Mr.  Delfeij>er.  Rent  and  lease. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  It  is  free  range  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  free  range? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  do  j'ou  lease? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  about  10,000  acres  of  state  land. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  vou  pav  a  head  for  the  lease  of 
the  land? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Do  you  mean  per  acre  ? 

The  Chairman.    Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  varies  from  2J  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  would  be  the  average? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  the  average  would  be  about  3i  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  allow  for  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course  we  have  not  got  it  iSgured  out  that  way, 
but  usually  we  figure  on  a  basis  of  about  9  acres  to  1  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  hungry  sheep.  Do  you  have  to 
feed  any  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir:  in  the  winter  time. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  depends  entirely  upon  conditions.  If  it  is  an 
open  winter  and  conditions  are  favorable,  thev  require 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  there? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  alfalfa  did  you  feed  to  your  sheep  last 
winter? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  I  probably  feed  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  keep  books? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  not  show  the  exact  amount  of  alfalfa 
that  you  got,  or  do  vou  raise  it  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  \Vo  raise  it;  and  that  would  show  the  amount  that 
was  paid  for  feed  over  and  above  what  feed  we  raise  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  buy  some  in  addition  to  what  you  raised? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  ever  estimate  the  cost  per  ton  of  raising 
alfalfa? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  T  have  attempted  to  estimate  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  what  you  bought? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  If  T  remember  correctly,  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — if  you  remember  cor- 
rectly?   WTiat  did  you  pay  last  winter  for  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  price  varies,  but  T  think  the  average  price  paid 
last  winter  would  be  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  you 
did  pay? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  paid  over  $7.50  for  any,  and 
the  last  price  that  I  can  recollect  was  $4  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  did  you  feed  last  winter? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  we  fed  about  2,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  winter  before? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  The  winter  before  we  did  hot  feed  as  much,  prob- 
ably a  thousand.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Before  that — I  want  to  get  at  the  usual  quantity 
you  fed  in  the  winter  for  the  last  five  years ;  the  average. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Taking  it  for  five  years,  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  for  twenty  thousand-odd  sheep  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed 
1,000  tons  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  what  you  have 
fed? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  fed  that  much,  but  ordinarily 
speaking. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  land  to  the  number  of  sheep 
that  you  succeeded  in  raising? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  This  year  the  increase  is  rather  small.  It  was  an 
unfavorable  year,  and  the  increase  in  my  own  output  in  the  entire 
State  was  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Go  back  to  an  ordinary  year. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Seventy  per  cent,  I  think,  would  be  an  average 
increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  would  it  run  over  80? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Some  years  it  runs  over  80  and  some  vears  less 
than  70. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  rams  you  sell,  I  suppose,  and  keep  the 
ewes? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  generally  we  sell  the  entire  lamb  crop. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  apiece? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  year  ago  last  winter? 

Mr,  Delfelder.  A  year  ago  last  fall  we  got  5J  cents  a  pound  for 
them,  and  the  average  weight  was  about  62  to  63  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $3.25? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  $3.50  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  A  probable  average  of  $3.50. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir:  right  close  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  raise  any  of  the  lambs  for  mutton? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  were  mutton,  or  they  would  not  have  sold  at 
that  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  nuitton,  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  you  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  a 
lamb  is  not  a  mutton. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  to  turn  them  all  into  mutton  before 
they  die  a  natural  death,  is  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  intention. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  you  get  mutton  from  them,  and  that 
is  the  idea  generally  to  turn  them  all  into  mutton  before  they  die  a 
natural  deatli.    So  your  increase  nets  you  about  $3.50. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Ves,  sir;  I  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  keep  the  sheep  for  mutton,  you  get  the  wool 
every  year? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  average  clip  for  each  sheep  of 
wool  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  eight  pounds  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  About  eight  pounds? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  pretty  good  sheep.  How  much  did  you 
get  for  the  wool  a  year  ago — ^not  this  year,  but  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Eighteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  17  or  18  cents  about  the  usual  price  in  an 
ordinary  year. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  has  been  the  price  for  the  last  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  that  this  year? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  15  cents  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  it  was  about  eighteen? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  year  previous  to  that  it  was 
seventeen,  and  the  year  previous  to  that  it  was  thirteen  and  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  at  those  rates  you  have  only  made 
3^  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  at  it  twenty-four  years? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  at  it  since  1894. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  said  in  1908  it  was  3^^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course  in  the  year  1907  the  business  paid  a 
much  better  profit. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not  figured  it  out,  but  I  judge  18  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  Chair3ian.  In  1906  how  much? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  it  paid  probably  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  commenced  twenty-four  years  ago,  or 
about  that.  How  large  a  flock  did  you  have  when  you  commenced 
raising  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  said  it  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whenever  you  commenced — fourteen  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  flock  has  increased  from  that  to  the 
present  number? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  put  in  any  fresh  capital? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  fresh  capital  have  you  put  in  in 
money,  beside  the  earnings  of  the  sheep  or  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not  put  in  but  very  little  outside  of  what 
I  have  made  out  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  made  your  present  flock  out  of  that 
business  in  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes.  sir;  there  were  times  when* I  put  in  other  capi- 
tal, but  I  have  taken  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  present  flock  represents  the  natural 
increase,  what  capital  you  put  in  and  took  out  about  balancing  itself. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  pay  more  inr  shearing 
sheep  in  Wyoming  than  they  do  m  Idaho  and  Utah  and  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  clipper  is  used,  and 
it  requires  power  to  operate  those  clippers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  other  men  use  clippers,  too.  I  am  not 
^ure  that  I  am  right  about  it.  but  they  have  testified  here — I  do  not 
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remember  which  State  testified  to  which  price — ^but  my  recollection 
is  that  they  testified  that  they  had  these  sheep  sheared  with  clippers 
at  10  cents,  and  one  man  said  12.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  how 
you  come  to  be  paying  15  cents? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  In  connection  with  shearing,  it  requires  bags  that 
cost  50  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know^,  but  it  costs  the  other  fellow  as  much  for  bags 
as  it  does  you. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  chances  are  that  they  have  not  figured  the 
price  of  bags,  or  else  they  get  their  sheep  shorn  for  almost  half  of 
what  it  costs  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  T  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions — ^and  it 
seems  like  prying  into  your  business,  but  we  want  the  facts.  You 
went  into  the  sheep-farming  business  in  1894? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  have  then,  and  how  much 
w^ere  you  worth  in  property  when  you  went  into  the  sheep  business 
in  1894? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfeld?:r.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  counting  the  thing  as  it  stands,  of  course  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  know  exactly.  But  how  much  do  you  e-timate  yourself  to 
be  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  it  would  be  quite  a  l)it  more  than  that,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worth  over  $100,000,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  would  l^e  a  safe  estimate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  have  made  the  difference  between  $950  and 
what  you  are  worth  now — upon  which  I  congratulate  you — of  over 
$100,0*00  in  fourteen  years — that  is,  assuming  you  are  worth  $100,000 
now,  you  have  made  $99,050  in  fourteen  years  out  of  an  investment 
of  $950.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it,  but  then  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  $900 
would  probably  pale  into  utter  insignificance  if  other  things  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  other  thing  could  reflect  any  light  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  the  trials  that  you  have  and  the  hardships  thai 
you  have  to  contend  with  to  carry  on  this  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  we  all  have  to  contend  with  hardships. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  But  you  take  into  consideration  that  we  took  these 
sheep  from  above  the  timber  line,  where  you  might  say  domestic 
stock  had  never  been  grazed,  and  graze  them  on  forage  that  had  gone 
to  waste  for  ages  and  given  that  a  commercial  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  I  am  not  quarreling  with  western  men.  I  am 
one  myself,  though  not  as  far  west  as  you  are,  and  I  think  the  cream 
of  the  country  goes  out  there,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  the  truth  about 
it — ^but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  an  honest  statement  of  whether 
you  have  made  practically  $100,000  off  of  a  $960  investment  in  four- 
teen years. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  would  appc  .r  that  way,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word. 
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Mr.  Cl.vrk.  Of  course  you  underwent  hardships;  adventurous, 
courageous,  and  ambitious  people  go  out  there,  and  you  went  alon^ 
and  took  potluck  with  them,  and  you  are  now  in  a  situation  to  rank 
up  with  nch  people  out  West,  and  you  made  it  all  off  of  an  invest- 
ment of  $960  m  fourteen  years.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 
Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  in  conclusion:  Suppose  we 
scaled  down  this  tariff  to,  say,  5  or  6  cents  a  pound — suppose  we  split 
it  in  the  middle — do  you  not  think  you  would  go  on  and  make  a 
pretty  good  living  out  of  it  ?  * 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not,  but  there  is 
one  thing,  I  do  not  think  I  would  start  in  with  the  business  again  as 
I  did,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  I  would  not  have  the 
credit  back  of  me  that  I  have  under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  started  in  the  worst  year,  according  to  all  the 
testimony  here,  that  has  struck  the  country. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  I  acknowledge  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  had  nerve  enough  now,  as  you  evidently  did,  to 
embark  in  the  sheep  business  in  ISOf— the  worst  sheep  year,  accord- 
ing to  all  these  sheep  men  who  have  been  here,  and  sheep  women, 
too,  that  has  struck  the  country  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants— then  do  you  not  think  you  have  nerve  enough  left  with  this 
$10,000  that  you  have  accumulated  to  go  on  in  the  sheep  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances. 
If  I  wanted  to  keep  on  doing  something  for  nothing,  yes,  sir;  but  if  I 
wanted  to  go  into  a  profitable  business  I  think  I  would  seek  something 
else. 

Mr.  Ci^\RK.  Is  the  feud  still  on  in  Wyoming  between  the  cattle 
kings  and  the  sheep  kings? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not,  according  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  settled,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Delfeij^er.  Well,  there  never  was  any  feud  there  to  my  knowl- 
edge except  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Were  there  not  a  whole  lot  of  people  shot  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  been  in  the  State  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
can  not  recall  but  one  or  two,  and  that  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  ascertain  in  the  interest  of  informa- 
tion.    Where  were  you  from  originally  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  From  Kansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  que-tion :  The  sheep  that 
you  raise  up  in  Wyoming  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  big  as  the 
sheep  they  raise  down  in  Kansas.  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois? 

Mfr.  Delfelder.  Well,  that  would  depend  on  the  age — whether  at  a 
mature  age. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  a  mature  age  as  three  years:  I  guess  sheep  are 
grown  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course  you  have  a  few  stall-fed  sheep  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  that  are  larger  than  ours. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  the  average  flock  that  would  be  out  in  ilr.  Cal- 
derhead's  district,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  your  sheep  would  be  somewhat 
larger. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  ^Vhat  do  you  want  us  to  do — keep  the  tariff  where  it 
is  or  raise  it? 
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Mr.  Delfeldeb.  If  there  is  anything  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industiT  and  the  country  in  general,  I  think  it  should  be  raised. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  for  you  men  to  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know ;  but  how  much  ?  Suppose  you  were  writing 
a  law,  how  much  would  you  raise  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  .You  would  double  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Delj-elder.  That  would  depend  upnon  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  double  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  would  double  it,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  How  much  of  the  $100,000  that  you  have  made  since 
1894  did  you  make  in  the  first  three  years  under  free  wool,  from  1894 
to  1897? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  By  herding  my  own  sheep  I  managed  to  pay  ex- 
penses under  free  wool. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  your  money  making  began  in  1897,  under 
the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Delfelder,  I  will  pay  you  this  compliment — ^you 
are  one  of  the  most  candid  men  that  has  been  here  yet.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  lamb  crop  amounts  really  to  80  and  100  per  cent  of  ewes? 

Mr.  Dalzelu  Some  years,  but  not  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  average  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  will  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  ewes  do  not  breed  as 
prolifically  in  Wyoming  as  m  Missouri  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  breeding  of  the  ewes,  but 
the  climatic  conditions  and  other  conditions  during  the  larabing 
season. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  you  leave  Kansas? 

Mr.  Delfeij>er.  I  left  Kansas  in  1802. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  were  two  years  in  Wyoming  before  you  started 
sheep  farming? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  were  then  sheep  trading  during  those  two  years? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  was  sheep  herding  auring  those  two  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  were  perfectly  familiar,  then,  with  the  business 
when  you  started  in  it  in  1804? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  had  about  a  thousand  dollars  to  put  into  the 
investment  to  start  the  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  deliberately  started  in  a  business  that  you 
knew  was  not  paying  in  1804  when  you  put  all  the  money  that  you 
had  into  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  did.  We  went  into  the 
business  in  1804. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  Why  did  you  go  into  that  business  if  you  knew  it  would 
not  pav  under  free  wool? 

Mr.  1)elfelder.  Because  I  had  hopes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  pay  in  the  future  under  free 
wool,  or  that  there  would  be  a  change  in  the  tariff  and  you  would 
get  the  benefit  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
change  in  conditions. 

Mr.  Hill,  What  did  you  give  for  your  sheep  apiece  when  you 
started  into  it  and  had  your  2,500? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Two  dollars  per  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  dollars  apiece? 

*Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  they  worth  now? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Those  same  sheep  would  sell  at  the  present  time, 
I  judge,  for  $4.50  per  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  glad  you  made  a  lot  of  money ;  but  it  occurred  to 
me  while  you  were  giving  your  evidence  how  in  the  world  you  should 
have  started  into  a  nonpaying  business  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  at  the  time  you  did  it.  Because  you  expected  a  change  m  condi- 
tions in  the  country  would  increase  their  value  and  give  you  a  profit 
in  the  farming  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  in  the  increased  value  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  spoke  about  putting  the  wool  in  the  cars. 
How  do  you  ship  wool  in  the  cars ;  in  what  condition  ?  You  say  the 
clippers  put  it  in  the  cars.  In  what  condition  do  they  get  it  in  the 
cars? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  wool  in  the  first  place  is  clipped  from  the 
sheep  and  is  tied  with  a  cord,  each  piece  separate;  then  the  fleece  are 
tramped  and  packed  in  large  bags  averaging  about  50  fleece  to  a  bag 
and  these  bags  will  weigh  about  400  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  principal  market  for  your  wool? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  been;  but  the  last 
year,  this  last  season,  our  wool  was  sold  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  vou  ever  exported  any  wool  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  any  been  exported  out  there  from  your  section  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Delfeij)er.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  clip  being 
exported. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  was  that  I  was  informed  that  last 
year,  I  believe — at  least  a  short  time  ago,  some  of  the  wool  produced 
out  there  was  sold  in  England.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  export  any  yourself? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  raise  the  sheep  principally  for  the  mutton 
or  principally  for  the  wool? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  larger  item  of  income? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  income  the  past  year  was  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  as  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Most  generally  lambs  will  bring  you  more  than 
the  wool  clip. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  the  principal  item,  the  most  important  item,  is 
the  mutton,  and  second  to  that  is  the  wool? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  are  your  only  two  items  of  profit? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thev  are  the  only  two  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  ^hey  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  sheep  fanning  out  in  that  section  of  the  country  do 
thev  use  the  flocks  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  fertilizing  farm 
lands? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  do ;  and  they  feed  off  the  hay  and  grain  that 
they  use  on  those  farms. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  engaged  in  that  as  a  sheep  man  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  one  item  of  profit,  the  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  everything  they  raise  is  turned  into  the  sheep. 
Of  course  we  make  no  allowance  for  the  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  information ;  you  either 
do  or  do  not  manage  so  as  to  fertilize  your  fields  where  you  raise  for- 
age ;  which  is  it  ?  Do  you  manage  to  fertilize  them  from  your  sheep 
or  do  you  let  that  alone  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  fertilize  them  from  the  sheep. 

Mr.  BojsYNGE.  When  you  started  in  business  in  1894  how  many 
sheep  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  head. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  only  had  $960  you  said?  * 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  each  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  paid  $2  per  head. 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  And  you  bought  2,600  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  That  is  $5,200? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  must  have  had  some  credit  then  besides  the 
$960? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  impress  upon  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BoKYNGE.  How  much  money  did  you  actually  invest  in  the 
sheep  business  in  1894,  then  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Five  thousand  tw^o  hundred  dollars  instead  of  $960? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  He  said  actually. 

Mr.  Bonyxge.  That  $960  was  your  own  money? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  And  you  borrowed  the  difference? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  did  you  pay  interest  on  that  money  that  you 
borrowed  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Twelve  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  12  per  cent  and  paid  the  principal  all 
back? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  did. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  other  business,  if  any,  have  you  been  engaged 
in  since  1894  besides  this  sheep  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  has  been  mv  onlv  business. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Have  you  been  speculating  at  all  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness? I  thought  in  your  earlier  testimony  you  said  you  had  given  up 
speculating  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Delfeij)er.  I  mean  I  had  been  engaged  in  handling  sheep  ex- 
clusively. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  raising  sheep  as  a  sheep  farmer  for  two  years 
only  of  this  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Dei.felder.  No:  I  had  been  raising  sheep  all  the  time,  but  I  say 
I  have  not  speculated  any  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Bonynge,  During  the  other  twelve  years  you  were  speculating 
in  sheep? 

Mr.  Delpelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  much  of  this  $100,000  did  you  make  out  of 
speculating  in  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  I  made  most  of  it  in  speculating  in  sheep. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Now,  how  much  did  you  lose  of  any  of  your  sheep — 
what  percentage  of  your  sheep  did  you  lose  by  storms? 

Mr.  Delfeijjer.  I  should  judge  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  And  from  other  causes  how  much  did  you  lose  be- 
sides from  storm? 

Mr.  Delfeujer.  Three  per  cent  from  predatory  wild  animals  and 
about  2  per  cent  from  natural  causes. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  much  land  did  you  own? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Twelve  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Do  you  lease  land  from  individuals  besides  that 
that  you  lease  from  the  State? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  land  that  you  lease 
from  the  individual? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  wul  it  average? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  it  will  average  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Per  year. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  To  the  State  do  you  pay  by  the  acre  or  by  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  that  you  have  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  By  the  acre — J  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Do  you  use  the  forest  reserve  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  You  do  not  have  any  of  your  sheep  on  forest 
reserves? 

Mr.  Delfeider.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  central  part. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  And  you  have  a  free  range  outside  of  the  land 
which  you  own  of  the  State  and  individuals? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  free  range  now? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  many  of  your  sheep  have  you  on  the  free 
range  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  are  all  on  the  free  range  more  or  less  at  all 
times — the  leases  and  ranches:  they  are  kept  on  the  ranches  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  but  they  drift  off  to  the  open  range. 
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The  Chairman.  You  told  me  that  you  started  in  fourteen  years 
ago,  I  think,  with  2,600  sheep. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  $960  of  your  own  money  and  borrowed 
the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  told  me  you  had  30,000 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Twenty-one  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  are  worth  $3.50  a  piece? 

Mr.  Deu-^elder.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  judge  they  would  be  worth  that. 

The  Chairman.  At  least  that,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Deli-elder.  They  ought  to  bring  that  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  crop  of  lambs  on  hand  yet? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  21,000  include  the  lambs? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lambs  have  you  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder,  Ten  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  worth  apiece? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  ought  to  be  worth  $2.50  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  told  me  that  this  was  the  natural  increase 
of  the  flock  from  the  21,000  up  to  the  point  that  it  is  now,  and  while 
you  had  put  some  money  into  it  you  had  taken  the  money  out  of  it 
that  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  You  misunderstood.  It  is  not  the  natural  increase 
of  those  2,600  original  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  You  conclude  now  that  you  have  bought  sheep 
outside  of  those? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  He  said  those  are  not  the  increase  of  the  original 
crop  of  sheep.  He  did  not  keep  them,  probably.  How  long  did  you 
keep  the  original  2,600  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  kept  them  as  long  as  it  was  consistent  to  keep 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  that  he  had  the  2,600  now.  I 
asked  you  the  question  whether,  starting  in  with  those  2,600  sheep 
you  have  what  sheep  you  describe  now  in  the  business.  I  asked  you 
if  you  had  put  in  any  money  outside  what  you  made  in  the  business* 
and  you  said  you  ha^  put  in  from  time  to  time  some  money  in  specu- 
lation and  had  drawn  it  out  again.    Now,  is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  think  he  said  he  put  in  the  money  he  made  in 
speculation. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  the  direct  question,  if  he  put  in  any 
of  this  money  that  he  made  in  speculation. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  that  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  draw  it  out  again? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  mistaken  in  saying  you  had  drawn 
out  as  much  as  you  put  m  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  misunderstood  your  question  if  I  led  you  to  be- 
lieve that. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  the  price  of  sheep  lower  than  in  1894  when  you 
made  your  original  purchase? 
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Mr.  Delfblder.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  bought  when  they  were  at  the  lowest  price  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  your  good  judgment  in  buying  at  that  time  and 
the  value  of  the  sheep  has  increased  since  then,  paruy  for  the  reason 
that  you  have  been  able  to  make  the  money  you  have  made  out  of 
the  business,  is  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  to  tell  us  now — ^you  were  not  sworn 
through  an  oversight — but  I  want  you  to  tell  us  now  when  you 
made  any  money  by  speculation  and  what  you  made.  I  want  the 
details  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  details  of  the  transaction — well,  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  me  to  go  into  details. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  details  of  any  transaction 
where  you  have  made  money? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  that  could  be  done  without  much  diflBculty. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  give  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  aetails  of  a  transaction,  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  could  refer  you  to  one  instance  where  I 
purchased  sheep  in  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  that  was  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  was  the  purchase  of  7,000  head  of  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  for  them? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  $3.50  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  keep  them? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  kept  them  for  about  ninety  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  them  for? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Five  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  $1.50  a  head? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  other  transaction? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  transaction  and  the 
exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  transaction? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  can  not  recall  any  definite  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  $14,000,  or  about  that,  of  the 
$100,000  that  you  told  Mr.  Clark  you  had  made.  Now,  can  you  give 
us  any  other  transaction? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  cite  you  to  numerous  instances,  if  I  had  my 
books  with  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said  that  you  were  worth,  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  about  $100,000,  and  that 
you  started  in  with  $1,000.  You  have  been  raising  sheep  and  selling 
wool  and  mutton  and  sheep  and  buying  and  selling  sheep  for  fourteen 
years,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  what  you  meant  by  that  was  the  money  you 
made  out  of  the  business  of  raising  sheep  and  wool  and  buying  and 
selling  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  total  wealth  is  what  you  have  made  in  that 
time  out  of  these  various  trades.  You  have  cited  one  trade  in  which 
you  bought  7,000  sheep,  at  $3.50,  and  kept  them  ninety  days  and  sold 
them  for  $5,  making  a  profit  of  $10,500  in  one  trade.  You  have  made 
many  trades.  Now,  what  you  mean  by  that  is  that  your  entire  wealth 
after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  is  $100,000.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  all  I  have  to  show  for  what  I  have  con- 
tended with  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  record  will  show  from  the  questions  put  by  the 
chair  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  $100,000  that  you  are 
worth  to-day  has  been  made  out  of  wool,  mutton,  and  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  him  anything  about  $100,000  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  been  in  the  business  fourteen  years  and 
made  $100,000  in  the  various  lines  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  So  it  would  appear. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  has  not  all  been  made  out  of  wool  and  the  increase 
in  mutton  sheep  that  you  sold  from  your  original  2,600  flock  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  have  bought  any  sheep  that 
you  have  in  your  flock  recently.  You  bought  sheep  and  sold  them  in 
speculation.  Now,  have  you  bought  any  sheep  and  added  them  to 
your  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  flocks  that  I  have  at  the  present  time  are  the 
accumulation  of  my  speculation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  sheep  that  you  have  added 
to  your  present  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In  1894,  the  time  you 
speak  of,  the  price  of  wool  was  very  low,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  was. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  selling  for? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Six  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  duty  that  was  imposed  and  placed  upon  wool  re- 
sulted in  getting  a  very  much  better  price,  did  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  did  several  years  later. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  if  you  were  to  nave  an  advance,  to  get  an  increase 
on  the  duty  on  wool,  that  would  give  you  a  still  better  price,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes ;  the  chances  are  it  would. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  for  it  for? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  higher  the  duty  the  better  the  price  the  wool  farmer 
or  woolgrower  gets  for  his  wool.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  an 
import  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  wool,  does  not  that  put  up  the 
price  approximately  11  cents  to  the  man  in  the  wool  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  would  on  identically  the  same  wool. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  if  there  is  an  additional  increase  it  will  put  it  up 
still  higher? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  So  it  would  appear. 
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Mr.  Pou.  Now,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  use  5  to  6  pounds 
a  year  each  it  would  put  up  the  price  to  them  just  that  mudi,  too, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  If  it  did  I  presume  it  would  revert  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  In  the  last  analysis  of  the  thing,  as  we  say  here,  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  paying  it. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  are  the  ones  that  pay  it,  and,  in  other  words, 
they  are  also  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  woolgrower  and  the 
wool  farmer? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  the 
chairman  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  did  not  purcnase  any  sheep  to 
bring  im  your  present  flock.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  what  I  said,  but  I  did  not  know  exactly 
what  he  meant  as  to  whether — I  took  it  for  granted  he  meant  whether 
I  had  raised  them  or  not.  Of  course  the  sheep  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion at  the  present  time  are  all  sheep  that  I  have  raised.  I  told  him 
they  were  the  accumulations  from  my  speculations. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  They  are  the  accumulations  from  your  speculations 
as  well  as  the  natural  increase  in  the  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  and  of  course  his  question  could  be  con- 
strued to  mean  several  things. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  able  to  say  how  many  sheep  you  have 
added  to  your  flock  by  purchase  since  the  original  purchase  of  2,600? 
Not  how  many  you  have  bought  and  sold,  but  how  many  you  have 
added  to  your  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer,  because  the 
original  flock  was  probably  sold  and  replaced  by  others. 

The  Chairman.  Others  that  you  bought? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Others  that  I  bought.  Of  course  I  had  no  partic- 
ular band  singled  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  anything  more  than  to  replace 
those  2,600,  or  were  the  2,600  replaced  by  sheep  that  you  raised? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  were  replaced  by  sheep  that  I  both  raised 
and  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  you  purchased  and 
added  to  your  flock  a  thousand  sheep  since  your  first  purchase  of  the 
2,600? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  manv  sheep  did  you  have  five  years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  him  to  answer  my  question  first. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Your  question  was.  How  many  did  I  purchase? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  say  that  you  had  bought 
and  added  to  your  flock  a  thousand  sheep  since  you  purchased  the 
2,600? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  I  could  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  more  than  that? 

Mr.  D£LFEiJ)ER.  I  think  I  have  added  quite  a  few  to  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  give  us  any  idea.  How  many  would 
you  say  you  have  added  ? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  not  say  definitely,  because  I  have  not 
worked  it  out  on  those  lines.  Those  2,600  had  kept  increasing, 
and  I  kept  buying  sheep  and  turning  them  into  these,  and  selling 
each  year,  and  turning  in  other  sheep,  and  it  would  take  a  Missouri 
lawyer  to  figure  out  exactly  what  I  have  turned  in. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  When  you  sold  your  lands,  did  you  put  that  money 
into  other  sheep  and  ada  them  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Then  you  took  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock  and  put  in 
ewes? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  an  increase  in  your  sheep? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  When  you  made  money  out  of  buying  and  selling 
sheep,  like  you  did  in  the  Oregon  transaction,  you  put  it  into  the 
business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  said  he  made  any  money  buving  sheep. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  your  20,000,  how  many  lambs  dici  you  have 
this  year — or  your  21,000? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  10,000  lambs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  of  those  lambs  do  you  keep  each  year, 
or  how  many  do  you  sell,  rather? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  depends  upon 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  an  average,  of  your  increase  of  lambs,  what  pro- 
portion do  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  them  and  they  are  in  a 
marketable  condition,  I  sell  them  all.  But  most  generally  I  keep 
about  35  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Twenty-five  per  cent  increase  each  year  would  make 
more  than  20,000,  based  on  your  original  flock. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  does  a  sheep  live  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  don't  know^  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  live  a 
thousand  years  if  it  was  profitable  to  the  man  that  raised  them — 
just  as  long  as  there  was  any  profit  in  them. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  You  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  average 
life  of  a  sheep  on  the  range,  as  far  as  they  are  useful,  is  five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  My  point  is,  if  you  would  add  to  your  flock  25  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  your  flock  each  year,  the  natural  increase  of 
that  25  per  cent  would  increase  your  flock  to  about  what  it  is  to-day 
from  what  it  was  when  you  went  into  business  fourteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  that.  If  you  add  50 
per  cent  or  one-half  of  the  lambs  you  raise,  in  five  years  it  would 
raise  your  flock  up  to  the  present  amount.  That  seems  all  right  to 
me.  I  have  just  figured  it,  adding  50  per  cent  to  your  flock  each 
year,  and  it  nms  up  to  20,000  in  five  years. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Are  any  of  your  sheep  mortgaged? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Are  they  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir ;  they  were,  but  they  are  not  mortgaged  at 
the  present  time — that  is,  not  my  individual  sheep. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  not  quite  a  number  of  the  sheep  in  Wyoming 
mortgaged. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  are ;  fully  50  per  cent  of  them. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  not  th^t  an  ordinary  transaction  in  sheep- 
borrowing  money  on  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  borrowing  money  to  reclaim  lands,  provide 
feed,  etc. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Because  sheep  are  mortgaged,  that  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  sheep  business  is  bad  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not  anything  to  its  credit,  but  it  goes  to  show 
that  the  business  is  not  unusually  profitable  or  this  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  it  is  an  ordinary  transaction,  the  borrowing 
of  money  on  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  funds. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  depends  on  the  owner? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  man  who  would  start  in  with  a  thousand  dollars 
and  do  an  honest,  straightforward  business  and  accumulate  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  find  out  something  about  that  hundred 
thousand  proposition.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  have  testified 
yet  that  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  limit  of  what  you  are  worth 
to-day.  You  thought  it  would  amount  to  that,  but  you  didn't  say 
how  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  said  I  thought  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  would 
cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  want  to  offer  a  signed  paper  as  an  appendix  to  my 
remarks,  a  protest  against  the  reductions  that  have  been  asked  for  on 
certain  classes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  simple  protest  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  a  simple  protest ;  it  is  a  brief  that  I  want  to 
file. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  state  any  facts? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Stating  facts  and  signed  by  the  woolgrowers  that 
are  here  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  File  it. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decerriber  11, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  woolgrowers  from  the  central  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, representing  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  who  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sheep,  protest  against  the  request  of  Hans  Schmidt 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  pulled  from  the  skin  by  in- 
creasing the  present  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  classes  of 
pulled  wool  to  5  cent?  differential  on  wool  of  classes  1  and  2  and  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  wool  of  the  third  class.  We 
also  protest  against  the  reduction  asked  by  him  of  all  the  duty  on  wool 
not  exceeding  1  inch  in  length. 

This  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  for  60 
per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  merino  wool  is  not  more  than  1 
mch  in  length.  The  Merino  wool  from  Australia,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  imported  skins  seldom  exceeds  1  inch  in 
length.  Wools  of  less  than  1  inch  in  length  are  now  combed,  and  the 
granting  of  such  a  request  would  destroy  the  woolgrowing  industT" 
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of  the  United  States.  It  would  practically  be  free  wool.  The  nation 
recorded  its  verdict  on  the  subject  of  free  wool  when  it  elected  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1896. 

The  present  duty  on  fleece  wool  of  the  first  and  second  classes  now 
is,  respectively,  11  and  12  cents  per  pound,  and  a  differential  of  1 
cent  per  pound  is  allowed  in  favor  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin 
because  it  costs  six-tenths  of  a  cent  to  remove  that  wool  from  the  skin. 
It  costs  the  puller  to-day  to  pull  it  only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  he  thus  has  a  profit  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  in 
the  present  differential  of  1  cent.  If  the  differential  is  increased 
from  1  cent  to  6  cents,  he  will  make  a  profit  of  4.4  cents  per  pound  at 
the  expense  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

Wool  of  the  third  class  imported  on  the  skin  is  now  dutiable  at  3 
cents  per  pound,  as  against  4  cents  per  pound  if  imported  in  the 
fleece.  If  Mr.  Schmidt  is  granted  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
duty  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  of  the  third  class,  you  will  pre- 
sent him  with  an  additional  profit  of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  which,  in 
addition  to  his  present  profit  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  wiU 
increase  his  pront  to  1.9  cents  per  pound.  You  will  thus  present  him 
with  a  profit  of  nearly  2  cents  per  pound  at  the  expense  oi  the  Ameri- 
can woolgrower.  When  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed.  Judge  Law- 
rence protested  that  when  there  were  two  duties  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  imports  would  come  in  at  the  lower  duty. 

Twelve  years'  experience  with  the  Dingley  Act  on  wool  of  the  third 
class,  where  there  are  two  duties,  shows  that  Judge  Lawrence's  pre- 
diction was  correct,  for  during  this  period  82  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  wool  of  the  third  class  came  into  the  United  States  and  paid  a  duty 
of  only  4  cents  per  pound,  and  only  18  per  cent  of  wool  of  the  third 
class  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound.  During  the  first  six 
years  of  the  Dingley  Act  there  never  was  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
miports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  that  paid  over  4  cents  per  poimd 
duty,  and  during  two  of  those  years  only  1  per  cent  paid  more  than  4 
cents  per  pound  duty.  Thus  you  will  see  that  with  the  reduction  from 
3  to  li  cents  per  pound  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  you  will  aggra- 
vate the  difficulty  that  is  rapidly  eliminating  the  coarse  wool  or  mut- 
ton-sheep industry  in  the  United  States.  ( See  Exhibit  E,  p.  3162,  first 
print  No.  24,  Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress.) 

You  will  notice  from  Exhibit  E  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  that  paid  more  than  4  cents 
per  pound  duty  rapidly  inci-eased,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1908, 
when  there  was  a  wool  panic  all  over  the  world  and  when  wools 
of  the  third  class  in  the  markets  of  the  world  were  almost  as  cheap 
as  they  had  ever  been  before,  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  of  wool 
of  the  third  class  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound,  because 
the  foreign  cost  was  above  12  cents  per  pound.  This  occurred  when 
the  panic  had  closed  carpet  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  the  wool  of  the  third  class  were 
of  wools  of  the  finer  quality  of  the  third  class,  and  were  used  for 
clothing  purposes.  The  automobile  fashion  has  made  a  demand  for 
rough,  heavy  coats,  which  are  made  of  carpet  wool,  and  the  fashion 
for  coarse  cneviots  is  expanding,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  the 
finer  grades  of  carpet  wool  for  clothing  purposes.  Formerly,  under 
the  tariff  law  of  1867,  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  produced  wools 
like  those  of  the  third  class  now  imported  costing  foreign  markets 
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over  12  cents,  but  the  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  per  pound  on 
the  coarse  wools  produced  by  our  mutton  sheep  has  been  insufficient 
to  preserve  that  branch  of  the  wool-growing  industry,  and  the  mut- 
ton-sheep industry  of  the  United  States  is  diminishing,  while  the 
Merino  sheep  and  the  combing-wool  sheep  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  are  increasing  with  the  adequate  protection  of  11  and  12  cents 
per  pound  on  those  classes.  The  mutton  sheep  is  the  sheep  of  the 
small  farmer.  These  sheep  had  their  habitat  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  in  1870,  wnen  74  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  in 
the  United  States  were  east  of  that  river,  but  owing  to  the  experiment 
of  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  Act  by  1896  there  were  only  33  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  free-wool  experiment  assassinated  the  mutton-sheep  industry 
on  the  small  farms.  The  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  wool  of  the  third 
class  of  the  Dingley  Act  was  insufficient  to  check  the  destruction  of 
the  mutton  sheep  that  received  its  incentive  during  the  free-wool 
period,  and  at  this  time,  1908,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the 
United  States  are  on  the  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  you,  therefore,  if  you  are  revising  the  tariff 
on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  platform,  that  higher  rather  than  lower 
duties  should  be  applied  to  wool  of  the  third  class.  We  therefore 
pray  that,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  as  urged  by  Mr.  Schmidt, 
that  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  per 
pound  on  wool  of  the  third  class  be  eliminated,  and  that  there  shall 
be  a  single  duty  only  on  wool  of  the  third  class  with  no  dividing 
line,  and  that  that  single  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  7  cents  per 
pound.  Nothing  less  than  this  duty  will  restore  the  mutton-sheep 
industry  in  which  every  consumer  is  interested  because  it  affects  his 
food  supply.  We  have  come  here  from  our  ranches  to  ask  that 
Schedule  K  remain  unchanged  from  the  way  Mr.  Dingley  framed 
it,  but  when  we  find  that  demands  are  made  for  lower  duties  on 
wool,  we  protest  against  lowering  the  duties  in  any  particular,  and 
ask  that  it  you  make  any  change,  raise  the  duty  on  wool  of  the  third 
class,  not  only  in  our  interest  as  woolgrowers,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  expanding  the  mutton-sheep  flocks  and  their  meat  supply. 

Mr.  Solis  (p.  3496,  first  print  No.  26)  in  substance  says:  "  I  want 
to  import  free  of  duty  Australian  lamb's  wool.  It  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  sheep  growers  in  any  particular."  We  wish  to  assure 
you  that  the  lightest  and  cleanest  and  most  valuable  wool  in  the  world 
is  Australian  lamb's  wool.  If  Australian  lamb's  wool  was  put  on 
the  free  list  it  would  be  practically  removal  of  the  wool  duty  of  11 
cents  per  ix)und  of  wool  of  the  first  class.  We  produce  no  wool  in 
the  United  States  superior  to  Australia  Merino  lambs.  We  produce 
its  equal  in  Nevada,  and  in  a  few  other  sections,  but  nothing  is  pro- 
duced superior  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Solis  asks  for  a  change  in  the  tariff  that  will  permit  the  im- 
port of  broken  top  as  waste.  There  was  nothing  that  did  so  much 
to  elect  President  Harrison  as  the  fraud  upon  me  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  the  importation  of  tops  during  Cleveland's  first 
term.  They  were  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  christened  with 
the  commercial  name  of  "  waste,"  in  order  that  the  valuable  article 
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of  tops,  dutiable  at  60  cents  per  pound,  might  come  in  at  a  waste 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.    This  fraud  is  elaborately  described  on 

?age  3242,  first  print  No.  24,  Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress. 
Ve  ask  you  to  familiarize  yourself  with  this  fraud  upon  the  Grov- 
ernment  and  upon  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States.  The  Grov- 
emment  lost  50  cents  a  pound  in  duties,  and  each  pound  of  waste 
was  the  equivalent  to  4  pounds  of  American  fine  wool,  the  latter 
quantity  of  American  wool  being  displaced  by  every  pound  of  so- 
called  waste  imported,  and  there  were  millions  of  pounds  of  it.  (See 
Exhibit  J,  first  print  No.  4,  Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress.) 

The  Dingley  tariff  duties  on  wool  are  barely  high  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  industry. 

In  order  that  you  may  comprehend  the  difficulty  of  growing  wool 
in  a  rigorous  north  temperate  zone  climate  we  refer  to  Germany, 
which  has  free  wool,  but  protection  for  manufacturers  of  wool.  Un- 
der free  wool  in  Germany  the  sheep  have  decreased  63^  per  cent  from 
1873  to  1900,  and  the  coarse  wool,  sheep  wool,  grown  from  mutton  are 
disappearing  from  Germany  under  free  wool  more  rapidly  than  they 
are  disappearing  from  the  United  States  under  the  madequate  pro- 
tection of  onlv  4  cents  per  pound  upon  wool  of  the  third  class,  namely, 
the  finer  grade  of  the  wool  of  the  tnird  class. 

We  have  come  to  Washington  under  great  alarm  for  our  industry, 
which  is  being  assailed  by  parties  who  daim  to  be  protectionists,  but 
who  do  not  believe  in  enough  protection  to  protect.  We  ask  you  to 
read  the  lines  in  the  Republican  platform  that  are  in  italics  on  page 
8160,  first  print.  No.  24,  Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress.  The 
newspaper  press  created  the  impression  that  citizens  are  invited  to 
Washington  to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  tariff  reduction.  The 
tariff  platform  of  Chicago,  if  carried  out  with  regard  to  Schedule  K, 
will  revise  the  duties  upward  rather  than  downward. 

All  other  nations  ot  the  world  are  increasing  their  duties  upon 
competitive  imports.  Germanv  has  increased  her  maximum  tariff 
525  per  cent  upon  bicycles  and  parts  thereof.  Her  minimum  tariff 
on  these  articles  is  300  per  cent.  The  German  tariff  makes  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  moderate  by  comparison. 

Our  testimony  before  your  committee  of  December  11,  1908,  has 
shown  that  the  cost  of  producing  wool  now  has  increased  since  the 
Dingley  tariff  act  was  passed  in  1897.  We  have  demonstrated  by  the 
foregoing  that  the  woolgrower  to-day  receives  diminished  protec- 
tion while  the  protection  of  11  cents  per  pound  duty  remains  fixed. 
You  will  thus  see  the  impossibility  oi  reducing  the  present  duty  of 
11  cents  per  pound.  Our  plea  is  for  only  enough  protection  to  sus- 
tain our  industry,  and  by  our  demands  for  no  change  you  will  see 
that  we  are  making  as  moderate  claims  as  we  can. 

We  therefore  ask  you  not  to  destroy  the  flocks  of  the  United  States 
as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  tariff  revision  in  1894,  when,  after  the 
American  supply  had  diminished,  foreign  prices  advanced,  so  that 
the  American  wool  growing  industry  was  being  rapidly  annihilated 
and  then  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  consumer  was  increased,  because 
the  world's  supply  was  diminished  and  the  world's  prices  advanced 
after  the  American  woolgrower  had  been  eliminated  and  was  unable  to 
share  in  that  world-wide  price  advance  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the 
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American  supply.     (See  Exhibits  B  C,  p.  3147,  first  print  No.  24, 
Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress.) 

Solomon  Luna, 
Albuquerque^  N,  Mex, 
H.  W.  Kelly, 

LcLS  Vegas^  N,  Mex. 
J.  A.  Delfelder, 

Lander^  Wyo. 
P.  G.  Johnston, 
Blaokfoot^  Idaho. 

R.  Ttnes  Smith,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  speak  upon  pineapples? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  My  request  is  simply  to  make  a  change  in  the 
language  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

Referring  to  tnat  portion  of  paragraph  263  of  the  tariff  act  of 
July  24,  1907,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits  preserved  In  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  or  in 
their  own  Juices,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per  pound  and 
thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  ♦  •  ♦  pineapples  preserved  in  their  own 
juice,  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem — 

it  is  requested  that  the  words  "pineapples  preserved  in  their  own 
juice"  be  stricken  out  and  the  following  inserted  in  their  stead: 

Pineapples  preserved  by  hermetic  sealing,  either  with  or  without  added 
sugar,  provided  the  added  sugar  shall  not  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  constitute 
the  goods  a  comfit,  sweetmeat,  or  preserve  in  the  common  markot  understand- 
ing of  these  terms. 

The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  make  the  duty  25  per  cent  straight 
on  what  are  known  as  canned  goods  hermetically  sealed  without  sugar 
or  with  the  moderate  quantity  of  sugar  which  is  usually  added  to 
the  goods.  There  has  oeen  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
and  expense  upon  that  to  the  Government,  and  some  to  us,  by  reason 
of  the  different  constructions  that  have  been  put  on  that  paragraph 
as  it  now  stands.  There  has  been  litigation  of  the  matter,  and  we 
have  just  got  a  decision  that  shows  the  court  is  quite  uncertain  itself 
as  to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  the  paragraph,  and  my  interest 
is  simply  to  clear  the  matter  up  and  get  rid  of  the  bother.  We  are 
not  asking  for  any  reduction  in  the  tariff,  though  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  it  if  it  is  to  be  made  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yovi  make  any  complaint  of  the  next  para- 
graph, "Articles  containing  not  over  10  per  cent  of  alcohol?  " 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chaikman.  I  see  there  is  a  large  unportation  of  those  articles, 
$8,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  we  are  not  interested  in  that. 

The  Chaikman.  I  did  not  know  but  you  had  some  information  as 
to  whether  the  duty  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  internal-revenue  tax 
on  alcohol. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  do  not  use  any  alcohol  in  our  business. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  December  12,  1908.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

DYESTUFFS  A:NT)  WOOL  NOILS  AND  WASTES 

THE  MANKATO  (MINN.)  HILLS  COMPANY  SUBMITS  BBIEF  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  IMPOETED  DYESTUFFS  AND  WOOL  BT-PEODUCTS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  using  a  very  large 
quantity  of  imported  dyestuifs  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods,  we 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  high  tariff  on  certain 
high-grade  dyestuffs  used  in  this  country  and  imported  from  Ger- 
many principally  has  not  resulted  during  the  past  twenty  years  in 
building  up  any  industry  of  importance  in  this  country  that  could 
manufacture  a  product  competing  in  quality  with  products  of  the 
German  manufacturers. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  percentage  of  the  dyestuff  used  by 
the  textile  industries  in  this  country  is  imported  into  this  country  in 
spite  of  the  tariff,  but  our  impression  is  that  it  is  a  very  large  percen- 
tage, and  much  more  in  quantity  than  is  made  in  this  country.  All 
the  dyestuff  that  we  use  in  our  business  we  are  obliged  to  buy 
through  German  representatives,  located  in  this  country,  of  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  item  in  this  line 
that  we  could  buy  in  this  country  that  was  made  m  the  United  States. 
We  refer  particularly  to  coal-tar  dyestuff  and  products. 

Our  understanding  is  that,  attracted  by  the  high  tariff  on  this  class 
of  product,  German  manutacturers,  who  are  so  proficient  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  colors,  and  chemicals,  undertook  to  do 
their  manufacturing  on  this  side  to  supply  our  trade  to  save  the 
tariff,  but  they  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful  in  producing  those 
dyestuffs  on  this  side  and  were  obliged  to  discontinue.  We  further 
understand  that  the  manufacture  of  these  dyestuffs  requires  very 
high  technical  skill  and  Imowledge,  and  that  the  people  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Germany  for  this  purpose  could  not  be 
brought  over  here  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  to  equal  advantage 
as  they  could  in  their  own  country,  and  that  the  cost  oi  making  these 
dyestuffs  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  tariff  saving,  more  than 
offsets  what  could  be  saved  in  the  item  of  protective  duty. 

You  will  observe,  therefore,  that  the  simple  result  has  been  to  make 
the  American  consumer  pay  duty  on  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
dyestuff  and  coal-tar  products  and  chemicals  used  in  this  country 
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and  imported  from  Germany  without  obtaining  any  corresponding 
benefit.  There  is  not  a  branch  in  the  textile  industry  that  does  not 
use  dyestuffs,  and  the  effect  has  been  that  the  prices  of  these  textiles 
are  necessarily  higher  to  the  consumer  on  account  of  the  duty  on 
these  dyestuffs  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  were  the  duty 
removed  entirely. 

We  think  this  is  a  similar  case  to  aniline  salts,  which  is  the  basis 
of  black  dyes.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  considerable  duty 
on  aniline  salt,  which  encouraged  certain  men  in  this  country  tb 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  same.  This  was  not  successful,  how- 
ever, to  any  great  extent,  and  off-hand  we  would  say  that  fully  90 
per  cent  of  tne  aniline  salt  used  in  this  country  continued  to  be 
imported.  For  some  reason  which  we  are  not  entirely  familiar 
with  these  salts  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  satisfactorily, 
though  they  are  used  in  enormous  quantity  in  the  manufacture  of 
black  dyestuffs,  entering  into  almost  every  branch  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

After  the  result  had  been  observed,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
to-day  the  producers  of  aniline  salt  in  this  country  can,  we  think,  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  as  a  result  of  the  former  tariff  on 
this  product,  Congress  fortunately  thought  it  wise  to  remove  the 
tariff  entirely  on  aniline  salt,  which  was  done,  in  order  to  save  the 
consumer  a  useless  protective  duty  which  had  resulted  only  in  build- 
ing up  two  or  three  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  could  not  be- 
gin to  supply  10  per  cent  of  the  demand.  Therefore  we  are  not 
at  the  present  time  paying  any  duty  on  aniline  salt,  which  results  in 
considerable  saving,  and  the  same  identical  policy  should  be  followed, 
in  our  judgment,  as  regards  the  class  of  dyestuffs  now  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  principallj'  Germany,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
among  many  manufacturers  everjrwhere  that  the  Germans  excel  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product,  and  that  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  them,  even  though  protected.  This  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
absolutely  demonstrated  by  trial,  and  under  the  circumstances  why 
should  we  and  the  consumers  be  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  which  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  imported  product,  making  the  cost  that  much 
more,  with  no  beneficial  result  to  anyone,  when  it  appears  that  it  has 
been  imposed  to  build  up  similar  industries,  making  dyestuffs  of  equal 
quality  m  this  country? 

We  submit  that  this  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  direct  tax  on 
the  consumer — the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  the  injustice  woolen  manufacturers  suf- 
fer under  the  present  tariff  because  of  the  high  duty  on  by-products, 
such  as  noils  and  wastes,  which  are  only  by-products  of  worsted  man- 
ufacture, but  which  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  raw  material,  such 
as  are  used  by  us,  who  do  not  make  worsted  goods.  We  are  in  favor 
of  some  slight  tariff  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  products 
of  wool  here  and  abroad  so  far  as  woolgrowers  are  concerned,  but  we 
can  not  see  the  justice  or  equality  of  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  for 
such  articles  as  garnetted  waste,  and  20  cents  for  noils,  yarns,  and 
other  wastes  such  as  under  Schedule  K,  tariff  1897 — wool  and  nianu- 
facturers  of  wool,  classes  1,  2,  and  3,  which  makes  them  practically 
prohibitive. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  more  equitable  to  make  the  duty  on  noils  and 
wastes  proportionate  to  the  duty  on  original  wools,  of  which  they  ai^ 
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a  by-product,  and  make  some  fair  distinction  in  the  rate  of  duty  for 
the  various  grades.  For  instance,  why  should  a  coarse  noil  combed 
from  carpet  wools  bear  the  same  duty  as  those  from  the  finer  grades 
used  for  luxuries?  The  present  duty  on  noils  and  waste  is  so  prohib- 
itive that  it  compels  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  obtain  this  class  of 
material  from  the  domestic  worsted  manufacturer,  which  results  in 
great  advantage  over  the  woolen  manufacturer  and  permits  the  do- 
mestic producer  of  noils  to  obtain  excessive  prices  for  his  by-product, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  while  in  the  foreign 
market  this  material  remaining  at  a  low  price  enables  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen  goods  which  can  be  imported  into 
this  country  in  competition  with  those  manufactured  here. 

In  a  general  way  permit  us  to  state  that  we,  in  company  with  a 
large  majority  of  the  Eepublican  voters  of  the  Western  States,  feel 
that  unless  Congress  intends  to  revise  the  tariff  alonff  the  lines  of 
what  the  academic  definition  of  "tariff"  is  or  should  oe,  there  will 
be  no  Republican  Congress  to  do  any  revising  two  years  hence.  We 
believe  that  the  theory  of  protective  tariff  is  supposed  to  be  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  other  countries  competing  with  us.  Why  it 
should  be  much,  if  any  more,  is  beyond  us,  and  why  there  should  be 
any  duty  on  any  article,  as  there  certainly  is  where  the  duty  is  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  article,  is  beyond 
us,  as  there  can  be  no  article  where  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  could  equal  any  such  absurd  difference. 

We  would  ask  that  you  be  good  enough  to  give  this  matter  your 
earnest  consideration. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Mankato  Mills  Company. 

W.  L.  HixoN,  President. 

December  3,  1908. 

MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

THE  ITALIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COHHEECE  OF  NEW  TOBE  ASKS  FOB 
LOWEB  DUTIES  ON  MEDICINAL  PBEPABATIONS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  December  1, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Gentlemen:  Under  para^aph  67  of  the  present  tariff  law  me- 
dicinal preparations  containing  alcohol  are  dutiable  at  55  cents  per 
pound.  Under  such  paragraph  are  classified  medicinal  preparations 
and  medicinal  wines  in  which  alcohol  is  often  used  solely  as  a  means 
of  preservation  for  the  essential  therapeutic  components  of  the  prep- 
aration. 

The  present  rate,  besides  being  too  high,  is  inequitable,  because  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  duty  whether  a  preparation  contains  much 
or  little  alcohol.  The  duties  under  this  paragraph  should  be  dis- 
tributed more  equitably.  This  class  of  goods  includes  medicines  of 
dire  necessity  to  a  large  number  of  our  laboring  classes,  especially 
of  poor  immigrants,  who  have  to  work  in  unhealtny  localities,  where 
the  taking  of  some  tonic  is  essential  as  a  preventative  against  illness. 

A  more  liberal  treatment  should,  therefore,  be  granted  by  reason 
of  equity  and  hygienic  considerations  to  this  class  of  goods,  and  this 
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chamber  recommends  to  this  honorable  conmiittee  that  in  the  case  of 
medicinal  preparations  containing  no  more  than  18  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  volmne  and  in  which  alcohol  is  used  only  as  a  preservative  duty 
should  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  in  the  case 
of  medicinal  preparations  containing  more  than  18  and  no  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  duty  should  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  on  medicinal  preparations  containing 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  duty  should  be  imposed 
at  the  same  rat^  as  on  spirits  under  paragraph  291. 

ALCOHOLIC  PERFUMERY. 

Under  paragraph  2  of  the  present  tariff  alcoholic  perfumery  is 
duitable  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  is  practically  prohibitive  for  a  good  many  kinds  of  foreign 
perfumery,  the  cost  of  which  is  increased  by  the  present  rate  at  least 
80  per  cent,  and  which,  at  a  lower  duty,  would  be  used  in  greater 
(quantity,  thus  benefiting  revenue  without  injuring  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  foreign  perfumery  in  question  does  not  compete  with  the 
domestic  article,  because  it  is  generally  represented  by  specialties  and 
patent  products. 

This  chamber  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  alcoholic  per- 
fumery be  established  at  60  cents  per  pound,  removing  the  present 
ad  valorem  rate.  Should  this  honorable  committee  consider  this 
recommendation  too  radical,  then  this  chamber  recommends  a  read- 
justment of  the  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  60-cent  rate  per  pound  and 
the  substitution  of  tne  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent  with  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  the  containers.  This  would  be  more  equitable, 
especially  when  artistic  bottles  are  used,  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  glass  industry. 

NONALCOHOLIC  TOILET  PERFUMERY. 

Nonalcoholic  toilet  perfumery,  such  as  cosmetics,  pomades,  denti- 
frices, tooth  powders,  pastes,  etc.,  is  now  assessed,  under  paragraph 
70,  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  demand  for  these  articles  is  specificallv  identified  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  brand  or  of  the  manufacturer  s  name,  and  therefore  that 
under  such  conditions  the  imported  article  does  not  compete  with  the 
domestic,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  more  moderate  rate,  such  as  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  ample,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tection and  revenue,  and  would  be  more  profitable  to  revenue,  as  by 
permitting  the  importation  of  brands  at  present  disqualified  by  the 
excessive  duty  the  demand  would  be  increased  so  as  not  only  to  com- 
pensate the  revenue  from  the  lower  rate,  but  also  to  leave  a  margin 
over  the  amount  at  present  realized.  In  no  country  are  the  prime 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  such  articles  (fat,  earths,  etc.) 
cheaper  or  as  cheap  as  in  the  United  States,  which  alone  secures  a 
natural  advantage  to  domestic  production.  Hence  this  chamber  rec- 
ommends that  the  duty  on  nonalcoholic  toilet  perfumery  be  reduced 
from  50  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Mariani,  Vice-President^ 
G.  R.  ScHROEDER,  Secretary^ 
For  the  Italinn  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 
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SCHEDULE  B -EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 

LIME. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  December  7, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  the  duty  on  lime,  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  injury  to  reduce  that  duty 
at  this  time,  for  three  reasons: 

1.  Canada  has  an  abundant  supply  of  wood,  which  is  the  best  fuel 
for  burning  lime.  This  country  now  has  no  wood  for  fuel  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

2.  This  country  pays  25  per  cent  more  wa^es  for  similar  labor 
than  is  paid  in  Canada.  If  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  this  difference, 
then  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  too  rapidly  the  tariff 
on  individual  articles. 

3.  This  company  did  not  make  last  year  more  than  3  per  cent  on  its 
investment,  notwithstanding  all  the  economies  which  were  practiced. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ohio  and  Westebn  Lime  Co., 
By  Geo.  D.  Copeland,  Director, 


MARBLE. 

THE  ITALIAN  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE  OF  NEW  TOBE  ASKS  FOB 
BEDTTCTION  OB  BEHOVAL  OF  DUTIES  FBOH  HABBLE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decemher  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
respectfully  submits  to  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recom- 
mendations relative  to  the  revision  of  the  duties  on  marble : 

Marble  is  one  of  the  materials  the  consumption  of  which  might 
be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  the  architectural  progress  of  a  country. 
In  no  other  country  of  modem  times  has  the  use  of  marble  become  so 
important  as  in  the  United  States,  where  the  affluence  of  its  people, 
a  constant  striving  for  betterment  in  all  things,  and  the  endeavor  in 
constructing  what  is,  like  the  institutions  characterizing  its  national 
life,  destined  to  last  have  stimulated  the  building  of  so  many  pre- 
tentious and  magnificent  edifices,  public  and  private,  in  which  marble 
is  as  profusely  employed  as  it  ever  was  in  the  most  celebrated  edifices 
of  antiquity. 

The  principal  sources  of  this  precious  building  material,  in  which 
art  molds  its  lifelike  lines,  are  practically  two,  viz:  Italy  and  the 
State  of  Vermont.  Tennessee  is  also  a  source  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  supply  of  colored  marble. 

Italy  has  from  times  immemorial  been  idenified  with  the  supply 
of  this  commodity,  so  abundant  all  over  the  peninsula,  in  all  the  en- 
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ticing  gamut  of  its  manifold  colored,  speckled,  and  veined  varieties, 
such  as  the  valuable  and  rare  Siennas  and  Veronas,  its  elegant  brecciati, 
or  flowered  bardigli,  to  the  pure  white  statuary  marble,  the  noblest 
of  all,  for  which  Carrara  enjoys,  together  with  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  high  quality,  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  supplier. 

The  famous  Carrara  quarries,  numbering  about  600,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  6,000  workmen  and  supporting  a  population  of  nearly 
75,000,  have  been  worked  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  supply  still  remains  practically  inexhaustible,  the 
quantity  of  this  high-grade  marble  yet  to  be  excavated  being  so  great 
that  Carrara  promises  to  supply  the  present  rate  of  demand  for  its 
marble  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  the  State  of  Vermont  the  discovery  of  marble  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century  and  the  industry  of  its  excavation  from  about 
1820.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  statistical  information  regard- 
ing the  possible  supply  of  marble  from  this  State,  but  as  to  quality, 
we  do  know  that  Vermont  marble  is  of  a  very  different  grade  from  the 
imported  and,  generally  speaking,  suitable  only  for  ordinary  work 
and  not  for  high-grade  statuary. 

It  is  also  a  recognized  fact  that,  however  notable  this  industrv  is  in 
Vermont,  it  is  yet  of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  Carrara,  although 
more  advanced,  probably,  are  the  methods  of  extraction  of  the  marble, 
which  enjoy  the  benefit,  economically  important  as  a  reducing  factor 
of  cost,  of  a  wider  application  of  machinery.  The  use  of  labor-saving 
mechanism  is  one  reason  why  the  American  quarries  can  be  operated 
at  a  profit  with  lesser  cost  for  the  marble  excavated  than  in  the  case 
of  the  foreim  marble,  thus  securing  to  American  marble  a  natural 
protection.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  use  of  steam  and  electric  driven 
machinery  ior  cutting  and  working  marble  supercedes  in  the  Vermont 
quarries,  where  most  of  the  blocks  are  secured  by  channeling  entirely 
with  power  tools,  the  extensive  use  of  hand  drills,  and  free  employ  of 
explosives  in  getting  out  the  material,  still  obtaining  at  Carrara,  and 
which  are  the  causes  of  greater  waste  and  higher  cost  of  excavation. 

Domestic  marble  is  not  only  of  much  cheaper  primary  cost  than  the 
imported,  but  entirely  of  a  different  grade.  It  has  not  the  hardness, 
transparency,  and  whiteness  required  for  high-grade  statuary,  and  is 
also  less  resistant  to  atmospheric  influences  and  less  easily  workable 
than  the  Carrara  marble.  It  costs  only  about  one-half  the  price  of 
foreign  marble,  which  it  replaces  in  cheaper  lines  of  work. 

The  primary  cost  of  the  most  ordinary  grade  of  Vermont  or  Ten- 
nessee marble  at  the  quarry  is  50  to  60~  cents  per  cubic  foot,  while 
the  most  ordinary  grade  of  Italian  marble  costs  to  excavate  at  the 
quarry  $1.15  per  cubic  foot. 

The  expense  of  hauling  the  marble  from  the  quarry  to  New  York 
is  about  the  same  in  the  case  of  domestic  as  in  that  of  imported  mar- 
ble, viz,  around  70  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  most  ordinary  grade  of  foreign 
marble  can  not  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  less  than  $1.85  per 
cubic  foot,  actual  cost,  not  including  profit,  against  $1.20  to  $1.30 
actual  cost  for  domestic  marble. 

Irrespective  of  duty,  domestic  marble  enjoys  a  natural  protection 
of  55  to  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the  lesser  cost.  The  natural  pro- 
tection appears  in  a  greater  measure  when  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween higher  grades  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  marble. 
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Under  such  conditions  the  present  duty  on  impended  marble  in 
block  appears  excessive,  as  it  corresponds  in  the  Ciise  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind  to  a  fiscal  protection  oi  50  to  55  per  cent,  a  protection 
entirely  superfluous,  as  domestic  marble  already  enjoys  a  natural  pro- 
tection in  the  lesser  cost  of  about  45  to  55  per  cent. 

The  excessive  rate  of  duty  charged  on  this  raw  material  is  all  the 
more  apparent  in  the  case  of  marble  of  very  high  grade,  such  as  the 
colored  varieties,  which  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  save  a  few 
exceptions,  and  which  are  besides  under  the  disadvantage  of  limita- 
tions in  their  use  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  matching  the  veins  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  artistic  effect,  essential  to  their  useful- 
ness. The  increased  cost,  caused  by  the  present  high  duty,  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  to  their  utilization,  explain  why  thev  are  not 
used  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  would  certainly  be  if  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  were  assessed  on  marble  in  block.  At  present,  for  every  ten 
blocks  of  white  marble  imported,  there  is  only  one  of  the  colored. 

By  maintaining  such  high  duty  on  foreign  marble  in  block,  which 
is  a  raw  material  necessary  to  American  labor  and  not  in  competition 
with  the  domestic  product,  its  use  is  not  encouraged,  and  this  works 
to  the  detriment  of  a  very  remimerative  line  of  American  labor. 

Out  of  $687,953  that  the  Government  derived  in  the  fiscal  year  1907 
from  the  duties  on  marble,  $459,939  were  contributed  by  marble  in 
block,  which  represents  about  67  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue.  Duti- 
able marble  was  imported  for  home  consumption  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,540,721,  in  which  marble  in  block 
figured  at  $1,083,188.  Of  the  total  importation  of  marble  for  the 
same  year,  Italy  contributed  to  the  amount  of  $1,240,650,  thus  show- 
ing only  a  slight  increase  over  the  importation  in  1903  of  $1^20,086. 
The  quantity  imported  has  been  stationary,  while  the  use  or  marble 
has  certainlv  increased  with  the  wide  application  that  this  material 
has  received,  in  the  new  buildings  constructed  of  late  years,  which 
shows  that  the  duty  on  block  marble  is  too  discriminative  and  does 
not  permit  the  imported  article  to  profit  by  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion. 

Hence,  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  duty  on  marble  in  block 
be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  cubic  foot,  as  it  was  before  the 
present  tariff  came  into  operation. 

MOSAIC   CUBES  OF    MARIiLE. 

Under  paragraph  114  of  the  present  tariff  mosaic  cubes  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  cubic  inches  in  size,  if  loose,  are  dutiable  at  1  cent  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  rates  represent  an  increase  over  primary  cost  of  110  to  120 

Ser  cent,  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  as  no  such  article  is  pro- 
uced  in  the  United  States,  and  no  protection  is  therefore  needed. 
Vermont  marble  can  not  be  used  in  flooring,  being  too  soft.  This 
article  can  not  be  produced  exj)ressly,  because  it  would  come  too 
expensive  owing  to  labor.  Even  in  Italy  it  is  obtained  only  as  a  by- 
product in  the  grinding  of  the  slabs,  and  with  no  other  labor  than  the 
cutting.  The  present  rates  of  1  per  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  $22  per 
ton,  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  $6  per  ton,  total  $28,  are 
for  a  product  of  such  nature  exorbitant. 

Owmg  to  the  increase  of  mosaic  work  in  modern  building  and 
the  unsuitableness  of  domestic  marble  for  flooring,  if  the  duty  on 
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such  article  was  less  exorbitant  its  importation,  which  amounted  in 
the  fiscal  year  1907  to  3,644,597  pounds,  valued  at  $49,405,  and  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  but  $46,326,  would  be  so  encouraged  as  to  become,  by 
reason  of  the  increased  amount,  a  far  better  source  of  revenue  than 
at  the  present  prohibitive  rates.  This  chamber,  therefore,  recom- 
mends, for  reasons  of  both  equity  and  revenue,  that  the  duty  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  mosaic  marble  cubes  be  removed,  and  only  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  maintained. 

MARBLE    WASTE     (ORAXITO    OR    TERRAZZO). 

Marble  waste,  technically  called  "  granito  or  terrazzo,"  by  a  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Cincinnati,  under  date  of  August  21,  1908,  in  the  United 
States  V.  Graser-Rothe,  was  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  provision  in  section  6  for  "  all  articles  manufactured,  in 
whole  or  part,  not  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897." 

This  article  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  does 
not  enter  competition  with  any  domestic  product.  It  consists  of  the 
waste  from  marble  quarries,  crushed  in  a  machine  and  sifted  or  sorted 
into  various  sizes,  which  ^oes  not,  however,  change  its  aspect  and  its 
nature  of  waste  or  by-product,  or  increase  materially  its  value.  It 
used  to  be  on  the  free  list,  where  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  chamber  that 
it  should  again  be  placed.  It  is  only  worth  at  its  origin  $20  per  ton, 
and  affords  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the  many  poor  peasants  who 
gather  it.  The  importation  into  this  country  ought  to  be  facilitated 
m  order  to  encourage  on  a  wider  scale  its  use  in  flooring,  and  thus 
benefit  American  labor. 

The  duty  levied  on  this  article  has  been  the  cause  of  much  contro- 
versy between  importers  and  collectors  of  customs.  Under  the  reason- 
able assumption  that  it  would  be  free  of  duty,  or  rated  at  most  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  463  as  a  waste  product,  it  was 
miported,  only  to  find  that  auty  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

A  firm  in  Cincinnati,  who  later  imported  the  same  article,  was 
assessed  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  upon  protest 
to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  that  it  should  be  classified  under 
paragraph  614  as  "  minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  con- 
dition by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture," 
the  protest  was  sustamed  by  a  decision  of  said  board,  rendered  in 
July,  1907,  making  the  entry  of  such  article  free.  A  month  later  the 
Treasury  Department  appealed  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  upon  the  case  being  tried  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  Cincinnati,  and  not  vigorously  de- 
fended by  the  importers,  a  decision  was  rendered  on  August  21, 1908, 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  making  said  article  dutiable  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  provision  of  section  6  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  for  "  all  articles  manufactured  in  Whole  or  in  part,  not  provided 
for  in  the  act." 

Said  decision,  in  considering  this  a  manufactured  article,  and  not 
a  waste  product,  as  it  actually  is,  because  the  crushing  by  machine 
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does  not  change  its  aspect  or  character,  or  add  to  its  value,  j^laces  a 
construction  upon  the  law  which  is  further  than  the  intention  of  the 
legislator.  As  there  are  indications  that  further  controversv  will 
take  place  regarding  the  classification  of  this  article,  and  as  the  un- 
certainty in  the  assessment  of  duty  on  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  impor- 
tation, this  chamber  recommends  that  this  article  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  where  it  was  before  the  present  tariff. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  Mariani,  Vice-President. 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 


SCHEDULE  E-SUGAR,  MOLASSES,  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 

BEET    SUGAR. 

WISCONSIN  STJOAB  FBOBTTCEES  SUBMIT  FBOTEST  AGAINST  BE- 
DTTCTION  OF  FBESENT  STTGAB  DUTIES. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  2, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M,  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  Wisoonsin, 
consisting  of  four  independent  beet-sugar  factories,  representing 
an  investment  of  $3,000,000,  800  employees  of  these  factories,  and 
8,000  independent  farmers  who  grow  beets  and  have  invested  $4()0,000 
in  beet  implements  and  devoted  much  time  to  learn  beet  culture,  I 
protest  against  any  further  reduction  or  concessions  from  the  present 
tariff  schedule  on  sugar,  and  request  that  the  concessions  made  from 
the  Dingley  rates  be  reinstated,  for  the  folowing  briefly  stated 
reasons : 

Protection  is  necessary,  etjuitable,  and  proper  for  the  one  fact  of 
higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  which  the  following  figures 
show: 

First.  Farm  labor  in  the  United  States  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
day. 

Equally  efficient  farm  labor  in  European  beet-sugar  producing 
coimtries  costs  from  48  cents  to  96  cents  per  day. 

Farm  labor  in  the  tropical  cane-sugar  producing  countries  costs 
from  20  cents  to  $1  per  daj^. 

Considering  the  low-priced  tropical  labor  only  half  as  efficient  as 
American  labor,  the  cost  of  American  labor  averages  over  400  per 
cent  higher,  while  it  averages  over  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
European  labor.    Same  holds  good  for  factory  labor. 

Second.  Ocean  freights  to  this  country  on  sugar  are  so  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  cost  of  production  that  they  are  no  offset  to  the 
cheapjer  foreign  labor. 

Third.  The  continuance  and  further  development  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  requires  protection. 
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The  principle  of  protection  can  be  justly  applied  to  sugar  under 
the  following  propositions: 

First.  Sugar  is  an  agricultural  product  that  is  now  and  always 
can  be  successfully  grown  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  present  home  production  is  less  than  the  home  con- 
sumption ;  no  sugar  is  exported. 

Third.  Sufficient  definite  protection  will  therefore  assure  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country. 

Fourth.  Further  development  will  stimulate  the  improvement  of 
farm  machinery  and  factory  appliances  that  will  work  toward  a 
reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture. 

Fifth.  It  is  one  of  the  few  items  on  the  present  tariff  list  that  is  of 
actual  benefit  to  the  American  farmer. 

Development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  desirable  because: 

First.  Sugar-beet  culture  and  beet-sugar  manufacture  give  em- 
ployihent  to  a  large  amount  of  labor. 

Second.  It  is  therefore  a  direct  benefit  to  two  great  classes  of  our 
people,  the  farmer  and  the  laborer. 

Third.  The  culture  of  sugar  beets  improves  the  soil,  teaches  inten- 
sive cultivation,  encourages  crop  rotation,  and  offers  the  grower  a 
comparatively  certain  crop  at  a  fixed  market  price. 

Fourth.  The  operating  of  beet-sugar  factories  during  the  winter 
months  offers  employment  to  farm  labor  that  is  otherwise  more  or 
less  without  employment  at  that  time. 

General  propositions  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  tariff  on 
sugar  are: 

First.  It  is  a  large  revenue  producer,  without  being  a  hardship  on 
the  people.  The  cost  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  to  the  consumer 
is  comparatively  lower  than  in  any  foreign  country. 

Second.  Because  everybody  consumes  sugar,  the  tariff  tax  is  a 
uniform  tax  and  therefore  a  fair  tax  and  amounts  to  only  70  cents  per 
capita  per  annum. 

Third.  Maintenance  of  a  sufficient  tariff  would  work  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  independent  manufacturers  and  always  insure  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices, 
while  a  reduction  will  tend  toward  monopoly  and  the  positive  de- 
struction of  the  home  industry. 

Fourth.  The  Republican  party  at  two  of  its  national  conventions 
since  1896  promised  continued  protection  to  sugar  producers  and 
thus  encouraged  investments  of  capital  in  the  United  States  which 
now  exceed  $60,000,000. 

Fifth.  Concessions  made  since  the  Dingley  tariff  was  enacted  now 
operate  to  reduce  this  tariff  by  one-third.  It  is  a  moral  obligation 
or  the  Republican  administration  that  these  concessions  be  reinstated. 
This  would  materially  aid  more  rapid  development  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  and  hasten  permanent  lower  prices  of  sugar  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Sixth.  The  so-called  "  sugar  tnist "  is  only  a  refiner  of  imported 
raw  sugar  and  therefore  not  a  beneficiary  of  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  protest  be  printed  and  considered 
as  part  of  regular  hearing. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wisconsin  Sugar  Company, 
R.  G.  Wagner,  President, 
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THE  CABVEB  COTJNTT  STTOAB  COMPANY,  CHASKA,  mmX.,  STATES 
THAT  FBEE  STTOAB  WOULD  CBTTSH  BEET-STTOAB  IHDITSTHY. 

Chaska,  Minn.,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C: 
Free  trade  in  sugar  would  crush  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry. 
Reduction  in  the  tariff  would  cripple  it  seriously.  We  protest  against 
the  argument  of  eastern  refiners  for  the  first  and  against  arguments 
of  Cuban  planters  for  the  second.  Sugar  refined  in  this  country  from 
imported  raws  pays  American  labor  half  a  cent  per  pound;  that 
made  from  home-grown  beets  pays  American  farmers  and  laborers 
nearly  4  cents  per  pound.  Taking  the  duty  off  sugar  and  putting 
it  on  teas  and  coffees  does  not  relieve  the  consumer,  but  only  deetroys 
a  great  home  industry  and  builds  up  none  other  here.  Please  incor- 
porate this  protest  in  your  regular  printed  hearings. 

Carver  County  Sugar  Co. 


Letters  and  telegrams  of  similar  purport  were  received  from  the 
following:  Iowa  Sugar  Company,  Waverly,  Iowa;  St.  Louis  Sugar 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mich.;  Holland  Sugar  Company,  Holland, 
Mich.;  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company,  Say  City,  Mich.;  C,  M. 
McLean,  Holland,  Mich. 


FIEBBE  J.  SMITH,  HEW  TOBE  CITT,  SITBHITS  BBIEF  BELATIVE 
TO  BEHOVING  DUTIES  FBOH  STTOAB. 

New  York,  November  IJ^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  present  import  duty  on  sugar  was  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  and  for  protection  to  domestic  sugar  indus- 
tries. 

If  for  raising  revenue,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have  duties 
raised  on  the  imports  of  tea  and  coffee,  and,  if  necessary,  reimpose 
the  stamp  tax  on  checks,  etc. 

By  the  present  excessive  duty  on  sugar,  we  prevent  most  advan- 
tageous reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  who  are  anxious 
to  exchange  their  sugar  for  our  manufactured  goods  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. Cheap  sugar  would  also  benefit  our  farmers  and  increase  largely 
our  manufactures  of  preserved  and  canned  fruits,  candy,  and  other 
numerous  articles  in  which  sugar  is  used. 

As  a  protection  to  our  home  industries,  it  seems  entirely  out  of  all 
proportion  for  us  to  raise  about  $50,000,000  per  annum  duty  on 
sugar  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  the  total  production  of  about 
750,000  tons  Louisiana  and  beet  siigar  every  year  is  not  Worth  much 
over  this  amount  in  actual  value.  The  protection  is  supposed  to  bene- 
fit the  eastern  refiners,  Louisiana  and  domestic  beet  sugars,  as  well 
as  sugars  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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For  the  eastern  refiners  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  had  free 
raw  sugar  and  a  duty  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  on  imports  of 
refined  and  raw  sugars  over  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  or  even 
free  raw  and  refined,  rather  than  the  present  duty,  as  far  as  the 
refiners  outside  of  the  "  trust "  are  concerned. 

.  As  regards  Louisiana,  it  seems  almost  a  joke  to  protect  these  su^rs, 
as  they  are  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  "  trust "  that  the  plant- 
ers have  to  accept  almost  any  terms  and  prices  the  local  manager  of 
the  "trust "  names.  Outside  independent  refiners  have  at  times  en- 
deavored to  secure  Louisiana  sugars  on  reasonable  terms,  without 
result.  In  fact,  the  Louisiana  planters  would  be  better  off  in  the 
end  if  they  would  dispose  of  their  machinery  and  give  their  time  to 
raising  other  crops. 

As  far  as  the  domestic  beet  industry  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  industry  which  after  so  many  years  still  requires  a  protection 
of  100  per  cent  has  proved  itself  unwarranted  and  detrimental  to  the 
general  good  of  the  country,  especially  when  a  large  proportion  of  it 
is  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  sugar  trust.  The  ad- 
vantageb  to  the  country  from  this  industry  have  teen  very  small,  while 
the  disadvantages  have  been  very  large  and  costly. 

Although  their  sugars  have  been  smd  to  the  trust  at  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  to  three-eighths  of  a  cent  under  the  New  York  price  on  arrival,  the 
Sandwich  Island  planters  have  made  enormous  profits  during  the 
last  year,  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  on  a  crop  of  450,000  tons  to  500,000 
tons,  so  their  protecticMi  could  certainly  be  lar^ly  reduced.  Porto 
Rico  could  also  stand  a  considerable  reduction  in  sugar  duties,  and 
justice  and  fair  treatment  to  the  Philippines  require  the  same  in  their 
case. 

The  present  duties  on  sugar  are  entirely  too  high  from  any  stand- 
point of  fairness  toward  the  country  in  general,  and  should  be  reduced 
or  removed  entirely. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  truly,  Pierre  J.  Smith. 


CONFECTIONERY. 

KEMOBIAL  OF  ITALIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COHMEECE  OF  NEW  TOBE 
FOB  BEDTTCTION  OF  DTJTT  ON  CEBTAIN  CONFECTIONEBT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  This  chamber  recommends  the  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  50  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  212)  on  confec- 
tionery valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound  wnich  is  not  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  does  not  compete  with  any 
domestic  production.  Such  is,  for  instance,  "torrone,"  an  Italian 
specialty  of  nougat,  made  of  sugar,  almonds,  white  of  eggs,  and 
honey,  all  materials  which  are  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  the 
country  where  this  article  is  produced.  Such  specialties,  owing  to 
climate  or  the  secret  formula  of  manufacture,  are  not  produced  in 
this  country,  or  can  not  be  produced  with  the  characters  required  by 
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the  consumers  of  such  articles,  and  to  impose  a  burden  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  their  importation  is  to  put  them,  by  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  cost,  beyond  the  reach  of  classes  which  would  otherwise  be 
consumers,  and  thus  deprives  the  revenue  of  an  income  that  would, 
with  a  lower  rate,  be  available  through  increased  demand. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Mariani,  Vice-President^ 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 


CUBAN  SUGAR. 

HVOH  KELLT  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBE  CITT,  ASK  FOB  A  BEDTTCTIOH  IS 
THE  DTTTT  ON  STIQAB. 

New  York,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Controlling  and  representing  considerable  raw-sugar 
interests  in  Cuba,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  data  as  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Cuba,  and  our  recommendation  for  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  in  the  United  States;  this  in  addition 
to  the  informatoin  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  at  the 
hearing  granted  to  sugar  planters  on  the  16th  and  I7th  instant. 

We  abstain  from  going  into  historical  facts  regarding  the  necessi- 
ties of  Cuba,  past  or  present,  or  the  economical  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  island,  but  shall  endeavor  to  place  before  your  honorable 
committee  only  such  absolute  facts  regarding  the  Cuba  cane-sugar 
business  that,  compared  with  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States,  they  may  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
sugars  coming  into  the  United  States. 

Cuba  has  endeavored  to  live  and  move  out  of  her  two  important 
staples,  viz,  sugar  and  tobacco,  the  first  of  these  furnishing  employ- 
ment for  three-fourths  of  all  the  labor  employed  on  the  island.  While 
tobacco  is  of  paramount  importance  in  one  Province,  viz,  Pinar  del 
Rio,  and  of  secondary  importance  in  the  Remedios  district,  sugar  is 
the  basis  of  all  commercial  movement  and  of  all  credit  in  the  remain- 
ing districts  of  the  island.  The  production  of  l,200j000  tons  of  sugar, 
which  it  is  expected  Cuba  will  produce  this  commg  crop  of  1909, 
means  the  raismg,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  12,000,000  tons  of 
cane.  The  haulmg  and  treatment  of  this  quantity  of  cane  means 
the  handling  of  13,200,000  tons  of  material,  raw  ana  finished,  and  of 
all  the  supplies,  fuel,  and  other  goods  necessary  to  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  amounting  to  perhaps  another  1,000,000  tons.  There  is  thus 
an  interior  movement  of  over  14,000,000  tons  of  material  in  one  sea- 
son, which  will  give  life  to  railroad  activity  and  provide  labor  with 
employment  in  every  direction.  It  furnishes  the  means  for  clothing, 
feeding,  and  housing  the  people  in  that  business,  and  this  in  turn 
gives  life  to  commercial  activity  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  added 
business  to  the  railroads  and  other  public  carriers. 

More  important  than  all  this  benefit  to  the  population  of  Cuba  is 
the  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of 
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the  large  purchases  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  this  country 
which  Cuoa  will  need  and  will  be  able  to  purchase  by  the  earnings  of 
the  people  in  the  industrj'.  The  more  liberal  the  sugar  industry  of 
Cuba  is  treated  the  more  liberal  will  the  money  from  that  island 
purchase  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  has  been  stated  variously  by 
responsible  men  before  the  \Vays  and  Means  Committee,  but  in  all 
cases  the  cost  of  production  has  not  been  given  below  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  this  figure,  can  be  easily  proven,  is  not  hi^h. 

The  average  production  per  factory  in  Cuba  at  this  time  may  be 
roughly  set  down  as  7,000  tons  sugar,  say  182  factories  producing  an 
aggregate  of  1,200,000  tons.  The  cost  of  a  factory  equipment,  rail- 
road and  rolling  stock,  land  and  cane  fields  for  a  capacity  of  7,000 
tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  including  a  small  working  capital  of,  say, 
$60,000,  is  not  less  than  about  $850,000.  The  capital  invested  is  cer- 
tainly worth  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  wear  and  tear  on  machinery 
and  buildings  is  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  main- 
tenance of  railroad  plant  may  be  put  down  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  depreciation  in  fields  may  be  set  down  as  10  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  cane  under  normal  conditions  and  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  labor  has  never  been  less  than  $3  per  ton,  and  has  been,  under 
competitive  conditions,  as  high  as  $4.50  per  ton.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facture, say  one-half  cent  per  pound,  must  be  conceded  by  our  con- 
temporaries in  the  beet-sucar  business  as  low. 

Tnus  we  have  the  cost  oi  producing  a  crop  of  7,000  tons  of  sugar, 
or,  say,  14,000,000  pounds  per  season,  as  follows: 

70,000  tons  of  cane,  at  $3 $210,000 

Cost  of  manufacture,  one-balf  cent  per  ix)und 70,000 

Interest  on  capital  Investeil.  5  per  cent  on  ^STAOOO 42,500 

Wear  and  tear  on  machinery.  5  per  cent  cm  $420.000 21,000 

Wear  and  tear  on  railroad,  5  per  cent  on  $200.000 10,000 

Depreciation  In  fields,  10  per  cent  on  $140,000 14,000 

Depreciation  on  cattle  and  cars,  10  i)er  cent  on  $40,000 4,000 

Total 371,  500 

Add  to  this  an  average  expense  for  railroad  haul  to  the  coast,  light- 
erage, and  shipping  expenses  of,  say,  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  $35,000, 
and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $406,500  as  the  cost  of  producing  and 
delivering  on  S)ard  vessel  in  Cuba  a  factory  crop  of  14,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  or,  say,  2.90  cents  per  pound. 

In  order  that  our  contemporaries  in  the  beet-sugar  business  may 
understand  that  these  figures  of  cost  are  not  excessive,  we  beg  to 
quote  for  you  from  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Oxnard  and  Cutting 
tneir  own  figures,  viz : 

Beets,  per  ton,  $4  (containing  15  per  cent  sugar),  as  against  our 
cane  at  $3  (containing  10  per  cent  sugar). 

Expense  of  working  beets  into  sugar,  $3  per  ton  of  beets  (equals 
1  cent  per  pound  for  manufacture,  as  against  one-half  cent  per 
pound  quotea  for  Cuba). 

The  average  yield  of  sugar  from  cane  in  Cuba  is  about  10  pounds 
in  each  100  pounds  of  cane.  The  present  value  of  these  goods  in  the 
United  States  market,  duty  paid,  is  3.86  cents  per  pound  for  96°  test. 
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The  cost  of  delivering  sugar  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows : 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Insurance,  one-half  per  cent $0.01 

Freight .  12 

Duty  1. 348 

Weighing .  01 

Brokerage  and  charges .01 

Loss  in  weight  and  test .02 

Commission,  2i  per  cent .0S5 

Making  total  charges ' 1.603 

Deducting  this  figure  ($1,603)  from  the  market  value,  $3.86,  viz, 
less  $1,603,  we  have  $2,257  as  the  value  of  100  pounds  of  96^  test 
Cuba  centrifugal  sugar  free  on  board  vessel  in  Cuba,  or,  say  0.02- 
0.257  cent  per  pound  as  the  present  net  value  of  Cuba  sugar,  which 
it  costs  0.20-0.90  cent  per  pound  to  produce,  indicating  a  loss  of 
0.643  cent  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  sugar  Cuba  will  produce 
this  coming  crop. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  understand  from  reliable  sources  that  it 
does  not  cost  our  friends  in  the  beet-sugar  business,  at  the  most,  more 
than  2i  cents  per  pound  to  produce  refined  sugar,  packed,  ready  for 
marketing,  which  upon  the  present  duty-paid  price  of  sugar  would 
show  an  apparent  profit,  through  legislative  privileges,  of  exactly 
the  amount  of  the  duty  on  Cuba  sugars,  or  say,  0.01^.348  cents  on 
every  pound  of  sugar  they  produce,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
United  States  consumer.  It  is  this  wide  margin  of  profit  which  per- 
mits the  beet-sugar  interests  to  slash  prices  without  any  regard  what- 
ever as  tp  the  merits  of  manufacture,  having  the  range  of  this  entire 
amount  of  protection  in  competition  with  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
sugars.  On  such  basis  of  prices  as  above  shown,  and  which  actuafly 
exist,  Cuba  can  not  afford  to  concede  even  one  thirty-second  ceut  p>er 
pound  without  bringing  them  much  nearer  to  destruction. 

If  our  competitors  in  the  beet-sugar  business  are  so  patriotic,  why 
do  they  not  dispose  of  their  sugars  to  the  consumer  at  cost  of  manu- 
facture, plus  a  fair  profit  of  say  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which 
would  make  the  price  3  cents,  and  leave  Cuba  with  a  margin  of  one- 
tenth  cent  per  pound  profit,  of  which  our  beet-sugar  contemporaries 
should  not  be  envious. 

In  considering  the  tariff  placed  upon  the  product  of  other  coun- 
tries it  should  not  be  omitted  to  consider  the  great  desire  of  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  United  States  to  reach  out  for 
the  export  trade,  which  is  so  much  coveted  at  this  time  and  advo- 
cated by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  consular  and  trade 
reports  gathered  at  great  expense  for  the  benefit  of  our  home  manu- 
facturers. If  we  treat  our  foreign  producers  and  their  product  in  an 
inconsiderate  manner,  all  the  effort  the  Government  may  make  other- 
wise will  not  bring  the  desired  export  business  unless  we  show  a  rea- 
sonable reciprocal  feeling  or  treatment.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  with  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  duty  Cuba  would  receive  a 
living  price  for  its  commodity  and  have  a  larger  money-purchasing 
power,  which  must  necessarily  come  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
a  reciprocal  arrangement. 

It  does  not  appear  reasonable  or  just  that  such  an  important  coun- 
try as  Cuba,  and  the  adjacent  island,  Santo  Domingo,  ^ould  be  held 
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as  fair  game  to  be  bled  for  the  benefit  of  perhaps  a  dozen  beet-sugar 
factories  of  this  country  and  to  the  detriment  of  85,000,000  of  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

Another  important  island  is  Santo  Domingo,  which  by  its  natural 
location  and  close  proximity  to  the  United  States  should  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  Cuoa  does  in  our  business  relations.  Santo  Domingo 
on  the  east  end,  with  Porto  Rico,  guards  the  Mona  Passage;  on  the 
west  end,  with  Cuba,  the  Windward  Passage.  Santo  Domingo  pro- 
duces principally  sugar,  say  about  60,000  tons  per  annum,  and  per- 
haps 10,000  tons  of  cocoa,  90  per  cent  of  all  of  which  comes  to  this 
country,  while  Santo  Domingo  purchases  all  of  its  supplies  and 
manufactures  from  the  United  States.  Yet  she  is  entirely  excluded 
from  any  favors  whatever.  Porto  Rico  on  the  east  end,  being  now 
United  States  territory,  enjoys  the  free  entry  of  all  its  produce  into 
the  United  States,  yet  their  labor,  especially  m  the  fields,  receives  not 
more  than  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  day,  while  in  Santo  Domingo 
field  labor  is  paid  about  $1.25  per  day,  which  is  about  the  same  paid 
in  Cuba,  the  latter  having  on  advantage  at  present  over  Santo  Do- 
mingo of  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

The  United  States  Government  officials  are  to-day  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo as  well  as  in  Cuba.  In  the  former  country  they  are  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  the  import  duties  of  the  country  and  with  the 
regulation  of  its  foreign  debts  and  in  peaceful  pursuits,  while  in  Cuba 
we  have  been  compelfed  to  station  our  troops  and  place  our  officials 
at  the  head  of  government  in  order  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  the 
country.  It  therefore  appears  but  fair  and  ]ust  to  Santo  Domingo 
that  when  tariff  revision  and  treaties  are  discussed  concerning  Cuoa 
that  that  clause  be  stricken  from  the  treaty  excluding  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  West  Indies  from  enjoying  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on 
United  States  import  tariff  schedules  and  that  Santo  Domingo  be 
treated  at  least  as  liberally  as  Cuba,  having  in  mind  that  the  trade 
between  Santo  Domingo  and  the  United  States  is  growing  very  rap- 
idlv  in  importance. 

In  the  United  States  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  our  people  are  inter- 
ested directly  in  the  production  of  sugar,  while  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  interested  in  other  mdustries  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  whole  100  per  cent  are  consumers  of  sugar. 

Some  time  ago  Representative  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  stated  that 
500,000  people  in  his  State  are  interested  in  retaining  the  full  duty 
on  sugar.  While  this  may  be  true,  Louisiana  has  probably  700,000 
other  people  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  rice,  cotton,  oil, 
lumber,  etc.,  who  demand  a  wider  market  for  these  products. 

Michigan  is  deeply  interested  in  beet-sugar  production,  but  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Michi^n  produce 
enormously  of  lumber,  copper,  machinery,  railroad  equipment,  and 
general  manufactures,  all  of  which  demand  constantly  widening 
markets. 

Ohio  may  produce  beet  sugar,  but  she  produces  also  machinery 
and  manufactured  goods  of  vastly  greater  value,  for  which  she  de- 
mands a  market,  and  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  William  McKinley, 
now  of  revered  memory,  with  his  dying  breath  told  how  she  might 
secure  this  market. 

California  may  be  interested  in  sugar  production,  but  she  pro- 
duces also  wine  and  olives,  and  Cuba  is  a  large  consumer  of  tnese 
goods. 
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Kansas  produces  little,  if  any,  sugar,  but  her  pork  industry  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  Cuban  demand  for  its  goods. 

Minnesota  produces  sugar,  if  you  please,  but  Cuba  wants  3,000,000 
sacks  of  flour  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  oi  the  amount  of  her  lumber 
products  which  Cuba  can  consume  annually. 

Pennsylvania  produces  no  sugar,  but  finds  every  year  in  Cuba  a 
market  for  millions  in  value  of  her  coal  and  her  steel  and  iron 
products. 

New  England  produces  no  sugar,  but  manufactures  shoes,  cloth 
and  cotton  goods,  machinery  and  machine  tools,  which  demand  an 
outlet  in  the  Cuban  market. 

Will  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  yield  nothing  to  her  manufactur- 
ing industries? 

Have  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  beet-sugar  interests  no  desire  to  yield 
anything  to  their  greatly  diversified  manufacturing  interests? 

Has  the  99  per  cent  of  our  population  no  rights  in  this  question 
which  the  1  per  cent  is  bound  to  respect  ?  Is  1  per  cent  of  the  poj)u- 
lation  of  the  United  States  to  determine  and  dictate  what  will  be  the 
policy  of  this  great  country  at  a  time  like  this  ?  God  forbid  that  in  a 
country  where  the  good  of  the  majority  is  the  good  of  all  so  insig- 
nificant a  minority  as  If  per  cent  of  the  population  should  success- 
fully withstand  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  with  respect  to 
what  is  not  alone  morally  the  duty  of  the  country  to  Cuba  at  this 
time,  but  for  the  material  good  of  our  own  people  as  well. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  late  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  said,  that 
if  there  were  but  one  factory  in  the  United  States  in  any  giv^n  line 
of  industry,  that  one  factory  would  be  entitled  to  consideration,  then 
I  urge  with  equal  truth  in  this  country,  in  which  the  equality  of  man 
is  our  proudest  boast,  that  if  there  were  but  one  consumer  oi  a  given 
article  in  this  country,  that  one  consumer  is  entitled  to  consideration 
also.  And  if  this  be  true  of  one  consumer,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
rights  and  the  consideration  to  which  99  consumers  are  entitled  as 
against  the  same  conj^deration  for  one  producer. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Hugh  Kelly  &  Co., 

Frank  Schaffer,  President. 


CUBAN  SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO. 

HON.  S.  W.  KcCALL,  K.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  OEN.  TAMES  H. 
WILSON  RELATIVE  TO  CTTBAN  PRODTTCTS. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Xovember  30,  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiis, 

House  of  Representatives^  ^Vashington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Perhaps  you  have  not  forgotten  that  I  commanded  the 
two  middle  departments  of  Cuba,  including  Matanzas  and  Santa 
Clara,  during  the  first  occupation.  My  official  reports  on  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  those  departments  are  on  file  in  the  proper  offices 
at  Washington.  I  have  since  kept  in  close  touch  witn  tne  island 
and  the  political  and  economic  conditions  affecting  its  prosperity. 
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A  short  time  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  which  was 
published  in  that  journal  August  6,  1908,  and  this  letter  was  com- 
mented upon  quite  favorably  by  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Delaware,  and  southern  newspapers.  In  that  letter  I  favored  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  as  the  best 
means  of  promoting  white  immigration  into  Cuba  and  of  advancing 
the  economic  prosperity,  success,  and  tranquillity  of  the  Cuban  people 
and  the  Cuban  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  has  been 
declared  to  be  "  the  public  law  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  we  must, 
without  compensation  or  reward  of  any  kind,  defend  Cuba,  as  well 
as  other  American  States,  from  foreign  colonization  and  oppression, 
and  under  the  Piatt  amendment  to  the  Cuban  constitution  we  must 
insure  her  a  peaceable  and  stable  republican  government,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  TlTiy  should  we  not  have  our  share  of  the  profit 
growing  out  of  the  prosperity  which  we  must  thus  insTircj  to  that 
island?  We  have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of  two  interven- 
tions in  its  behalf,  and,  having  established  a  second  independi».nt 
Cuban  Government,  are  about  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  island 
and  leave  it  to  the  government  of  its  own  people.  But  in  doing  this 
we  have  made  no  dianges  in  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  island  since  the  ratification  of  the  Bliss  Treaty,  which  makes  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duty  on  articles  of  Cuban  production.  In 
the  case  of  sugar  this  amounts  to  about  0.34  cents  per  pound  and 
^leaves  the  duty  at  about  1.35  cents  per  pound,  or  approximately  at 
100  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production  on  the  most-favored  planta- 
tions. 

I  am  unable  to  make  even  an  approximate  statement  of  the  duty 
on  tobacco  and  cigars,  but  I  am  persuaded  from  the  figures  estab- 
lished by  law  and  the  actual  practice  that  the  duty  is  somewhere 
between  300  and  500  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production. 

In  view  of  the  relations  existing  between  our  country  and  Cuba 
and  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  island,  I  am  sure  the  figures 
in  the  case  of  both  sugar  and  tobacco  are  far  in  excess  of  any  just 
requirements  on  the  part  of  our  Government.  Thev  are  distinctly  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  take  both  from  Cuban  capital  and  Cuban  labor 
an  excessive  part  of  what  they  should  earn. 

I  need  not  point  out  that,  under  the  competition  of  European  beet 
sugar,  the  price  of  cane  sugar  all  over  the  world  has  been  reduced  to 
figures  that  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  most  favored  countries 
to  continue  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  and  in  such  countries  as 
Jamaica  have  driven  the  producers  practicallv  from  the  field.  Pri- 
marily it  was  this  reduction  which  brought  about  the  revolutions  in 
Cuba.  So  long  as  raw  cane  sugar  brought  5  cents  a  pound  and  up- 
ward in  the  country  of  production,  those  countries  could  pay  the 
heavy  exactions  of  the  countries  of  which  they  were  colonies;  but 
when  the  selling  price  passed  below  that  figure,  revolution  and  inde- 
pendence became  necessary.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  this 
economic  contest,  but  from  the  time  cane  sugar  was  shut  out  of  con- 
tinental Europe  bv  the  dominion  of  the  seas  secured  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  victory  oi  Trafalgar  down  to  1895  the  downward  trend  of 
prices  for  sugar  was  marked  by  the  ruin  of  cane-sugar  planters 
throlighout  the  world. 
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Obviously  the  difficulty  with  Cuba,  which  is  by  far  the  best  sugar- 
growing  country  in  the  world,  is  that  with  the  competition  of  other 
countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  high  American  tariff  on  the  other, 
there  is  not  enough  profit  left  in  the  business  to  properly  reward  capi- 
tal and  pay  the  laborers  such  wages  as  will  leave  them  a  surplus  out 
of  which  to  pay  for  the  proper  support  and  education  of  their 
children.  Poverty,  as  you  Know,  surely  leads  both  to  idleness  and 
ignorance,  for  where  a  man  does  not  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  return 
due  to  his  own  industry  he  naturally  leaves  his  children  to  grow  up 
without  education  or  religious  instruction,  and,  when  worse  comes  to 
worst,  he  inevitably  takes  to  the  road  or  to  revolution,  rather  than 
continue  at  work  w'hich  can  end  only  in  poverty  and  disappointment. 

If  these  are  correct  generalizations,  what  Cuba  needs  more  than 
anything  else  is  free  trade  with  us  in  its  natural  and  manufactured 
products,  or,  if  it  can  not  get  this,  such  a  differential  allowance  in 
the  tariff  as  will  serve  as  a  bounty  upon  her  own  productions  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  countries. 

From  the  first  study  of  the  question  I  have  held  that  Cuba  should 
be  brought  into  our  economic  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial union,  under  which  free  trade  should  exist  between  her  and 
the  United  States  in  natural  and  manufactured  products  subject  to 
an  agreed  tariff  as  between  them  and  other  foreign  nations. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  principal 
effects  of  which  is  to  establish  a  commercial  union  between  the  States 
and  Territories  constituting  the  Federal  Union,  free  trade  is  the 
greatest  blessing.  Without  this  blessing  the  thirteen  original  States 
would  long  since  have  fallen  to  pieces  and  the  new  Territories  would 
have  remained  largely  unsettled. 

But  in  addition  to  free  trade  between  the  States  the  Government 
established  under  the  Constitution  provides  for  the  common  defense, 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  and  for  a  uniform  system  of 
post-offices  and  post-roads.  The  other  incidental  advantages  and 
provisions  need  not  be  here  recounted.  Under  the  commercial  union 
which  I  suggest,  Cuba  would  have  free  trade  with  us,  and  in  that 
respect  would  be  just  as  well  off  as  if  she  were  annexed.  She  has 
her  own  judiciary,  her  own  police,  her  own  system  of  railways,  and 
already  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  postal  union  with  us.  Under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  defend  her  just  as  completely  as  if  she  were 
already  in  the  Union,  while  under  the  Piatt  amendment  we  give  her 

i'ust  what  we  would  be  compelled  to  give  any  other  State  under  simi- 
ar  conditions,  an  interposition  of  the  federal  armed  power  to  main- 
tain a  peaceable  and  stable  republican  government.  So  that  for  a 
complete  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  arising  from  our  system  of 

f;overnment  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  establish  perpetual 
ree  interchange  of  natural  and  manufactured  products  between  the 
two  countries  under  the  protection  of  a  common  tariff  as  against 
other  countries. 

With  such  an  arrangement  as  this  we  could  well  afford  to  guaran- 
tee the  perpetual  independence  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  and  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  established  condition  precedent  that  she  should  never  be 
annexed  to  the  Union  unlef;s  two-thirds  of  her  own  people  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  ours  should  consent  to  annexation. 

Without  some  such  arrangement  as  this  or  without  some  differen- 
tial tariff  arrangement  which  would  operate  as  a  bpunty  to  Cuban 
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products,  poverty,  ill-requited  labor,  economic  confusion,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  turmoil  must  continue  in  the  island,  and  these  must  in  turn 
necessitate  intervention  after  intervention,  followed  at  last  by  annexa- 
tion. 

The  real  remedy  therefore — the  real  solution  of  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem— ^is  to  establish  such  economic  relations  as  will  make  the  Cuban 
people  prosperous  and  contented.  So  lone  as  unlimited  competition 
exists  between  her  industries  and  those  of  other  countries,  especially 
between  her  sugar  and  tobacco  and  the  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  of  other 
countries,  and  as  it  must,  grows  more  intense,  so  long  will  the  Cuban 
question  remain  unsolved. 

With  a  free-trade  arrangement  of  the  kind  I  suggest  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  wages  would  at  once  rise,  new  plantations  and 
new  industries  would  be  established,  the  island  would  be  filled  up 
rapidly  with  white  immigrants  from  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
and  business  of  all  sorts  would  naturallj^  tend  to  become  more  profit- 
able than  office  holding  and  political  agitation. 

The  importance  of  ttiese  changes  will  appear  all  the  greater  when 
it  is  considered  that  although  two  thirds  of  the  Cuban  people  are 
white  the  other  third  is  colored  and  holds  the  balance  of  political 
power.  With  the  white  population  jrapidly  increasing,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  colored  population  would  correspondingly  di- 
minish. Government  would  become  more  stable,  education  would  be 
disseminated  more  widely,  and  both  peace  and  prosperity  would  be- 
come established  conditions.  The  scale  of  living  would  rise,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  woidd  expand,  and  as  most  of  the  latter 
would  be  with  the  United  States,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  for  every 
ten  dollars  of  profit  realized  by  Cuban  labor  and  capital  nine  would 
be  expended  for  our  natural  and  manufactured  products  and  our 

Erofits  would  be  correspondingly  increased,  just  as  they  are  by  the 
usiness  developments  and  expansion  of  our  respective  States  and 
Territories. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  but  little  argument  to  prove  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  these  conclusions,  and  I  know  of  no  man  who  can  better 
supply  it  than  yourself. 

I  recognize  that  this  proposition  is  a  radical  one,  but  would  it  not 
be  a  start  in  the  right  direction  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with  Mexico  and 
Canada?  But  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  our  economic 
relations  with  Mexico  and  Canada  I  wish  to  say  something  more  in 
regard  to  the  duty  on  sugar. 

With  the  late  President  Harrison,  I  hold  that  no  people  are  good 
enough  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  that  are  not  good  enough 
to  receive  all  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  In  the  case  of 
the  Philippines,  which  are  not  worth  one-fiftieth  of  as  much  as  Cuba 
to  us,  I  think  every  fair-minded  American  citizen  would  say  they 
should  receive  the  absolute  right  of  free  trade  with  the  whole  United 
States,  just  as  every  other  State  and  Territory  enjoys  that  privilege. 

But  on  the  principle  that  every  economic  question  which  comes  be- 
fore Congress  is  settled  by  a  compromise,  I  suppose  some  duty  will 
still  be  exacted  from  Philippine  as  well  as  Cuban  productions,  and  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  in  nxing  the  sugar  schedule  the  tariff  on  all 
foreign-grown  raw  sugar,  whether  of  beets  or  cane,  should  be  re- 
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duced  to  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  based  upon  the  Dutch  standard,  with 
a  corresponding  differential  in  favor  oi  both  Philippine  and  Cuban 
sugar  and  a  corresponding  duty  on  the  refined  article.  This  would 
still  leave  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  protection  plus  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  American  producers,  whether  of  cane  or  beets,  and  this 
ought  to  be  considered  enough. 

So  far  I  have  looked  upon  this  question  mainly  from  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  point  of  view,  but  great  as  are  their  claims  and 
great  as  are  the  merits  of  the  contentions  in  their  behalf,  the  claims  of 
the  American  people  are  still,  to  ray  mind,  much  more  important. 

Why  should  our  85,000,000  American  citizens  pay  any  duty  what- 
ever upon  this  prime  article  of  consumption  ?  While  sugar  was  orig- 
inally considered  as  a  luxury,  it  is  now  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  valuable  articles  of  food  enjoyed  by  human  be- 
ings. Why  should  it  not  be  absolutely  free  to  every  American  I 
Why  should  not  every  laboring  man  and  woman,  and  every  child  and 
idle  person,  as  well  as  every  rich  man,  not  have  his  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  free  of  all  tax  and  tariff?  Considered  from  this  point  of  view 
it  may  be  w  ell  claimed  that  all  raw  sugar  should  come  in  free,  and  the 
only  good  argument  against  it  is  that  our  Treasury  needs  the  revenue. 
But  surely  it  is  within  the  capabilities  of  Congress  to  find  some  other 
and  less  oppressive  way  of  raising  the  amount  that  would  disappear 
wuth  free  sugar. 

Of  course  if  a  commercial  union  should  be  established  with  Cuba 
under  a  common  tariff  as  against  other  countries,  the  Cuban  treasury 
would  be  deprived  of  the  duties  collected  on  American  products,  ana 
this  in  turn  would  make  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Cuban  deficit 
by  an  increase  of  internal  taxation,  but  that,  too,  could  readily  be 
provided  for  and  should  in  no  great  degree  add  to  the  burdens  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  richest  of  the  New  England 
States,  you  can  not  be  indifferent  to  our  trade  relations  with  Canada, 
but  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  for  they  are  well  known  to  you. 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  manager  of  a  New  England  railroad,  I 
made  strong  objections  to  the  phraseology  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law,  under  w'hich  Canadian  railroads  were  permitted  to  compete  with 
our  interior  rail  lines  in  the  carrying  trade  along  the  Canadian  border. 
I  contended  that  to  permit  the  Canadian  lines  to  participate  freely  in 
our  carrying  trade  without  absolute  power  to  regulate  tliem  was  just 
as  much  of  an  injustice  to  the  American  railroads  as  it  would  have 
been  to  permit  foreign  shipping  to  engage  in  our  coasting  trade.  I 
went  so  far  as  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  the  Canadian  roads  from  anr 
benefit  in  interstate  commerce  with  the  hope  that  this  exclusion  would 
increase  the  probability  of  Canadian  annexation.  But  I  have  since 
changed  my  mind,  for  the  reason  that  the  participation  of  the  Cana- 
dian roads  in  our  commerce  seems  to  have  wrought  no  perceptible 
injury  to  our  carrying  trade.  Meanwhile  the  federation  oi  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  and  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  the 
mother  country  appears  to  have  drawn  the  Dominion  closer  to  the 
mother  countrv  and  to  have  correspondingly  diminished  the  tendency 
to  either  a  political  or  commercial  union  with  the  American  Republic- 
While  Prof.  Goldwnn  Smith  alleges  that  coalition  through  an  inter- 
change of  population  and  of  trade  is  quietly  going  on  and  may  ulti- 
mately solve  the  problem,  might  it  not  be  wise  ror  us  to  use  even' 
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honorable  effort  to  bring  about  a  commercial  union  with  Canada 
under  the  same  or  similar  conditions  as  those  proposed  for  Cuba  and 
Mexico  ?  Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  good  business  for  us,  inasmuch 
as  such  a  union  would  ^eatly  increase  our  commerce  and  strengthen 
our  friendl^y  relations  with  the  Canadian  people?  They  might  reject 
our  proposition  at  first,  because  they  have  become  greatly  attached  to 
the  idea  of  participating  in  an  imperial  British  Government,  although 
as  yet  no  practicable  basis  has  been  found  for  such  participation. 
But  even  if  they  did  reject  our  proposition,  would  it  not  oe  farsighted 
for  us,  after  arranging  for  the  largest  possible  free  list  into  Canada, 
to  say  we  will  let  the  rest  of  your  natural  and  manufactured  products 
into  the  United  States  absolutely  free  of  duty?  Would  not  such  a 
measure  as  this  tend  powerfully  to  help  on  the  coalition  and  ultimately 
bring  about  absolute  free  trade  between  the  American  and  Canadian 
people  ? 

The  case  of  Mexico  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  either 
Cuba  or  Canada,  and  yet  it  might  be  easier  of  solution  than  either  of 
the  others.  It  offers  a  promismg  field  for  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial exploitation. 

The  question  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  neighboring 
countries  and  islands  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  more  promising  epoch  has  been  presented  for  many  years 
for  starting  the  preliminary  work  and  laying  down  the  true  princi- 
ples upon  which  an  agreement  should  be  reached.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  you  will  give  all  the  resources  of  your  mind  and  influence  to  the 
consideration  of  the  questions  herein  so  briefly  and  so  inadequately 
touched  upon. 

I  might  enlarge  upon  the  economic  as  well  as  upon  the  political 
advantages  of  an  American  commercial  union  and  its  gradual  exten- 
sion to  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America.  I  might  point  out 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  union  under  the  exceptional  conditions  which 
prevail  between  the  American  States  and  the  neighboring  countries 
in  spite  of  the  favored-nations  clause  of  our  treaties.  I  might  con- 
sider more  fully  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
contrast  with  its  political  aspects.  I  might  point  out  the  growing 
jealousy  of  the  European  governments  against  our  progress  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  as  well  as  against  our  increasing  diplo- 
matic and  political  inflence  in  international  affairs.  And,  finally, 
I  might  consider  whether  we  could  properly  finance  the  business 
projects  and  enterprises  which  would  naturally  come  to  us  from  the 
other  members  of  a  commercial  union  such  as  I  have  indicated,  but 
any  adequate  statement  of  these  questions  would  extend  my  letter  to 
an  unreasonable  length.  Besides,  the  discussion  of  details  is  more  or 
less  premature  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation.  You  will,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  far-reaching  character  of  the  underlying  idea  of 
this  letter  and  will  doubtless  look  at  it  from  every  point  of  view  be- 
fore making  up  your  mind  as  to  its  feasibility. 

Whatever  may  be  your  own  conclusions,  may  I  not  express  the 
hope,  as  one  of  the  unnumbered  mass  of  consumers  who  can  not  come 
before  the  committee  of  which  you  are  a  member,  that  Congress 
will  not  only  make  a  material  reduction  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
schedules,  but  lay  the  foundation  for  much  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions than  have  yet  existed  between  us  and  our  nearby  neighbors? 
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You  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  that 
you  think  proper. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  James  H.  Wilson. 


DOMESTIC  SUGAR. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  ROSWELL  A.  BENEDICT,  OF  NEW  YORK, 
CITY,  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  SUGAR  GROWERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

New  York  City,  December  4,  190S. 

COM^IITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  This  memorandum  is  in  behalf  of  the  sugar-growers 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  consume 
sugar  and  are  therefore  interested  in  the  lowest  reasonable  price  of 
the  article.  Will  the  committee  kindly  investigate  the  facts  in  regard 
to  beet-sugar  production  in  Germany  and  France  ?  If  other  coun- 
tries such  as  these  can  produce  all  their  own  sugar  so  that  the  ratio  of 
their  own  supply  to  their  own  demand  fixes  a  reasonable  price,  con- 
sidering their  wage-scales,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wanton  waste  of  our 
own  opportunities  of  employment  for  us  to  go  on  importing  sugar. 
Why  should  we  not  encourage  the  beet-sugar  industry  until  beet 
sugar  is  produced  all  over  the  country,  thus  giving  us  a  steady  and 
reliable  supply  and  furnishing  employment  to  many  of  our  citizens 
who  are  now  often  idle  ?  Would  this  not  help  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion of  labor  upon  other  industries  and  so  prevent  the  depression  of 
wages  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  ? 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  lack  of  sufficient  protection 
against  German,  Porto  Eican,  Cuban,  Mexican,  Hawaiian,  Philip- 
pine, and  other  sugar  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  sugar- 
production  in  this  country  so  general  that  sugar  refineries  would  be 
as  common  as  are  now  creameries  and  milk  dairies,  poultry  farms, 
and  the  like ;  and  that  with  this  wide  development  of  the  industry  and 
the  appearance  of  beet-sugar  farms  and  refineries  close  to  every  town, 
we  should  be  saved  what  we  now  lose  in  freights,  storage,  wastage, 
insurance,  and  wholesale  and  jobbing  commissions,  and  the  retail 
price  of  sugar  would  finally  be  reduced  at  least  one-half. 

Of  course,  this  same  argument  could  be  used  in  behalf  of  protect- 
ing other  products,  and  if  all  were  treated  alike  imports  of  com- 
peting goods  would  cease  and  our  people  would  be  unable  to  purchase 
them  at  lower  prices  than  those  fixed  by  the  ratio  of  the  American 
supply  to  the  American  demand.  A  httle  thought,  however,  will 
show  that  no  country  as  a  whole  can  purchase  its  supplies  abroad  at 
a  final  cost  less  than  that  of  producing  its  supplies  at  home,  because 
to  import  a  given  thing  instead  of  producing  it  at  home  is  to  limit 
domestic  industry  and  narrow  the  field  of  domestic  employment,  and 
so  diminish  the  aggregate  volume  of  domestic  wages  and*  reduce  the 
country's  purchasing  power,  which  means  to  reduce  the  volume  of  its 
domestic  business.  The  importing  business  can  only  profit  those 
who  sell  the  imported  article  in  this  market  at  about  the  American 
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ruling  price,  or  but  a  trifle  under,  and  pocket  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  foreign  wa^-increment  of  cost  in  the  article.    The 

fain  in  this  trade  is  not  available  to  help  employment  and  business 
ere^  because,  to  repeat  the  gain,  the  importer  must  continue  to  pav 
foreign  labor  and  capital  for  tne  jgoods  the  importation  of  whicn 
yields  him  his  profit.  The  whole  importing  business  is  thus  based 
on  the  principle  of  reducing  American  purchasing  power  by  export- 
ing opportunities  to  labor  and  their  accompanying  wages. 

The  writer  strenuously  advocates  the  swelling  of  our  volume  of 
employment  by  such  protection  as  will  reserve  lor  this  country  its 
own  domestic  market  for  sugar,  in  the  end  cutting  out  totally  im- 

Eorts  from  every  country  on  earth,  including  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
[awaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  for  the  reason  that,  since  em- 
ployment means  wages  and  wages  means  business,  the  highest  pros- 
perity of  the  country  can  be  reached  only  by  swelling  employment 
to  its  greatest  poisible  volume. 

If  the  query  is,  What  would  become  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  if  denied  our  market  for  sugar?  the  an- 
swer isy  Teach  them  to  close  their  own  ports,  do  their  own  work, 
make  their  own  domestic  market,  and  cease  being  the  victims  of  for- 
eign commercial  filibusters  exploiting  their  respective  countries.  If 
people  in  tropical  countries  lack  abundant  employment,  food,  and 
other  necessaries,  it  is  their  own  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  countries 
like  ours,  that  half  the  year  through  wallow  in  snow  banks. 

The  sugar  producer  m  this  country  is  in  the  same  predicament 
enjoyed  by  other  producers.  The  importers  are  constantly  longing  to 
part  his  garments  among  themselves.  But,  looked  at  strictly  from 
the  national  standpoint  and  not  from  that  of  profit-taking  individ- 
uals, the  only  possible  employer  of  this  country  which  can  give  it 
the  largest  wages  for  its  work  is  the  country  itself;  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  it  pays  wages  which  average  five  times  as  high  as  those 
paid  by  the  world  outside.  Nobody  disputes  that  wages  here  are  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Taking  100  as  our  scale,  the  scale  of  the  world 
at  large  is  but  20.  This  is  easily  gathered  in  a  general  way  and  by  a 
Yankee  guess  from  the  fact  that  British  wages,  compared  with  our 
100,  stand  at  about  50,  perhaps  a  trifle  more ;  but  more  than  likely, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  testified  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  some  time  before  his  death,  that  12,000,000  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Islands  are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, British  wages  average  a  good  deal  less  than  50,  compared  with 
our  100,  if  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  a  year  per  capita  Ls  con- 
sidered. If  British  wages  stand  at  50,  German  wages  stand  at  about 
30,  French  at  about  28,  Italian  at  about  25,  and  so  on  until  you  come 
to  India,  where  a  man  is  paid  2  cents  a  day  for  fanning  the  white 
pilgrim,  and  China  and  Japan,  where  wages  are  somewnat  higher. 
To  say  that  the  average  is  20,  compared  with  our  100,  is  safely  within 
the  mark;  and  it  thus  appears  that  this  country^  as  its  own  employer, 
producing  its  own  sugar  instead  of  importing  it,  must  pay  iisdi  an 
average  of  five  times  as  high  wages  as  it  could  get  by  putting  out  its 
work  to  aliens.  The  country  lives  by  employment,  and  it  can  not  live 
in  any  other  way.   Then  why  not  employ  it  to  make  sugar! 
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^  It  is  evident  that,  by  .any  reduction  whatever  of  ks  present  thrift, 
ier  this  country  to  increase  imports  is  for  it  to 'accept  a  leas  -.genepous 
•employer  than  itself,  and  that  the  country  as  a  whole  must  suffer 
-with  every  pound  of  imports,  whether  su^ar  or  -whatnot,  however 
|>rofitable  individuals  might  find  it  to  export  American  enEiploymcnt 
«nd  pocket  the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  scale  of 
payment  therefor.  The  odds  are  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  importer 
of  foreign  goods,  which  odds  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  fervor  of  the 
free-trade  or  low-tariff  propaganda  in  this  country  and  the  fact  that 
Almost  the  enlire  press  of  our  seaboard  and  importing  cities  indus- 
triously disparages  the  protective  policy,  and  is  especially  bitter 
against  our  oeet-sugar  producers,  who  do  not  want  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  American  and  other  syndicates  which,  on  the 
strength  of  our  supremac^y  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  have  pur- 
<;haBra  lai^e  tracts  of  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  lands  in  tnoee 
islands. 

With  r^;ard  to  su^r,  as  with  regard  to  other  things,  the  pro- 
tective policy  is  justifiable  not  only  ^because,  fromiihe  low  labor 
(^ndards  of  countries  abroad,  this  country  must  always  be  its  own 
most  generous  employer,  but  because  there  is  no  possibility,  tiirough 
•<«iy  sort  of  development  or  perfection  of  our  sugar  industry,  of  our 
reaching  such  low  costs  that  any  other  policy  would  mean  anything 
else  than  the  ultimate  total  destruction  of  sugar  making  here.  Why ! 
Because  cost  of  subsistence  must  always  be  the  naked  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  cost  <must  always  vary  with  climate,  differences  in  soil 
being  practically  negligible  when  any  two  large  national  areas  are 
considered.  Therefore,  in  a  broad,  general  way,'  cost  of  subsistence, 
hence  cost  of  production,  varies  directly  with  latitude  between  the 
poles  and  the  Tropics.  It  follows  that  capital,  unprotected  from 
competition  from  lower  latitudes  and  unhandicapped  against  emigra- 
tion, must  constantly  gravitate  toward  lower  latitudes;  and  since 
•our  country  is  a  country  of  an  average  high  latitude  and  wholly 
outside  of  the  Tropics,  to  lower  our  tariffs  is  to  force  our  capital  to 
gravitate  toward  the  Tropics,  while  to  increase  our  tariffs  is  to  fix 
it  more  securely  at  home. 

•This  gravitation  of  our  capital  toward  the  Tropics  because  of  in- 
sufficient tariff  protection  is  illustrated  by  the  result  of  the  Cuban 
treaty  and  the  gathering  of  American  capital  in  Cuba  to  influence 
its  annexation  and  final  absolute  free  trade  between  this  country  and 
that.  It  is  said  that  the  exploitation  of  Cuban  iron-ore  deposits  for 
marketing  in  this  country  is  already  taking  on  large  proportions ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  but  a  mere  question  of  time  when  Cuban  sugar  will 
destroy  sugar  production  in  the  United  States.  Outside  of  our  own 
field,  this  gravitation  of  capital  is  illustrated  by  the  movement  of 
British  capital  to  India  and  northern  Australia,  as  well  as  to  parts 
of  Africa ;  and  the  general  piling  up  of  temperate-zone  capital  in  such 
countries  as  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

The  facts  upon  which,  for  many  years  past,  the  arguments  for  pro- 
tection have  been  based  need  only  to  be  stated  in  an  orderly  way  to 
develop  an  economic  law  which  goes  very  far  toward  proving  fiiat, 
for  this  country,  anything  but  a  policy  which  gradually  increases 
protection  until  foreign  trade  is  entirely  cut  out  must  be  a  policy  of 


national  suicide  for  the  benefit  of  impoiters.    The  writer  has  gathered 
these  facts  and  has  arranged  them  as  follows : 

(1)  Capital  desiring  a  given  market  for  its  output  must  finally  locate  In  tbe 
area  of  lowest  cost  of  proauctlpn  ior  i;liat  market. 

(2)  Ck>st  of  subsistence  is  cost  of  production  and  is  represented  by  pay 
rolls,  which  are  the  measure  of  what  is  called  "business." 

<8)  Outside  of  the  Tropics,  naked  cost  of  subsistence  varies  directly  with 
latitude,  while  within  the  Tropics  it  Is  uniform  and  lowest. 

(4)  If,  in  competing  areas  of  production,  differences  between  pay  rolls  or 
latitudes  be  not  offset  by  handicaps,  the  following  will  be  true : 

(a)  If  such  areas  are  in  the  same  average  latitude,  capital  will  gravitate 
itowaid  the  lowest  .pay  Tolls.  Tbe  higher  pay  rolls  will  contract,  while  t^e 
lower  will  expand,  until  pay  rolls  and  tbeir  Incident  business  have  become 
equalized  throughout  the. competing  areas. 

(I))  If  such  competing  areas  lie  in . appreciably  different  latitudes  not  in,  .the 
Tropics,  capital  will  gravitate  toward  the  lowest  latitudes;  and  pay  rolls  and 
tkelr  dependent  business  will  be  destroyed  <  every  where,  except  lii  that  isurea 
.of  lowest  :  average  latitude  large  enough  to  furnish  products  equal  to  the 
weakest  consuming  power  of  the  ^combined  areas. 

(c)  If  tropical  areas  are  Included  in  the  competition,  capital  will  gravitate 
•thither  and  monopolize  production  to  the  utmost  combined  producing  capacity 
of  .BBCh  areas.  Pay  rolls,  business,  and  ^e  higher  civilization  will  be  ex- 
•tlngulsbed  everywhere  In  such  competing. areas,  except  in  the  tropical  parts, 
and  In  whatever  area  of  lowest  average  latitude  outside  may. be  necessary  to 
make  good  any  shortage  of  the  tropical  parts  in  yielding  products  equal  to  the 
weakest  consuming  power  of  the  combined  areas. 

The  division  (c)  above,  shows  only  too  clearly  what  will  becoi^e 
of  our  sugar  industry  in  the  continental  United  States  if  we  enter 
upon  competition  in  our  own  market  with  Cuba  or  the  Philippines. 
We  are  bound  to  be  cut  off  in  our  sugar  production  by  the  utmost  com- 
bined producing  power  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Kico,  with  whiqh 
islands  we  never  should  have  had  free  trade.  To  enlarge  tropical 
competition  under  such  circumstances  is  as  surely  to  destroy  com- 
mensurately  our  own  employment  in  sugar  production  as  suns  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  set. 

But  sugar  production  here  will  not  be  the  only  thing  wiped  out  \ff 
increased  tropical  •competition.  The  Tropics  have  all  we  have  and 
much  we  have  not.  They  can  produce  everything  that  we  can  s^nd 
things  we  can  not.  This  applies  not  only  to  agricultural  and  orchard 
products  but  to  manufactures  as  well.  Let  down  our  tariff  dike  ever 
so  little  and  to  that  extent  we  have  wiped  out  our  own  industries  all 
along  the  line. 

A  sufficient  protective  tariff  is  the  only  handicap  which  can  pre- 
vent our  capital  from  gravitating  outward,  both  toward  the  lower 
pay  rolls  of  Europe  and  Japan  and  the  lower  latitudes  of  Mexico, 
Cuba,  South  America,  the  Philippines,  India,  southern  China, 
northern  Australia,  and  Africa. 

The  more  the  foregoing  "  law  "  is  studied,  the  more  just  appear  its 
conclusions  and  the  more  vividly  it  api)ears  that  he  who  comes  to 
your  committee  asking  for  more  protection  is  seeking  something  in 
whose  benefits  the  whole  nation  must  share;  while  he  who  pleads 
in  any  degree  whatever  for  lower  tariffs — it  matters  not  upon  what 
kind  of  goods— is  pleading  for  himself  alone  and  the  opportunity  to 
profit  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  nation.  He  alone  is  asking 
**  class  legislation  "  of  the  narrowest  and  most  oruel  kind. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

KoswEUi  A.  Bjsnediqt. 
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FREE  SUGAR. 

SUFPLEMEHTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  CLAUS  A.  SFRECKLES 
IN  ADVOCACY  OE  FBEE  STTOAB. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  a  statement  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  on 
November  18  I  submitted  certain  facts  showing  the  advisability 
of  a  material  reduction  in,  or  the  entire  abolition  of,  the  duties  now 
imposed  on  imported  sugar.  I  showed  that  with  free  sugar,  refined 
sugar  could  be  sold  at  an  average  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  cheaper 
than  it  is  now  being  sold  to  the  consumer.  The  consumption  of  the 
United  States  being  3,000,000  tons  annually,  2  cents  per  pound,  or 
$44.80  per  ton,  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  American  people  of 
$134,000,000  a  year.  The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
is  80  pounds,  so  that  the  average  ramily  of  five  consumes,  say,  400 
pounds  of  sugar  yearly,  and,  with  free  sugar,  could  save  on  this 
quantity  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $8  per  annum. 

Sugar  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the 
Government  sees  fit  to  place  such  a  heavy  tax  as  this  on  a  necessity! 
Certainly  the  people,  as  a  whole,  do  not  benefit  by  it,  and  if  it  is  to 
raise  revenue  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such  a  heavy  burden  should 
be  placed  on  sugar  while  other  commodities  are  aomitted  free,  or 
with  comparatively  low  duties. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed  on  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  heavy  sugar  tariff,  the  question  naturaUy  arises :  "  Who 
receives  the  benefit  from  this  excessive  duty?"  Wnen  the  subject 
is  carefully  analyzed,  it  is  found  that  the  "  sugar  trust "  is  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  present  system,  and  that  the  practical  result  of  the 
sugar  tariff  is  to  make  possible  abnormal  profits  *for  the  "  trust "  at 
the  expense  of  the  consuming  public. 

In  a  letter  to  your  honorable  committee  the  "  sugar  trust  "  advances 
as  the  principal  reason  for  maintaining  the  existmg  tariff  the  time- 
worn  argument  that  their  stockholders  would  be  injured  by  a  reduction 
in  the  duty.  The  directors  of  the  "  trust "  seem  to  believe  that  the 
fact  that  the  present  large  dividends  to  their  stockholders  (numberinc: 
in  all  only  18,052)  might  be  reduced  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
90,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  $134,000,000. 

The  independent  refiners,  who  are  few  in  number,  frankly  state 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  free  sugar  and  that  they 
do  not  need  any  protection. 

The  people  as  a  whole,  therefore,  may  well  ask  why  it  is  that  they 
are  compelled  to  bear  this  heavy  tax,  which  benefits  so  few.  The 
answer  of  the  "  sugar  trust "  protectionist  is  that  the  domestic  su^rar 
industry  must  be  protected.  They,  however,  begin  by  first  discrim- 
inating against  certain  domestic  producers.  We  refer  to  the  domestic 
producer  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
United  States  as  Michigan  or  Louisiana),  who  has  to  pay  on  sugars 
shipped  to  the  States  me  full  duty  less  a  reduction  of  only  25  per 
cent.    In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  this  reduction  of  2^) 
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per  cent,  Philippine  sugars  have  to  pay  the  same  duties  as  if  they 
were  imported  trom  a  foreign  coun^.  This  effectually  stifles  the 
Philippine  sugar  industry  and  as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  depend- 
ent on  the  American  people  for  fair  treatment,  this  instance  can 
hardly  be  cited  with  pride  as  an  example  of  the  American's  idea  of  a 
"  square  deal."  The  "  sugar  trust "  has  no  interest  in  the  Philippine 
Island  industry. 

The  other  domestic  producers,  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry,  supplied  during  the  past  year  a  part 
of  our  requirements  of  3,000,000  tons  annually,  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Louisiana 335, 000 

Porto  Rico 194, 000 

Hawaii 460, 000 

Domestic  beet 440, 000 

Total 1,  429, 000 

Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  combined  produced  654,000  tons  of  this 
total,  and  they  need  no  protection. 

With  modem  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  these  coun- 
tries are  so  favorably  located  that  they  profitably  produce  sugar  in 
competition  with  the  world.  The  Hawaiians  admit  that  during  the 
past  year  they  made  $16,000,000  profits  on  their  crop  of  only  450,000 
tons,  although  they  sold  their  entire  crop  under  contract  to  the 
"  trust "  at  1.1  cents  to  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  under  the  New 
York  price  (which  New  York  price  was  at  times  20  to  40  points  under 
the  parity  of  the  world's  markets) ,  and  while,  of  course,  they  are  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  these  enor- 
mous profits,  this  is  not  the  popular  idea  as  to  the  object  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  "  sugar  trust "  is  willing  to  help  these  planters  in 
their  fight  for  protection,  as  they  control  the  price  at  which  their 
product  shall  be  marketed,  and  as  cited  above  are  able  to  secure  it 
at  considerably  under  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  free  sugar, 
these  plantations  would  continue  to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  the 
people  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  benefit. 

As  for  Louisiana,  this  can  hardly  be  called  an  "  infant  industry," 
they  having  cultivated  sugar  since  1823,  and  have  only  succeeaed 
in  getting  the  total  production  up  to  335,000  tons.  In  1894-95  they 
produced  319,000  tons.  Last  year,  while  they  received  a  protection 
on  foreign  sugar  that  paid  a  full  duty  of  1.685  cents  per  pound  for 
96°  test,  they  were  selling  their  sugarto  the  "  sugar  trust  ^  (and  re- 
fused to  treat  with  the  independent  refiners)  at  90  cents  per  hundred 
under  the  markets  of  the  world,  so  that  they  were  then  receiving  a 
protection  of  only  a  trifle  over  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.  The 
present  crop  will  be  larger  than  the  last  one,  so  that  marketing  their 
sugars  under  these  conditions  must  have  been  profitable  to  them.  On 
these  figures  a  protection  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  would  be 
ample,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  cultivation  and 
the  sugar  mills  are  not  modern  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  With  mod- 
em, up-to-date  methods,  it  is  believed  that  Ijouisiana  could  ^t  along 
well  enough  without  any  protection.  But  those  interested  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  show  no  disposition  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  times  by  having  up-to-date  sugar  mills,  run  on  scientific  lines,  but 
prefer  keeping  a  strong  "  lobby  "  in  Washington,  so  that  the  entire 
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oountiy  may;  be  tasted  abnonmilly  for  theii^  bto^fitl  Ja  effen^  tie 
Gdvemment  is  asked  to  place  a  premium  on  inefficiency. 

As  the  ^^  sugar  trust  '^  is  able  to  buy  Louisiatia'^  sugar  at  90>  much 
under  the  world's  parity;  it  is  plain  to  he  seen*  why  tbey  are  inter- 
ested in  the  so-called  "  protection  "  to  the  Louisiana  planter,  which, 
tfae(»«tically,  protects  hmi  to  the  extent  of  1.685  cents  per'poinAl,  bat 
actually  enables  him  to  secure  only  a  trifle  over  f  cent  per  pomtfd  of 
this  amount. 

This  leaves  only  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  (which  is  con- 
trolled bv  the  "  sugar  trust ")  to  be  considered.  Last  year  the  beet- 
sugar  refineries  produced  440,000  tons,  distributed  in  part  as  follows: 

Tons. 

CJaUfornla l     63. 847 

Idaho 27, 715 

Utah 30, 730 

CJolorado 183. 345 

Total 314, 627 

These  refineries  are  favorably  located  and  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  free  competition  with  the  world,  and  well-posted  men,  in  a 
positon  to  know,  claim  that  they  can  produce  granulated  sugar  at 
2J  cents  per  pound.  Of  course  tney,  like  Hawaii' and  Porto  Rico,  are 
anxious  to  have  a  high  protective  tariff,  as  it  enables  them  to  make 
large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact<» 
on  account  of  most  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  plants  being  located  in 
the  Western  States  they,  in  addition  to  the  tariff,  have  the  advantage 
of  freights  to  most  distributing  points,  which  in  some  cases  is  over 
f  cent  per  pound.  They  woulcThave  this  protection,  evMi  with  abso- 
lutely free  sugar. 

In  States  like  Wisconsin,  which  produces  13,761  tons,  and  Michi- 
gan, which  produces  76,078  tons,  and  of  the  several  other  States, 
which  combined  produce  35,000  tons,  a  total  of  124,649  tons  (whidi 
is  equal  to  less  than  three  weeks'  meltings  by  Eastern  refiners) ,  it  is 
perlmps  true  that  on  account  of  their  unfavorable  location,  they  can 
not  produce  beet  sugar  as  economically  as  those  more  favorably  situ- 
ated, but  is  it  right  that  they  should  locate  where  nature  never  in- 
tended that  beets  should  be  grown  economically,  and  then  expect  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole,  to  be  taxed  2  cents  per  pound,  ot 
$134,000,000  annually,  on  the  sugar  they  use  in  order  to  support  this 
small  industry,  the  total  valuation  of  the  sugar  which  they  manu- 
facture being  only  $11,250,000.  The  average  acreage  per  fanner  de- 
voted to  sugar  beets  is  small;  for  example,  in  Michigan  it  is  only 
4.7  acres.  It  would  be  far  better  to  use  this  land  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  more  profitable  crops.  Their  argument  for  protective 
duty  might  be  us^  by  some  one  who  desired  to  produce  sugar  in 
Alaska  and  found  it  necessary  to  have  5  cents  per  pound  protection 
in  order  to  do  so. 

It  is  urged  that  the  excessive  duty  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
American  labor,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  labor  receives  no  benefit 
from  the  tariff  on  sugar.  A  large  percentage  of  the  sugar  beets 
grown  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  cheap  Asiatic  laborers,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  millions  of  workers 
in  other  industries  far  outweighs  the  trifling  wages  paid  the  few 
Americans  engaged  in  growing  beets.    It  is  not  pretended  that  the 


wages  of  beet  cultivators  is  in  any  instance  high^  than  that  of  farm 
laborers  in  gjmeral. 

An  effort  is  made  by  some  to  confuse  the  issue  by  saying  that  the 
dut^  on  raw  sugar  should  be  left  where  it  is,  but  the  so-call^  ^^  di^p* 
^itial "  on  refined  should  be  reduced.  This  argument  is  shattered  by 
the  statement  of  independent  refiners  that  they  are  perfectly  willin§| 
that  there  should  be  no  duty  on  refined  if  there  is  no  duty  on  raw 
sugar;  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  refined  sugar  receives  very  little 
protection  under  the  present  rates.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  testing 
96®  is  1.685  cents,  on  refined  sugar  1.95  cents.  But  <m  raw  for  every 
degree  over  96**  the  ffovernment  taxes  0.085  cent  advance.  But  refined, 
sugars  test  practically  100®,  or  4®  over  96°.  Adding  the  increased 
duty  for  the  increased  test,  we  would  have  to  add  14  points  to  1.6M' 
cents,  or  1.825  cents,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  even  under  the  present 
rates  independent  refiners  only  have  an  actual  protection  of-  one- 
eighth  cent  per  pound,  while  the  "  trust "  have  the  same  plus  their 
special  advantages. 

In  reply^  to  my  statement,  showing  the  injurious  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent excessive  tax  on  sugar  on  our  export  trade  in  articles  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  sugar  is  an  important  material,  it  has  been 
urged  that  under  our  customs  drawback  law  the  dtity  paid  on  im- 
ported sugar  is  refunded  when  such  su^r  is  exported  as  a  component 
part  of  any  manufactured  article.  It  is  true  tnat  the  drawback  law 
IS  supposed  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  the  duty  on  sugar  exported  as 
part  of  manufactured  articles,  but  the  conditions  relating  to  the  use 
of  sugar  in  manufacturing  processes  render  this  provision  of  no 
practical  benefit.  The  sugar  which  enters  into  general  consumption 
mcludes  duty-free  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar;  duty-free  sugar 
from  Porto  Kico;  imported  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
on  which  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  is  allowed,  and  sugar  from 
other  countries  on  which  the  full  tariff  rates  are  imposed.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  manufacturer  of  articles  tor  export  to  know 
which  kind  of  su^r  he  is  using,  or  to  keep  the  various  kmds  of  sugar 
separate,  so  that  he  can  be  sure  that  a  certain  quantity  of  imported 
duty-paid  sugar  is  contained  in  a  particular  shipment  of  his  ex- 
ported products. 

Even  if  it  were  practicable  for  the  manufacturer  to  use  only  duty- 
paid  foreign  sujjar,  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  complying 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  payment  of  drawbacks  would  in 
most  cases  make  it  unprofitable  to  recover  the  duty. 

Under  the  present  drawback  law  and  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  carry  it  into  effect,  imported  raw  sugar  en- 
tering into  the  manufacture  of  refined,  which  in  turn  is  used  in  pre- 
serving the  exported  articles,  must,  in  order  to  insure  the  collection 
of  the  drawback,  be  identified.  The  word  "  identify,"  as  used  in  the 
law,  is  construed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  mean  that  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  articles  intended  to  be  exported  must  swear  that 
certain  specified  imported  duty-paid  materials  actually  entered  into 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles.  Compliance  with  this  condition 
would  be  practically  impossible  unless  tne  packer  knew  in  advance 
that  a  portion  of  his  product  would  be  sold  for  export  and  arranged 
to  use  sugar  which  had  been  refined  from  raw  sugar,  paying  the 
highest  rate  of  duty  assessed  by  the  tariff. 
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The  regulations  prescribed  for  the  identification  of  the  exported 
materials  require  entries  to  be  made  at  the  custom  house  at  the  port 
of  export  for  each  lot  of  exported  goods,  and  the  articles  coi;lainiiig 
the  duty-paid  material  must  be  inspecteii  by  customs  officials.  Cer- 
tificates showing  the  importation  of  the  duty-paid  sii«ra)',  its  delivery 
to  the  refiner,  and  its  subsequent  delivery  to  the  wholesaler  or  dealer 
from  whom  the  manufacturer  purchases  it,  must  be  filed,  together 
with  the  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading  covering  the  exported  articles. 
Where  the  drawback  exceeds  a  certain  amount  consular  certificates 
showing  the  landing  of  the  exported  articles  in  a  foreign  country 
jnust  also  be  furnished.  Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  sugar  is  used 
are  generally  exported  in  small  lots  the  recovery  of  the  drawback  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and,  as  a  rule,  unprofitable." 

The  collection  of  claims  for  drawback  necessarily  involves  the  em- 
ployment of  customs  agents,  whose  charges  represent  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  amount  recovered. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  cost  of  collecting  drawback  on  sugar,  the 
interest  on  the  amount  paid  as  duties,  which  may  not  be  refunded  for 
a  long  period  after  they  are  paid,  is  a  considerable  item  of  loss. 

Some  relief  from  the  present  difficulties  of  collecting  drawbacks 
would  be  afforded  by  the  amendment  of  the  drawback  law,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bills  introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  William  C. 
Lovering,  of  Massachusetts;  but  under  any  conditions  the  domestic 
manufacturer  using  duty-paid  sugar  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  iu 
competing  in  neutral  markets  with  foreign  manufacturers  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  free  sugar. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Claus  A.  Spreckkls. 


HAWAIIAN    SUGAR    INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SXTBMITTED  BY  F.  M.  HATCH,  BEF- 
BESENTINO  THE  HAWAIIAN  SVOAB  PLANTEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  to-day  shows  an  actual  investment 
of  over  $70,000,000. 

The  property  representing  this  investment  is  assessed  for  taxation 
purposes  in  an  aggregate  sum  of  $69,200,000. 

There  are  70  plantations,  whose  shares  of  stock  are  widely  distrib- 
uted in  individual  holdings.  The  corporate  organization  has  been 
adopted  as  a  method  of  cooperation,  as  well  as  to  secure  limited  liabil- 
ity of  investors.  Without  the  latter  the  development  of  an  industry 
involving  as  much  risk  as  is  involved  in  starting  a  sugar  plantation 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  a  conmiunity  havmg  so  little  accumu- 
lated  capital  as  Hawaii.  The  result  has  been  that  almost  the  entire 
community  in  Hawaii  is  interested  in,  and  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
upon,  the  sugar  business — ^both  directly  as  shareholders,  sugar  stock? 
being  widely  distributed  among  the  people  as  above  pointed  out,  and 
indirectly  through  connection  with  a  hundred  and  one  forms  of  busi- 
ness dependent  upon  sugar  for  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  promising  results  expected,  and  to  some 
extent  obtained,  by  the  new  mdustries  now  being  started  in  Hawaii, 
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which  have  excited  great  local  intei-est,  sugar  continues  the  main- 
stay of  the  islands.  It  is  the  sugar  industry  which  pays  the  sreat 
bulk  of  the  taxes  and  without  which  the  Territory  could  not  Keep 
up  its  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  would,  in  fact,  become 
speedily  insolvent.  The  vital  importance  of  the  upkeep  of  this 
industry  in  Hawaii  to  the  entire  population  of  the  islands  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Hawaii  is  handicapped  by  heayv  cost  of  production  in  sugar  and 
by  a  large  marketing  expense.  Cultivation  is  intensive;  replowinc 
follows  every  second  ratoon  crop ;  irrigation  and  the  fertilizers  used 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  invested,  percentage  of  profit 
and  dividends  paid,  with  New  \ork  prices  oi  raw  sugar,  for  the 
last  five  years  for  which  the  figures  are  available.  The  results  in 
1907  would  not  materially  change  the  averages.  The  returns  for  1908 
are  not  yet  at  hand,  but  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  in  previous 
years,  amounting  to  520,000  short  tons. 


Year. 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


Average  . 


The  five  years  covered  in  the  above  table  represent  a  fair  average 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii ;  they  include  the  year  1905,  when  the 
price  of  raw  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
average  price  in  New  York  for  96  centrifugal  sugars  during  the  five 
years  covered  was  3.84  cents;  this  figure  is  above  the  normal  price 
for  sugars,  and  is  higher  than  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
next  five  years  under  present  tariff  conditions. 

Sugar  is  almost  the  only  staple  commodity  that  has  not  materially 
advanced  in  price  to  the  consumer  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  law.  While  meat,  flour,  lumber,  shoes,  steel  products,  and  coal 
have  advanced  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  the  average  cost  of  sugar  to 
the  actual  consumer  has  remained  substantially  the  same  for  the  past 
len  vears. 

The  average  price  of  granulated  sugar  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  was  4.80  cents;  the  average  price  during  ten  years  of 
the  Dinglew  law  has  been  4.85. 

Exaggerated  statements  are  frequently  seen  in  regard  to  yields  and 
profits  in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry."  The  average  yielas  of  4.403 
short  tons  per  acre  for  an  eighteen  months'  crop  in  Hawaii  have  been 
made  possiole  by  the  most  scientific  and  expensive  system  of  agricul- 
ture; the  milling  processes  have  also  been  developed  until  they  are 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

Cuban  yields  per  acre  through  a  ten-year  period  would  be  ap- 
proximately 2^  tons  per  acre  on  new  lands. 

In  Hawaii  a  crop  requires  eighteen  months  to  mature;  hence  the 
average  yield  of  an  acre  of  land  in  ten  years  would  be  29.354  short 
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tons,  or  an  aTePMO  of  2.986  tons  annually.    In  addition  to  this,  time 
must  be^  lost  for  mquent  replowing^andr  rejdanting  in  Hawaii. 

Consitleration  may  reasonably  be  asked  for  sugar  plantations  op- 
erating under  av^age  conditions.  The  records  for  the  last  five-year 
pmod  show  annual  profits  per  hundred  pomids  of  sugar  as  follows: 
12  cents,  54  c^its,  62.8  cents,  98:9  cents,  and  58.8  cents;  an  average  of 
57.3  cents. 

This  demonstrates  how  relatively  small  and  uncertain  the  margin 
of  profit  is ;  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  world's  price  of  sugar  makes 
the  uncertainty  even  more  pronounced. 

This  average  profit  on  Hawaiian  sugar  production  during  the  last 
five-year  period  of  about  57.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  duty  had  been  one-half  cent  per  pound  less,  the  earn- 
ings would  have  been  about  7.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds* 

A  reduction  of  one*half  cent  per  pound  on  the  sugar  tariff  within 
the  last  five-year  period  would  have  made  a  decrease  of  6.06  per  cent 
on  the  total  earnings  of  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations.  This  would 
more  than  have  wiped  out  all  the  dividends  paid  during  those  years, 
and  would  have  left  the  entire  industry  without  any  return  on  the 
canital  invested  after  allowing  for  depreciation. 

No  agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  business  on  a  smaller  margin  than  7  per  cent  average  earnings 
where  there  are  conditions  of  hazard  such  as  inevitably  exist  in  the 
sugar  industry. 

Any  material  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedules  would  cause  an  im- 
mediate and  crushing  loss  on  existing  properties  and  a  complete 
demoralization  of  the  commerce  ana  industrial  life  of  Hawaii. 
Hawai  is  practically  a  one-crop  country.  No  remunerative  crop 
exists  to  replace  sugar  if  this  should  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
capital  invested  in  sugar  would  become  almost  a  total  loss,  the  most 
expensive  parts  of  sugar  plants  not  being  available  for  other  purposes. 

The  loss  would  not  be  confined  to  the  sugar  business,  much  more 
than  the  fate  of  a  single  industry  is  involved,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is 
concerned. 

A  disorganization  of  the  sugar  industry  would  be  a  public  disaster, 
the  effect  of  which  upon  the  Territory  as  a  whole  would  be  immeas- 
urable. 

F.  M.  Hatch. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

HON.  WIIUAM  P.  DUUNOHAM,  SENATOR,  FILES  LETTEB  OF 
C.  B.  WELCH,  OF  ETJTLAND,  VT.,  ASKING  FOE  EETENTION  OF 
PEESENT  DUTY  ON  MAPLE  SUOAE. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Novemher  28^  1908, 
Hon.  William  P.  Dillingham. 

Montpelier,  Vt, 
Dear  Senator  :  Your  kind  favor  of  the  27th  is  received. 
We  wrote  to  Congressman  Foster  and  Plumley  and  to  Senator 
Paj:e  the  same  time  we  did  to  you,  in  substance  the  same. 

Your  suggestion  to  have  a  meeting  immediately  of  those  inter- 
ested who  have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  maple- 
sugar  industry  is  a  proper  one. 


TMSBOErn'm^AsmWi 


I  noticed  that  the  Ways  and  Mieanigr  Ckmimittee  w  in  session  at 
T^ashington  and  wondered  whether  anf^OBS'  was  looking  after  the 
DMpU-sugar  and'  smi^  interests* 

Thie  facts*  are  as  stated  in  my  last  letter.  If  the  duty  is  reduced, 
VermoBt  will  lose  all  the  benefit  which  had  been  hoped  would  come 
to-  ttm  industry  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  pure- food' 
laws* — 

First.  Because  a  lower*  dntj^  will  discourage  the  maker  from  mak- 
ing: more^  because  the  competition  from  Canada  will  lower  the  price. 
In  face  of  the  &ct  that  there,  was  a  large  crop  made  the  last  two  sea- 
sons and  the  price  was  much  lower,  there  is  still  more  maple  sugar  in 
Vermont  to-day  than  there  ever  was  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Second.  There  are  not  one-quarter  of  the  maple  trees  tapped  in  Ver- 
mont that  would  be  if  the  market  for  the  genuine  article  was  better 
and  the  competition  from  the  imported  article  was  eliminated,  and 
also,  provided  the  pure-food  laws  were  more  rigidly  enforced. 

Tnird.  The  Canadian  production  can  be  increased  many  times  more 
than  can  posisbly  be  made  in  the  United  States.  If  the  duty  is  low- 
ered, it  will  increase  the  importation  considerable  and  stimulate  the 
production  of  this  article  in  Canada.  If  we  stimulate  the  production 
in  Canada,  it  will  necessarily  discourage  the  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  The  importation  of  maple  sugar  into  the  United  States  is 
quite  a  large  item.  (See  U.  S.  Reports.)  The  fact  that  it  is  im- 
ported in  lar^  quantities  is  evidence  the  duty  is  too  low.  Most  every 
lot  imported  is  m  carloads;  very  little,  indeed,  in  less  than  carload 
lots.  We  know  of  one  maple-sirup  maker  in  the  West  who  imported 
40  carloads  during  the  season  of  1905,  all  of  which  was  made  into 
adulterated  maple  sirup.  This  Canadian  maple  su^ar  is  sold  to  the 
larae  dealers  in  all  of  tne  large  business  centers  in  the  United  States. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  this  address  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  time  to  be  of  actual  benefit. 

Below  we  give  you  the  amount  of  maple  sugar  produced  annually 
in  Canada,  taken  from  the  Canadian  census  report  of  1901  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada : 


Maple  sugar,  total.  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Pounds. 

1881 20,  558, 049 

18»1 25, 088, 274 

1903 17,  804, 049 

Total  pounds,  bp  Provinces, 


Year. 

Qaebec. 

1 
Ontario. 

New 
Bruns- 
wick. 

Nova 
Scotia. 

Prince 

Edward 

laUnd. 

1881 

Pounds. 
lfi.687,835 
18.875,:ai 
13,604,801 

Pounds. 
4,180,706 
6.866,706 
8.012,640 

453,124 
340,781 
207,450 

Pounds. 
217,481 
104,232 
112.406 

Pounds, 
25,008 

1801 

7  604 

19Q1 

1.008 

There  are  58,313  maple-sugar  orchards  in  operation  in  all  of 
Canada ;  40,432  are  located  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  17,179  in 
Ontario,  the 'balance  scattering. 
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Total  pounds,  by  Provinces — Continued. 
[United  states  Censua  Report.] 


Sugar. 

1 
Simp. 

Sugar. 

Simp. 

Vermont: 

1890 

Pwmdi. 
14,123,927 
4,479,870 

1,575,562 
613,990 

1,651,163 
1,429,540 

515,674 
192,990 

177,724 
140,560 

218,000 
100,918 

727,142  . 
828,519  1 

154.660  1 
100,297 

38,632  1 
27,174  ! 

19,082  1 
14,874  1 

1 

New  Yorli: 

1890 

1900 

New  Hampshire: 

1890 

Pwaid9, 
10,185,673 
3.623,540 

2,124,515 
441,870 

1,641,402 
302,715 

84,537 
5,500 

QaSUmL 
457,658 

1900 

413, 1» 

Ohio: 

1890 

9^,VR 

1900 

1900 

41,m 

Pennsylvania: 

Michigan: 

197.  ns 

1900 

1900 

82,907 

Maasachusctfi: 

1890 

Maine: 

1890 

71,81i 

1900 

1900 

4ta6 

West  Virginia: 

1890 

1900 

Balance  scattering. 


Grand  total  tor  the  United  States. 


Maple 
sugar. 

Maple 
simp. 

1800 

Pounds. 
82,062,928 

U,288,77D 

GaOomt 
2.258.an 

1900 

l;o6a,6U 

Yours,  truly, 


C.  B.  Welch, 

For  Maple  Tree  Sugar  Company  of  Vermont, 


SUGAR  COST. 

STATEMENT  COMFABINO  COST  OF  PBODVCTION  OF  HABKETABLE 
OBANTTLATED  SVOAB  IN  TDHTED  STATES  FBOM  CTTBAN  SVOAB 
CANE  AND  DOMESTIC  BEET  BOOT. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  5,  1908, 

COMMIITEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in 
1907,  according  to  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Journal,  was  2,933,984 
tons.  Under  the  present  tariff  rate,  40  per  cent  of  this  sugar  is  free 
of  duty ;  45  per  cent  comes  in  under  a  concession  of  20  per  cent  from 
duty ;  but  5  per  cent  pays  full  duty.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  ; 

Table.  I — Showing  consumption  of  sugar  in  1907,  per  WUJett  d  Gray,  in  tons  of 

2,000  pounds. 

Domestic  : 

Beet 375, 410 

Cane 264, 968 

Maple 10, 000 

Molasses 6, 249 

656,627 

Hawaiian 418,102 

Porto  Rican 212,858 

Total  duty  free,  40  per  cent 1,287,58T 
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Cuban  sugar,  20  per  cent  concession 1,340,400 

Philippines  25  per  cent  concession 10, 700 

Total  tariff-concession  sugar,  46  per  cent 1,351,100 

Sugar  on  which  full  duty  is  paid,  6  per  cent 355, 297 

Total  consumption  for  1907 2, 933, 984 

The  cost  of  production  of  either  cane  or  beet  sugar  is  an  amount 
variable  with  the  location  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced. 
In  making  a  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  at  a  parity 
as  near  as  possible.  To  do  this,  I  take  results  obtained  from  the  best 
factories  of  both  countries  under  conditions  that  are  favorable  to 
both  industries. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  cost  of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Cuba 
in  the  old  sections  with  their  antiquated  methods  is  higher  than  will 
be  shown  in  my  statements. 

The  same  is  also  true  regarding  the  production  of  beet  sugar  under 
modem  methods  in  the  less  favored  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Preceding  the  detailed  statement  of  cost  of  manufacturing  of  cane 
and  beet  sugar,  I  submit  the  following  which  will  show  that  the  fig- 
ures give  in  Table  III  are  within  the  limits  of  practice : 

Table  II. — Bhowing  the  average  of  Cuban  and  Hawaiian  estates. 


Per  cent  sugar  In  cane 

Purity , 

Per  cent  sugar  made . . . 
Pounds  per  ton  of  cane 
Gallons  molasses 


Average 
16  Cuban. 


13.  M 
84.16 
10.86 
217.20 
6.22 


Average  7 
Hawaiian. 


Per 
estimate. 


14.00 
84.00 
12.89 
247.80 
2.80 


Highest  yields— 


Highest  per  cent  sugar  in  cane 

Highest  purity  of  cane 

Highest  per  cent  sugar  made 

Highest  pounds  sugar  per  ton  cane . 


16  Cuban 
works. 


16.28 

91.26 

12.46 

249.00 


7  Ha- 
waiian 
works. 


16. 7& 
90.36 
14.01 
280.20 


The  difference  in  results  in  the  foregoing  table  in  favor  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  houses  is  owing  to  better  methods  of  the  latter, 
which  is  equaled  by  the  best  Cuban  factories. 


Tablk  lU,—Showing  statement 
sugar  cane 

of  cost  of  production  for  sugar 
and  dotnestic  sugar  beets. 

from  Cuban 

Sugar  beets. 

Cost  of  growing 

PerUm. 
$1.6964 
.2667 
.0479 

Ptrton. 
93.000 

Freight 

.360 

AflrHnnltnrAl  «*YnArlTnpntM..    ......       

.172 

12.001 

.2380 
.0444 
.0026 
.0061 
.0067 
.0111 

•4.622 

Operating  expenses: 

Labor 

.6541 

Fuel 

.42 

Lime 

.21 

Chemicals..  ....       .r -r t,,,^,^,.,-^,»^, 

.0813 

Lubricants  and  waste ..^rr r ........^...^^^t.^xt r 

.0100 

Filter  cloth 

.060 
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iugar  cane  and  domestic  sugar  ^eto-TO^nanqod. 

Sagar4»iie. 

SiWtf  beets. 

OpecatlDg  ezpenaes— Continued. 

laboratory  mipplim 

Par  ton. 
90.0028 
.U<7 

Ftriot^ 
90.0061 

PKfbnipefii'bAfl^'! , 

.S400 

Cu  tter^knlvee'and  files 

.0074 

Miseellaaeoin 

^aM 

.CHflO 

General  expense: 

Adfninvftmtion 

.0Hi5 
.2778 
.6883 
.0167 
.0918 

jUO 

M  ain  tenance , 

.50 

Interest 

Taxes ^ 

.13SS 

Insurance. ..         ..  

.eSE 

Li0l 

Total  cost 

8.1M5 

7.6114 

The  above  statement  shows  the  cost  of  production  and  theimanitfac- 
turing  cost  of  raw  sugar  .in  Cuba  and  granulated  beet  sugar  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  iUoted  that  it  oosts  double  the  amount  to 
produce  a  tonof  beets  than:a  ton  of  sugar  cane.  This  is  particularly 
aue  to  the  fact  that  the  yield  orf  sugar  cane  is  greater.per  a(»e,  aver- 
aging 30  tons,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  requires  plantii^  Nanly 
once  during  that  time,  while  the  sugar  beet  yields  in  the  oest  localities 
12  tons  per  acre  and  requires  planting  every  year. 

The  operation  of  a  beet  plant  is  much  more  complex  than  that  6t 
manufacturing  raw  cane  sugar.  In  the  item  of  fuel,  the  well-coD- 
structed  cane  plant  is  supplied  at  comparatively  no  cost  by  using  the 
«ane  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  which  furnishes. all  the  fuel 
required. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  requires  12  to  14  per  cent  on  the 
weight  of  the  beets  in  coal  for  fuel. 

In  the  item  of  labor,  supplies,  taxes,  and  like  items  the  cost  is  mudi 
.fi^^ater,  more  than  double,  m  beet  sugar  plants,  as  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  above  table. 

The  cost  of  production  of  sugar  from  either  plant  varies  according 
to  the  sugar  contained  in  the  plant  and  its  de^ee  of  purity.  I  sub- 
mit a  table  showing  the  yield  of  both  in  raw  and  refined  cane  sugar 
and  granulated  beet  sugar  from  their  respective  plants  of  the  .same 
analysis : 


Table  IV.- 


-Coat  of  production  in  terms  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  maie- 
rials  of  varying  quality. 


Analysis. 


Per  cent 
sugar.    I 


Purity. 


Per  ton  sngar  cane. 

Per  ton  sugar  beet. 

96  per  cent  raw 
sugar. 

Refined  f.  o.  b.  New 
York. 

Gxanulated  white 
sugar. 

Pounds. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

With 
duty. 

Pounds. 

Coetper 
pound. 

247 
266 
286 
305 

CenU. 
1.261 
1.171 
1.089 
1.021 

Cent». 
2.034 
1.94 
1.854 
1.784 

CenU. 
3.382 
3.288 
3.202 
3.182 

206.6 
224.8 
241.1 
257.4 

OenU. 
3.65 
8.886 
8.167 
2.957 

No  account  of  molasses  is  taken  in  either  case. 
The  cost  of  refined  sugar  is  found  by  reducing  the  raw  spgar  U) 
terms  of  pure  sugar  and  adding  cost  of — 
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Gents. 

Freight  from  Ooba per  100»pouttds_-  10.0 

Marine  Insnrance,  basis  of  2i  cents  c.  and  f 1.0 

llSendlng,  weighing,  and  tare 1.5 

XilShterage,  if  any 8..0 

Brokerage ^ .  5 

Commission,  at  2i  cents 0.0 


Per  pound .22 

Duty  1.686  CMits,  leB8«0.337  (20  per  cent  diffierential) 1.3A8 

Ckiet  of  refining  on  pure  sugar .CO 


Total . 2. 068 

{2.247 
2  16 

By  referring  to  Table  IV  it  may  -be  seen  that  the  average  su^r 
cane  14  per  cent,  84  purity,  will  yield  247  pounds  sugar  per  ton,  whibh 
is  shown  to  be  sub^antiaDy  the  same  as  shown  as  Cuban  and  Ha- 
waiian results  in  Table  II.  That  the  same  sugar  may  be  laid  down, 
refined,  and  duty  paid,  f .  o.  b.  New  York  for  3.882  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  same  table  that  the  average  sugar  from 
sugar  beets  of  15  per  cent,  84  purity,  which  is  the  average  of  beets 
grown  in  the  United  States,  will  yield  224.8  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  at  a  cost  of  3.386  cents,  as  suWantiated  by  Table  V.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  cost  of  Cuban  sugar  under  present  duty  laid  down 
and  refined  in  New  York  without  prdfit  to  the  producer  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  cost  of  producing  dry  granulated  beet  sugar  without 
profit  to  its  producer. 

Table  TV  shows  that  in  the  production  of  su^r  from  either  cane  or 
beet,  under  existing  duty,  from  plants  containing  less  than  15  per 
cent  sugar,  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  production  of  sugar  from 
sugar  cane,  but  from  plants  containing  above  16  per  cent  sugar  the 
cost  of  production  favors  the  sugar  beet.  This  advantage,  however, 
is  lost  to  the  manufacturer  of  beet  sugar  for  the  reason  that  it  must 
include  the  profits  to  the  farmer.  The  producer  of  sugar  cane  has 
another  advantage  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  much  less  labor  to  pro- 
duce sugar  cane  than  it  does  to  grow  sugar  beets,  and  it  is  easily 
within  tne  resources  of  a  cane  factory  to  grow  and  harvest  its  own 
sugar  cane.  But  with  a  beet  factory  the  requirements  in  the  way  of 
intensive  cultivation,  labor,  implements,  and  cost  is  so  great  as  to 
make  it  too  unwieldly  and  impractical  for  the  beet-sugar  factory  to 
grow  its  own  crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  from  ten 
modern  and  well-located  factories  in  the  United  States,  and  is  offered 
in  corroboration  of  Table  IV : 

Table  V. — Cost  of  making  heet  sugar  in  seven  representative  factories. 


Analysis. 

Cost 

^%^^'  •  p-i^y- 

Per  ton 
beets. 

Per  pound 
granulated. 

8.461 
3.588 
8.690 
3.650 
8.582 
3.674 
4.605 

14.88                 82.8 
14.W)                 83.6 
15.06    1             84.6 
15.10                 82.1 
16.49                 82.3 
16.54                83.9 
14.78                 81.4 

8.90 

8.223 

8.1A5 

9.005 

8.498 

9.082 

8.856 

15.055  1             82.9 

8.622 

8.732 
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From  a  study  of  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
quality  of  either  cane  or  beet  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  sugar.  The  beet  grower  by  modem  methods 
and  intensive  cultivation  has  reached  nearly  the  maximum  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  that  plant,  while  the  cane-grower,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  improved  his  methods  for  generations,  it  being 
quite  easy  for  him  to  increase  both  the  yield  in  tons  and  su^r  per- 
centage by  improving  his  methods  in  both  field  and  factory. 

The  development  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  is  a  question  of  finance 
and  improvement  of  methods  and  not  one  of  reduction  of  duty. 

I  lay  particular  stress  on  the  cost  of  production  and  refining  of 
Cuban  cane  sugar  as  compared  with  that  of  production  of  domestic 
beet  sugar,  for  the  reason  that  Cuba  is  our  principal  source  of  supply 
and  the  greatest  competitor  of  the  American  market.  It  is  the  coun- 
try that  the  producer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  most  to  fear. 

The  cane  sugar  industry  may  be  readily  extended  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  to  produce  more  than  the  entire  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  of  tne  island  is 
now  under  cultivation.  The  cane  industry  will  continue  to  expand 
rapidly  under  the  present  tariff.  Cuba  is  in  a  position  to  compete  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  while  the  domestic  grower  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  requires  protection  in  the  home  market. 

The  price  of  sugar  is  made  in  Magdeburg,  Grermany.  The  market 
price  of  96°  sugar  on  November  25, 1908,  was  in  Magdeburg  2.7  cents 
per  pound.  In  New  York,  not  including  duty,  2.592  cents  per  pound, 
which  shows  that  Europe  is  as  favorable  a  market  to-day  for  Cuban 
sugar  as  is  New  York,  except  for  the  20  per  cent  concession  from  the 
Dmgley  tariff.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  20  p>er  cent 
concession  to  the  Cuban  grower.  The  price  of  Cuban  sugar  in  New 
York  should  be  2.929  cents  a  pound  for  96°  sugar  instead  of  the  pre- 
vailing price  of  2.952  cents  a  pound,  if  the  benefit  of  such  concession 
inures  to  the  Cuban  planter. 

Edw.  F.  Dyer, 
The  Dyer  Company, 
Builders  of  Sugar  Works. 


SCHEDULE  G.-AGRICDLTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND 

PROVISIONS. 


BEEF   CATTLE. 

W.  S.  WILLIAMSON,  LOITDON,  ENGLAND,  WRITES  IN  ADVOCACT  OF 
EEMOVAL  OF  DUTY  PROM  BEEF  CATTLE. 

London,  November  22^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^  Washington. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  As  an  American,  I  protest  against  duty  upon  cattle. 
Iniport  upon  beef  cattle  should  be  removed. 

Canada,  Central  and  South  American  cattle  are  not  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  American  breeds,  and  they  can  not  compete  with  tne 
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high-grade  beef  which  those  who  have  the  price  can  afford  to  buy 
and  enjoy.  However,  the  cheaper  grades  of  beef  from  foreign  coun- 
tries could  be  sent  into  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  poor 
people  could  enjoy  a  beefsteak  or  a  roast  once  in  a  while.  At  the 
present  price  of  beef  it  is  prohibitive  to  the  poor  people. 

The  present  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof  is  about  2  cents  per  pound  in 
Nicaragua,  3  cents  in  Honduras,  4  cents  in  Costa  Rica.  Tnere  are, 
in  the  mountains  of  Nicaragua,  thousands  of  fairly  good  beef  to  be 
had,  but  they  can't  be  shipped  to  New  York  or  New  Orleans  at  the 
present  import  tax.  The  present  revenue  to  the  Government  is  nil 
on  import  of  cattle  from  Central  America.  If  the  tax  was  taken 
off,  cheaper  meat  could  be  had  by  the  poor  people.  I  hope  that  you 
will  do  us  the  honor  to  investigate  this  sad  condition  of  affairs  and 
remedy  the  evil.  Hoping  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  on  my  return  home. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  W.  S.  Williamson, 

(Formerly  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.) 


BULBS. 

HON.  S.  W.  McCALL,  M.  C,  SXTBHITS  LETTEB  OF  W.  T.  EAASIS,  CAM- 
BBIDOE,  MASS.,  BELATIVE  TO  BULBS. 

Cambridge,  November  15, 1908. 

Dear  Mr.  McCall  :  I  understand  that  the  hearing  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  proposed  tariff  revision  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject of  agricultural  and  similar  products  on  November  18.  I  am 
very  much  interested  on  the  subject  of  bulbs,  on  which  there  is  now  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent.  I  remember  a  conversation  we  had  at  Dean 
Hurlbut's  on  the  evening  when  you  spoke  at  the  meeting  for  the  award 
of  academic  distinctions.  You  were  good  enough  to  promise  your  in- 
terest when  revision  appeared  likelv. 

The  duty  of  25  per  cent  was  probably  imposed  to  protect  an  effort 
started  some  years  ago  to  grow  commercially  for  propagation  in  this 
country  some  of  the  Dutch  bulbs,  such  as  tulips.  The  attempt,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn  after  diligent  search,  has  been  a  complete  failure;  at 
any  rate  no  American-grown  tulips  can  be  found.  I  imagine  the 
reason  is  one  of  soil,  for,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  kinds  of  bulbs,  the 
Dutch  supply  the  world. 

Now,  this  duty  has  a  very  bad  effect.  You  have  doubtless  noticed 
the  great  increase  in  interest  in  horticulture  in  this  country  in  recent 
years.  It  has  shown  itself  principally  among  people  of  very  mod- 
erate means,  and  very  noticeably  among  the  poor.  This  has  been  evi- 
dent in  very  marked  ways  among  the  competitions  for  prizes  among 
the  poor  in  the  very  sections  of  our  cities  where  you  would  think  the 
garaening  instinct  would  have  least  chance.  Now,  while  my  business 
IS  teaching  Greek  in  Harvard  College,  I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  things  having  to  do  with  gardens,  and  I  am  very  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  a  love  for  a  garden  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
nobling influences,  and  that  the  possibility  of  cultivating  one  brings 
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a  beauty  and  enjoyment  otherwise  absent  from  many  lives.  Bulb? 
are  a  great  part  of  the  garden;  so  if  an  unnecessary  duty  can  be  abol- 
ished a  good  work  will  be  accomplished.  The  present  blanket  rate 
should  surely  in  justice  be  altered.  Tulips  and  hyacinths  should  cer- 
tainly be  free,  as  well  as  many  others;  no  one  would  object  to  a  duty 
to  protect  the  fine  lilies  grown  on  the  Pacific  slope,  but  the  needs  of  a 
few  should  not  force  a  high  duty>on  many  in  cases  where  no  protec- 
tion is  needed. 

You  will  probably  hear  that  a  duty  is  needed  to  keep  the  Dutch 
powers  from  "  dumping  "  their  refuse  on  our  markets.  The  answer 
is  that  with  our  present  duty  our  markets  are  deluged  with  the  scour- 
ings  and  leavings  of  Holland,  because  really  first-class  goods  are  made 
so  expensive  by  transport  and  duty  that  only  the  well-to-do  can  afford 
them;  the  second-class  bulbs,  or  poorer,  are  largely  used  here;  even 
they  are  at  present  a  good  deal  of  a  luxury  except  to  the  wealthy. 

I  beg  your  benevolent  aid  in  the  case  or  a  duty  which  is  practically 
of  no  protective  value  and  is  certainly  a  hardship. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  J.  Harris. 


BULBS  AXD  PLANTS. 

SXTFPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  SXTBHITTED  BT  WILLIAM  TTnOS. 
BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  FOB  THE  AMEBICAN  ASSOCIATIOH  01 
NTJBSEBYMEN. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  7, 190S. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  This  committee  represents  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen,  whose  membership  embraces  all  the  nursery  sections 
of  the  country,  and  is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  entire  nursery  in- 
terests of  the  Ifnited  States. 

Under  the  present  tariff  schedule,  nurserymen  are  interested  in 
sections  251  and  252  of  Schedule  G.  Section  251  covers  certain 
specified  items  of  bulbs  and  plants,  on  which  the  duty  is  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  We  ask  that  the  following  items  be  placed  in  the  froe 
list  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  propagated  in  this  country,  and 
we  must  depend  on  foreign  countries  jfor  our  supply,  viz:  Khodo- 
dendrons,  azaleas,  tulips,  crocus,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  jonquils,  lilies, 
lilies-of-the-valley. 

Section  252  provides  for  a  mixed  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  on 
certain  fruit-tree  and  evergreen  seedlings,  for  a  specific  duty  on  ro^* 
plants,  and  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  items  "  not  specially  provided 
for." 

For  the  purpose  of  our  argument  we  wish  to  divide  this  section 
into  three  paragraphs,  to  be  considered  separately,  and  to  ask  for  the 
insertion  or  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  removing  certain  items 
from  the  class  "  not  specially  provided  for "  and  establishing  a 
specific  duty  on  such  items. 

(a)  We  ask  that  the  schedule  be  changed  on  the  items  of  fruit 
and  evergreen  seedlings,  to  provide  for  a  straight  specific  duty  instead 
of  the  present  mixed  specific  and  ad  valorem  rate,  and  that  evergreen 
seedlings  as  well  as  fruit-tree  seedlings  be  covered  by  the  qualifica- 
tion of  "  three  years  old  or  less." 
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(It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that  this  wording  was  intended 
in  the  present  tariflp  law,  and  that  the  change  was  merely  a  typo- 
graphical error.) 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  myrobolan,  mahaleb,  and  mazzard  seed- 
lings be  $1  per  thousand  plants  instead  of,  as  at  present,  50  cents  per 
thousand  plants  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  on  pear,  apple, 
quince,  and  St.  Julien  plum,  $2  per  thousand  plants  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  $1  per  thousand  plants  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  reference  to  the  catalogues  of  French  nurserymen  from  the 
three  principal  nursery  sections  of  France  we  find  that  the  proposed 
change  means  practically  no  difference  in  the  actual  dollars  of  duties 
paid,  but  simply  a  change  in  form.  (For  details  of  valuations  and 
costs  supportmg  this  argument  we  refer  to  our  brief,  to  be  filed 
with  your  committee,  Exhibit  A.) 

Now  for  the  reasons:  These  seedlings  are  principally  grown  in 
France.  They  are  a  one-year  crop  like  corn  and  potatoes,  affected 
by  weather  and  climatic  conditions  and  therefore  subject  to  quick 
and  violent  fluctuations  in  prices.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  the  quan- 
tities imported  are  contracted  for  from  three  to  nine  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  delivery  in  January  and  February,  at  which  time 
the  seedlings  are  dormant  and  in  proper  condition  for  shipment. 

Under  the  tariff  law  the  market  value  at  port  of  export,  at  time  of 
export,  must  govern  the  valuation  on  which  duty  is  paid,  and  in  this 
case  this  market  value  is  controlled  hj  the  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
crop  which  may  be  unsold  at  the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season. 
If  the  demand  is  heavy,  or  the  crop  short  by  reason  of  a  poor  grow- 
ing season,  the  prices  go  up.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  favorable  season 
has  produced  a  surplus,  the  prices  go  down.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
a  stable,  steadv  market,  ana  therefore  it  is  diflScult  for  the  nursery- 
man who  has  Dought  early  in  the  season  to  arrive  at  a  correct  valu- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  his  custom-house  entry. 

If  he  guesses  too  low  and  his  valuations  are  below  those  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  (leneral  Appraisers,  to  whose  schedule  he  does  not  have 
access,  he  becomes  subject  to  heavy  penalties  and  fines,  although  his 
valuations  are  made  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  may  be 
much  higher  than  his  actual  purchase  prices.  / 

If  valuations  at  time  of  export  are  lower  than  his  costs,  he  receives 
no  benefit,  as  his  entry  must  then  be  made  at  the  higher  cost  price. 

The  present  schedule  means  instability  and  fluctuations  in  cost  to 
the  nurserymen.  The  suggested  change  means  stability  and  prac- 
tically no  change  in  the  actual  dollars  of  duty  paid. 

As  nurserymen  must  wait  three,  four,  five,  or  more  years  after 
planting  before  maturing  and  disposing  of  their  crops,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  stability  in  this  matter  is  vitally  important. 

A  specific  duty  will  also  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  and  plant- 
ing 01  seedlings  of  inferior  size  and  qualitv,  which  in  most  nursery 
sections  of  the  United  States  will  not  produce  strong,  healthy,  vig- 
orous trees,  and  against  which  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  counts 
for  nothing,  but  which,  if  met  with  a  specific  duty,  would  be  forced 
to  find  a  market  in  other  countries. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law  very  few  of  these 
fruit-tree  seedlings  were  grown  in  this  country.  To-day  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  apple  seedlings  planted  are  grown  here,  with 
smaller  proportions  of  tne  other  items. 
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(6)  On  rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  roots, 
the  present  rate  of  duty  is  2^  cents  each.  We  ask  that  this  rate  be 
increased  to  4  cents  each. 

Now  for  the  reasons:  \^Tien  the  present  tariff  act  was  passed 
nurserymen  were  paying  for  labor  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  We  are  now  paying  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  for  the  same 
labor. 

In  France  and  Holland,  from  whence  roses  and  other  finished 
nursery  stock  are  principally  imported,  there  has  been  no  material 
increase  in  wages  during  the  past  ten  years.  Their  average  price  for 
nursery  labor,  better  skilled  than  ours,  is  40  to  60  cents  per  day  of 
eleven  hours  for  men  and  from  30  to  50  cents  per  day  for  women,  as 
against  $1.50  to  $2  for  nine  or  ten  hours'  work  in  the  nurseries  of  the 
United  States. 

When  it  is  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  rose  plant 
is  labor,  it  will  be  conceded  that  4  cents  gives  us  now  but  little  more 
protection  than  2J  cents  did  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed. 

The  soil,  climate,  and  moisture  conditions  of  Holland  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  turning  out  rose  plants  quickly,  and  the  Hollander 
grows  80,000  to  90,000  plants  to  the  acre;  here  we  grow  18,000  to 
20,000  only  in  the  same  hpace. 

He  produces  large  rose  oushes,  but  the  growth  is  forced,  the  wood 
is  soft  and  pithy,  and  the  plants  do  not  succeed  in  our  drier,  colder 
climate,  seldom  surviving  over  a  year.  The  public  does  not  know  this, 
and  buys  the  plants  because  they  are  cheap.  Thus  are  our  prices  fixed 
in  Holland.    The  additional  duty  will  help  to  control  the  situation. 

If  the  present  duty  on  roses  is  removed  the  rose  growers  of  the 
United  States  would  quickly  be  driven  out  of  business,  and  naturally 
the  Hollanders  would  immediately  increase  their  prices  bv  the  amount 
at  least  of  the  present  duty  rate,  thereby  preventing  any  benefit  to  the 
American  rose  buyer. 

Our  committee  is  informed  that  Germany  has  established  a  tariff 
law  on  nursry  stock  which  is  practically  prohibitive,  resulting  in 
closing  that  market  against  the  Holland  and  French  nurserymen 
and  leaving  this  country  as  the  principal  dumping  ground  for  their 
surplus  and  inferior  products  which  can  not  find  a  market  elsewhere. 

(c)  We  ask  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  after  the  item 
covering  rose  plants,  as  follows: 

Conifera,  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  transplanted  stock,  fifteen  cents  per 
foot  or  fraction  thereof. 

Deciduous  shrubs,  two  feet  high  or  more,  transplanted,  paeonias  and  clematis, 
five  cents  per  plant. 

Deciduous  trees,  three-quarter  inch  in  diameter  and  over,  measured  twelve 
inches  above  the  ground,  five  cents  per  one-quarter  inch  diameter  or  fraction 
thereof. 

These  five  items  are  taken  from  the  class  "  not  specially  provided 
for,"  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  covered  by  a  specific  duty.  In 
some  cases  the  rate  will  be  a  little  higher,  in  others  a  little  lower,  but 
the  average  increase  will  be  slight. 

The  reasons  for  this  request  are  our  increased  labor  cost  during  the 
past  ten  years  and  the  difference  between  labor  costs  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  as  previously  explained. 

The  nursery  interests  are  large  employers  of  laboring  men,  a  very 
^arge  proportion  of  the  cost  of  trees  and  plants  being  made  up  by  our 
labor  pay  rolls. 
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Further  details  as  to  costs,  valuations,  volume  of  imports,  and 
rates  will  be  submitted  in  a  brief  to  be  filed  later  with  your  com- 
mittee. 

The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  by  its  com- 
mittee on  tariff:  Irving  Eouse,  Eochester,  N.  Y., 
chairman :  William  Pitkin,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H. 
Dayton,  Painesville,  Ohio;  F.  H.  Stannard,  Ottawa, 
Kans.;  James  M.  Pitkin,  Newark,  N.  Y.;  Theo.  J. 
Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ExHnaiT  A. 

In  support  of  this  statement  we  file  catalo^^ues  issued  by  French 
nurserymen  representing  the  three  principal  nursery  sections  of 
France,  viz,  Victor  Detriche,  of  Angers,  France;  Levavas-seur  &  Sons, 
of  Ussy,  France ;  Renault-Godef roy,  of  Orleans,  France,  and  have 
marked  in  these  catalogues  in  red  ink  the  price  considered  in  mak- 
ing up  the  average  valuations. 

We  find  as  follows:  That  the  valuations  per  thousand  plants  on 
Myrobolan,  figured  in  United  States  currency,  are  $4,  $3.20,  and  $4; 
average,  $3.73.  On  Mahaleb,  $2.60,  $2.40,  $2.40;  average,  $2.47.  On 
Mazzard,  $3.50,  $3.60,  $3.60;  average,  $3.67.  The  average  of  the 
three  items  would  be  $3.26. 

The  prasent  rate  of  duty  is  60  cents  per  thousand  and  16  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  making  99  cents.  The  duties  on  cases  which  average  in 
value  $4.40  is  66  cents,  and  an  average  case  will  hold  about  12,000 
plants,  making  an  average  rate  of  duty  per  thousand  plants  of  5^ 
cents,  which,  added  to  the  figure  above,  makes  a  total  charge  of  $1.04J, 
as  against  $1  asked  for  in  the  suggested  change. 

The  prices  quoted  on  pear  are  $6.50,  $6,  $5.60 ;  average,  $6.03 ;  on 
apple,  $8,  $6.40,  $6.80;  average,  $7.07;  on  quince,  $5.60,  $6.60,  $5; 
average,  $6.37;  on  St.  Julien  plum,  $6.50;  $6,  $6.40;  average,  $6.30. 
The  average  for  the  four  items  would  be  $6.19. 

Under  the  present  duty  schedule  we  would  pay  15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, 93  cents,  plus  $1,  plus  duty  on  boxes  9  cents — $2.02,  as  against 
$2  asked  for  by  the  suggested  change. 

Under  present  tariff  law  we  pay  duty  on  cases  which  cost,  on  the 
average,  $4.40  each,  and  contain  about  12,000  Myrobolan,  Mazzard, 
or  Mahaleb  seedlings,  and  about  7,000  apple,  pear,  quince,  or  St. 
Julien  plum  seedlings,  making  average  cost  of  duty  5^  cents  and  9 
cents  per  thousand  plants. 

The  sizes  and  grades  marked  and  considered  are  those  imported  in 
the  larger  quantities. 

CANNED  SCOTCH  HERUINGS. 

IMPOETEES  OF  HSH,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  ASK  FOE  SPECIFIC  DTJTIBS 

ON  THESE  OOODS. 

Xew  York,  December  5, 1908. 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  fric- 
tion between  importers  of  canned  Scotch  herrings  and  the  customs 
authorities. 
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The  present  duty  on  these  goods  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  and  the  trouble  has  at  all  times  arisen  as  to  the  correct  value  of 
the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipment.  There  are  many  packers  of  these 
herrings;  each  one  is  competing  against  the  other  for  business,  and 
as  a  result  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  as  many  different  values 
as  there  are  exporters.  Owing  to  this  there  may  be  several  consign- 
ments arriving  by  the  same  steamer,  each  purchased  and  invoiced  at  a 
different  price,  and  it  is  left  for  the  appraisers  to  fix  the  market  value 
of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipment.  Naturally,  if  the  highest  priced 
importation  is  accepted  by  them  as  the  market  value,  every  one  of 
the  other  importers  is  obliged  to  pay  not  only  the  additional  duty, 
but  a  heavy  penalty,  even  though  he  has  conducted  his  business  legiti- 
mately an^  without  the  slightest  intention  to  defraud. 

The  present  petition  is  to  suggest  that  the  duty  on  these  goods  be 
made  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  thus  removing  all 
future  annoyance. 

There  is  absolutely  no  request  in  this  petition  that  the  duty  be 
lowered  to  any  extent,  and  the  suggestion  which  we,  the  importers, 
make  is  as  follows : 

Add  to  paragraph  260 :  "  Herrings,  kippered  or  otherwise,  pre- 
served in  tins,  jars,  bottles,  or  similar  packages,  1^  cents  per  pound, 
including  the  weiglit  of  all  tins,  jars,  or  other  immediate  coverings." 

To  illustrate  how  this  would  work  otit  as  compared  with  present 
duties,  we  give  the  following  figures.  The  weight  of  the  goods  re- 
ferred to  is  approximately  17  to  18  pounds  per  dozen,  say: 

Cents. 

Seventeen  and  one-half  pounds,  at  1^  cents  per  pound 26.25 

Present  value  of  poods  referred  to  is  three-thirds  at  30  per  cent 23.73 

Value  in  recent  years  has  been  as  low  as  two-ninths  at  30  i)er  cent 20.00 

Value  has  been  as  high  as  three-ninths  at  30  per  cent 27.36 

Fair  average  price  on  these  goods  one  season  after  another  would  be 
about  three-sixths  at  30  per  cent 25.53 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  evident  to  your  committee  that  we 
are  quite  willing  that  the  same  revenue  should  be  obtained  by  the 
Government  on  the  importation  of  these  goods,  and  that  our  desire 
for  a  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duty  is  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  sounder  basis  to  w^ork  upon. 

The  signatures  which  follow  include  all  of  the  importers  of  these 
goods  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Alex.  Roberts,  jr. ;  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  per  J.  C.  Mahlon; 
Rosenstein  Brothers  (Incorporated),  A.  Goldmark, 
president;  Francis  H.  Leg^ett  &  Co.,  H.  Brunie; 
Meyer  Cangy,  195-7  Franklin  street;  R.  C.  Williams 
&  Co.,  A.  P.  Williams;  Maclaren  Imperial  Cheese 
Company  (Limited);  H.  W.  Beaded;  Mors  &  Co.; 
B.  M.  Shipman;  Neuman  &  Schwiers  Co.;  L.  H. 
Schwiers ;  J.  M.  McNiece  &  Co. 

Exhibit  A. 

[Extract   from   Journal   of   Commerce   of  November   16,    1908.] 

Although  there  is  no  concerted  movement  in  importing  grocery 
circles  to  attend  the  hearings  at  Washington  Wednesday  in  the  in- 
terests of  tariff  revision,  it  is  likely  that  a  number  of  prominent  im- 
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porters  will  individually  appear  and  watch  proceedings  lest  questions 
of  interest  to  them  arise.  There  are  many  directions  in  wnich  the 
present  tariff  provisions  are  inadequate  or  unsatisfactory;  and  any 
purpose  to  correct  Ihem  will  be  popular  in  the  trade. 

Importers  of  canned  fish  and  vegetables  are  considerably  interested 
in  the  schedules  of  their  products,  especially  as  to  which  system  of 
tariff  collections  shall  be  applied — ^specific  or  ad  valorem.  In  the 
tariff  of  1896  many  articles  imported  for  the  grocery  trade  were  put 
on  the  specific  basis,  and  now  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  favor  of 
adding  others — in  fact,  practicallv  all.  The  present  penalties  for 
undervaluation  and  the  danger  of  inadvertently  coming  under  ban 
is  a  constant  menace  to  honest  importers  and  has  brought  them 
almost  unanimously  to  favor  a  speciJSc  rating. 

.Under  the  present  practice  the  customs  officials  have  a  way  of 
arriving  at  their  own  ideas  of  true  values  of  invoices  and  impose  fines 
for  any  undervaluation  of  goods  from  that  standpoint.  They  per- 
mit the  variation  of  1  per  cent,  but  beyond  that  there  is  a  fine  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  for  every  1  per  cent  additional  of 
variation.  Thus,  if  an  importer  should  undervalue  10  per  cent  he 
would  be  fined  9  per  cent  oi  the  value  of  the  goods  in  adoition  to  the 
original  duty.  More  than  one  reputable  house  has  been  caught  this 
way,  though  perfectly  innocent,  and  they  are  now  completely  at  sea 
as  to  how  to  proceed. 

There  might  be  20  firms  importing  the  same  lines  of  goods  at  abou** 
the  same  time,  all  varying  in  their  abilitj^  to  buy  cheaply  and  there- 
fore having  goods  at  varying  costs.  Which  shall  be  the  basis  of  ad 
valorem  assessment  bv  the  officials?  It  is  useless  to  take  the  invoice 
as  a  basis.  The  goods  might  have  been  bought  weeks  or  months  be- 
fore shipment — bought  as  futures,  perhaps — at  far  different  prices 
from  those  obtaining  at  the  time  or  port  of  shipment.  The  im- 
porter has  no  knowledge  what  value,  the  Government  proposes  to 
use  and  must  file  his  entry  valuation  before  he  finds  out.  If  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  Government's  ideas  a  fine  is  forthcoming,  justly  or 
unjustly.  The  Government  can  not  rely  on  varying  invoice  values 
because^  of  the  obvious  opportunities  presented  for  fraud. 

In  this  predicament  most  of  the  importers  have  reached  a  conclu- 
sion— at  least  in  the  grocery  trade,  where  values  are  subject  to  sudden 
changes — that  a  specific  duty  of  so  much  a  case,  or  tin,  or  pound, 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  schedule  based  on  values. 
If  they  are  heard  at  all,  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief  contentions  raised. 


CASEIN. 

THE  CASEIN  COMPANY  OF  AMEEICA,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  TTRGE 
EETENTION  OF  PEESENT  DUTY  ON  CASEIN. 

New  York,  November  27,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  tariff  hearing  on  November  19  last  there  ap- 
peared before  you  a  Mr.  Burdette,  representing  practically  all  of  the 
surface-coated  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  urge'^ 
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upon  your  committee  the  necessity  of  amending  paragraph  594, 
lactarene,  by  adding  the  words  "  or  casein,"  so  that  a  quietus  might 
be  put  on  the  controversy  as  to  whether  casein  is, or  is  not  lactarene, 
and  enable  casein  to  be  brought  into  this  country  duty  free.  In  addi- 
tion to  representing  three  companies  with  a  combined  capital  of  about 
$20,000,000,  Mr.  Burdette  claimed  to  represent  also  the  National 
Association  of  Coated  Paper  and  Board  Manufacturers,  comprising 
at  least  17  companies  of  large  capital  engaged  in  the  manuracture 
of  surface-coated  paper. 

Considering  the  fact  that  surface-coated  papers  are  protected  under 
paragraph  398  by  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  the  demand  of  that  great  aggregation  of  capital,  the 
"  National  Association,"  that  casern  shall  be  entered  duty  free  is 
unfair,  to  say  the  least.  Casein  is  a  product  of  the  creameries  of 
this  country.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated 
paper.  In  our  own  name  as  manufacturers,  and  speaking  also  for 
other  manufacturers,  and  for  hundreds  of  creameries  in  this  coun- 
try, and  for  thousands  of  farmers  delivering  their  milk  to  such 
creameries,  we  ask  that  lactarene  be  taken  off  the  free  list  and  that 
casein  and  lactarene  be  made  dutiable,  as  follows :  Casein  or  lactarene, 
unground,  2^  cents  i)er  pound ;  ground,  2f  cents  per  pound. 

This  duty  is  asked  solely  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  creamery  man,  and  manufacturer  of  casein  against  the 
product  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is  menacing  the  casein 
industry  of  this  country.  The  duty  asked  for  covers  merely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  skimmed  milk  and  labor  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  respectively. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  see  that  this  protection  is  neces- 
sary, we  desire  to  inform  you  that  we  have  the  sworn  statement  of 
the  largost  producers  of  casein  in  the  Argentine  Republic  that,  on  the 
basis  of  a  production  of  3,800  tons  per  annum,  ground  casein  can  be 
produced  in  Argentina  at  a  cost  of  about  $0.0347  per  pound,  which 
would  make  the  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York  about  $0.0365  per  poimd. 
Based  on  an  equal  production  of  casein  in  this  country  during  1908. 
the  actual  cost  of  the  ground  casein.  New  York,  was  $0,063  per 
pound.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  difference  in  price  of  South 
American  and  domestic  ca^-ein,  ground,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  is  2§  cpnts 
per  pound.  As  the  cost  of  grinding  is  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
it  would  follow  that  the  duty  on  the  imground  casein  should  be  2| 
cents  per  pound. 

Action  by  Congress  in  ])rotecting  the  casein  industry  of  this 
country  is  the  more  imperative  because  the  United  States  courts, 
interpreting  the  law  as  they  found  it,  have  held  that  casein  is  lac- 
tarene, and  entitled  to  free  entry  as  such  under  paragraph  594.  The 
casein  interests  of  this  country  look,  therefore,  to  your  committee  to 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as  will  safeguard  their  in- 
dustry and  relieve  it  from  the  peril  in  which  the  United  States  courts 
have  placed  it. 

The  history  of  lactarene  and  casein  is  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. In  1848  the  term  '*  lactarene  "  was  applied  in  a  British  patent  to 
the  curd  of  milk  used  as  a  substitute  for  albumen  as  a  mordant  in 
calico  printing.  The  use  was  not  successful  and  the  industry  became 
obsolete.     How  insignificant  this  lactarene  industry  was  may  be  gath- 
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ered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers the  importers  of  casein  were  able  to  show,  during  the  entire 
tariff  history  of  this  country,  the  importation  of  only  three  casks  of 
lactarene — in  1889.  Nevertheless,  they  have  successfully  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  federal  courts  in  resurrecting  this  obsolete  term  to 
enable  them  to  bring  their  product,  casein,  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty. 

The  casein  industry  of  this  country  had  its  commercial  beginning 
about  1896,  when  improvements  in  the  mechanical  separators  used 
by  the  creameries  for  skimming  milk  made  possible  the  production 
of  skim  milk  practically  free  from  the  cream  or  butter  fats  used  in 
butter  making.  This,  in  turn,  made  possible  the  production  of  casein 
of  cominercial  purity.  As  far  back  as  1896  casern  was  applied  as  a 
binder  in  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated  paper.  The  applica- 
tion was  a  success.  To-day  millions  of  pounds  of  casein  are  used 
annually  for  this  purpose. 

This  casein  industry  was  built  up  under  many  obstacles.  It  was 
developed  by  a  study  of  milk  statistics  in  hundreds  of  sections  of 
the  country  and  by  locating  casein  equipments  at  creameries  in  sec- 
tions where  milk  was  most  plentiful.  It  was  diflScult  at  first  to  get 
the  creameries  interested.  The  machinery  had,  in  most  instances, 
to  be  installed  for  them  and  the  creamery  men  carefully  instructed. 
Then  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  product  to  the  paper-coating 
mills.  Progress  was  made  only  after  the  most  discouraging  experi- 
ence. But  the  product  eventually  came  into  successful  use  and  by 
1900,  according  to  the  United  States  census  report  of  that  year,  the 
production  of  casein  in  this  country  had  increased  to  about  12,000,000 
pounds  for  that  year.  The  bulk  of  this  casein  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  surface-coated  paper. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  casein  is  present  in  milk  in  a 
very  small  amount — between  3  and  4  per  cent,  the  yield  being  about 
3  per  cent.  On  the  basis,  therefore,  of  a  production  of  12.000,000 
pounds  per  annum,  there  must  have  been  some  396,000,000  pounds  of 
skim  milk  used  to  produce  this  casein.  This  skim  milk  was  treated 
at  hundreds  of  creameries.  It  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to 
say  that  in  the  manipulation  of  396,000,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  for 
the  production  of  12,000,000  pounds  of  casein  the  process  will  be 
carried  out  at  some  400  creameries,  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
from  Maine  to  California.  The  creameries  get  their  milk  from  the 
farmers,  the  number  of  farmers  per  creamery  ran^ng  from  20  to 
250.  On  the  basis  of  100  farmers  delivering  their  milk  to  each 
creamery,  there  would  be,  in  the  production  of  12,000,000  pounds 
of  casein  per  annum  some  40.000  small  farmers  involved.  By  virtue 
of  the  ability  of  the  creamery  to  utilize  skim  milk  for  the  manu- 
facture of  casein  the  farmers  receive  a  higher  price  for  their  milk 
than  if  the  skim  milk  were  thrown  away  or  used  tor  feeding  purposes. 

Casein  from  the  Argentine  Republic  appeared  in  this  market  dur- 
ing 1904.  With  regard  to  this  ca?ein  Mr.  Burdette  stated  before 
your  committee  that  our  company  conducted  a  case  before  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  in  Xew  York,  testing  the  dutiability  of  the  article,  but 
that  we  later  '*  changed  front  entirely  upon  the  question  of  duty." 
The  reasons  for  this  abandonment  of  our  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  collector  wore  pointed  out  to  the  Treasury  Department  and 
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were  entirely  satisfactory  to  that  department.  These  reasons  had 
nothing  to  do,  in  spite  oi  Mr.  Burdette's  statements  to  the  contrary, 
with  the  rupture  of  our  relations  with  South  American  producers. 

Further,  after  an  interval  of  some  eighteen  months,  the  menace 
of  Argentine  casein  had  become  very  great  and  we  saw  that  it  was 
to  the  mterest  of  domestic  producers  that  a  specific  duty  should  be  as- 
sessed against  importations  of  casein.  When  the  danger  was  recog- 
nized our  company  gave  the  Government  all  the  help  in  our  power, 
that  the  danger  might  be  averted.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have 
urged  that  casein  be  made  dutiable. 

The  menace  of  Argentine  casein  came  prominently  before  us  dur- 
ing the  course  of  1905.  The  European  market  was  then  sirpplied 
with  casein  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United 
States.  Our  own  company  was  something  of  a  factor  in  this  Euro- 
pean business.  Before  the  close  of  1905  such  was  the  volume  of  low- 
priced  Argentine  casein  shipped  into  Europe  that  we  were  driven 
from  that  territory  altogether. 

After  driving  us  out  of  Europe,  the  Argentine  producers  offered 
their  product  m  this  country  in  competition  with  the  product  of 
domestic  creameries.  In  1905  the  price  of  casein  to  the  paper  coat^rs 
was  8  cents  per  pound.  It  had  stood  at  that  figure  for  six  years. 
In  1906,  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Argentine  casein,  the  price 
here  was  reduced  to  7  cents  per  pound.  The  following  year  found 
the  Argentine  casein  pressing  us  harder  than  ever,  with  the  result 
that  we  had  to  offer  casein  in  this  country  at  6^  cents  per  pound. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  could  meet  the  Argentine  price  was  to 
offer  the  creameries  less  for  their  casein  than  we  haa  previously 
been  paying. 

Is  not  this  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  determining  fac- 
tor, indicating  the  necessity  of  a  duty  on  casein  in  the  interest  of 
those  milk  centers  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  casein?  To 
compete  with  iVrgentine  casein,  entered  tree  of  duty,  the  manufac- 
turer here  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  price  he  pays  the  creameries 
for  casein  and  the  creameries,  in  turn,  will  reduce  the  price  they  pay 
the  farmers  for  their  milk. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  low  limit  to  the  price  of  casein  at 
which  the  creameries  will  not  manufacture  it.  TVnen  this  point  is 
reached  the  creamery  will  throw  away  the  skim  milk  or  use  it  for 
feeding  purposes,  ftence,  if  the  casein  industry  is  to  be  preserved, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  protected  by  a  duty  sufficiently  large 
to  overcome  the  difference  between  the  price  of  skim  jiiilk  and  labor 
in  the  United  States,  compared  with  those  factors  in  Ihe  Argentine 
Republic. 

We  are  filing  with  this  memorandum  a  copy  of  the  government 
brief  in  the  suit  of  the  United  States  v.  Brownell,  and  invite  your 
attention  to  pages  29  to  32  of  said  brief,  covering  the  tariff  history 
of  this  country,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  lactarene.  We  are  satisfied  that 
after  reading  same  the  opinion  of  your  committee  will  be  unanimous 
that  had  casein  been  a  commercial  quantity  when  the  tariff  act  of 
1897  was  adopted,  Congress  would  have  taken  lactarene  from  the 
free  list  and  made  casein  dutiable  in  its  stead. 

Particularly,  we  mention  the  fact  stated  in  that  brief  that,  with 
one  exception,  milk  and  milk  products  are  dutiable  in  the  tariff  act 
of  1897,  as  follows:  Butter  at  $0.06  per  pound,  under  paragraph  236; 
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milk  (fresh)  at  $0.02  per  gallon,  under  paragraph  238;  milk  (pre- 
served or  condensed,  or  sterilized)  at  $0.02  per  pound,  under  para- 
graph 239;  milk  sugar  at  $0.05  per  pound,  under  paragraph  239; 
cheese  at  $0.06  per  pound,  under  paragraph  287. 

It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  Congress  to  protect  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  this  country.  That  casein  was  left  out  of  uie  act 
of  1897  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  commercial  entity  at 
that  time.  But  if  that  omission  was  made  in  1897,  is  it  not  now  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  make  good  that  omission  by  treating  casein  the 
same  as  other  products  of  the  dairies? 

We  can  not  conclude  this  memorandum  without  referring  to  some 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Burdette,  with  the  object  of  influencing  your 
committee  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  matter  of  putting 
casein  on  the  free  list. 

One  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burdette  is  that  our  company  has  a 
practical  monopoly  in  furnishing  casein  in  this  country.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  We  give  below  the  names  of  19 
manufacturers  of  casein,  creameries,  or  dealers  in  casein  at  this  time 
engaged  in  active  competition  with  our  company.  All  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons  and  Doherr,  Grimm  &  Co.,  are 
either  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  casein  or 
handle  the  product  of  domestic  creameries : 

Union  Casein  Company,  Diamond  Creamery  Company,  Xowak 
Chemical  Works,  Richard  Heim,  Milk  By-Products  Company,  Innis, 
Speiden  &  Co.,  Geo.  M.  Munro  &  Co.,  Howe,  French  &  Co.,  D  .W. 
Whiting  &  Son,  Diamond  Casein  Company,  Simpson,  Mclntire  & 
Co.,  F.  Atteaux  &  Co.,  F.  Behrend,  T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons,  Paper 
Makers  Chemical  Company,  Doherr,  Grimm  &  Co.,  H.  B.  Hood  & 
Son.  C.  Brigham  &  Co.,  Sheffield  Farms- Slawson-Decker  Company. 

We  should  like  it  noted  here  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Burdette 
adopted  an  unfair  method  of  bringing  the  claims  of  his  clients  before 
your  committee.  Again  and  again  he  referred  to  our  company  as  a 
monopoly.    While  we  have  a  few  creameries  of  our  own,  we  buy  the 

froduct  of  hundreds  of  creameries  scattered  over  the  United  States. 
n  each  of  thCvSe  creameries  is  a  little  equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  casein.  As  already  explained,  the  creameries  buy  their  milk  from 
the  farmers,  and  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  manufacture  casein 
from  skim  milk  are  able  to  pay  the  farmers  a  higher  price  for  their 
milk.  Mr.  Burdette  knew  that  if  he  presented  this  aspect  of  the  case 
that  aggregation  of  large  capital,  known  as  the  Association  of  Surf  ace- 
Coatea  Paper  and  Board  Manufacturers,  with  their  own  surface- 
coated  papers  protected  at  2^  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, would  receive  scant  attention  from  your  committee.  He 
therefore  directed  his  attack  upon  our  company  and  hoped,  by  char- 
acterizing us  as  a  monopoly,  to  secure  more  favorable  consideration 
for  the  claims  of  his  constituents.  We  have  given  you  the  names 
of  19  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  casein  who  are  actively  com- 
peting with  us.  We  do  not  think  further  evidence  is  necessary  to 
show  that  our  company  has  no  monopoly  of  the  casein  business  of  this 
country. 

Another  ground  on  which  Mr.  Burdette  asks  for  the  entry  of  casein 
free  of  duty  is  that  our  company  can  not  supply  the  imperative 
demand  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  because  we  can  not  ourselves  get 
tiie  raw  material.    We  should  like  to  mention  in  this  connection  that 
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from  the  beginning  of  our  organization  in  1900  to  the  close  of  VMu 
it  had  been  the  invariable  practice  of  our  company  to  accumulate 
large  quantities  of  casein  for  the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Our  stock 
at  times  ran  up  to  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  pounds,  and  in  all  the  con- 
tracts we  made  it  was  stipulated  that  our  company  should  furnish 
the  full  requirements  of  our  customers.  As  explained  to  you,  in  190;» 
the  Argentine  producers  drove  us  out  of  Europe  and  menaced  us  here 
with  their  product.  At  the  close  of  1905  we  asked  the  coaters  to  buy 
their  requirements  from  us,  particularly  as  we  had  accumulated  mil- 
lions of  pounds  to  meet  their  needs.  Their  reply  was  that  there  was 
no  obligation  to  buy  from  us.  We  had  to  reduce  the  price  of  our 
product  from  8  cents  to  7  cents  a  pound  in  order  to  hold  our  trade. 
The  following  year,  1907,  we  had  to  reduce  our  price  to  6^^  cents  per 
pound,  because  the  paper  coaters  ignored  the  fact  that  we  had  accu- 
mulated large  stocks  to  meet  their  requirements  and  used  our  neces- 
sities to  force  us  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Argentine  product. 

With  the  paper  coaters  showing  a  disposition  to  buy  solely  from 
those  who  would  sell  their  casein  cheapest  our  company  was  obli«red 
to  curtail  production  and  reduce  our  stocks.  If,  therefore,  the  paper 
coaters  have  found  that  their  penny- wise  policy  has  resulted  in  insuf- 
ficient stocks  of  casein  being  held  for  their  requirements  they  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  themselves. 

Mr.  Burdette  further  stated  that  the  domestic  supply  of  casein  of 
this  country  "  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  paper 
manufacturers."  We  take  issue  with  Mr.  Burdette  in  this  statement. 
We  have  during  the  present  year  furnished  casein  to  our  own  trade. 
and  in  addition  have  sold  over  a  million  pounds  to  coating  mills 
who  are  not  amongst  our  regular  customers.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  nearly  a  million  pounds  more  stock  on  hand  than  we  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  showing  that  the  consumption  has  not  been 
equal  to  production. 

Mr.  Burdette  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  increasing  large  quantity 
which  he  thinks  his  clients  will  consume  during  the  ensuing  year. 
This  extra  large  consumption  has  only  been  foreseen  since  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elections  had  turned  out  dif- 
ferently and  the  country  had  entered  on  a  period  of  industrial  stag- 
nation the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers  would  not  have  bought 
from  this  company  or  from  anyone  1  pound  more  of  casein  than  they 
had  use  for.  Under  these  circumstances  we  and  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  casein  felt  any  incentive  to  accumulate  a  large  stock  of 
this  commodity.  If  there  be  a  shortage  the  policy  of  the  surface- 
coated  paper  manufacturers,  as  shown  by  their  attitude  toward  our 
company,  will  readily  explain  the  shortaore. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  need  not  be  other  than  a  temporarv  short- 
age of  casein  in  this  country.  It  is  simply  a  question  oi  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  If  Congress  will  accord  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection that  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  skim  milk 
and  labor  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  those  factors  in  the 
Argentine  Kepublic,  new  creameries  will  be  equipped  with  casein 
machinery  and  the  product  of  this  country  will  be  largely  increased. 
In  the  meantime  the  Government  would  have  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Burdette  stated  that  the  importations  of  casein  had  practically 
ceased  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  was  the  imposition  oi  the  pres- 
ent duty  (20  per  cent  ad  valorem).    Such  a  statement  could  only  be 
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made  through  ignorance.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  sworn 
statement  of  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  casein  in  the  Argentine 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  production  of  3,800  tons  per  annum,  casein 
can  be  made  in  the  Argentine  at  a  cost  of  about  $0.0347  per  pound. 
Mr.  Burdette's  statement  that  the  collection  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
on  casein  which  can  be  produced  for  3^  cents  per  pound  in  the  Argen- 
tine will  preclude  its  importation  to  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  casern  selling  at  8  cents  per  pound  is  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Burdette  stated  that  he  thought  his  clients  should  be  able  to 
buy  their  casein  "for  not  over  ^  cents  a  pound,"  and  Mr.  Julius  M. 
Mayer,  who  also  addressed  your  committee,  stated  that  his  clients, 
T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons,  "were  not  taking  chances  on  bringing  casein  in 
with  a  duty  added  and  make  a  profit  at  GJ  cents  a  pound,  because 
they  were  afraid  that  the  Casein  Company  of  America  might  cut 
under  their  price."  As  T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons  re^present  the  largest 
producers  of  casein  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Surface  Coated  Paper  Manu- 
facturers have  had  negotiations  with  those  handling  the  Argentine 
casein  and  are  in  a  position  to  buy  the  Argentine  product  at  a  lower 
price  than  our  company  or  other  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  sell  it. 

So  far  as  the  ability  of  our  company  to  sell  casein  at  6^  cents  a 

gound  is  concerned,  we  state  emphatically  that  notwithstanding  Mr. 
►urdette's  representations  we  can  not  furnish  this  commodity  at  that 
price.  If  such  stoclcs  of  casein  as  we  have  sold  this  year  had  been 
marketed  at  6^  cents  a  pound,  our  company  would  have  sustained  a 
loss  throughout  the  entire  year. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  memorandum  we  have  informed  you  that 
this  year  the  actual  cost  of  domestic  casein.  New  York,  has  been 
$0,063  per  pound.  That  covers  the  bare  cost  of  labor,  material,  and 
freight.  No  selling  or  general  expenses  are  included  in  this  figure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  expenses  are  verv  high.  The  casein  has  to 
be  accumulated  in  the  summer  months,  when  milk  is  plentiful,  and 
carried  over  to  the  winter  months,  when  it  is  distributed.  Further- 
more, in  this  industry  it  is  customary  to  pay  agents  5  per  cent  for 
making  sales,  and  practically  all  sales  are  made  through  agents. 
On  top  of  the  5  per  cent  commission  on  sales  the  trade  demicts  2  per 
cent  for  discount.  In  addition,  freights  have  to  be  paid  to  the  coating 
mills,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  allowances  to  be  made.  Then  there 
is  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery,  which  is  very  large. 

As  the  actual  cost  oi  casein  f .  o.  b.  New  York  is  6.3  cents  per  pound, 
not  much  thought  need  be  wasted  as  to  whether  we  have  the  ability 
to  sell  the  product  at  6^  cents  per  pound,  from  which  must  be  deducted 
7  per  cent  for  commissions  and  discounts  and  an  additional  amoimt 
to  cover  general  expenses  of  the  company,  depreciation  of  plants,  etc. 
Mr.  Burdette  appealed  to  your  sympathies  when  he  stated  that 
his  clients,  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  had  to  get  their  surplus  supply  of 
800,000  pounds  of  casein  by  picking  it  up,  by  "  traveling  around 
through  the  wilds  of  Maine,  getting  the  dairies  there  to  put  a  part 
of  their  skim  milk  into  casein.'"  "WTiat,  then,  must  be  said  of  the  difB- 
culties  of  our  company,  which  is  expected  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  large  number  of  the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers  of 
this  country  and  who  have  been  called  upon  to  send  our  agents  into 
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hundreds  of  sections  of  this  country  in  order  to  get  the  casein  which 
these  paper  coaters  require? 

The  business  is  not  what  might  be  called  profitable.  There  is  too 
much  expense  necessary  in  exploitation.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  have 
made  for  the  entire  period  since  the  organization  of  our  company  to 
the  present  time  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  our  investment 

So  far  as  Mr.  Burdette's  statement,  that  our  company  has  hereto- 
fore required  the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers  to  contract  that 
they  will  not  buy  their  casein  supplies  from  anyone  else,  is  concerned, 
that  statement  is  untrue  with  respect  to  every  contract  where  we  have 
not  agreed  to  supply  the  maximum  requirements  of  the  coalers.  If 
we  agree  to  furnish  their  maximiun  requirements,  it  is  proper  thai 
they  should  buy  their  requirements  from  us.  Beginning  1907  it  has 
been  our  practice  to  supply  a  stipulated  quantity,  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum amounts.  The  minimum  we  oblige  the  coater  to  take,  the  maxi- 
mum we  agree  to  deliver.  The  coater  is  privileged  to  buy  outside 
any  amoimt  in  excess  of  that  which  our  company  is  unable  to  deliver, 
and  from  whomsoever  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  Burdette  stated  that  if  the  three  surface  coated  paper  com- 
panies which  he  represented  (with  a  capital  of  about  ^0,000,000) 
could  buy  their  casein  from  aoroad  and  bring  it  into  this  country 
free  of  duty,  those  three  mills  would  make  a  saving  of  $50,000  to 
$75,000  a  year.  We  do  not  notice  in  Mr.  Burdette^  remarks  that 
he  explained  the  details  of  this  saving.  He  did  not,  for  instance,  tell 
your  committee  that  the  coating  is  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  surface-coated  paper,  and  that  there  is  only  about  15 
per  cent  of  casein  in  the  coating,  and  that  a  reduction  in  tne  price  of 
casein  from  8  cents  to  6^  cents  per  pound  would  only  make  a  differ- 
ence of  about  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  the  cost  of  the 
coated  paper.  This  amount  is  so  insignificant  that  the  consumer 
would  certainly  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  surface  coated  paper 
manufacturers  would  realize  this  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  interests  of  this  country. 

We  ask  your  committee  if  it  be  fair  to  accede  to  the  claims  of  the 
surface  coated  paper  manufacturers,  with  a  capital  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000,000,  and  with  an  industry  which  is  protected 
by  a  duty  of  2  J  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that 
casein  be  entered  free,  at  the  expense  of  destroying  this  casein  in- 
dustry which  has  been  built  up  so  laboriously  over  a  period  of  four- 
teen years?  We  do  not  believe  that  your  committee  will  accede  to 
that  request. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  a  consideration  of  the  facts  will 
make  your  committee  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that  for  the 
protection  and  furtherance  of  the  casein  industry  of  this  country 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  importations  of  casein  is  a  necessity. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  this  industry  be  protected  by  taking  la'c- 
tarene,  paragraph  594,  off  of  the  free  list  and  making  it  and  casein 
dutiable,  as  follows:  Casein  or  lactarene,  unground,  2^  cents  per 
pound ;  ground,  2§  cents  per  pound. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Casein  Company  of  America, 
By  Maurice  Barnett,  SecTretary, 
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COFFEE. 

HON.  J.  KALANIANAOLE,  DELEGATE  FEOM  HAWAII,  ADVOCATES 
A  EEVENUE  DUTY  ON  COFFEE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlebien  :  Hawaii  does  not  ask  nor  expect  that  a  duty  be  placed 
on  coffee  merely  for  the  protection  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  ask  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  taxed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  building  up  the 
coffee  industry  in  the  insular  portions  of  the  United  States. 

We  do,  however,  strongly  contend  that  if  an  additional  revenue 
source  is  required  in  the  new  tariff  law,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case, 
there  is  no  other  staple  upon  which  the  imposition  of  a  new  or 
added  duty  would  have  so  small  a  proportion  of  that  duty  added  to 
the  actual  consumer's  cost  as  on  coffee. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold.  The  first  of  these  is  so  clear  as 
to  admit  of  no  denial. 

When  coffee  was  placed  on  the  free  list  in  this  country,  in  1873, 
the  coffee-producing  States  of  Brazil  imposed  an  export  tax  on  coffee. 
The  result  has  been  that  about  $380,000,000  has  gone  into  the  Bra- 
zilian treasuries  from  this  source.  Every  dollar  of  this  could  have 
gone  into  our  Federal  Treasury  through  a  coffee  tariff  without  add- 
ing to  the  consumer's  cost  in  this  country. 

The  export  tax  is  still  in  force  in  Brazil,  varying  in  amount  from 
1  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

A  tariff  on  coffee  would,  to  the  extent  of  the  foreign  export  tax, 
simply  transfer  that  amount  of  income  from  the  Brazilian  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  without  affecting  the  consumer  one  iota. 

The  second  reason  why  a  tariff  on  coffee  would  affect  the  con- 
sumer but  little  is  found  in  the  fact  that  coffee  is  retailed  at  a  high 
margin  of  profit  above  the  import  price.  Coffee  imported  at  8  cents 
costs  the  consumer  20  cents  per  pound,  with  higher  grades  in  pro- 
portion. 

Price  records  prove  that  the  removal  of  the  coffee  tariff  has  not 
reduced  the  cost  of  coffee  to  the  consumer  in  proportion  to  the  world's 
prices.  The  additional  profit  has  simply  gone  to  the  jobber,  the 
roaster,  and  the  middleman. 

Protected  staples,  such  as  flour  and  sugar,  are  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit ;  on  the  other  hand,  duty-free  cof- 
fee is  made  to  yield  a  very  high  profit  to  the  dealer. 

If  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  were  placed  on  coffee,  it  would  first 
of  all  knock  out  the  foreign  tax  which  is  already  borne  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  difference  between  the  foreign  tax  and  a  duty  of  5  cents  would 
very  largely  come  out  of  the  middlemen's  profit;  the  actual  added 
cost  to  the  consumer  would  be  very  small. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  consumer  should  not  pay  a  small  tax  on 
coffee,  the  same  as  on  any  other  food  or  stimulant.  Talk  of  a  free 
breakfast  table  is  an  illo^cal  absurdity.  Why  should  the  breakfast 
eater  pay  duty  on  the  chair  and  rug  on  which  he  sits,  on  the  very  table 
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from  which  he  breakfasts,  the  linen,  cutlery,  and  dishes  that  equip  it, 
the  tin  pot  in  which  the  coffee  is  made,  the  cup  that  contains  it,  the 
sugar  that  goes  into  it,  and  the  spoon  that  stirs  it,  and  not  pay  the 
pittance  of  tax  that  would  be  added  on  his  coffee  ? 

Moreover,  there  is  no  longer  the  reason  to  offer  for  retaining  coffee 
on  the  free  list  "that  there  is  no  domestic  production."  In  both 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Kico  coffee  is  already  a  staple  product. 

In  Porto  Rico  coffee  was  the  chief  product  a  lew  years  ago.  In 
both  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  the  coffee  industry  was  encouraged  by 
the  former  governments;  in  both  countries  the  industry  has  gjone 
backward  under  the  American  flag  because  of  the  lack  of  protection. 
ThC/loss  in  Hawaii  has  been  far  more  than  the  mere  wiping  out  of 
invested  capital.  It  has  been  an  almost  fatal  blow  to  an  industry 
which  made  most  possible  a  citizen  landowning  and  land-tilling  class. 

Coffee  growing  is  preeminently  the  small  man's  industry;  it  can 
be  carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  and  affords  suitable  labor  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  No  form  of  agriculture  is  better  adapted  for  the 
small  independent  owner. 

A  tariff  on  coffee  would  produce  a  large  revenue;  but,  in  addition, 
it  would  directly  and  chiefly  benefit  the  small  landholder  and  the 
farming  class.  This  is  the  class  of  people  that  must  be  encouraged  in 
the  new  subtropical  parts  of  our  nation  if  they  are  ever  to  become 
Americanized. 

Nor  can  it  fairly  be  said  that  the  number  of  people  to  be  benefited 
by  coffee  protection  is  too  small.  The  numbers  of  coffee  growers 
that  would  be  immediately  benefited  by  a  duty  on  coffee  far  exceeds 
even  the  present  total  of  all  persons  engaged  in  tin-plate  manufacture 
in  this  country;  yet  no  one  who  believes  in  a  protective  tariff  at  all 
would  now  question  the  wisdom  of  having  made  that  industry  possi- 
ble in  the  United  States  through  protection. 

The  majority  sentiment  of  this  country  probably  desires  that  the 
new  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  developed  in  a  man- 
ner to  give  a  possible  home  and  a  profitable  independent  landholding 
to  the  agricultural  classes,  and  not  merely  to  swell  the  commerce  of 
those  countries  by  production  through  large  corporate  operations. 
In  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  there  is  no  form  of  agri- 
culture better  adapted  to  the  small  landowner  or  farmer  class  than  is 
coffee,  if  reasonably  encouraged. 

Your  committee  is  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  having  already  reported  a  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  Philippine  products?. 

If  the  object  sought  be  to  benefit  the  individual  Filipino  rather 
than  merely  to  swell  the  total  commerce  of  the  islands,  a  tariff  on  cof- 
fee with  free  entrj-  of  Philippine  coffee  will  be  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical means  of  achieving  that  end. 

Much  has  been  said  about  free  entry  for  Philippine  sugar;  but  any- 
one acquainted  with  cane-sugar  production  knows  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily the  industry  of  large  plantations  and  corporations  exclusively. 
A  proper  protection  for  coffee  and  its  free  admission  from  the  Philip- 
pines would  benefit  the  individual  Filipino  ten  times  more  than  ac- 
cording the  same  conditions  on  sugar.  No  well-informed  person  be- 
lieves that  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  would  greatly 
benefit  the  individual  Filipino;  it  would  simply  afford  a  field  for 
corporate  capital ;  but  the  encouragement  of  coffee  growing  there,  as 
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in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  would  be  of  direct  assistance  to  that  most 
important  class  in  any  country — the  small  agriculturalist. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
calls  for  protection  of  coffee  growing  under  the  American  flag  as 
against  Central  and  South  America. 

Labor  for  coffee  cultivation  in  Hawaii  costs  from  80  cents  to  $1 
per  day. 

In  Brazil  wages  are  only  the  equivalent  of  10,  15,  and  20  cents 
per  day. 

In  Guatemala  wages  are  only  the  equivalent  of  from  10  to  12  cents 
per  day. 

In  Mexico,  and  generally  in  Central  America,  wages  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  from  18  to  25  cents  per  day. 

The  low  prices  at  which  those  coffees  are  sold  in  New  York  show 
conclusively  their  very  low  cost  of  production. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  witli  the  exception  of  Mexico,  every 
coffee-producing  country  sells  us  far  more  goods  than  it  buys  in  our 
market. 

The  excess  of  their  sales  to  us  in  1907  over  their  purchases  was  as 
follows : 


Country. 


Coeta  Rica.. 
Oimtemala.. 
HonduraH... 
Venezuela... 
Brazil 


ExcesB. 


$2,494,000 

1,028.000 

468.000 

4.827,000 

79,183,000 


Per 
cent of 
excess. 


200 
140 
125 
256 

628 


This  shows  conclusively  that  free  coffee  does  not  extend  our  own 
export  trade  to  coffee-producing  countries.  Since  the  Dingley  bill 
went  into  operation  our  exports  to  Brazil  have  increased  only  $5,379,- 
000,  while  our  imports  from  Brazil  have  increased  $36,131,000.  In 
other  words,  our  imports  have  increased  seven  times  as  fast  as  our 
exports. 

A  tariff  policy  that  produces  such  results  as  this  is  indefensible 
from  either  a  revenue  or  a  protective  basis. 

If  we  wish  to. extend  our  trade  with  Brazil,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
do  more  than  to  exchange  friendly  visits  and  assurances  of  good  will. 
A  maximum  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  coffee  with  a  minimum  of 
3  cents,  would  afford  the  means  of  securing  more  export  trade  with 
Brazil  than  our  present  system  of  free  coffee,  with  no  leverage  for 
securing  trade  benefits  in  return  for  the  entrance  to  the  greatest  coffee- 
consuming  country  in  the  world. 

Even  free-trade  England  imposes  a  duty  of  3.4  cents  per  pound  on 
coffee.  Germany  levies  4.3  cents,  Russia,  8.4  cents,  and  France,  Italy 
and  Spain  from  11.9  to  13.2  cents  per  pound. 

A  maximum-minimum  tariff  oi  5  cents — 3  cents  on  coffee,  would 
yield  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions  of  revenue  annually. 

As  only  the  smaller  part  of  this  would  come  out  of  the  consumer, 
for  reasons  above  statea,  and  as  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  most  de- 
sirable agricultural  classes  in  all  the  insular  parts  of  our  country,  it 
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is  hoped  that  such  a  duty  will  be  favorably  considered  and  written 
.into  the  coming  tariff  bill. 

J.   Kalanianaole, 

Delegate  from,  Hawaii. 

HON.  WILLIAM   WABNEB,   SENATOE,   FILES  LETTER   OF    C.   P, 
BLANEE,  ST.  LOUIS,  UO.,  BELATIVE  TO  DUTY  ON  COFFER 

St.  Louis,  December  2^  1908. 
Hon.  William  Warner, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  note  in  an  Associated  dispatch  news  a  contemplated 
duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  coffee.  This  same  news  item  says  that 
the  committee  considered  "  that  this  additional  duty  would  not  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  consumer."  A  duty  on  coffee,  no  matter  how 
much  that  duty  would  be,  would  be  the  most  unpopular  duty  that 
could  be  imposed.  It  would  naturally  be  paid  by  the  poor  and  mid- 
dle class.  Three  cents  a  pound  would  be  an  additional  cost  to  the 
retailer  of  5  cents  a  pound,  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  add  to  the 
retail  price  of  his  coffees.  This  additional  cost  might  be  taken  from 
the  dealer's  profit,  and  possibly  a  little  from  the  jobber's  profit  on 
the  highest  priced  coffee,  bought  by  the  wealthy  people,  but  the 
cheaper  grades  would  necessarily  have  to  be  sold  to  the  consumers  for 
at  least  5  cents  a  pound  more.  It  would  compel  the  jobber  and 
roaster  to  advance  their  prices  to  the  dealer  4  cents  a  pound.  Shrink- 
age on  roasted  coffee  is  figured  at  16  per  cent,  or  16  pounds  to  100 
pounds.  This  would  mean  48  cents  on  100  pounds,  or  within  2  cents 
from  being  \  cent  a  pound  that  the  shrinkage  would  cost. 

The  selRng  expense  and  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  jobber  is 
15  per  cent  and  over.  This  would  add  another  additional  one-half 
<«nt  to  the  jobber,  compelling  him  to  get  4  cents  a  pound  more  froin 
the  dealer.  It  costs  the  dealer  very  nearly  20  per  cent  to  do  business* 
so  the  additional  cost  to  the  dealer  would  be  about  5  cents  a  pound, 
which,  of  course,  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  for  the  benefit  of  your  con- 
stitutents  to  discourage  this  tax  on  coffee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  F.  Blanke. 


COFFEE  AND   COTTON. 

HENBY  U.  SWEETSEB,  EVANSVILLE,  INS.,  BECOMMENDS  AN  IK- 
POBT  DUTY  ON  COFFEE  AND  AN  EXFOBT  TAX  ON  COTTON. 

TREASURr  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  December  7, 1908. 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  letter  from  Henry 
M.  Sweetser,  suggesting  a  duty  on  coffee  and  export  tax  on  raw 
cotton. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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EvAKSviiiLE,  Ind.,  December  2^  1908. 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  .We  see  in  the  New  York  papers  that  the  Government 
requires  a  greater  income.  Why  not  put  a  tax  on  coffee  of  5  cents  a 
pound ;  also  put  a  tax  on  raw  cotton  leaving  this  country  of  2  cents  a 
pound  ?  By  placing  a  tax  on  cotton  it  woiud  give  all  our  home  man- 
ufacturers an  advantage.  The  tax  on  coffee  would  produce  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  tne  Government.  These  two  taxes  alone  would 
come  very  near  running  this  Government.  From  your  high-tariff 
friend  and  wellwisher. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Henry  M.  Swbetser. 


CRANBERRIES. 

HOH.  WILUAM  C.  LOVEBINQ,  M.  C,  SUBIHTS  LETTEB  OF  ABEL 

D.  MAKEPEACE,  WABEHAM,  KABS.,  BELATIVE  TO  CBANBEB- 

BIES. 

Wareham,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  William  C.  Lovering,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  connection  with  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff, hearings  upon  which  are  now  being  granted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  cranberry  schedule. 

The  growing  of  cranberries  as  a  commercial  venture  is,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  agricultural 
industry  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  The  value  of  the  product  for  the 
year  1908  in  the  counties  of  Barnstable  and  Plymouth  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  $2,000,000,  and  the  product  of  these  two  counties  prob- 
ably represents  one-half  of  the  cranberry  output  of  the  entire  country. 
Other  principal  cranberry-producing  sections  are  located  in  New  Jer- 
sey ana  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  preparation  of  bog  lands  for  cultivation 
and  in  their  care  before  and  after  reaching  maturity,  and  in  the  har- 
vesting and  marketing  of  the  crop,  by  far  the  largest  item  of  expense 
is  that  of  labor.  The  proceeds  oi  the  crop  are  very  generally  distrib- 
uted among  the  residents  of  the  community  in  which  the  work  is  car- 
ried on,  and  there  are,  indeed,  very  few  households  in  this  part  of  the 
State  which  do  not  derive  a  substantial  benefit,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  industry. 

The  "principal  imports  of  cranberries  into  this  country  come  from 
Canada,  there  being  bogs  which  are  commercially  cultivated  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario.  By  far  the  best  export  market 
is  also  that  which  we  find  in  Canada. 

Some  time  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  Canadian 
Government  imposed  a  duty  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  imports 
of  cranberries.  At  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  under  consideration 
there  was  inserted,  at  the  request  of  the  cranberry  growers  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey,  a  like  provision  for  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on 
imports  to  this  country,  this  being  particularly  aimed  at  the  provision 
of  the  Canadian  tariff  which  imposed  a  like  duty  upon  our  exports 
to  that  country. 
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Until  the  cultivation  of  cranberries  in  Canadian  territory  shall 
assume  more  formidable  proportions  I  do  not  feel  that  the  cranberry 
growers  of  this  country  would  insist  upon  the  25  per  cent  duty  as  a 
measure  of  protection.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  duty  of  25 
per  cent  still  stands  against  our  product,  it  seems  to'  us  eminently 
fair  that  the  present  Dmgley  tariff  of  25  per  cent  diould  continue  as 
against  imports  from  Canada. 

If  at  any  time  in  the  future  the  Canadian  government  should  show 
a  disposition  to  reduce  or  remove  their  levy  upon  our  fruit,  I  feel 
very  positive  in  asserting  that  the  cranberry  growers  of  this  country 
would  offer  no  objection  to  meeting  them  on  an  equal  footing. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  above  a  statement  of  the  conditions  as 
they  exist,  and  would  be  grateful  to  you  if  they  could  be  properly 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If 
any  further  details  or  data  are  necessary  or  desirable,  the  same  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished.  If,  in  your  opinion,  a  public  hearing  would 
be  advisable,  I  think  we  can  arrange  to  secure  a  creditable  representa- 
tion. To  me,  however,  the  matter  seems  to  be  so  simple  as  to  make 
the  exjjenditure  of  time  and  money  for  a  public  hearing  unnecessary. 

I  write  as  one  with  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  business,  having 
under  my  direct  management  cranberry  interests  involving  an  in- 
vestment of  half  a  million  dollars  and  which  employ  about  a  thou- 
sand persons  during  each  harvest  season. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Abel  D.  Makepeace. 


CURRANTS  AND  RAISINS. 

WILLIAM  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  NEW  TORK  CITT,  CLAIM  THAT  IF 
THERE  BE  ANY  CHANGE  IN  DUTT  IT  SHOULD  BE  A  REDUCTION. 

New  York,  December  5, 190S. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  M.  F.  Tarpey,  representing  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  advocating  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  raisins  and  currants 
and  that  the  latter  be  called  "  seedless  raisins."  We  beg  to  submit 
that  such  action  is  entirely  unnecessary,  for  while  we  have  always 
believed  in  and  advocate  now  a  protective  tariff,  we  feel  that  the  raisin 
industry  of  California  is  not  only  fully  protected  in  the  present  tariff 
(2^  cents  per  pound),  but  in  our  judgment  is  overprotected,  and  if 
there  is  any  change  in  the  duty  on  raisins  and  currants  it  should  be 
a  reduction. 

Besides  being  importers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  foreign  dried 
fruits  and  raisins  we  handle  California  dried  fruits  and  raisins 
largely;  in  fact,  the  latter  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  our  business, 
so  we  can  write  with  some  authority  on  the  subject. 

Re  the  article  of  currants,  on  which  the  present  duty  is  2  cents  per 
pound,  it  has  been  our  observation  that  currants  are  used  simply 
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because  they  have  a  flavor  desired  and  preferred  by  some  consumers 
in  preference  to  any  of  the  seedless  varieties  of  raisins,  especially  the 
Thompson  seedless,  and  notwithstanding  that  during  the  past  three 
years  Greek  currants  (commercially  known  as  Zante  currants)  have 
ruled  higher  in  price  tnan  California  seedless  muscatels,  seedless  sul- 
tanas, and  occasionally  Thompson  seedless  raisins,  the  consumption 
of  currants  has  not  diminished,  so  that  we,  as  distributers,  have  be- 
come convinced  that  Zante  currants  do  not  compete  with  any  variety 
of  seedless  raisins  and  that  any  increase  in  the  duty  would  be  a  hard- 
ship to  a  certain  class  of  consumers— principally  the  working  class — 
who  would  not  accept  the  seedless  raisins  as  a  substitute. 

Further  than  this  the  decided  improvement  in  the  process  of 
bleaching  Thompson  seedless  raisins  has  enhanced  the  average  value 
of  that  variety  to  such  an  extent  that  growers  net  a  handsome  profit 
on  each  yearns  crop,  and  the  character  of  the  raisins  is  so  changed  that 
it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  say  that  Zante  currants  could  be  sold  and 
used  as  a  substitute. 

American  producers  of  raisins  are  not  only  fully  protected  in  the 
present  tariff,  but  in  the  past  they  have  shown  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  such  protection.  For  example,  a  few  years  back  (we  have  not  the 
time  necessary  to  look  up  data)  the  raisin  growers  formed  a  combina- 
tion. A  grower  named  Kearney  was  authorized  to  arrange  the  sale 
of  the  crops  of  the  combined  growers,  and  he  was  instructed  to  sell 
to  Canadian  consumers  raisins  at  1  cent  per  pound  less  than  they  were 
willing  to  sell  to  American  consumers,  from  whom  they  sought  and 
secured  protection  against  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Tarpey  stated  that  the  Zante  currants  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  seedless  raisins,  but  no  unbiased  expert  will  agree  with  that 
statement.  They  are  very  dissimilar  both  in  appearance  and  flavor, 
and  if  the  time  was  not  so  limited  we  could  find  a  United  States  court 
decision  in  support  of  this  contention.  This  action  was  brought  in 
the  interest  of  California  growers  during  the  life  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  law,  under  which  currants  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the 
action  sought  to  have  currants  declared  to  be  raisins,  on  which  a  duty 
was  imposed  under  the  same  tariff  law,  and  the  action,  we  repeat,  was 
unsuccessful. 

We  favor  a  reduction  from  the  present  duty  on  currants  to  1^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Cleaned  currants. — ^The  so-called  "  Zante  "  currants  have  in  the 
past  been  imported  in  uncleaned  or  natural  condition,  and  many  firms 
in  this  country,  at  considerable  expense,  installed  machinery  to  wash 
and  stem  the  currants,  packing  them  into  cartons,  in  which  condition 
the  consumer  demandea  them.  But  during  the  past  few  years  ship- 
pers of  currants  in  Greece  installed  cleaning  machines  of  English 
make  and  ship  currants  to  the  United  States  (in  cartons  and  bulk),  in 
a  cleaned  condition,  at  1  shilling  to  1  shilling  and  6  pence  per  112 
pounds  (equal  to  a  trifle  over  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  American 
weight)  over  the  cost  of  the  uncleaned  product;  and  as  the  cost  of 
cleaning  the  currants  and  packing  into  cartons  in  the  United  States 
is  three-fourths  cent  per  American  pound,  the  business  of  the  currant- 
cleaning  firms  in  Greece  has  steadily  increased  and  threatens  eventu- 
ally to  crowd  out  the  currant-cleaning  industry  in  this  country,  for 
it  IS  simply  a  question  of  tlie  difference  in  labor ;  and  if  the  business 
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of  cleaning  currants  is  to  be  saved  to  American  labor,  an  extra  duty 
should  be  levied  on  currants  imported  in  a  cleaned  and  stemmed 
condition,  whether  imported  in  cartons  or  in  bulk,  this  difference 
amounting  to,  as  we  have  explained  above,  one-half  cent  per  pound 
American  weight.  - 

Raisins. — The  present  duty  of  2^  cents  is,  in  our  judgment,  higher 
than  necessary  by  one-half  cent  to  1  cent  per  pouna,  and  still  afford 
ample  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  American  grower. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  raisins  produced  in  this  country  consists  of 
muscatel  (or  muscat)  raisins;  these  raisins  during  the  early  life  of 
the  industry  reached  the  consumer  in  original  condition,  i.  e.,  con- 
taining the  seeds,  which  the  consumer  extracted  either  by  hand  or 
with  the  aid  of  small  hand  machines;  but  of  recent  years  power 
raisin-seeding  machines  were  so  i>erfected  that  they  have  been  the 
means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  muscat  raisins  enormously, 
giving  the  consumers  large  raisins  with  seeds  extracted  and  ready  for 
use. 

These  machines  have  not  been  used  successfully  with  foreign  raisins, 
for  in  connection  with  the  machines  a  process  consisting  of  heating 
the  raisins  at  a  high  temper^-ture  was  used  that  preserves  not  only  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  fruit  for  many  months  after  seeding,  but  pre- 
vents the  raisins  from  becoming  dry  and  sugar  coated,  which  gives  the 
raisins  the  appearance  of  being  old.  This  preservation  of  the  nat- 
ural color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  could  not  be  accomplished  with 
foreign  raisins,  the  principal  variety  of  which  is  the  Valencia  raisin 
of  Spain,  and  which  was,  before  the  perfection  of  processing  the 
raisins  before  seeding,  the  principal  competitor  of  American  muscatel 
raisins ;  for  example,  during  the  season  1907,  when  the  stock  of  1906 
crop  of  California  muscatel  raisins  was  exhausted  and  prices  ad- 
vanced to  a  high  figure  and  the  crop  of  1907  could  not  be  harvested, 
seeded,  packed,  and  received  by  eastern  consumers  until  well  into 
October,  large  quantities  of  Spanish  Valencia  raisins  were  imported 
and  seeded  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  raisins  before  the  new 
crop  of  California  muscatels  was  ready  for  shipmAit,  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  Spanish  Valencia  raisins  were  processed  in  the 
usual  manner,  they  soon  became  dry,  hard,  and  coated  with  sugar 
and  so  unsightly  that  the  seeders  suffered  losses  by  reason  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  seeded  raisins,  and  our  own  experience  was  such  that  we 
could  not  be  induced  to  again  undertake  to  seed  Spanish  Valencia 
raisins  and  place  them  upon  the  market;  so  that,  in  our  judgment, 
even  without  any  duty  on  raisins,  California  loose  muscatels  could  be 
sold  profitably  in  a  seeded  condition  as  against  the  Spanish  Valencia 
raisins.  The  muscatel  raisins,  known  as  Slalaga  (Spain)  raisins,  are 
in  such  demand,  packed  loose,  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  that  they 
rarely  find  their  way  to  the  United  States,  even  when  values  here  rufe 
abnormally  high. 

We  believe  that  the  duty  on  raisins  should  be  not  over  1^  cents  per 
pound. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  communication. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  a.  Higgins  &  Co. 
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DEXTRIN. 

STEIN,  HIBSH  &  CO.,  NEW  TORE  CITT,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ASK 
FOK  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTT  ON  DEXTRIN. 

New  York  City,  358  Washington  Street. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  are  manufacturers  of  dextrin  in 
the  East  and  West,  being  pioneers  in  the  western  dextrin  manufac- 
ture. We  respectfully  submit  for  your  kind  and  earnest  considera- 
tion a  few  facts,  which  will  illustrate  to  you  the  necessity  of  the 
retention  of  duty  on  dextrin  in  order  to  enable  the  manufacturers 
of  this  article  in  the  United  States  to  continue  their  business.  If  the 
duty  on  this  article  is  removed,  it  will  mean  the  immediate  closing  of 
at  least  12  factories,  with  invested  capital  of  considerable  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  present  duty  on  dextrin  is  2  cents  per  pound.  This  has  not 
prevented  its  being  imported  in  large  quantities,  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  European  manufacturers. 

The  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imported 
dextrin  is  potato  starch,  which  is  produced  in  England,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Holland  vastly  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 
Labor  on  farms  in  Europe  is  much  cheaper  than  here,  the  wages  in 
Germany  for  common  labor  being  2  to  3  marks,  equal  to  48  to  72 
cents,^  per  day,  while  here  the  lowest  wages  are  from  $1.60  to  $2  per 
day;  in  Austria,  1  florin  to  1^  florins  per  day,  equal  to  40  to  60  cents; 
in  France,  2  to  3  francs,  equal  to  38  to  57  cents,  per  day.  European 
factory  wages  show  about  the  same  diflferences,  compared  with  the 
wages  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pay.  On 
skilled  labor  we  are  here  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  long-established  fact  that  there  is  a  vast 
diflference  in  the  quality  of  European  and  American  potatoes,  so  that 
the  European  potato  yields  20  per  cent  starch,  equal  to  12  pounds  per 
bushel,  wnile  the  American  potato  yields  but  8  to  9  pounds,  and  only 
on  rare  occasions  from  selected  stock  close  to  10  pounds. 

The  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  food  in  Europe  enables 
the  manufacturers  there  to  utilize  the  offal,  especially  as  tne  supply 
of  potatoes  is  so  abundant  that  the  working  season  there  lasts  aoout 
eight  months,  enabling  them  to  finish  the  process  of  fattening  cattle. 
By  reason  of  the  insufficient  supply  of  potatoes,  and  the  resulting 
high  prices  thereof,  the  American  working  season  is  short,  lasting 
only  while  the  potatoes  are  brought  from  the  field  to  the  factories, 
and,  with  the  accumulation  of  potatoes  at  the  factory,  altogether  lasts 
only  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  which  makes  the 
period  of  fattening  cattle  too  short  and  uncertain,  and  as  the  offal 
can  not  be  utilized  otherwise  it  is  wasted. 

Freight  rates  from  European  ports  to  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  like 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  are  about  10  to  12 
English  shillings  per  gross  ton,  equal  to  10  or  12  cents  per  100  pounds, 
while  inland  freight  rates  to  the  same  seaboards,  if  shipped  from  the 
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States  where  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch  is  established,  if  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  20  to  30  cents;  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
points,  where  most  of  the  manufacturing  is  done  by  reason  of  the 
most  abundant  supply  of  potatoes,  30  to  35  cents  per  100  pounds :  and 
from  Colorado  points,  50  to  65  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  opposition  to  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  dextrine  does  not 
emanate  from  the  consumers  of  dextrine,  because  they  are  being  sup- 

Elied  with  it  now  cheaper  than  they  were  even  in  the  remote  past, 
efore  import  duties  were  imposed  by  the  United  States.  In  former 
years  the  importers  of  dextrine  managed  to  monopolize  the  business 
and  controlled  prices,  so  that  imported  dextrine  was  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  6  to  10  cents  per  pound.  The  present  price  of  potato 
dextrine  is  about  5  cents  per  pound,  and  during  several  years  when 
the  potato  crop  was  large,  permitting  potatoes  to  be  sold  cheap, 
potato  dextrine  sold  as  low  as  4  to  4^  cents  per  pound.  Thus  the 
American  manufacturer  produced  a  supply  of  potato  dextrine  which 
broke  the  monopoly  of  the  importers  of  dextrine.  This  explains  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  importers,  who  alone  are  bringing  all 
influence  to  bear  in  favor  of  reduction  in  the  duty  on  dextrine, 
because  they  know  that  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  dextrine  will 
be  fatal  to  the  manufacture  of  dextrine  in  the  United  States,  and 
again  enable  these  importers  to  monopolize  the  business  by  import- 
ing cheaper  than  can  be  manufactured  here,  and  again  surrender 
almost  complete  control  of  the  dextrine  business  of  the  United  States 
to  the  European  manufacturers  of  dextrine  and  their  American  rep- 
resentatives. They  have  nothing  to  lose,  as  they  have  no  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  dextrin  has  been  greatly  handi- 
capped in  competing  against  the  great  and  numerous  advantages  of 
the  European  manufacturers,  but  found  some  relief  in  utilizing  com. 
as  a  raw  material  for  dextrin.  Corn,  however,  produces  only  an 
inferior  quality  of  dextrin,  which  of  necessity  must  be  sold  at  a 
correspondingly  cheap  price.  With  the  advantages  of  this  cheap 
price  it  has  been  possible  to  utilize  it  for  certain  kinds  of  industrial 
purposes,  for  sizing  and  finishing  in  the  textile  industry,  in  varnisE 
and  paint  manufacture,  in  wood  finishing,  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  oilcloths,  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  and  other 
preparations  of  interior  decorations,  like  plaster  castings,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  and  paper  products,  ana  numerous  other  industries, 
as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  paste. 

A  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  dextrine  would  flood  this  country 
with  the  cheap  European  article  and  kindred  still  cheaper  prepara- 
tions that  would  make  it  impossible  to  manufacture  even  corn  dextrin 
in  the  United  States. 

The  unavoidable  destruction  of  the  dextrin  industry  would,  by 
the  reduction  of  duty,  deprive  the  many  other  industries  that  are 
now  depending  upon  it  of  a  cheaper  material.  It  would  also  deprive 
the  great  number  of  laborers  and  artisans  and  mechanics  tliat  are 
now  employed  here  in  its  manufacture  of  their  useful  and  profitable 
employment.  It  will  also  work  a  hardship  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, where  many  locations  that  have  no  railroad  facilities  are  now 
utilizing  potatoes  by  bringing  them  to  factories  when  they  could  not 
utilize  them  otherwise,  as  it  is  too  costly  to  transport  by  teams  a  great 
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distance.  The  home  consumption  of  com  and  potatoes  in  factories 
benefits  farmers  and  their  employees  and  great  numbers  of  workmen 
in  factories. 

The  dextrin  manufacture,  under  the  many  disadvantages  it  must 
contend  against,  brings  but  small  returns  upon  the  investments,  es- 
pecially as  this  manufacture  is  hazardous.  By  reason  of  the  high 
temperature  employed  explosions  and  fires  are  frequent  occurrences. 
During  the  present  year  two  factories  were  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  your  careful  consideration  of  this  subject 
will  convince  you  that  the  present  duty  on  dextrin  is  not  oppressive; 
that  it  is  not  only  fair  and  reasonable,  but  is  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  dextrm  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stein,  Hirsh  &  C!o., 
New  York  City;  Chicago^  III. 


DRIED  CURRANTS. 

THE  W.  H.  MABVIir  COMPANY,  TJBBANA,  OHIO,  ASK  FBEE  ADMIS- 
SION FOR  DRIED  CTTRRANTS,  AND  A  DUTT  ON  CLEANED  CUR- 
RANTS. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  November  25,  1908. 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  discuss  the  duty  now  paid  on  dried  cur- 
rants raised  in  Greece  and  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  the 
first  place,  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  this  duty,  ana,  in  the 
second  place,  as  to  having  a  duty  placed  upon  cleaned  dried  currants, 
which  are  put  up  in  packages  ready  for  use. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  Act  currants  were  imported  free  of  duty. 
That  law  levied  a  duty  of  1^^  cents  per  pound. 

The  Wilson  law  assessed  the  same  amount,  and  the  Dingley  law 
levied  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

These  import  duties  were  no  doubt  placed  upon  currants  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  and  as  a  protection  to  the  dried  fruit 
mdustry  of  California  in  its  infancy  at  the  time  the  duties  were  first 
levied  upon  currants. 

We  submit  to  you  that  2  cents  per  pound  duty  is  equivalent  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  from  50  to  90  per  cent  and  that  such  a  duty  on 
an  article  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  is  ex- 
cessive. 

We  submit  to  you  that  the  California  dried-fruit  business  is  no 
longer  in  its  infancy,  but  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  development. 

We  submit  that  the  duties  upon  dried  fruits  have  made  oppor- 
tunities for  associations  of  growers  and  dealers,  which  have  dictated 
prices  and  forced  extortion  from  the  consumers  of  California  dried 
fruits. 

We  submit  the  fact  that  California  has  been  unable  to  raise  dried 
currants  and  that  in  Greece  is  found  the  only  soil  in  which  these 
currants  can  be  successfully  raised. 

We  submit  that  dried  currants  are  used  almost  entirely  by  people 
of  small  means  and  that  the  duty  is  a  hardship  upon  them,  and  tnat 
this  duty  is  levied  upon  an  article  which  has  not  been  and  will  not  be 
raised  in  this  country. 
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In  the  second  place  we  think  a  duty  should  be  levied  upon  cleaned 
dried  currants.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  present  law  between 
dried  currants  and  cleaned  dried  currants. 

Dried  currants  in  their  original  condition  come  to  this  country 
generally  in  barrels,  and  each  currant  has  a  small  stem  on  it  and  a 
great  deal  of  dirt  and  sand  are  mixed  with  the  currants.  A  process 
of  cleaning  these  currants  and  putting  them  up  in  packages  has  been 
developed,  and  they  are  sold  now  altogether  cleaned  and  in  cartons. 
The  cleaning  process  gives  labor  to  men  who  are  paid  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  day. 

The  cartons  are  made  by  printers  who  pay  American  wages,  and 
the  cardboard  is  made  in  Ainerican  mills.  The  cases  are  made  by 
American  box  factories,  and  the  lumber  used  comes  from  American 
timber. 

Unfortunately  for  American  industry  the  Greeks  are  developing  the 
cleaning  business,  and  now  a  great  many  currants  are  being  shipped 
to  this  country  already  cleaned  by  Greek  labor,  packed  in  cartons 
and  cases  made  in  Greece. 

We  are  informed  that  Greek  labor  can  be  had  for  25  cents  per  day. 

Finally,  we  ask  the  members  of  jrour  committee  to  consider  the 
above,  and,  if  consistent  with  your  views,  to  recommend  the  importa- 
tion of  dried  currants  free  of  duty,  and  the  placing  of  one-half 
of  a  cent  a  pound  duty  upon  cleaned  currants. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

The  W.  H.  Marvin  Co., 
Gleaned  Currants  and  Condensed  Mince-Meat, 


DRIED  EGGS. 

THE  H.  J.  KEITH  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  SUBMITS  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  DRIEB  EGOS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  72  South  Market  Street. 

CJOMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Statement  supplementary  to  hearing  November  19. 
1908,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives : 

Our  drying  and  freezing  of  eggs  preserve  but  do  not  transform 
them.  They  keep  good  eggs  good,  but  do  not  make  bad  eggs  good. 
Therefore  we  pack  three  gi'ades  of  eggs  for  cooking  and  one  for 
tanning.     Also,  there  are  some  eggs  we  dump. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  our  own  and  other  dried  eggs,  their 
value  for  food  purposes,  their  fitness  for  making  omelets,  etc.,  I  refer 
to  the  Paymaster-General  of  the  Navy  and  to  Paymaster  Dyer,  who 
has  had  the  matter  particularly  in  charge.  I  refer  to  tests  made  this 
year  at  the  naval  cooking  school  at  Newj^ort,  R.  I.,  and  to  the  use  of 
dried  eggs  on  the  battle-ship  fleet.  The  fleet  has  been  supplied  with 
"  Truegg,"  a  dry-egg  powder,  made  by  the  Merrill  Soule  Company, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  refer  to  the  booklet,  Keith's  Dried  Egg  and  Frozen  Canned 
Egg,  dated  May,  1908,  and  to  the  affidavit  oi  G.  C.  Bowman,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Seymour  Packing  Company,  dated  November  27,  1908, 
as  to  chemical  composition  of  egg,  number  of  eggs  used  to  pix)duce  a 

Sound  of  dried  whole  egg,  kinds  of  eggs  used,  cost  of  same,  and  sun- 
ry  other  matters.  I  refer  to  market  reports  as  showing  different 
kinds  of  shell  eggs  used  for  food  and  differences  in  market  value  of 
these  kinds.  I  refer  also  to  common  knowledge  that  not  all  shell 
eggs  sold  for  food  are  equally  fresh  or  eood,  and  to  the  fact  that 
retailers  conmxonly  offer  two  or  more  kinds  or  qualities  at  differing 
prices. 

All  these  kinds  and  qualities  of  shell  eggs  bear  the  specific  duty  of 
5  cents  a  dozen.  I  respectfully  submit  the  proposition  that  4^  cents 
a  pound  on  bulk  (uncondensed)  eggs  and  15  cents  a  pound  on  dried 
eggs  of  all  kinds,  including  dried  whole  egg,  dried  yolk,  and  dried 
white  (also  called  albumen),  whether  intended  or  used  for  food  or 
for  tanning,  or  any  other  purpose,  are  proper  duties,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

Fifteen  cents  a  pound  is  certainly  not  too  much  on  dried  white  (or 
albumen),  since  it  takes  about  7  pounds  of  natural  egg  white  to  pro- 
duce 1  pound  of  dried  albumen,  and  if  the  egg  consisted  of  wnite 
alone  it  would  take  about  6  dozen  eggs  to  pr^uce  a  pound  of  dry 
product.  . 

Fifteen  cents  a  pound  is  correct  as  applied  tx>  dried  whole  egg,  as 
shown  by  affidavit  of  G.  C.  Bowman. 

Fifteen  cents  a  pound  should  be  applied  to  dried  yolk,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  by  physical  appearance  from  dried  whole 
egg,  and  whole  egg  is  regillarly  quoted  and  sold  as  yolk  by  many 
dealers,  especially  to  tanners,  who  commonly  attach  little  or  no  value 
to  the  white  accompanying  the  yolk.  The  so-called  "  yolk,"  both  bulk 
and  dried,  always  contains  some  white,  it  being  impracticable  in 
commercial  work  to  separate  the  white  completely  from  the  yolk. 
Some  tanners  use  for  some  purposes  perfectly  fresh,  sound  table- 
grade  eggs,  both  bulk  and  dried.  We  ourselves  have  sold  and  are 
still  selhng  table-grade  yolk  to  tanners.  We  see  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  even  the  best  dried  whole  egg  or  dried  yolk  may  not  be  declared 
as  "  dried  yolk  used  chiefly  for  tanning,"  or  specifically  as  "  tanners' 
dried  yolk,"  and  then  sold  and  used  for  food. 

Moreover,  the  tanners'  dried  yolk  regularly  sold  by  us,  some  of 
which  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  yolk  than  does  the  dried  whole 
egg  and  some  of  which  is  dried  whole  egg,  does  not  differ  in  phys- 
ical appearance  from  table  grades  of  dried  egg  and  dried  yolk,  though 
it  does  differ  by  reason  of  being  musty  and  of  containing  eggs  poorer 
in  quality  than  we  use  in  any  of  our  cooking  grades.  The  quantity 
of  eggs  produced  in  the  United  States  that  should,  in  my  judgment, 
not  be  sold  for  food  is  greatly  in  excess  of  tanners'  needs  and  of  all 
demands  for  other  than  food  purposes.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  not  all  shell  eggs  sold  for  food  are  good  and  palat- 
able. I  believe  the  sale  of  bad  eggs  for  food  is  not  a  menace  to  the 
public  health,  for  I  believe  that  in  the  processes  of  decay  eggs  become 
repulsive  before  they  become  unwholesome,  but  their  sale  is  a  fraud 
on  the  public  which  would  be  lessened  in  extent  if  the  demand  for 
domestic  eggs  by  tanners  were  increased. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  on  dried  eggs  must,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to 
evasion  of  the  duty  by  bringing  in  the  eggs  as  tanners^  stock ;  and  if 
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this  can  not  be  made  to  serve  in  all  cases,  the  tendency  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  must  be  to  encourage  importation  of  poor  eggs  having 
a  low  value,  which  would  then  be  offered  for  food. 

We  have  asked  no  protection  for  the  manufacturing  part  of  our 
business,  but  only  that  the  producers  of  eggs  be  protected  by  a  spe- 
cific dutjr  on  eggs  broken  out  from  the  shell,  equivalent  to  and  con- 
sistent with  the  specific  duty  on  shell  eggs.  We  believe  this  will  let 
us  live,  but  that  it  is  not  more  than  our  business  needs.  We  are  told 
that  dirty  shelled  fresh  hens'  eggs  can  be  bought  in  large  quantities 
in  Russia  at  an  average  price  of  5  cents  per  dozen.  Jewish  labor  is 
abundant  in  the  great  egg-producing  districts  of  Russia.  I  have  for 
ears  employed  Russian  Jews  in  this  country  as  handlers  of  ecrgs,  and 
lave  found  them  to  be  of  the  highest  efficient  and  intelligence. 
They  can  be  hired  in  Russia  for  a  small  fraction  oi  what  we  pay  them 
in  the  United  States.  We  invite  comparison  of  our  costs,  enhanced 
by  a  specific  duty  on  the  eggs  we  break,  with  Russian  costs. 

That  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  of  4i  cents  a  pound  on  bulk 
(or  condensed)  eggs,  broken  out  from  the  shell,  frozen  or  otherwise, 
whether  for  tannmg,  food,  or  any  other  purpose,  I  submit  without 
further  argument. 

There  is  domestic  competition  in  the  production  of  both  dried  and 
frozen  eggs.  This  competition  is  increasing.  It  is  already  sufficient 
to  hold  our  net  margin  of  profit  to  a  very  small  percentage. 

We  operate  under  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  pure-food  of- 
ficials. This  we  deem  a  necessary  protection  to  our  business  and  de- 
sirable for  the  public,  as  insuring  cleanly  sanitary  factory  conditions 
and  the  use  of  eggs  right  in  quality  and  condition.  This  supervision 
can  evidently  be  applied  more  advantageously  to  the  factory  and  raw 
material  than  to  tne  finished  product.  If  the  eggs  are  produced 
abroad,  can  this  supervision  be  had  in  the  United  States,  except  over 
the  finished  products? 

The  H.  J.  Keith  Company's  apparatus,  processes,  and  product, 
also  those  of  its  leading  competitor,  have  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  eighteen  months.  We  believe  the  dried-egg  business 
has  possibilities  of  great  development  and  is  worthy  of  your  serious 
consideration.  It  opens  up  means  of  effective  competition  with 
domestic  egg  producers  by  importation  of  foreign  egg  products. 

H.  J.  KErTH, 
Treasurer  of  the  H.  J.  Keith  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 


Statement  of  coat  and  weights  of  eggs  broken  out  during  part  of  year  1908  ly 
the  Seymour  Paeking  Company,  Topcka,  Kans, 


Date. 


Pozon 
broken. 


4  weeks  ending  April  17 |  88.0.^5 

4  weeks  iMiding  May  15 20(), 95.^ 

6  weeks  ending  June  19 i  211,695 

4  weeks  ending  July  17 i  247,470 

4  week>  ending  August  14 |  264, 030 

4  weeks  ending  September  11 2M),  140 

4  weeks  ending  October  10 i  89, 970 


Total '  1,347.315 

I 


Cost. 


Average 
per  dozen 


828.52  I 
595.97  I 
427.74 
•2:i6.66 
080.73  I 
617.59  , 
485. 10  I 


€0.1063 
.1124 
,1107 
.11 
.1177 
.1424 
.1276 


160,272.31 


Pounds. 


96,610 
224,528 
239,210 
275,064 
291.496 
279,189 

99.260 


1189     1,506,356 


Arerage 
per  dosen. 


1.1<S 
1.117 
1.12J 
1.111 
L104 
l.llf 
1.108 


1.117 
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STATEMENT   OF   DRIED   PBODUCT  DERIVED   FBOIC    RAW    WHOLE  EGO. 

328,001  pounds  of  raw  material  produced  04,748  pounds  of  dried  product,  or 
the  dried  product  was  28.8  per  cent  of  tbe  raw  material  used. 

828,001  pounds  of  raw  material  at  1.117  pounds  to  a  dozen  Is  204,518  dozen. 

204,518  dozen  eggs  produced  04,748  pounds  of  dried  material,  or  It  took 
8J.  dozen  whole  eggs  to  make  1  pound  of  dried. 

EXPLANATORY  8TATE1CENT. 

The  yield  per  dozen  is  slightly  reduced  by  the*throwlng  away  of  some  eggs 
that  when  broken  are  found  unfit  for  use.  Except  in  early  spring,  the  eggs 
are  lighted  before  being  broken,  but  the  lighting  test  does  not  detect  nil  the 
bad  eggs;  also  some  eggs  that  appear  under  the  light  test  to  be  suitable  for 
food  are,  when  broken,  found  suitable  for  our  tannera*  grade  only.  The  weight 
of  the  tanners'  eggs  is  included  above.  Producers  bring  in  some  stale  and 
bad  eggs,  the  percentage  of  these  being  greatest  in  hot  weather  and  late  in 
the  packing  season.  It  is  for  our  interest  to  obtain  eggs  in  the  freshest  and 
best  condition  possible,  and  to  dry  them  as  quickly  as  practicable,  for  the  sake 
of  both  quality  and  yield,  and  to  lessen  carrying  charges.  Nearly  all  our 
drying  Is  done  between  April  1  and  October  1  of  each  year. 

We  use  for  drying  purposes  chiefly  fresh  checked  and  dirty-shelled  eggs 
of  the  best  quality  obtainable;  that  is,  eggs  having  defective  shells,  but  no  other 
defects.  These  we  can  buy  at  less  prices  than  eggs  of  no  better  quality,  but 
having  sound  and  clean  shells.  Checks  and  dirties  are  recognized  market 
grades.    Both  are  quoted  and  sold  In  the  shell  for  food  purposes. 

Most  of  the  eggs  broken  by  us  for  drying  are  used  In  mixtures  of  yolk  and 
whole  egg.  Our  "dried  product  derived  from  raw  whole  egg"  was  therefore 
In  the  period  covered  above  only  04,748  pounds. 

Our  figures  show  that  the  duty  on  bulk  eggs,  such  as  frozen  eggs  in  cans, 
not  dried  or  condensed,  to  be  consistent  with  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  dozen  on 
shell  eggs,  should  be  about  4^  cents  a  pound. 

Eggs  that  have  become  noticeably  offensive,  as  a  result  of  decomposition, 
are  not  saved  by  us  for  tanning  purposes,  but  are  dumped.  For  cooking  pur- 
poses we  dry  three  grades  of  eggs  separately,  thus  producing  three  grades  of 
dried  product  suitable  for  food.  These  equal  in  freshness  and  wholesomeness 
market  grades  of  shell  eggs  quoted  and  sold  for  food.  Among  the  market 
shell  eggs  there  are  usually  some  bad  ones,  and  others  Inferior  to  the  grade  in 
which  they  are  quoted;  whereas  in  our  dried  and  frozen  eggs  all  are  of  the 
grade  quoted,  the  bad  and  the  inferior  eggs  being  detected  and  rejected  in  the 
breaking,  which  Is  done  by  hand,  one  egg  at  a  time. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  correct. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  Bowman, 

President  of  the  Seymour  Packing  Company, 

Signed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  for  and  in  the  county  of 
Shawnee,  State  of  Kansas,  this  27th  day  of  November,  IOCS. 

[L.8.]  (Signed)  Ralph  B.  Bollican, 

Notary  Public 

My  commission  expires  February  21,  1012. 


SUFFLEHEirrAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BAKERS'  EGO 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  RELATIVE  TO  DRIEB  EGOS. 

New  York  City,  December  5, 1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Our  sole  desire  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  incon- 
sistency in  the  present  application  of  the  tariff  on  eggs  in  the  shell  and 
eggs  in  other  lorms,  and  to  request,  in  the  name  or  consistency  and 
justice,  that  the  said  application  of  the  tariff  be  made  regular  and 
uniform.    In  accordance  with  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897  there  is  a 
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specific  tariff  on  eggs  in  the  shell  of  5  cents  per  dozen ;  there  is  also  a 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  liquid  egg  yolks  and  there  is  a 
tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  dried  egg  albumen.  On  the  so-called 
"  tanner's  yolk  "  there  is  no  tariff,  and  dried  whole  eggs  are  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  tariff  schedule.  Dried  whole  eggs,  dried  rolks, 
and  dried  whites  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  shell  eggs  in  dirferent 
form.  Therefore  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  basic  tariff  of  5  cents 
per  dozen  on  eggs  in  the  shell  should  be  consistently  applied  on  ^ggs 
m  the  other  forms  already  mentioned. 

WHAT  ARE  DRIED  EGOS  AND  HOW  ARE  THEY  USED? 

At  the  hearing  on  November  19  we  found,  as  we  expected  to  find, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  knew  very  little  of  this  com- 
paratively new  but  veiy  important  industry.  The  impression  seemed 
to  prevail  that  eggs  dried  were  necessarily  stale  eggs.  Since  that 
hearing  a  New  York  paper  editorially  condemned  eggs  in  "pow- 
dered "  form  and  misrepresented  us  to  the  extent  of  stating  that  we 
had  admitted  our  product  to  be  made  of  "  stale  "  eggs  when  we  were 
questioned  by  members  of  your  committee.  The  attitude  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  and  some  part  of  the  public  press  is  easily 
understood  if  we  stop  to  consider  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  dried- 
eg^  industry,  and  we  think  it  fitting  to  provide  this  knowledge  at  this 
pomt  for  your  information,  so  that  you  might  more  fully  understand 
the  industry  as  it  was  in  its  incipiency.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  eggs  were  dried  by  different  methods  for  at  least  a  hundred  years 
previous  to  the  time  that  this  country  became  interested.  In  additioa 
to  this,  there  were  compounded  many  articles  termed  "egg  substi- 
tutes." None  of  them  was  ever  as  satisfactory  or  as  good  as  eggs  in 
the  shell,  and  many  of  them  were  so  inferior  that  the  consumers,  after 
being  prevailed  upon  to  try  various  brands,  became  convinced  of  their 
inferiority,  and  as  a  result  a  prejudice  against  all  articles  of  the  kind 
took  deep  root  and  has  existed  for  many  years.  Another  and  per- 
haps a  more  important  reason  for  the  prejudice  against  dried  egg  is 
that  the  public  is  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  thinking  of  eggs  in  the 
shell  that  the  same  eggs  in  another  form  are  naturally  strange  and 
suspicious.  When  people  are  accustomed  to  one  form  ox  food  through 
its  use  by  generation  after  generation,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  same  food 
in  an  entirely  different  form.  This  explains  the  prejudice,  but  it  can 
not  in  any  sense  be  considered  an  argument  against  eggs  in  the  dried 
form. 

The  desirability,  as  a  commercial  proposition,  of  preserving  eggs 
in  some  form  has  been  an  important  problem  to  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumers  as  long  as  eggs  have  been  a  commercial  commodity. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  hens  do  not  lay  regularly,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  localities.  For  a  very  few  months  the  hens  produce  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  eggs  than  is  consumed,  and  the  surplus 
must  be  reserved  for  use  during  the  balance  of  the  year  when  the  hens 
do  not  produce.  Hence  the  desirability  of  preservmg  successfully  all 
eggs  that  can  not  be  immediately  consumed.  Our  process  of  drying 
eggs  is  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  and  the  wonderful  success 
of  dried  eggs  within  the  last  five  years  proves  conclusively  that  the 
consumer  recognizes  the  value  of  what  has  been  accomplished.    We 
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buy  the  eggs  fresh,  remove  them  from  the  shell,  and  by  a  patented 
process  evaporate  about  95  per  cent  of  the  moisture.  This  leaves  the 
egg  substance  in  a  dry,  flaky  form.  In  order  to  use  it  the  consumer 
merely  dissolves  this  substance  in  about  the  same  quantity  of  water 
that  has  been  evaporated  from  it  and  he  then  uses  it  just  as  he  would 
the  eggs  broken  from  the  shell.  Eggs  in  this  form  are  stored  at 
about  twenty  times  less  than  the  cost  to  store  eggs  in  the  shell,  and 
we  are  thus  able  to  save  this  for  the  consumer.  In  addition  to  this 
great  advantage  the  consumer  is  absolutely  assured  of  uniformity  of 
quality  and  economy. 

Another  great  problem  with  egg  producers  and  consumers  has  been 
to  devise  some  means  of  reducing  the  heavy  freight  charges  caused 
by  the  amount  of  space  required  to  transport  a  case  contaming  only 
30  dozen  eggs  over  a  long  distance  in  a  freight  car.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  these  charges  are  necessarily  very  high  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  eggs  per  dozen.  Speaking  approximately,  1  barrel  of 
dried  egg  contains  26  cases  of  shell  eggs  m  the  dried  form,  and  it  costs 
about  $2.20  to  ship  this  packa^  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  New  York 
City,  for  instance.    To  ship  the  same  amount  of  eggs  in  the  shell  and 

Sacked  in  cases  mentioned  above  it  would  cost  about  $15  for  the  same 
istance.  These  figures  are  nearly  correct,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
perfectly  plain  to  you  that  we  have  also  solved  the  problem  of  saving 
ireight  charges  for  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  eggs. 

Realizing  the  great  commercial  possibilities  that  lay  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems,  problems  which  involved  the  product  of  the 
ffreat  American  hen,  a  product  which  each  year  amounts  to  more  in 
dollars  and  cents  in  the  United  States  than  the  meat  and  wheat  bills 
combined,  Americans  set  to  work  to  dry  eggs  successfully,  having 
conceived  the  idea  from  the  old-time  products  already  mentioned, 
and  the  result  is  that  they  have  removed  all  the  difficutlies  which 
formerly  beset  the  baker  and  the  housewife. 

QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY. 

Desiccated  egg  is  sold  to  almost  every  bakery  in  the  United  States 
where  the  consumption  of  eggs  is  an  item  of  great  expense,  and  re- 
cently it  has  been  supplied  m  small  lots  to  hotel  keepers,  boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  housewives.  In  almost  all  cases  it  has  been  found 
more  advantageous  for  use  the  year  round  than  shell  eggs.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  predict  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  it  wiU  be  used 
generally. 

Desiccated  egg,  if  made  of  good  material  and  properly  processed, 
is  perfectly  wholesome,  clean,  sweet,  and  soluble.  No  preservatives 
are  used,  and  as  an  article  of  food  it  is  superior  to  the  average  eg^ 
that  are  purchased  in  the  shell;  that  is,  averaged  the  year  around. 
The  United  States  Government  has  given  it  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
Indeed  the  sailors  on  our  warships  preferred  dried  egg  to  the  shell 
eggs  that  were  purchased  for  them  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
cruise  around  the  world.  Every  ship  in  the  fleet  was  supplied  with 
dried  egg  after  the  government  experts  had  tested  same  thoroughly 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  best  form  of  egg  for  the  purpose.  The 
services  of  the  most  eminent  food  authorities  in  the  country  have 
been  employed,  and  they  unreservedly  declare  egg  in  this  form  to 
be  all  that  we  have  herein  described.    It  is  infinitely  superior  to  a 
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large  amount  of  the  eggs  in  the  shell  in  liquid  form  and  most  brands 
of  frozen  eggs  that  are  used  in  New  York  City  for  baking  purposes. 
The  requirements  of  the  pure-food  law  of  1906  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  there  is  no  reason  why  dried  egg  should  not  be  made  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  law.  Inspection 
of  the  goods  or  any  investigation  of  the  subject  that  the  state  or 
federal  authorities  may  care  to  make  is  sincerely  invited. 

We  believe  these  statements  are  sufficient  to  convince  you  of  the 
absolute  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  desiccated  eggs  when  properly 
prepared;  we  also  believe  that  these  facts  will  convince  you  of  the 
importance  and  the  possibilities  of  this  industry  and  that  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  should  be^  encouraged  by  a  consistent  tariff 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  whose  citizens  have  spared 
neither  labor  nor  expense  to  have  the  credit  of  making  dried  egg  a 
success  belong  to  American  and  Americans. 

There  are  probably  20  concerns  in  the  United  States  drying  eggs 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the 
industry  is  only  in  the  first  stages  of  development  in  this  country,  but 
its  great  success  indicates  its  importance  and  its  possibilities.  For 
these  reasons  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  prot^ted  as  an  infant 
industry.  Even  at  this  primary  stage  of  its  development  the  number 
of  concerns  already  in  the  business  in  this  country  makes  competition 
very  severe,  and  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  for  us  to  make  even  a 
nominal  profit.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  make  yearly  profits 
uniform,  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  egg  market  during  the 
time  that  we  are  able  to  gather  the  great  bulk  of  our  raw  material 
Our  point  is  that  the  bed  this  new  industry  has  provided  for  us  is  not 
an  easy  one  for  the  American  manufacturer,  and  it  seems  obvious  that 
we  already  have  enough  to  contend  with  without  the  difficulties  that 
foreign  competition  would  bring.  We  especially  call  your  attention 
to  the  fragility  of  shell  eggs,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  foreign  producer  to  compete  with  our  farmers  in  the  sheU-^g 
business.  The  fragility  of  the  shell  egg  therefore  protects  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  country  to  a  great  extent,  whereas  eggs  m  the  dried  lorm 
are  easily  handled  with  perfect  safety  and  keep  indefinitely,  so  that 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  desiccated  egg  can  compete  with  the 
American  manufacturer  without  the  difficulties  which  oeset  the  for- 
eign producer  of  shell  eggs.  On  this  account  it  would  seem  that 
desiccated  egg  in  this  country  is  entitled  to  protection  even  more  than 
eggs  in  the  5ielL  In  addition  to  this,  the  American  laborer  is  in- 
volved, because  desiccated  eggs  would  come  principally  from  China 
and  Russia,  where  labor  costs  so  much  less  than  in  this  country.  We 
simply  can  not  compete  with  the  labor  that  is  used  in  the  countries 
mentioned,  nor  can  we  compete  with  the  correspondingly  low  prices 
of  raw  materials  in  those  countries. 

There  is  another  point  that  we  especially  desire  to  bring  to  your 
attention.  If  the  tariff  on  all  forms  is  not  made  consistent  with  the 
tariff  on  shell  eggs,  the  result  must  eventually  be  that  China  and 
Russia  will  pour  large  quantities  of  desiccated  eggs  into  this  country, 
and  this  will  be  brought  in  competition  with  the  shell  eggs  of  this 
country,  and  the  result  must  be  a  dangerous  cut  in  the  price  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  able  to  secure  for  their  shell  eggs.  Thus 
it  is  plain  that  a  consistent  application  of  the  tariff  on  shell  eggs  to 
all  other  forms  of  eggs  will  eventually  be  just  as  necessary  to  the 
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farmer's  protection  as  the  present  tariff  on  shell  eggs  is  necessary 
to  his  protection  to-day.  We  admit  that  the  industry  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  we  insist  that  its  remarkable  growth  and  success  make 
it  imperative  for  the  United  States  Government  to  anticipate  its 
development  and  take  time  by  the  forelock. 

This  company  has  an  output  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  dried  egg  each  year.  The  raw  material  required 
lo  produce  this  amount  is  about  2,270,000  dozen  eggs.  The  business 
is  comparatively  new,  and  we  can  not  tell  you  what  the  entire  output 
in  this  country  is;  but  you  will  note  from  these  figures  that  the 
business  of  drying  eggs  is  no  small  matter  in  a  commercial  sense. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  is  imported  into  this  country,  but  we 
do  know  that  even  the  present  amount  imported  would  seriously 
menace  our  business  if  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  were  to  copy  our 
patents  and  use  machines  like  ours  and  then  send  an  article  into  this 
country  as  ffood  as  that  which  we  produce  in  America.  The  quantity 
of  imported  egg  would  soon  be  enormous  if  the  Russians,  Chinese, 
and  others  utilize  our  process,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  indus- 
tiy  in  this  country  would  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  months.  To 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  need  give  only  one  instance. 
A  bakers'  supply  jobber  in  New  York  City  offered  Russian  dried  egg 
last  spring  to  one  of  our  customers  at  40  cents  delivered  in  smaU 
quantities.  We  succeeded  in  securing  this  customer's  contract  at  52 
cents  per  pound  onl}*  because  our  quality  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Russian  egg  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  if  the  Russian  egg  was 
equal  to  ours  in  point  of  quality  the  jobber  would  have  secured  the 
contract.  At  the  52-cent  price,  our  profit  was  less  than  2  cents  per 
pound,  whereas  the  profit  to  the  jobber  must  have  been  large.  He  can 
afford  to  pay  the  producer  the  price,  pav  all  freight  charges,  and 
divide  the  profit  with  his  salesmen.  This  demonstrates  how  much 
cheaper  it  is  to  purchase  raw  material  in  Russia  and  China  and  how 
much  cheaper  it  is  to  secure  labor  there  to  handle  the  raw  material. 

Now,  right  at  this  point  we  can  best  illustrate  the  present  incon- 
sistency of  the  tariff  and  the  resulting  injustice  to  the  dried-egg 
manufacturers  of  this  country.  The  specific  tariff  of  5  cents  per 
dozen  on  shell  eggs  protects  the  farmer — the  producer — of  this 
country,  and  enables  him  to  charge  us,  the  manufacturer,  a  high  and 

Srofitable  price  for  the  raw  material,  but  the  absence  of  tariff  on 
ried  eggs  enables  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  greatly  undersell  us 
on  eggs  in  the  dried  form  in  our  own  country.  Thus  the  manu- 
facturer of  dried  eggs  in  this  country  receives  absolutely  no  protec- 
tion from  the  tariff  on  shell  eggs,  vet  that  tariff  enables  the  farmer 
to  force  us  to  pay  high  prices.  A\^e  do  not  want  the  tariff  on  shell 
eggs  removed,  because  we  are  glad  to  have  this  Government  protect 
the  American  producer.  Our  stand  is  that  the  manufacturer  to 
whom  the  j)roducer  sells  his  raw  material  shall  also  be  protected  by  a 
tariff  on  eggs  in  all  forms,  which  is  consistent  with  the  specific  tariff 
on  eggs  in  the  shell.  In  addition  to  this,  we  think  there  should  l)e  a 
tariff  of  one-half  cent  per  dozen  as  a  special  manufacturers'  protec- 
tion. We  ask  this  because  of  the  high  freight  rates  and  high  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country. 
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The  grade  of  raw  material  used  in  this  country  is  very  superior 
to  what  we  have  seen  from  other  countries  and,  as  we  have  just  said, 
the  price  of  labor  is  much  higher.  We  believe  that  the  present  size 
and  importance  of  this  industry  in  this  country  makes  it  incumbent 
on  the  United  States  Government  to  carefully  investigate  the  quality 

'  of  the  imported  article  and  to  establish  standards  of  quality  of  dried 

^  €ggs  in  this  country. 

Our  egg  breaking  and  drying  records  show  that  it  takes  about  3.1 

'dozen  eggii  to  make  1  pound  of  dried  eggs.  We  are  j>erfectly  will- 
ing to  produce  these  records  if  you  so  desire.    Thus,  if  the  specific 

'  tariif  on  shell  eggs  is  5  cents  per  dozen,  a  consistent  tariflF  on  eggs  in 
the  dried  form  would  be  three  and  one-tenth  times  5  cents  on  each 
pound  of  dried  egg.  We  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  tariff  on  dried  eggs 
is  made  a  specific  tariff,  consistent  with  the  tariff  on  shell  eggs,  on 
the  basis  of  3  dozen  shell  eggs  to  the  pQund  of  dried  egg.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  think  there  ?hould  be  one-half  cent  per  dozen  as  a  protec- 
-tion  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 

YOLK. 

Yolk  is  never  absolutely  pure;  it  can  only  be  commercially  pure. 
Some  of  the  white  is  sure  to  remain  with  the  yolk  when  the  separa- 
tion is  made.  In  order  to  show  what  a  consistent  tariff  on  dried  yolk 
would  be,  we  will  use  a  crate  containing  30  dozen  eggs  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  figure.  This  crate  would  yield  about  33^  pounds  of  liquid 
whole  egg  broken  from  the  shell  and  this  amount  dried  would  pro- 
duce about  10  pounds  of  dried  whole  egg — these  figures  are  appron- 
mate,  but  nearly  correct.  The  same  amount  of  broken-out  liquid 
yolk — 33i  pounds — would  yield  about  17  pounds  of  dried  liquid 
yolk.  Thus  the  tariff  on  yolk,  strictly  speaking,  and  assuming  that 
United  States  inspectors  proved  it  to  be  yolk  and  not  the  whole  egg 
merely  branded  yolk,  should  be  about  40  per  cent  less  per  pound  than 
the  tariff  on  whole  eggs,  or  9  cents  per  pound.  Owing  to  the  proba- 
bility of  w^hole  egg  bemg  sent  into  this  country  as  yolk  so  as  to  cheat 
the  Government  out  of  the  tariff  on  whole  egg,  we  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  tariff  on  dried  yolk  be  made  the  same  as  that  on  whole 
'  dried  egg.  Only  an  egg  expert  can  tell  the  dried  volk  from  the  dried 
whole  egg^  and  this  would  probably  result  in  all  whole  egg  being 
sent  into  this  country  branded  as  yolk.  These  figures  make  it  very 
evident  that  the  present  tariff  on  dried  jolk  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  thoroughly  inconsistent  and  insufficient  in  its  relation  to  the  spe- 
<iific  tariff  of  5  cents  per  dozen  on  shell  eggs. 

tanner's  yolk. 

Tanner's  yolk  is  free  of  tariff.  We  suspect  that  a  lot  of  this  so- 
called  "  tanner's  "  yolk  is  sold  to  consumers  other  than  tanners.  But 
assuming  that  it  is  sold  to  tanners  exclusively,  this  absence  of  tariff  is 
unfair  to  the  American  producer,  because  the  foreign  producer 
utilizes  the  same  cheap  labor,  etc.,  in  handling  e^gs  of  this  character 
as  he  does  in  handling  the  best  ^ades.  In  this  country  there  are 
necessarily  quantities  of  eggs  which  are  unfit  for  food,  and  these 
are  sold  to  tanners.  Why  should  not  Americans  in  this  branch  of  the 
business  be  protected?     In  presenting  the  matter  of  tanner's  yolk 
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we  simply  present  a  phase  of  the  tariff  question  which  involves  an 
important  feature  of  tne  egg  business  in  this  country. 

DRIED  AliBUMEN. 

The  present  tariff  on  dried  albumen,  or  dried  effg  whites,  is  3  cents 
per  pound.  This  tariff  is  most  inconsistent  of  all.  It  takes  about  7 
dozen  eggs  to  make  1  pound  of  dried  albumen,  hence  the  tariff  to  be 
consistent  would  be  seven  times  the  tariff  on  shell  eggs,  which  is  6 
cents,  or  35  cents  per  pound  on  dried  whites.  Owing  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  high  price  of  raw  material  in 
this  country,  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  albumen, 
and  the  business  is  already  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  that  we  are  not  particularly  insistent  that  the  tariff 
be  consistently  applied  in  the  case  of  albumen.  But  if  we  ever  desire 
to  go  into  the  business  of  drying  egg  albumen,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  so  unless  the  tariff  on  eggs  was  consistently  applied. 

SUMMARY. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  present  specific  tariff  on  eggs  in 
the  shell  be  consistently  applied  to  all  forms  of  eggs  as  enumerated 
herein.  We  believe  the  suoject,  being  comparatively  new  in  its  pres- 
ent successful  form,  is  not  properly  understood  by  your  honorable 
conmiittee,  and  we  consider  it  our  duty  as  citizens  to  bring  the  matter 
to  your  attention.  We  furthermore  believe  that  the  present  applica- 
tion of  the  tariff  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  manufacturers  of  dried  egg 
in  this  country,  and  we  therefore  believe  ourselves  justified  in  making 
the  requests  contained  herein.  If  the  specific  tariff  on  shell  eggs  pro- 
tects the  producer  in  this  country,  why  should  it  not  be  made  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer  also? 

Finally,  we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion we,  as  Americans,  are  placed  in  bv  the  present  inconsistency  in 
the  application  of  the  tariff  on  eggs.  Our  patents  protect  us  as  pat- 
ents only  in  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  anyone  to 
copy  these  patents  and  use  our  process  in  other  countries.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  facts  we  have  given  regarding  the  tariff  and  the  price  of 
raw  material  and  labor  abroad,  you  will  readily  understand  that  it  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  us  to  desire  that  this  matter 
should  have  your  most  careful  attention.  We  have  not  filed  patents 
in  other  countries  for  the  simple  reason  that  anyone  in  those  coun- 
tries could  operate  the  process  under  cover  for  years  and  years  with- 
out discovery.  We  do  not  fear  this  so  much  in  this  country  because 
we  are  on  the  ground  and  would  probably  discover  the  then;  and  be- 
cause the  reputation  we  enjoy  here  enables  us  to  better  control  our 
trade.  Therefore  our  only  means  of  securing  justice  and  proper  pro- 
tection, of  the  industry  is  the  consistent  application  of  tne  tariff  as 
herein  described. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

National  Bakers'  Egg  Company, 
Alfred  V.  Harris,  Secretary. 
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E(KJ   grOTATIONS. 

BosTX)N,  Ma88.,  December  3. 190S. 
Clerk  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Reprefienfatires,  WaMn^to7i^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  find  one  copy  of  the  Producers'  Price  Current, 
of  New  York,  dated  April  9,  1908,  and  one  copy  dated  November 
28,  1908. 

We  wish  to  incorporate  into  the  record  the  egg  quotations  contained 
in  these  two  issues  of  the  Price  Current,  and  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  quotations  on  dirties  and  checks.  We  wish  also  to  state 
that  eggs  can  usually  be  bought  from  first  hands — at  country  points 
in  Kansas — at  least  4  cents  a  dozen  below  the  New  York  quotations. 
We  invite  vour  committee's  attention  to  the  wide  variation  in  the 
prices  of  dirferent  kinds  of  fresh  eggs  offered  for  food  purposes  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  practically  all  the  eggs  on  the  market  are 
fresh  and  good,  the  differences  in  prices  arising  principally  from 
differences  in  the  size  of  the  eggs  and  the  condition  of  the  shells. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  J.  Keith, 
T venturer  of  H,  J,  Keith  Co.^  72  South  Market  Street^ 

Boston^    Ma^H, 

KxniBiT  A. 

.Vnr    Yurk  MvrvautUv  Exchange  offiHal  quotatiotis,  April  9,  ]90S. 

Fresh  K»thered,  extras.  i>er  dozen IT 

Fresh  gathered,  storage,  packed  tirsts  to  extra  firsts lit  6/17 

Fresh  gathered,  extra  firsts 15i<^ln3 

Fresh  gathereil.  firsts 14\(n\^ 

Fresh  gathereil,  seconds IS^faUk 

Fresh  gathered,  thirds 13  (^13* 

Dirties,  fresh  gathered,  No.  1 14 

Dirties,  fresh  gathered,  No.  2 13  (&13i 

Checlcs,  fresh  gathered 10  Crtl3 

Duck  eggs,  seconds 26 

Duck  eggs,  seconds 20  @23 

Goose  eggs,  per  dozen 55  (§65 

\nr   York  MrrcftutUr  Ervhangv,  ofjinal  quotatwns,  yovemher  28,  ti^OS. 

Fresh  gathereil,  extras,  per  dozen 3S 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts 34  r</35 

Fresh  gathered,  seconds 30  ^32 

Fresh  gathered,  thirds 25  rri'JS 

Dirties,  No.  1 23  C«24 

Dirties.  No.  2 10  022 

Dirties,  Inferior 14  r<ilS 

Che(?k8,  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime 19  (<i21 

Checks,  inferior 14  C«1T 

Refrigerator,  firsts,  charges  paid  for  season 26  <Jj20} 

Refrigerator,  firsts,  on  dock 25H72<3 

Refrigerator,  swonds,  charges  paid  for  season 25  fa25i 

Refrigerator,  seconds,  on  dock 24  025 

Refrigerator,  thirds 22i(&23* 

Limed,  firsts 24  (a24i 

Limed,  seconds 21l(a22\ 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER  BAKERS  URGES  THAT 
THERE  BE  NO  INCREASE  IN  DTTTY  ON  EGOS. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  27^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  The  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers  of  the 
United  States,  representing  every  baker  in  every  State  in  this  coun- 
try (excepting  three  States),  respectfully  protest  against  an  increase 
in  rates  of  duty  on  eggs. 

We  rather  favor  a  decrease,  so  that  in  the  future  the  likelihood  of 
cornering  the  egg  market  as  now  practiced  will  not  be  so  easy  to  ac- 
complish by  those  interested. 

We  trust  that  the  interests  of  the  bakers  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  the  largest  buyers  of  eggs,  will  be  protected  by  your  honorable 
committee,  and  we  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  and  lair  and  square 
dealing  as  an  organized  body  and  as  citizens  and  manufacturers. 
V  ery  respectfully,  yours, 

Simon  Hubig, 
President  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers. 


FREE  BARLEY. 

HENRY  V.  BURNS,  BUFFALO,  N.  T.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF 
IN  ADVOCACY  OF  REMOVING  DUTY  FROM  BARLEY. 

BuFFAiiO,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  190S. 

Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinr/ton^  D.  V. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  here  to-day  in  the  interest  of  the  Malt 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Buffalo,  an  organization  representing 
an  annual  malting  capacity  of  over  11,000,000  bushels  and  an  in- 
vested capital  in  plants  of  over  $6,000,000.  We  have  come  to  ask 
that  you  recommend  the  removal  of  the  present  prohibitive  duty  of 
30  cents  per  bushel  on  Canada  barley  and  place  it  on  the  "  free  list,'' 
and  while  here  as  representatives  of  the  association  named  above, 
we  feel  that  the  reasons  as  set  forth  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
malting  business  in  general.  We  make  this  request  as  a  relief  from 
the  unsatisfactory  and  improfitable  conditions  now  surrounding  the 
manufacturer  of  malt,  which  conditions  we  think  are  attributable  to 
the  prohibitive  duty  on  Canada  barley,  with  its  subsequent  results. 

Tne  growing  of  malting  barley  is  more  centralized,  perhaps,  than 
is  the  growing  of  any  other  cereal,  for  while  most  all  of  the  States 
produce  a  certain  amount  for  feeding  purposes,  the  principal  States 
producing  malting  barley  tributary'  to  the  territorj^  east  or  the  Mis- 
souri River  are  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas,  and 
there  is  no  section  that  has  developed  more  rapidly  and  extensively 
as  a  farming  countrv  during  the  past  few  years  than  the  States  named 
above,     fequal  also  in  growth  has  been  the  country  grain  elevator,  dot- 
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ting  each  station  along  the  main  line  and  branches  of  each  new  railroad 
as  soon  as  completed,  until  at  present  this  vast  territory  is  one  com- 
plete network  of  grain  elevators,  the  output  of  which  is  controlled 
almost  entirely  by  a  few  grain  or*elevator  companies  which,  if  not 
associated,  certainly  have  a  most  admirable  working  arrangement 
When  I  say  to  you  that  most  of  these  companies  number  their  ele- 
vators by  the  hundred,  you  will  recognize  at  once  what  an  opportunity 
exists  at  all  times  to  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  barley  by  a  simple 
manipulation  of  shipments,  for  if  a  higher  market  is  desired,  a  hold- 
ing back  of  shipments  and  a  consequent  falling  off  of  receipts  at  the 
prmcipal  markets  makes  this  result  possible;  or  if,  on  the  contrary, 
a  lower  market  is  desired  (with  a  view  of  replenishing  depleted  stocks 
from  the  farmers  at  lower  values),  liberal  shipments  from  country 
points,  with  a  following  increase  in  shipments  at  the  same  principal 
markets,  will  have  this  effect. 

The  position  of  these  countrv  elevators  has  been  materially  strength- 
ened bv  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  the  so-called  "  grain  track 
buyer  "  of  a  few  years  ago,  for  where  is  the  farmer  who  will  resort  to 
the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  unloading  his  barley  into  the  car  by 
shovel  when,  without  removing  from  his  seat,  he  can  drive  upon  the 
elevator  scales,  with  their  connecting  grain  receivers,  and  by  the 
simple  pulling  of  a  lever  have  his  gram  elevated  to  the  shipping  bin 
while  he  waits?  Against  such  competition  as  this  the  track  grain 
buyer  had  no  show,  until  at  the  present  time  he  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
with  the  result  that  the  elevator  man  is  left  in  complete  control. 

As  an  evidence  that  this  statement  is  no  mere  conjecture,  I  would 
like  to  state  the  conditions  surrounding  the  barley  crop  of  1907-S, 
from  which  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions: 

The  government  estimate  of  this  crop,  in  round  numbers,  was 
154,000,000  bushels;  one  of  the  largest  crops  harvested  since  18GC. 
The  normal  price  of  barley  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  52  cents  at  lake  ports,  but  during  thi^^ 
period  the  grain  track  buyer  was  in  evidence  and  the  barley  territory 
open  to  all  competitors.  Last  year,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
"  bumper  crop,"  the  price  on  barley  was  steadily  increased  in  jump? 
of  3  and  5  cents  at  a  time,  until  the  record  price  of  $1.15  per  bushel 
was  paid  at  lake  ports  and  the  threat  of  ''  dollar  fifty  barley  "  would 
certainly  have  been  realized  had  it  not  been  for  one  fact  I  have 
said  that  all  the  States  growing  barley  tributary  to  eastern  malting 
were  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas.  This  territory 
was  familiar  ground  to  the  elevator  companies  and  it  had  been  thor- 
oughly canvassed.  But  there  is  a  State  to  our  extreme  west,  Cali- 
fornia by  name,  which  for  years  past  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
barley-producing  States  in  the  Union.  Owing  to  the  extreme  high 
freight  rates  to  eastern  markets  this  State  had  been  exporting  it^ 
barley,  so  its  importance  had  been  overlooked.  But  the  aealers  out 
there  were  watching  their  opportunity,  and  one  day,  when  the  price 
had  been  advanced  to  about  the  dollar  mark,  which  figure  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  pay  the  high  overland  rates  to  eastern  markets, 
a  shipment  of  California  barley  appeared  on  our  market  and  vra? 
sold  something  under  the  then  prevailing  price.  This  shipment  was 
followed  by  more  and  still  more,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  bar- 
ley toward"^"  normal  prices,"  until  finally  6,000,000  bushels,  estimated, 
were  loaded  in  eastern  malt  houses,  with  the  result  that  from  $1.1'^ 
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barley  on  this  same  crop  sold  later  at  53  cents,  Buffalo,  and  thousands^ 
of  dollars  were  lost  as  a  consequence.  Who  were  the  losers  ?  The  men 
who  were  forced  to  buy  their  raw  material  at  fictitious  prices  and  sell 
their  product  at  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  manufacture  of  malt  is  a  continual  process,  requiring  about 
ten  days  to  complete  what  we  term  "  one  piece."  The  best  results  are- 
obtained  during  the  winter  months.  Unlike  other  manufacturers,  we 
can  not  start  up  one  month  or  shut  down  another  awaiting  an  ex- 
pected drop  in  the  prices  of  material.  It  is  a  steady  grind  with  us^ 
night  men  taking  the  place  of  day  men,  week  days,  Sundays,  and 
holidays,  week  in  and  week  out.  During  our  season  there  can  be  no* 
let  up,  because  we  have  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  perishable 
property  constantly  in  process,  and  it  must  have  attention.  Barley  is 
our  raw  material.  We  do  not  produce  it;  we  have  to  buy  it  and  we 
have  to  buy  it  at  market  values,  be  they  high  or  low,  because  the  malt- 
ing months  are  limited  and  we  must  get  the  benefit  of  our  capacity 
during  our  season.  The  profit  on  malt  does  not  exceed  5  cents  per 
bushel,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  malsters  who  would  be  glad  to  con- 
tract their  entire  output  on  a  basis  of  3  cents  per  bushel. 

Now,  gentlemen,  on  this  small  profit,  how  can  we  manufacturers 
do  business  with  fluctuations  during  a  single  crop  ranging  from 
$1.15  to  53  cents  per  bushel  in  our  raw  material?  We  are  obliged 
to  sell  our  product  against  statistics,  the  Government  making 
monthly  estimates  on  the  yield  of  barley,  and  our  customers,  "  the 
consumers,"  base  their  values  on  the  government  reports,  comparing 
current  reports  with  those  of  previous  years.  They  see  no  just  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  asked  to  pay  higher  values  on  "  bumper 
crops  "  than  on  smaller  ones,  and  the  result  is  they  buy  from  hand  to 
mouth,  awaiting  the  drop  in  prices  which  they  feel  must  surely  come, 
and  we,  in  the  meantime,  are  forced  into  the  position  of  speculators 
by  filling  our  storage  with  a  manufactured  product,  which  we  hope 
will  be  wanted  later  at  a  price  that  will  show  a  profit  for  the  work 
performed.  This  surely  is  an  awful  state  of  affairs;  we  must  have- 
relief,  and  it  should  come  speedily  or  under  existing  conditions  the 
consequences  will  prove  most  serious  to  the  malting  industry  in  the 
near  tuture. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  ask  you  to  put  Canada  barley  on  the 
free  list,  believing  that  if  6,000,000  bushels  of  California  barley,  with 
its  contingent  high  freight  rates,  could  help  regulate  a  crop  of 
154,000,000  bushels,  what  a  moderator  would  Canada  prove,  witn  its 
10,000,000  bushels  lying  within  twelve  hours'  ride  of  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  malting  capacity  of  the  United  States.  There  can  follow 
no  embarrassment,  such  as  a  deficit  in  revenues,  because,  except  dur- 
ing the  boom  period  of  last  j^ear,  barley  has  paid  little  or  no  revenue 
into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Aside  from  this,  it  would  surely  raise  the  quality  of  our  future 
crops,  because  Canada,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  soil  and  careful 
husbandry,  produces  the  best  barley  grown  on  this  continent.  This 
statement  applies  particularly  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  our  western  barley  since  1890  warrants  the 
statement  that  during  this  period  there  has  been  no  perceptible  bet- 
terment in  anything  except  yield.  To  our  mind  this  condition  is 
explained  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  change  of  seed,  and 
year  after  year  our  American  farmer  has  been  forced  to  sow  and  har- 
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vest  from  practically  llie  same  barley.  The  quality  of  his  barley  has 
been  as  good  as  his  neighbor's,  and  that  beinc  his  standard,  he  has 
been  satisfied.  "  Progress ''  is  the  watchword  of  the  times.  Take 
off  your  prohibitive  duty  on  Canada  barley,  raise  the  standard  of 
our  farmer  from  that  of  his  ''  next  neighbor ''  to  the  ''  best  thai 
OTows/'  and  Canada's  boast  of  harvesting  the  best  of  barley  will  soon 
be  contested  by  the  American  farmer,  and  we  need  have  no  fears  as 
to  the  results. 

We  assume  that  the  present  high  duty  on  barley  was  made  pro- 
hibitive to  encourage  our  farmer  in  his  efforts  to  raise  this  grain, 
and  a  perusal  of  Bulletin  No.  59,  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  show,  we  think,  that  this  result  has  been 
realized  even  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  framers,  for  it  show-; 
that  from  a  total  barley  crop  of  67,11)8,344  bushels  in  1890  it  has  in- 
creased to  the  astounding  figures  of  178,91(5,484  bushels  in  1900.  As 
against  these  figures  the  American  farmer  need  have  no  fear  from 
an  importation  from  Canada  of  10,390,644  bushels,  that  being  the 
annual  number  of  bushels  imported  for  the  ten  years  previous  to 
1890.  On  the  wmtrary,  we  l^elieve  with  the  introduction  of  this 
superior  seed  the  changi*  of  conditions  will  be  all  in  his  favor,  so  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  the  present  tariff  has  performed  its  mission 
well  and  that  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  the  time  for  a 
change  has  come. 

Our  Government,  as  well  as  the  different  States,  is  spending  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  to  insure  purity  in  its  food  products.  The 
American  people  have  long  passed  the  *' good  enough''  milestone; 
what  they  demand  is  the  "  best.''  Should  this  not  apply  to  a  beverage 
entering  so  largely  in  the  family  consumption  as  beer?  Is  the  l)est 
any  too  good?  With  this  in  mind  I  leave  with  you  two  samples  of 
barley,  being  an  average  quality  of  Canada  and  Western.  They  are 
plainly  labeled,  although  this  is  an  unnecessary  precauti(m,  because 
even  were  you  laymen  you  could  readily  distinguish  them.  Now. 
assuming  that  some  of  you  occasionally  indulge  in  a  glass  of  this 
•*  family  beverage,"  I  would,  in  conclusion,  like  to  ask  which  of  these 
two  samples  would  you  prefer  should  be  used  in  making  the  malt 
from  whicli  your  beer  is  ma<le,  and  after  you  have  answered  thi*« 
query  I  would  re([uest  al>o  that  you  ask  youi'selves:  '"  Suppo^  I  wen* 
to  ask  the  same  question  of  the  millions  of  beer  drinkers  comprising 
the  American  people,  what  would  their  answer  be?  ■' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malt  MAXirAcn  hkrs  AssoriATiox  of  Hi'ffau>,  X.   Y., 
Bv  H.  V.  BiRNs. 


THE  BTTFFALO  (N.  Y.)  MALT  MANITFACTUREES'  ASSOCIATIOl?  SUB- 
MITS  BRIEF  ASKING  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  ^ARLEY. 

Committee  ox  Ways  axd  Meaxs, 

Gextlemex:  The  undersigned,  the  Malt  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Rutralo.  hereby  submits  the  following  statement 
in  support  of  its  recjuest  for  the  re[)eal  of  the  duty  on  barley,  levied 
and  imposed  under  the  tariff  laws. 
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The  tariff  law  of  March  3,  1883,  imposed  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
bushel  on  barley.  This  law  continued  until  the  enactment  of  the 
tariff  law  of  June  10,  1890,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  30  cents  per 
bushel  on  barley.  On  August  27,  1894,  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  was  imposed.  The  present  law  went  into  effect  July  24, 1897, 
under  which  30  cents  per  bushel  was  fixed  as  the  rate  of  duty. 

The  effect  of  this  rate  of  duty  has  been  to  almost  eliminate  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  barley.  It  practically  deprives  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  all  revenue.  From  the  year  1902  to  date,  at  the  close  of  the 
Government's  fiscal  year  the  annual  revenue  income  from  this  source 
has  varied  from  $17,224.41  in  that  year  to  $54,482.41  in  1908,  falling  as 
low  as  $3,544.50  at  the  close  of  the 'fiscal  year  1907.  Operating  under 
the  tariff  law  of  1883,  the  Government  received  in  1887,  $1,033,687.53: 
1888,  $1,082,058.65;  1889,  $1,130,692.52;  1890,  $1,115,132.10.  These 
figures  show  a  tremendous  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  present  tariff. 

As  already  stated,  the  duty  on  barley  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  of  1890,  known  as  the  ''  McKinley  Act,"  was  10  cents  per 
bushel.  This  rate  of  duty  was  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  tariff  commission  of  the  year  1883.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
this  commission  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  bar- 
ley, and  that  a  session  of  the  commission  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  it  l)eing  an  important  port  of  entry  for  Canadian  barley, 
and  that  some  of  the  best  informed  authorities  were  summoned  and 
consulted.  This  conmiission  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  duty  on  barley  from  15  to  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  same  was 
fixed  at  that  rate  accordingly. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  (1883),  and  in  reliance 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  thus  outlined, 
there  was  a  vast  increase  of  the  business  of  converting  Canadian  bar- 
ley into  malt.  Malting  plants  were  established  or  enlarged  in  many 
cities  of  the  State  of  Aew  York,  and  along  the  Canadian  frontier 
generally.  This  was  true  of  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Lyons,  Weedsport, 
Elmira,  Jordan,  Geneva,  Batavia,  Lockport,  Rondout,  I^  Roy,  Oneida, 
Watkins,  Manlius,  Albany;  and  generally  along  the  Erie  Canal 
millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  tlie  business,  and  it  was  reas<m- 
ably  profitable.  The  advantages  of  such  investments  and  the  prose- 
cution of  such  large  enterprises  were  naturally  shared  by  many  of 
our  citizens  in  addition  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
and  carrying  on  of  the  business.  This  included  grain  warehousing, 
transportation  by  lakes,  canals,  and  railroads,  thus  giving  employ- 
ment at  remunerative  wages  to  large  numbers  of  men  in  and  out  of 
the  industry. 

In  1890,  at  the  time  the  subject  of  the  tariff  was  being  considered 
by  Congress,  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  barley  was  opposed 
by  the  malting  interests  of  New  York  State  and  several  of  the  trade 
organizations  of  the  various  cities  in  that  State,  upon  the  grounds 
that  the  raising  of  the  duty  would  not  result  in  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  generally  and  would  be  an  actual  injury  to  the  farmer 
of  New  York  State,  and  at  the  same  time  would  inflict  irreparable 
loss  and  damage  to  the  vested  interests  and  business  of  the  equally 
worthy  American  citizen  already  established  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. 
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It  was  urged  that: 

First.  That  after  supplying  the  needs  of  the  maltsters  in  their 
demand  for  barley  a  large  amount  would  be  left  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers,  which  would  be  used  for  feeding  purposes.  In 
1888,  1889,  there  were  brewed  25,089,765  barrels  of  beer,  requiring 
about  40,000,000  bushels  of  barley.  It  was  estimated  that  of  this 
amount  there  were  10,000,000  bushels  imported  from  Canada  and 
8,000,000  bushels  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  36,000,000  bushels. 

This  entire  surplus,  excepting  a  small  portion  exported,  was  used 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  clami  made  was  that  "  the  value  of  this 
large  feedmg  surplus  determines  the  value  of  the  barley  used  for 
malting  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  law  in  the  mercantile  world.'' 
The  question  was  asked,  "  How  can  the  price  of  the  total  crop  be 
raised  by  simply  excluding  the  10,000,000  bushels  imported  from 
Canada?"  "  There  would  still  be  left  a  surplus  of  26,000,000  bushels 
for  feeding  purposes."  "The  truth  is,  that  the  price  of  Canadian 
barley  and  or  New  York  State  barley  in  the  markets  of  the  country 
is  determined  by  the  price  of  western  malt  in  those  markets.  A 
brewer  will  say  ^I  can  buy  western  barley  and  malt  at  such  a  price; 
for  Canadian  or  New  York  State  barley  malt,  if  of  a  better  quality. 
I  can  afford  to  pay  a  few  cents  more.' "" 

It  was  further  asserted  that,  "  The  increased  duty  proposed  would 
tend  to  drive  the  malting  business  from  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  East  generally  to  the  West,  where  barley  can  be  bought  cheaper. 
This  certainly  would  be  of  disadvantage  to  the  New  York  State 
farmers,  because  if  the  malting  interests  languish  and  die  out  in  the 
East,  who  will  be  their  customers  for  barley  ?  It  may  be  well  to  say 
that  the  eastern  malsters  consume  all  the  Canadian  and  New  York 
State  barley,  but  if  their  supply  of  Canada  barley  is  cut  off  they 
must  look  to  the  West  for  barley,  and  if  they  have  to  do  that  thev 
will  go  to  the  West  to  make  their  malt,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  b^ 
done  cheaper  near  the  base  of  supplies." 

Second.  As  regards  the  dama;2:c  that  would  be  done  to  the  malt- 
sters, grain  dealers,  common  carrier's,  and  commerce  of  Lake  Ontario. 
These  men  have,  under  the  offer  held  out  to  them  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  import  barley  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty, 
established  their  business  and  built  their  elevators,  malt  houses,  and 
grain  storehouses  at  points  favorably  situated  for  the  malting  and 
handling  of  Canadian  barley.  They  are  not  favorably  situated  for 
handling  or  malting  western  barley,  and  it  would  be  ruin  to  many 
of  them  if  the  duty  were  so  increased  as  to  render  it  a  prohibition 
measure,  which  would  be  the  result,  and  would  very  materially  injure 
the  commerce  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  value  of  this  10,000,000  busheli= 
Canadian  barley  is  nominally  55  cents  per  bushel,  or  $5,500,000,  40 
per  cent  of  which,  or  about  $2,700,000,  is  paid  by  the  shipper  for  duty 
and  carrying  expenses  to  put  the  barley  on  the  American  market. 
Of  this  amount  $1,000,000  goes  directly  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  balance  is  paid  to  American  ves- 
sel owners,  canal  boats,  railway  companies,  insurance  companies,  and 
the  thousands  of  laborers  who  are  engaged  in  transporting  grain  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

In  short,  we  can  see  no  good  that  can  result  to  iinyone  by  the  in- 
crease of  this  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  see  that  irreparable 
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loss  will  result  to  the  interests  and  holdings  of  many  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  predictions  so  made  have  come  true,  and  the  results  that  have 
followed  justified  the  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  tariff.  The 
theory  upon  which  the  duty  was  imposed  seems  to  have  been  the  idea 
of  benefiting  the  American  farmer.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  opponents 
of  the  tariff  on  barley  urged  that  it  would  not  benefit  the  American 
farmer  to  impose  the  prohibitive  duty.  It  has  not.  The  price  of 
barley  has  been  determmed  by  the  price  of  feeding  crain,  except  as 
the  product  has  been  monopolized,  as  hereinafter  shown,  which  of 
course  did  not  benefit  the  American  farmer.  The  Oswego  Board  of 
Trade,  under  date  of  January  4,  1897,  submitted  to  your  honorable 
committee  a  forceful  statement  of  its  reasons  in  opposition  to  the 
present  tariff,  and  upon  the  subject  of  benefiting  the  American  farm- 
ers by  this  prohibitive  duty  it  said : 

While  it  is  our  opinion  that  benefits  to  be  conferred  uiK)n  citizens  engaged  in 
one  calling  should  never  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  injury  to  be  inflicted  upon 
others,  we  beg  to  say  that  even  that  reason  in  this  case  is  entirely  (uitalde  the 
pale  of  all  the  evidence  In  the  premises.  It  was  alleged  that  the  prohi!>itive  duty 
would  benefit  the  American  farmer ;  that  he  would  command,  in  consequence,  a 
higher  price  for  his  barley.  The  facts  and  the  developments  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  prohibitive  duty  show  conclusively  that  no  such  result  has  followed. 

Prices  of  American-grown  barley  have  never  before  been  so  low  since  the 
enactment  of  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty.  The  reports  of  the  various  markets 
in  this  country  prove  this  assertion  to  be  true  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
and  in  order  that  evidence  may  accompany  assertion  we  give  figures  tabulated 
from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  reports  for  the  yer.rs  1890,  1S91,  1892,  1893,  1894, 
and  1S95,  which  are  indicative  of  other  markets  for  barley  as  well  as  the 
market  of  Chicago.  The  prices  of  No.  2  barlej* — the  standard  grade  of  Chi- 
cago— for  the  years  name<l  were  as  follows,  viz :  In  1890  the  average  price  for 
October  was  70  cents ;  for  November,  78  cents ;  f(»r  December  no  quotations  are 
given  for  Xo.  2,  but  the  next  lower  grades  averaged  about  70  cents,  etpial  to  78 
cents  for  No.  2.  In  1891  the  prices  for  October  were  62  cents ;  for  November,  62 
cents;  for  December,  62  cents.  In  1892.  for  October,  65*  cents;  for  November, 
68i  cents;  and  for  December,  70  cents.  In  1893,  for  October,  56  cents;  for 
November,  54  cents ;  and  for  December,  50  cents.  In  1894,  for  October,  54  cents ; 
for  November,  55  cents;  and  for  December,  54  cents.  In  1895,  for  October,  41 
cents;  for  November.  40  cents;  and  for  December,  38J  cents,  thus  showing  a 
steadily  declining  tendency,  and  an  average  decline  in  1895  of  fully  50  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  values  of  1890.  The  reports  of  1896  are  not  yet 
published,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  given  to  the  public  they  will 
show  even  lower  prices  than  the  years  cited. 

We  wish  to  add  to  the  foregoing  that  the  prices  of  barley  to  the 
^Vmerican  farmer  from  1870  to  1880  averaged  66  cents  per  bushel. 
In  1890  it  was  62  cents  per  bushel.  In  1900  it  was  40  cents  per 
bushel.    In  1905  it  was  42  cents  per  bushel. 

This  prohibitive  duty  not  having  l^enefited  the  American  farmer, 
what  has  the  result  been?    As  predicted  in  1890,  it  has  had  the  result. 

First.  Of  depriving  the  (Tovernment  of  needed  revenue. 

Second.  With  but  few  exceptions  it  has  driven  the  maltsters  of 
New  York  State  out  of  business. 

Third.  It  has  deprived  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  of  profit- 
able markets  for  their  barley,  and  as  a  consequence  very  little  barley 
is  now  raised  by  them. 

Fourth.  It  deprives  the  remaining  maltsters  and  their  customers 
of  the  use  of  the  New  York  state  and  Canadian  barley,  desired  and 
specially  adapted  for  special  classes  or  a  superior  grade  of  beer,  the 
Canadian  and  New  York  state  barley  producing  a  better  flavor  and 
quality  of  beer. 
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Fifth.  It  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  country  eleratoi^ 
in  the  West,  where  barley  is  kept  and  held  and  the  price  is  fixed  to 
suit  the  owner  of  these  elevators. 

To  show  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive,  in  addition  to  the  figures 
already  given  we  submit  the  following  data  on  the  subject : 


Year. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Duties 
received. 


Year. 


I( 


I  CerUsper^ 

!«•> !  {^ 

1892 i  80 

1893 :  30 

1894 !  30 

i«» I  {'^ 

1896 1  a30 

1897 1  aSO 

i»» '  {'^ 


$405,684.81 

276,825.77 

700,231.85 

534,242,68 

258,625.03 

24.00 

265,515.36 

93,667.23 

116,477.94 

958.20 

31,289.42 


1899, 
1900, 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Duties 
receiTcd. 


Oentsper^ 
buthel. 
30 
30  ' 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


SSS.096.10 
48.484.15 
58,496.04 
17,224  41 
17.897.00 
26,476.3: 
28,754.7:^ 
5.979.07 
S,M4.» 
54.482.41 


a  Per  cent. 


This  shows  that  the  first  of  the  above  conclusions  has  been  proven. 

The  effect  on  the  maltster  of  New  York  State  and  portions  of 
the  East  has  been  with  but  little  exception,  ruinous,  as  can  be  clearly 
shown.  At  all  of  the  numerous  places  hereinbefore  mentioned  ex- 
cepting possibly  one,  the  business  of  malting  barley  has  been  practi- 
cally destroyed.  Inquiry  of  these  various  localities  will  demonstrate 
this  to  be  the  fact.  The  reasons  urged  in  opposition  at  the  time  to 
the  present  rate  of  tariff  are  as  forceful  now  as  then,  and  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  should  be  considered  sufficient  to  estabUsh 
the  justice  of  the  present  demand.  These  plants  were  located  on 
the  northern  frontier  for  the  reason  that  they  were  near  their  base 
of  supplies.  It  was  and  is  unjust  discrimination  against  established 
business  interests  to  take  away  their  supply  of  raw  material,  as 
stated  by  the  Oswego  Board  of  Trade  on  the  occasion  already  re- 
ferred to,  ''  the  only  reliance  for  a  supply  of  raw  material  was  taken 
away  from  them."  That  reliance  has  been  as  effectually  placed  \ye- 
yond  their  reach  by  the  enactment  of  prohibitive  duties  as  if  an 
embargo  had  been  laid  upon  all  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  business  of  malting  barley  can  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out water  or  heat,  nor  can  it  be  carried  on  without  the  practicability 
of  procuring  the  raw  material  at  as  cheap  a  cost  relatively  as  others 
engaged  in  the  same  business  can  procure  it.  And  right  at  this  point 
we  may  say  the  great  wrong  of  the  legislation  of  1890  was  inflicted. 
It  was  this  prohibitive  exclusion  of  supplies  that  disturbed  existing 
conditions,  conditions  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  in  close  al- 
liance, if  they  were  not  in  fact  in  themselves,  in  the  nature  of  what 
are  termed  vested  rights. 

It  was  an  inflicted  wrong,  because  existing  conditions  when  the 
legislation  referred  to  was  enacted  afforded  ample  supplies  of  Canada 
barley,  and  the  radically  changed  rate  of  duty  checked  further  iin- 
portation  of  them.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  prohibitive 
duty  on  the  Canada  product  compelled  the  maltsters  on  the  northern 
frontier  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  supplies  of  barley.  They  could 
not  move  their  plants  to  other  fields  of  production,  and  were  there- 
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fore  compelled  to  transport  the  products  of  other  localities  to  their 
plants.  This,  unfortunately,  they  could  not  do  at  a  low  enough  cost 
to  compete  successfully  with  other  maltsters,  whose  malt  houses,  as 
well  as  their  own,  had'l)een  located  at  the  time  they  were  constructed 
at  points  of  barley  production  or  importation  with  a  view  to  con- 
venience of  its  supply.  The  region  of  country  producing  barley  in 
the  State  of  New  York  is  well  supplied  with  malt  houses  where  bar- 
ley is  procurable  without  cost  of  transportation.  The  same  condi- 
tions also  prevail,  but  in  less  degree,  at  the  AVest.  Consequently  the 
use  of  New  York  State  barley  or  western  barley  by  maltsters  whose 
plants'  are  located  on  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  New  York  entails 
an  added  cost  of  transportation  equal  to  a  fair  profit  for  transacting 
the  business  as  compared  with  those  more  fortunately  located — ^those 
whose  supplies  have  not  been  interrupted  by  any  act  of  legislation. 
Such  evidence  of  the  hardship  of  this  legislation  must  be  convincing 
to  practical  men,  and  especially  if  the  inadequate  excuse  of  benefiting 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens,  whether  farmers  or  others,  can  not  be 
cited  in  justification. 

The  second  proposition,  that  it  has  driven  the  malsters  of  New 
York  State  in  most  instances  out  of  business,  will  not  be  disputed,  and 
the  injurious  effect  on  their  business  as  a  direct  result  of  the  tariff 
complained  of  seems  established. 

As  to  the  third  proposition,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  malster  of  New  York  necessarily  damages  the  farm- 
ers of  that  State,  inasmuch  as  their  best  and  nearest  customers  have 
been  driven  out  of  business  and  they  are  unable  to  transport  their 
barley  to  the  West  at  a  reasonable  profit.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  New 
York  barley  can  be  found  in  the  market,  and  the  malting  of  barley 
grown  in  this  State  has  practically  ceased. 

That  Canadian  barley  produces  a  better  flavor  and  quality  of  beer 
for  special  uses  can  be  substantiated  by  inquiry  of  the  leading  export 
brewers  of  the  country.  If  that  phase  of  the  cjuestion  is  denied,  the 
undersigned  association  will  furnish  the  required  proof  to  substan- 
tiate its  assertion. 

The  fifth  proposition  above  mentioned  may  be  explained  by  saying 
that  the  barley  of  this  country  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  States  ot 
Wisconsin,  Minnasota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa.  The  bar- 
lev  crop,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  of  those  States  is  controlled  by  about  ten 
of  the  largest  ^in  shippers  of  the  West.  At  a  favorable  period 
these  western  shippers  purchase  barley  from  the  farmers,  and  store  it 
in  their  country  elevators,  filling  them  to  their  capacity,  and  thus  are 
able  to  control  among  themselves  the  price  of  barley.  They  determine 
when  and  to  whom  they  will  sell,  and  fix  prices  at  will.  During  the 
current  year  the  price' of  barley  went  as  high  as  $1.15  per  bushel. 
This  was  due  solely  to  the  control  of  the  output  by  the  elevator  and 
not  to  a  scarcity  or  failure  of  the  crop.  The  prices  are  always  fluctu- 
ating; and  owing  to  the  character  of  the  business  of  malting,  serious 
losses  are  frequently  met  with  as  a  result  of  this. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  takes  from  two  to  six  weeks  to 
convert  barley  into  malt  and  have  it  properly  matured  for  brewing 
purposes.  Malt  is  usually  prepared  in  the  winter  season  and  held 
from  four  to  six  months  on  an  average.    Thus  with  the  market  price 
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of  barley  constantly  changing  and  a  narrow  margin  of  profit,  it  is 
easily  understood  why  such  conditions  have  been  and  are  proving 
disastrous  to  the  business  we  represent. 

Statistics  of  the  Government  show  that  none  except  Canadian 
barley  is  or  has  been  imported  into  this  country  in  any  appreciable 
quantities.  We  are  therefore  confined  lo  the  question  of  what  efifect, 
if  any,  the  removal  of  the  government  tariff  or  duty  would  have  upon 
the  domestic  production  or  the  price  thereof.  We  think  we  have 
shown  that  the  American  farmer  himself  does  not  now  receive  any 
more  for  his  product  than  he  did  at  any  previous  time  under  any 
tariff  regulation  of  the  Government  during  the  years  mentioned. 
In  fact,  he  receives  less  for  product.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  no  time,  even 
under  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  the  Government  ever  imposed,  Cana- 
dian barley  was  ever  put  on  the  American  market  in  such  quantities 
as  to  injuriously  affect  the  price  of  the  domestic  product.  In  the  years 
following  1883  to  1890,  under  a  tariff  of  10  cents  pjer  bushel,  the  largest 
total  importation  was  11,306,925.25  bushels.  This  was  the  year  1889. 
The  domestic  production  for  the  same  year  was  78,332,976.  Under 
the  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  levied  by  the  law  of  1894  the  im- 
portation was  as  follows : 

Years.  Bushels. 

^^^ {lIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIZIIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  2. 074,  076 

1896 826, 017 

1897 1, 254, 96S.  78 

The  domestic  production  for  these  same  years  being  as  follows: 

Years.  Bushels. 

1895 87,  072.  744 

3896 69, 695,  223 

1897 06, 685, 127 

As  above  stated,  during  these  various  years  the  prices  averaged 
from  1890  to  1900  at  62  cents  per  bushel,  and  later  in  1900  at  40  cents, 
and  in  1905  it  was  42  cents  per  bushel. 

The  area  from  which  suitable  Canadian  barley  for  the  uses  of 
maltsters  is  produced  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of 
country.  The  importation  has  never  been  in  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tities as  to  materially  affect  the  price  of  barley.  This  even  under  the 
lowest  tariff.  The  demand  for  it  will  necessarily  be  largely  confined 
to  a  limited  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  principally  it  will  be 
New  York  State.  The  rates  of  transportation  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  determining  this  result. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  ask  that  tariff  on  barley  be  removed 
entirely  and  the  same  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  in  order  that  the 
industry  we  represent  may  be  revived  and  we  may  be  enabled  to 
continue  our  business. 

We  therefore  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  trust  that  you  may  take  favorable  action  upon  our  request 
Very  respectfully. 

The  Malt  Manufacturers'  Association, 
By  Joseph  Kam,  President. 

Henry  G.  Schaefer,  Secretary, 

December  2,  1908. 
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BEIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  C.  H.  M'LAXrOHLIN,  OF  BTJFFALO,  N.  Y., 
SXTPPOBTINO  COin!£irriON  OF  MALT  MANTTFACTUBEES'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  2,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  In  support  of  the  request  of  the  Malt  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Buffalo,  that  the  existing  tax  of  30  cents  per  bushel 
on  barley  imported  into  the  United  States  be  removed,  it  is  but  fair 
to  the  committee,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  state  that  we  are  actuated 
only  by  the  motive  to  restore  an  industry  which  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  excessive  duty  was  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  New  York.  Since  the  McKinley  law,  enacted  in  1894,  and  later 
the  Dingley  law  of  1897,  imposing  a  prohibitive  tax  on  barley  from 
Canada,  the  chief  source  formerly  for  foreign  barley,  the  malting 
industry  of  New  York  has  been  severely  crippled,  compelling  a  large 
number  of  plants,  representing  immense  investments,  to  cease  opera- 
tions and  others  to  be  operated  under, most  adverse  conditions. 

It  can  not  be  contended  that  the  present  tax  should  be  continued  as 
a  means  to  produce  revenue,  for  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
its  effect  has  been  to  deprive  the  Government  of  a  source  of  revenue 
which  under  the  former  and  more  reasonable  tax  was  most  profitable. 
It  can  not  be  contended  that  the  tax  should  be  continued  to  protect 
the  American  farmer,  as  its  influence  or  effect  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  our  increased  production,  and  as  affecting  the  price  of  this  com- 
modity, reports  indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1907,  the 
price  of  barley  was  higher  under  the  tariffs  of  1883  and  prior  thereto 
than  since  the  imposition  of  the  present  duty. 

The  present  d\iij  on  barley  is  prohibitive  and  has  proven  disas- 
trous to  the  malt  industry  in  New  York  and  the  northern  frontier. 
The  consequent  loss  of  a  local  market  has  discouraged  the  production 
of  barley  for  malting  purposes  in  New  York  and  adjoining  States 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  grow  this  grain  of  a 
quality  sufficient  for  use  to  blend  with  the  superior  grade  of  Canadian 
barley. 

Having  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  for  many  years 
at  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Attica  under  the  existing  tariff  as 
well  as  the  measures  preceding  it,  I  am  firm  in  the  conviction  that  if 
the  eastern  maltster  is  enabled  to  secure  Canadian  barley  the  malt 
industry  in  the  East  and  the  farmer  will  derive  equal  and  mutual 
benefits,  such  as  obtained  prior  to  1890.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
provisions  to  be  adopted  under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills  my- 
self and  colleagues  urged  with  all  the  force  at  our  command  that  the 
increase  on  barley  would  create  the  very  conditions  we  now  ask  to  be 
remedied.  Our  former  predictions  seem  to  have  been  justified,  and 
we  trust  you  gentlemen  wiU  use  your  influence  to  correct  the  evil  done 
our  industry. 

The  present  tax  of  SO  cents  per  bushel  on  barley  is  prohibitive  and 
not  productive  of  revenue. 

Prior  to  1894  our  importations  of  barley  were  chiefly  from  Canada. 
Since  1894  Canadian  importations  have  constantly  decreased  annu- 
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ally,  and  in  recent  years  have  been  practically  nil,  our  limited  impor- 
tations being  principally  from  Russia. 

Under  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  of  1853-54:  barley  with  other 
commodities  was  admitted  free  f rom*^  Canada.  This  treaty  w^as  abro- 
gated in  1866  and  a  tax  of  15  cents  per  bushel  was  imposed  on  barley. 
The  importation  of  Canadian  barley  continued  and  increased  grad- 
ually each  year,  contributing  to  our  revenues,  proving  advantageous 
to  the  maltster  and  highly  profitable  to  the  farmer.  The  malting 
industry  became  a  leading  industry  and  barley  one  of  the  principiu 
cereals  grown  in  New  York.  In  1883,  after  a  most  careful  and  thor- 
ough investigation  by  the  tariff  commission  of  that  year,  the  duty 
on  barley  was  reduced  to  10  cents  per  bushel  and  remained  in  force 
until  1894,  when  under  the  McKinley  bill  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  was  imposed,  in  1897  the  tax  being  fixed  at  30  cents  per 
bushel. 

That  the  present  tax  is  prohibitive  is  evidenced  by  the  decrea^5e  in 
importations  of  barley,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


I      Total 
Year.  barley 

I  imported. 

BuaheU. 

1880 1      7,000,000 

1890 11,000.006 

1900 '         im.ooo 

1906 i  »,OQU 

1907 11,S15 

While  the  revenue  receipts  on  barley  for  the  corresponding  years 
wer^  • 

1880 $1,052,795.00 

1890 1, 115, 132.  00 

1900 48,431.00 

1905 23,  754.  75 

1907 3,  544.  50 

The  present  prohibitive  tax  on  barley  has  proven  disastrous  to  the 
m<ilt  industry  in  tlte  East  and  permits  an  unjust  discrimin-atiot* 
against  tfi£  eastetm  maltster. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  position  of  New  York  to 
the  whole  malting  industry ;  its  ^adual  decrease,  in  number  as  well 
as  the  value  of  their  production,  is  startling: 


Year. 


1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1905. 


From  1880  to  1905  the  aggregate  value  of  production  of  the  malt 
industry  increased  from  approximatelv  $18,000,000  to  upward  of 
$30,000,000,  or  66f  per  cent. 
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While  the  malt  industry  has  appreciably  decreased  in  the  East, 
the  industry  in  the  same  section  that  is  the  largest  consmner  of  its 
product  (manufacturers  of  malt  liquors)  has  grown  proportionately 
with  the  entire  industry  of  the  country.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  Kquors  in  the 
United  States,  the  proportion  thereof  invested  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  value  of  their  entire  production  and  the  proportion 
thereof  in  these  States  for  the  years  named : 


Capital  invested. 

Percent. 

Value  of  production. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

1232,471.000 
415,286,000 
516,637,000 

North  Atlan- 
tic States. 

United 
States. 

North  Atlan- 
tic States. 

Per  cent. 

1890 

1111,812,000 
211,705,000 
240,286,438 

48 
60 
47 

1182,732,000 
237,270,000 
298,369,000 

Z  89,066,000 
118,632,000 
183,273,000 

48 

1900 

60 

1906 

46 

The  causes  for  the  decline  of  an  industry  in  a  section  where  the 
market  for  its  product  is  steadily  increasing  are  not  imaginary ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  conjecture  as  to  the  effect  of  the  constant  further 
removal  from  the  consumer  of  the  source  of  its  raw  material,  espe- 
cially when  existing  tariff  provisions  permit  or  enable  not  only  such 
raw  material,  but  its  price  as  well,  to  be  controlled  by  elements  from 
which  the  original  producer  derives  no  benefit,  and  which  impose  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  consimier  alone.  Barley  at  present  is  largely 
grown  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas.  The  crop  each 
year  is  for  the  most  part  acquired  by  the  grain  and  elevating  compa- 
nies of  that  section,  which  regulate  the  amount  to  be  offered  and  the 
price.  The  malt  manufacturer  in  the  East  must  not  only  pay  their 
price,  but  the  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  elevating  and  storage 
charges  to  his  plant,  and  the  higher  local  rate  on  his  product  to  his 
consumer  as  compared  with  the  cheaper  through  rate  on  the  product 
of  the  western  manufacturer.  Then,  too,  the  eastern  maltster  is 
at  a  further  disadvantage  as  to  the  quality  of  the  barley  purchased 
in  the  West,  as  he  is  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  western  shipper 
should  shipments  made  be  of  inferior  quality,  as  he  has  no  competi- 
tive market  in  which  to  make  purchases  to  secure  required  grade  for 
malting  purposes. 

With  Canadian  barlev  admitted  free  the  eastern  maltster  would  be 
placed  on  a  parity  with  the  western  maltster  to  supply  the  eastern 
market. 

There  is  no  justification  for  a  tax  on  barley  to  raise  or  maintain  the 
price  of  this  corwmodity  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States. 

In  1850  the  North  Atlantic  States  grew  80.7  per  cent  of  the  entire 
crop  of  barley;  in  1880,  20.3  per  cent;  1890,  12.2  per  cent;  1900,  3.2 
per  cent;  and  in  1905  the  proportion  was  even  more  insignificant. 
The  imposition  of  the  present  tariff  tax  has  not  caused  barley  grown 
in  this  section  to  supplant  the  Canadian  barley  formerly  used,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  that  it  has  offered  or  wiu  offer  any  inducement 
to  the  farmer  in  this  section  to  increase  his  acreage  sown  to  barley. 
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The  price  of  barley,  as  of  other  cereals,  normally  depends  upon 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  quality.  During  the  period  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  Canada  was  in  operation,  and  subsequent 
to  its  abro^tion  until  1880,  the  price  of  barley  for  malting  purposes 
averaged  irom  60  to  75  cents.  In  1880  the  average  price  was  66  cents; 
1890,  62  cents;  1900,  41  cents;  1905,  42  cents;  and  in  1907,  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  chief  of  which  was  the  cornering  of  the  market 
by  the.  elevator  interests,  an  abnormal  price  prevailed,  the  influence 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  eradicated. 

The  former  importations  of  barley,  not  having  affected  the  price  of 
barley,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  importation  of  approximately 
the  same  quantities— as  10,000,000  or  15,000,000  bushels  would  be  the 
maximum  imported — would  affect  the  price  when  our  production  has 
increased  to  upward  of  175,000,000  bushels  in  1907,  as  compared  with 
67,000,000  in  1890.  Canadian  barley  admitted  free  would  restore  the 
manufacture  of  malt  in  the  East;  the  expansion  of  this  industry 
would  create  a  market  for  local-grown  barley,  thereby  stimulating 
the  farmer  in  the  East  to  produce  this  grain,  and  for  this  commodity 
secure  a  price  based  upon  the  superior  quality  of  the  Canadian  barley 
for  maltmg  purposes. 

The  importation  of  Canadian  barley  would  not  seriously  affect  our 
western  barley  as  to  price  or  production  for  the  reason  of  its  increased 
consumption  at  home  and  abroad  for  feed.  Then,  too,  the  price  beino: 
fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  both  Canada  and  this 
country  producing  in  excess  of  their  consumption,  a  free  interchange 
of  this  commodity  would  tend  to  an  equalization  of  the  price  bsLsed 
upon  the  superior  grade  rather  than  to  the  inferior  under  unfavor- 
able crop  conditions  in  either  country. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  barley  and  its  relation  to  the  futiite 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  Canada  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ^w  rapidljr,  with  the  annual  balances 
largely  in  our  favor,  until  the  civil  war  period,  whwi  conditions  com- 
pelled this  country  to  be  a  heavy  purchaser,  and  the  balances  shifted 
m  favor  of  Canada.  This  treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866,  and  not- 
withstanding the  tariff  barriers  our  trade  nas  continued  to  grow 
until  the  balance  in  our  favor  is  now  approximately  $100,000,000. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  was  recognized  by  the  Din^ley  tariff 
law,  and  reciprocity  with  Canada  has  not  only  since  been  agitated,  but 
the  subject  of  consideration  by  joint  commissions.  A  complete  re- 
view of  the  advantages  of  freer  trade  relations  with  Canada  will  not 
be  indulged  in  at  this  time;  but  as  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of 
Canada  m  1897  the  duty  on  com  grown  in  the  United  States  was 
removed.  Prior  thereto  our  exports  of  com  varied  from  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000  bushels;  since  as  high  as  24,000,000,  with  15,000,000  btishek 
a  fair  average,  an  amount  about  equal  to  our  consimiption  of  her 
barley,  if  a<&iitted  free.  These  two  commodities  are  deserving  of 
consideration  by  these  governments,  Canada  to  continue  her  present 
regulation  to  admit  com  free  and  the  United  States  to  take  down 
the  barrier  on  barley  and  admit  this  product  at  least  on  equal  t^ms. 
The  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  the  kinship  of  their  people,  the 
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uniformity  of  their  development,  and  their  mutual  advancement  de- 
mand a  closer  trade  relationship. 

If  reciprocity  with  Canada  on  broad  lines  is  not  deemed  advisable 
by  our  authorities,  we  submit  that  this  Government  should  at  least 

f:ive  recognition  of  the  spirit  manifest  by  Canada  admitting  our  com 
ree  by  the  removal  of  the  present  tax  of  30  cents  per  bushel  on  its 
barley.  The  exchange  would  be  approximately  equal  in  quantity 
and,  as  we  believe  we  have  shown,  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 

If  there  is  a  country  with  which  we  should  ^pp}j  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  as  enunciated  by  former  President  McKinley  m  his  mem- 
orable speech  delivered  at  our  city  immediately  preceding  the  attack 
of  his  assassin,  that  country  is  our  neighbor  on  the  north,  rich  in 
untold  resources  yet  undeveloped. 

The  manufacturers  of  malt  at  Buffalo,  for  the  reasons  stated,  there- 
fore respectfully  but  urgently  request  that  the  existing  tariff  schedule 
relating  to  barley  be  revised  and  that  this  commodity  Be  placed  on  the 
free  list. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  McLaughlin, 
731  Chamber  of  Commerce^  Buffalo^  N.  T. 


THE  OSWEOO,  N.  Y.,  CHAHBEB  OF  COHHEBCE  SXTBHITS  BESOLVE 
IN  FA70B  OF  BEHOVING  DTTTT  FBOH  BABLET. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  CorwrrUttee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  many  years  prior  to  1883  the  duty  on  both  Cana- 
dian barley  and  Canadian-made  barley  malt  was  15  cents  per  bu^el. 
In  the  year  1883  the  congressional  tariff ,  commission,  after  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  recommended  reducing  the  duty  on  Cana- 
dian barley  to  10  cents  per  bushel  and  increasing  the  duty  on  Cana- 
dian-made barley  malt  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  which  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  Congress.  Upon  tne  enactment  of  this  recommenda- 
tion the  malsters  ana  grain  dealers  in  the  East  established  their  busi- 
ness and  built  their  efevators,  malt  houses,  and  grain  storehouses  at 
points  favorably  situated  for  the  malting  and  handling  of  Canadian 
barley.  The  establishment  of  this  business  also  proved  remunerative 
to  American  vessel  owners,  canal-boat  owners,  railway  companies, 
insurance  companies,  merchants,  and  the  thousands  of  laborers  en- 
gaged in  transporting  the  grain  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  year  1890  the  duty  on  Canadian  barley  was  advanced  from 
10  cents  to  30  cents  per  bushel,  imder  the  supposition  that,  by  exclud- 
ing the  10,000,000  bushels  of  barley  which  were  annually  imported 
from  Canada,  the  American  farmer  would  be  benefited.  It  was  con- 
tended by  those  who  were  opposed  to  such  an  advance  that  an  in- 
creased duty  would  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  American  farmer 
fBuerally,  but  would  be  an  actual  injury  to  the  farmers  of  New  York 
tate,  while  it  would  at  the  same  time  inflict  irreparable  loss  and 
damage  to  the  vested  interests  and  business  of  other  equally  worthy 
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American  citizens.    This  contention  has  been  well  borne  out  by  sub- 
sequent facts. 

The  city  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  stands  out  more  prominently  perhap? 
than  any  other  place  as  a  living  proof  of  the  disastrous  effect  caused 
by  the  increased  duty  of  30  cents  per  bushel  on  Canadian  barley. 

In  1890  there  were  in  operation  in  Oswego  7  elevators,  7  malt 
houses,  7  steam  tugs,  hundreds  of  sailing  craft  and  canal  boats,  ari;i 
several  canal  brokerage  offices.  Of  these  there  now  remain  doing  busi- 
ness 1  elevator,  3  malt  houses,  and  2  tugs.  Practically  none  of  the 
small  sailing  craft;  only  a  few  of  the  larger-sized  sailing  ves^fb. 
which  have  since  come  to  Lake  Ontario  to  engage  in  the  coal-c^rrr- 
ing  trade  from  American  ports  to  coastwise  and  Canadian  ports,  tL 
smaller  class  of  vessels  being  unable  to  compete  and  make  a  livini: 
with  tonnage  only  one  way,  there  being  no  grain  to  bring  back  i3 
American  ports ;  no  canal  boats  in  grain  business ;  no  canal  brokers 

Following  this  destruction  of  business  interests,  the  railway  com- 
panies, insurance  companies,  merchants,  thousands  of  laborers,  aod 
all  other  interests  dependent  thereon,  have  suffered  the  loss  consequent 
thereto. 

The  single  elevator  now  doing  business  in  Oswego  has  been  operated 
at  a  loss  every  year  since  1890,  with  few  exceptions,  as  so  little  Cana- 
dian grain  has  been  received,  and  it  is  impossible  to  handle  western 
frain  in  competition  with  the  western  Late  ports.  The  three  malt 
ouses  that  are  in  operation  continue  to  do  Dusiness  under  adverse 
and  discouraging  conditions. 

Preceding  the  year  1890  the  imports  of  Canadian  barley  into  the 
United  States  averaged  about  10,000,000  bushels  annually."  For  the 
ten  crop  years  from  1881  to  1890,  inclusive,  these  imports  were 
103,996,444  bushels,  which,  at  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  amounteti 
to  $10,399,644.  Of  these  imports,  36,124,538  bushels  were  receive^l 
into  the  Oswego  customs  district,  the  revenue  from  which,  at  a  duty 
of  10  cents  per  bushel,  amounted  to  $3,612,453.  For  the  eightet^ri 
years  from  1890  to  the  present  time  about  3,500,000  bushels  of 
Canada  barley  has  been  received  at  the  port  of  Oswego,  and  of  this 
quantity  only  2,995  bushels  came  in  during  the  last  three  years — none 
at  all  so  far  this  year. 

Since  1890,  outside  of  what  came  to  Oswego,  the  imports  of  Canada 
barley  were  practically  nothing.  In  and  tefore  the  year  1890  New 
York  State  raised  about  8,000,000  bushels  of  barley  yearly,  while  now 
the  quantity  grown  is  only  about  2,000,000  bushels  annually. 

For  many  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law  making  the  duty  on 
Canada  barley  30  cents  per  bushel,  the  American-ffrown  barley  "sole! 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before,  thus  bearing  out  the  contention  that 
the  increase  in  duty  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  American  farmers. 

The  average  price  per  bushel  of  the  leading  grade  of  barley  in  the 
Milwaukee  (\Vis.)  market,  which  receives  fifteen  to  twenty  million 
bushels  of  barley  annually,  was,  for  the  following  years : 

Cer.t?. 

1888 67i 

1880 5^ 

1800 57 

1891 . 61 
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and  after  1891  it  gradually  ruled  lower  until  in  1896  and  1897  it 
averaged  83  cents  and  36J  cents  per  bushel,  respectively,  the  former 
being  probably  the  lowest  price  barlev  ever  touched.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  prices  were  for  the  "  leading  grade,"  or  what  was 
known  as  the  hig;nest  grade  of  barley,  in  the  Muwaukee  market,  the 
percentage  of  which  is  generally  small,  while  the  fair  to  choice  malt- 
"^g  grades  of  barley,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  sold  at  an 
average  of  at  least  5  cents  per  Dushel  less.  We  believe  these  same 
conditions  also  existed  in  the  Chicago  market  and  relatively  in  the 
other  western  markets. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  price  of  barley  has  been  abnormally 
high  (reaching  $1.10  per  bushel  in  Milwaukee  in  October,  1907)  ow- 
ing to  the  general  trend  of  high  prices  for  all  commodities  and  ap- 
parent control  of  the  barley  market.  However,  it  is  believed  that  on 
account  of  the  large  percentage  of  barley  used  for  feeding  and  ex- 

!)ort,  the  market  price  for  baney,  under  normal  conditions,  will  f ol- 
ow  that  of  other  grains,  and  that  the  comparatively  small  quantity 
which  might  be  imported  from  Canada  would  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  me  barley  market  in  general. 

While  it  is  not  claimed  that  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of  duty  on 
Canada  barley,  or  even  the  entire  removal  thereof,  would  immedi- 
ately restore  tne  business  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  eastern 
States  that  were  wiped  out  by  the  enactment  of  the  80  cents  duty, 
as  the  production  of  Canada  oarley  has  greatly  decreased,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  such  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  would  open 
the  wav  for  a  revival  of  the  business  which  has  been  unfavoraoly 
affected,  and  that  in  time  a  complete  restoration  of  the  injured  and 
crippled  industries  would  be  realized,  and  full  restitution  made. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  proven  that  all  the  arguments  heretofore 
produced  against  the  advance  in  duty  on  Canada  barley  to  30  cents 
per  bushel  have  been  well  founded ;  tnat  the  American  larmers  have 
not  been  helped,  but  that  they  have,  instead,  received  lower  prices 
generally  for  their  barley  than  before  such  advanced  duty  went  into 
effect;  that  large  vested  property  interests  of  certain  sections  of  our 
country  have  been  practically  annihilated ;  that  the  United  States  is 
fit  the  present  time  receiving  no  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
Canada  barley,  the  present  30-cent  duty  being  prohibitive,  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  conceive  how  harm  could  come  to  anyone  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Canada  barley  into  this  country  even  free  of  duty.  It  is 
earnestly  urged  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  Canada  barley  be 
entirely  removed. 

KespectfuUy,  Oswego  Chamber  op  Commerce. 

Luther  W.  Mott, 

R.  A.  Downey, 

C.  H.  Bond, 

P.  W.  CULLINAN, 

H.  T.  Neidlinger, 
F.  O.  Clarke, 
C.  N.  Bulger, 

W.  J.  DOWDLE, 

Special  Committee. 
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FRESH  FISH  FROM  CANADA. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  30^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  a  good  deal  to  contend  with  on  account  of 
paragraph  268,  on  imports  of  fresh  fish  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  paragraph  does  not  convey  the  meaning  it  was  in- 
tended to. 

The  paragraph  states  than  on  fish  received  in  boxes  of  less  than  100 
pounds  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  of  the  value,  and,  according  to 
our  knowledge  of  same,  this  30  per  cent  of  the  value  on  boxes  less  than 
100  pounds  was  meant  for  fish  that  were  not  covered  by  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph. 

To  give  you  an  illustration :  A  short  time  ago  we  had  a  boatload 
of  fish  come  from  our  fishing  grounds  at  Fighting  Island  and  it 
landed  for  customs  on  this  side.  The  captain  in  charge  of  the  boat 
had  two  or  three  empty  bags  in  the  boat,  and  for  his  own  conveni- 
ence he  put  75  pounds  of  fish  that  were  in  bulk  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  into  the  bags.  When  they  arrived  the  customs  officers  received 
the  fish  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  bulk  fish  and  the  three  bags  were 
classified  separately,  and  we  had  to  pay  30  per  cent  of  the  value  on 
these  three  bags  of  fish  and  on  the  bulk  fish  we  paid  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  Had  the  captain  known  of  this  he  would  have  dumped 
the  fish  out  of  the  bags  and  brought  them  in  as  bulk  fish.  On  these 
three  bags  of  fish,  the  value  of  which  was  $18,  we  had  to  pay  $5.4(^ 
and  at  the  one-fourth  cent  rate  we  would  only  have  had  to  pay  i>6 
cents. 

We  might  also  cite  another  case  where  we  received  100  pounds  of 
caviar  in  one  keg  and  we  paid  threo-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  duty  on 
same,  which  amounted  to  75  cents,  and  on  the  same  day  we  received 
a  shipment  of  2  kegs  of  caviar  containing  50  pounds  each,  and  as  they 
were  less  than  100  pounds  we  had  to  pay  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
$80,  which  was  $24  duty,  and  the  other  keg  we  got  in  for  75  cents :  so 
you  can  see  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph  has  been  misinterpreted. 

We  submit  this  to  your  consideration  so  this  paragraph  may  be 
changed  to  cover  the  meaning  it  was  intended  for. 

We  could  cite  several  other  instances  where  this  law  is  conflicting!, 
as  we  have  had  carload  shipments  of  fish  come  in  from  Canada  where 
there  would  be  a  few  boxes  that  would  contain  from  95  to  97  pounds 
in  each  box  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  contained  less  than 
100  pounds  they  were  classified  under  the  30  per  cent  value  and  the 
boxes  that  contained  100  pounds  or  more  were  entered  at  the  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  rate. 

Our  interpretation  of  this  paragraph  is  that  the  30  per  cent  of  the 
value  clause  is  intended  for  small  packages  of  fish  put  up  in  small 
quantities  to  be  sold  in  these  packages  or  boxes  on  the  market,  and 
not  for  fish  that  are  shipped  in  boxes,  bags,  or  packages  which  are 
used  to  convey  the  fish  from  one  point  to  another. 

Kindly  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration,  and  oblige, 
X  ours,  truly, 

The  WoLVERmB  Fish  Co., 
J.  P.  McBbide,  Manager. 
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GROUND  SPICES  AND  MUSTARD. 

THE  AMESICAN  SPICE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TOBK  AND 
SPICE  OBINDEBS  IN  THE  ITNITED  STATES  ASS  RETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DUTIES. 

New  York,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  petition  praying  that 
the  present  schedules  on  whole  and  ground  spices  and  on  mustard 
seeds  and  manufactured  mustard  be  maintained  in  any  new  tariflf 
bill  that  majr  be  enacted. 

This  petition  is  signed  by  every  member  of  the  American  Spice 
Trade  Association  in  New  York  City  and  by  a  large  number  of  the 
grinders  of  spices  in  the  United  States.  It  has  met  the  entire 
approval  of  everyone  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted,  without  excep- 
tion. 
The  vouchers  are  hereto  attached. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  R.  Durkee  &  Co., 

E.  W.  Durkee. 


We  most  respectfully  and  very  urgently  suggest  that  the  present 
tariff  schedule  on  whole  and  ground  spices,  also  on  mustard  seeds 
and  manufactured  mustard,  be  maintained  in  any  new  tariff  bill  that 
may  be  enacted,  applying  to  such  items  as  pepper,  ginger,  cassia,  or 
cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice,  red  peppers,  nutmegs,  mace,  mustard,  and 
similar  products. 

The  present  duty  on  ground  or  manufactured  mustard  is  10  cents 
per  pound  specific.  The  duty  on  ground  or  manufactured  spices  of 
all  kinds  except  red  pepper  is  3  cents  per  pound  specific.  Red  pepper, 
both  whole  and  ground,  is  subject  to  2^  cents  per  pound  specific,  and 
paprica,  ground  or  unground,  2^  cents  per  pound  specific.  All  other 
spices  and  mustard  seeds  are  free  from  duty.  Any  reduction  of  duty 
on  ground  mustard  or  ground  spices  would  be  harmful  to  American 
interests,  while  whole  or  crude  spices  and  mustard  seeds  should  be 
admitted  free  under  present  schedules  for  the  following  reasons : 

Mustard. — The  importations  of  ground  mustard  into  the  United 
States  during  the  last  nine  years  are  as  follows : 

For  fiscal  year  ending  July  1 : 

1900 588. 479 

1901 823,  295 

1902 820, 125 

1903 857,  989 

1904 996.  547 

1905 992,  720 

1906 1, 079,  528 

1907 1, 198,  560 

1908 1,  307,  202 

This  statement  shows  a  constant  and  verv  great  average  increase 
in  the  importation  of  ground  mustard  into  the  United  States  in  spite 
of  the  protective  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  amounting  to  2.2289 
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as  much  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1908,  as  was  imported  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 1900. 

There  is  now  and  always  has  been  perfectly  open  comi>etition 
among  the  American  manufacturers.  No  semblance  of  a  trust  or 
combination  or  effort  to  maintain  or  regulate  prices  by  agreement  is 
now  on  or  ever  has  been  in  existence  here.  On  the  other  nand,  com- 
petition from  abroad  is,  by  powerful  combination,  controlling  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  output  of  manufactured  mustard,  besides  con- 
troUing  a  very  large  portion  of  the  growth  of  mustard  seed  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  ana  Italy  by  reason  of  contract  acreage  with  the  pro- 
ducers. The  cost  of  labor,  grinding,  and  packing  is  much  less  in 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  A  vast  majority  of  the  product 
^ound  abroad  would  be  packed  into  small  tins;  the  manutactured 
tin  in  this  case  would  be  at  cheaper  labor  cost,  and  the  manufactured 
tins  would  pass  customs  here  without  duty,  whereas  the  American 
cost  basis  for  such  tins  would  be  very  much  higher,  owing  to  the 
United  States  protective  tariff  on  same  and  greater  labor  costs. 

In  order  to  compete  with  imported  ground  mustard  in  quality  it 
is  necessary  for  American  manufacturers  to  use  the  finest  imported 
seeds,  such  as  are  used  by  English  manufacturers,  who  also  profit 
by  contract  growth.  Mustard  seeds  grown  in  the  United  States  are 
not  as  fine  in  quality,  hence  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to 
use  imported  seeds  to  compete  in  quality  with  the  imported  g:round 
mustard.  During  some  years,  as,  for  instance,  the  crop  of  1907  and  the 
crop  of  1908,  there  was  only  a  very  little  yellow  mustard  seed  raised 
in  California.  This  present  year  there  has  been  practicalljr  no  Cali- 
fornia yellow  mustara  seed  sold  at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
so  that  no  matter  what  the  price  of  imported  yellow  seed  might  be 
no  ground  mustard  can  be  manufactured,  except  the  seed  be  imported 
from  Europe. 

During  other  seasons  practically  no  brown  mustard  se«d  has  been 
produced  in  California,  and  it  was  necessary  to  import  the  brown 
seed  from  Europe,  regardless  of  cost. 

All  ground  or  dry  mustard  flour  is  the  combination  of  flour  from 
both  yellow  and  brown  seeds,  the  yellow  being  used  for  flavor  and  the 
brown  for  its  pungency.    Neither  is  used  solely  by  itself. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  very  strongly  urge  tne  maintenance  of  a 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  ground  or  manufactured  mustards  and 
the  retention  of  mustard  seeds  in  the  free  list. 

Spices. — Pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice,  nutmegs,  mace, 
etc. ;  also  red  pepper. 

All  crude  spices,  etc.,  are  free  under  the  present  tariff,  except  red 
peppers,  which  are  dutiable  by  2^  cents  per  pound,  either  ground  or 
unOTound. 

We  very  strongly  urge  the  retention  of  these  schedules,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First.  Because  the  cost  of  labor,  grinding,  and  packing  is  much 
less  in  Europe  than  in  this  country.  A  vast  majority  of  the  product 
ground  abroad  would  be  packed  into  small  tins.  The  manuiactured 
tin  in  this  case  would  be  at  cheaper  labor  cost,  and  the  manufactured 
tins  would  pass  customs  here  without  duty,  whereas  the  American 
cost  basis  for  such  tins  would  be  very  much  higher,  owing  to  the 
United  States  protective  tariff  on  same  and  greater  labor  costs. 
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Second.  Because  crude  spices  are  inspected  on  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  and  such  as  are  below  the  standard  prescribed  for 
crude  spices  are  denied  entry.  If  ground  spices  were  admitted  free 
of  duty  a  large  part  of  the  ground  spices  used  in  this  country  would 
come  from  abroad  at  a  much  cheaper  cost  of  labor  and  grinding,  and 
because  spices  which  in  the  crude  state  would  be  excluded  from  this 
coimtry  might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  ground  abroad,  where  the 
inspection  and  standards  are  less  rigid.  When  ground,  the  condition 
of  the  spice  before  ^nding  could  not  be  detected  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, placing  a  preniium  on  the  grinding  of  crude  products  abroad 
whicn  would  be  rejected  here,  to  the  detriment  of  American  manu- 
facturers. 

To  quote  from  the  address  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  chief  United 
States  laboratory,  New  York  City,  delivered  at  the  convention  at 
Mackinac  Islancf,  Michigan,  August  4  to  7,  1908,  of  the  Association 
of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments : 

There  are,  however,  a  very  great  number  of  natural  products,  some  of  which 
are  produced  in  this  country  and  more,  perhaps,  which  are  Imported  from 
abroad,  that  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drug  law,  and  the 
sale  of  which  should  be  so  carefully  looked  after  by  the  various  officials  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  as  are  the  manufactured  products.  I  need 
only  to  mention  the  various  spices,  such  as  pepper,  nutmeg,  allspice,  cinnamon, 
and  cassia,  which  are  brought  into  this  country  in  the  whole  state.  Many 
of  the  members  of  this  association,  who  liave  had  to  do  with  the  fixing  of 
standards  for  spices  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  containing  standards  for  this 
class  of  products,  know  that  there  have  heretofore  been  grades  in  general  com- 
merce and  recognized  by  the  trade  that  would  not  comply  with  these  standards. 
This  has  he&i  true  particularly  of  the  low-grade  products,  such  as  "D"  and 
"  E  "  Atcheen  pepper.  But  this  is  not  confined  to  pepper  alone.  The  same  ap- 
pears  to  be  true  of  practically  all  the  spices.  The  ground  nutmeg  found  in 
our  market,  which,  by  the  way,  complies  with  the  standards  most  commonly 
given  for  that  article,  has  heretofore  been  the  product  of  so-called  "grinding 
nutmegs,"  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  refuse  from  the  grading  process, 
the  worm-eat^,  moldy,  immature,  and  broken  nutmegs,  unsalable  in  auy  other 
form.  Fortunately,  the  inspection  of  crude  drugs  and  spices  is  provided  for  not 
only  by  the  national  food  and  drugs  act,  but  also  by  a  special  act  enforced  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  protection  against  adulteration  of  spices  afforded  by  the  rigid 
inspection  of  crude  spices  now  in  force  in  the  United  States  would  be 
absolutely  nullified  if  the  duty  on  ground  spices  be  removed,  prin- 
cipally for  the  reason,  as  stated  above^  that  the  chemical  examination 
of  the  ground  spice  would  fail  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  crude 
spice  from  which  the  ground  spice  was  produced. 
Very  respectfully. 

Grinders  and  packers  of  spices  and  mustard  and  dealers 
in  whole  spices  and  mustard  seeds:  B.  Fischer  &  Co., 
Bennett,  Simoson  &  Co.,  Van  Loan,  Maguire  &  Gaff- 
ney,  Austin,  rfichols  &  Co.,  Edwin  J.  Gillies  &  Co., 
Samuel  S.  Beard  &  Co.  (Incorporated)^  J.  B.  Gru- 
man,  E.  R.  Durkee  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  William 
H.  Crawford  Company,  Parish  Brothers  (Incorpo- 
rated), Baltimore:  Wixon  Spice  Company,  J.  H. 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Tnompson-Taylor  Spice  Company, 
Chicago;  Steinwender  &  Stoffregen  Coffee  Company, 
William  Schotten  &  Co.,  Hanley  &  Kinsella  Coffee 
and  Spice  Company,  Eddy  &  Eddy  Manufacturing 
Company,  C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Company, 
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St.  Louis;  The  O'Donohue  Coffee  tiompany,  S.  C. 
Smith  Company,  Cleveland;  Weikle  &  Smith  Spioe 
Company,  The  A.  Colbum  Company,  Philadelphia; 
The  Frank  Tea  and  Spice  Company,  The  Newton 
Tea  and  Spice  Company,  Cincinnati;  Kirkpatrick 
Brothers,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Joseph  Strong  &  Co.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.;  The  Williams  &  Carlton  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Jewett  &  Sherman  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  Theo.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Halligan  Coffee  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Larkin 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  D.  &  L.  Slade  Company, 
Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  The 
R.  T.  French  Company,  Rochester,  N.  l.;  Mokaska 
Mills,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  " 


Boston,  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

Washington,  /?.  C. 
^  Dear  Sir  :  We  wish,  in  addition  to  the  above  brief,  to  call  yoiur  atten- 
tion to  one  spice,  red  peppers — ^the  spice  of  all  spices  which  is  used  in 
our  country  to  the  least  extent.  When  the  duty  on  this  spice  was 
worked  into  the  Wilson  bill  it  was  done  in  a  very  unbusinesslike  man- 
ner. Ground  red  peppers  cost,  more  to  manufacture  twice  over  than 
any  other  spice,  and  vet  the  duty  on  the  same  is  only  the  same  as  the 
duty  on  the  whole  redf  peppers.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  protection 
whatever  for  manufactured  red  peppers  for  the  American  manufac- 
turer. They  both  stand  at  2J  cents  per  pound.  As  there  are  com- 
paratively no  red  peppers  grown  in  this  country  and  as  the  dutv  was 
imposed  m  the  mlson  bill  to  benefit  one  man  in  the  parish  of  New 
Iberia,  La.,  and  as  the  duty  is  50  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
goods,  we  desire  to  respectfully  petition  that  red  peppers  be  placed 
on  the  free  list.  They  were  on  the  free  list  for  over  a  generation  of 
time.  All  other  spices  and  seeds  used  by  spice  and  mustard  grinders 
are  now  on  the  free  list,  and  there  should  be  no  exception  made  for  the 
one  small  article  of  red  peppers. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Company, 
James  S.  Murphy,  Treasurer. 


nop  EXTRACT  AND  LUPULINE. 

HOP  GBOWERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  BEQXTEST  A  CHANOE  IH 
DUTY  ON  THESE  AETICLES. 

San  Francisco,  Novemiber  £8,  1908. 
Chairman  and  Members, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned  growers  of  hops,  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  hop  growers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  request  change  in  duty 
on  above  articles. 
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Hop  extract  and  lupuline  are  imported  from  Europe.  They  are 
imported  for  practically  no  other  purpose  than  in  substitution  of 
hops.  The  importations  of  these  articles  promise  to  be  heavy.  Both 
articles  are  made  of  hops.  The  hop  extract  is,  as  shown  by  the  name, 
extract  of  the  hop,  while  lupuline  is  the  pollen  of  the  hop  and  is  the 
essence  of  its  brewing  value. 

One  pound  hop  extract  is  considered  by  the  hop-growing  and 
brewing  trade  to  be  equal  in  value  to  12^  pounds  hops,  and  we  ask 
that  the  duty  on  hop  extract  be  made  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to 
twelve  and  one-half  times  the  duty  on  hops. 

One  pound  lupuline  is  considered  by  the  hop-growing  and  brewing 
trade  to  be  equal  in  value  to  15  pounds  hops,  and  we  ask  that  the 
duty  on  lupuline  be  made  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to  fifteen  times 
the  rate  per  pound  on  hops. 

There  is  no  reason  why  hop  extract  and  lupuline  should  not  pay  a 
duty  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  quantity  of  hops  from  which  they 
are  made  and  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  hops  which  they  displace. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  on  hops  during  the  past  five  years,  and  no  doubt  will 
confirm  our  statement  herein  as  to  the  quantity  or  hops  displaced  by 
one  pound  hop  extract  or  lupuline,  and  you  are  requested  to  change 
the  autv  on  hop  extract  and  lupuline  accordingly. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Klaber,  of  Portland,  Oreff.,  Representing  the 
Hop  Growers  of  Oregon  and  vVashmgton;  E.  C. 
Herst,  of  215  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Eep- 
resenting  the  Hop  Growers  of  California. 


HOPS. 


DTTBST  BBOTHEBS,  OF  WHEATLAND,  CAL.,  SXTBHIT  BBIEF  ASSINO 
AN  INCBEASE  OP  DTJTT  ON  HOPS. 

Wheatland,  Cal.,  November  13, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  end  of  the  1905  hop  season  Pacific  coast  hop 
growers  sent  you  a  petition  relating  to  the  import  duty  levied  on  bag- 
ging for  hops.  Nothing  was  done  at  that  time  to  relieve  the  hop- 
growing  industry,  and  now,  only  three  years  later,  the  hop  growers 
are  sending  a  committee  of  its  members  to  appeal  for  an  increase  in 
the  import  duty  to  be  levied  on  hops,  in  order  to  prevent  the  condi- 
tions which  have  and  are  now  decreasing  the  production  of  hops  in 
the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that  unless  a  higher  protective 
duty  is  put  on  this  article  the  industiy  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  wiped 
out. 

We  (Durst  Brothers)  are  among  the  heaviest  hop  growers  in  the 
United  States.  In  1906  our  crop  was  8,000  bales;  in  1907  it  was 
5,200  bales.  This  year  we  produced  4,800  bales,  and  if  something  is 
not  done  to  prevent  our  markets  being  smothered  by  pauper-labor 
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grown  hops  of  the  Continent  our  crop  for  1909  will  be  still  further 
reduced.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  our  Dusiness  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
ruined. 

During  the  last  three  years  our  losses  have  amounted  to  over 
$100,000.  Tyhere  is  no  relief  in  sight  unless  we  can  be  protected  from 
the  continental  hops. 

It  requires  from  $100,000  to  $180,000  per  annum  to  produce  our 
crop.  In  former  years  our  business  paid  8  per  cent  on  nearly 
$1,000,000  valuation,  and  we  could  have  sold  out  for  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Now  we  could  hardly  sell  for 
one-third  so  much. 

We  pay  over  $7,000per  year  in  taxes.  We  have  grown  hops  for 
over  twenty  years.  We  have  invested  one-half  more  in  plant  and 
improvement  of  soilj  etc.,  than  we  could  sell  for. 

We  think  that,  being  so  heavily  interested,  and  with  financial  ruin 
staring  us — ^in  common  with  all  American  hop  growers — ^in  the  face, 
we  are  sure  of  a  hearing  before  your  honorable  conmiittee.  The 
hop-lowing  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  united  States  (1)  because  it  distributes  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  any  other  crop  grown  of  the  cost  of  production;  (2)  be- 
cause over  60  per  cent  of  tne  cost  of  production  goes  for  labor  that 
is  done  by  women,  children,  old  people,  cripples,  and  people  who 
have  no  other  means  of  earning  ready  money;  (3)  it  is  an  industry 
which  draws  the  families  from  the  confinement  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions of  city  life  to  the  countrv,  with  its  hygienic  surroundings, 
for  an  annual  vacation  which  adds  vitality  to  the  whole  family  and 
provides  money  for  the  food  and  clothes  for  the  winter  season.  Any 
industry  which  helps  to  build  up  the  physiaue  of  the  people,  which 
gives  pure  air  and  rural  surroundings  annually  to  some  75,000  people 
on  this  coast  alone,  should  be  worth  preserving:. 

Hop  picking  is  the  only  agricultural  pursuit  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can laborers  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Asiatics  on  this  coast. 

The  present  deplorable  state  of  the  hop-growing  industry  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  heavy  importations  oi  foreign  hops. 

The  imports  of  hops  into  the  United  States  in  year  1898  to  1899 
were  only  1,319,300  pounds,  as  against  18,600,000  pounds  for  the  last 
two  years.  This  is  an  increase  of  sevenfold  in  ten  years.  If  the  in- 
crease in  imports  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  another  few  years, 
we  will  have  no  hop  growing  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions 
are  critical  at  this  very  moment,  as  is  shown  by  the  falling  off  in  pro- 
duction during  the  last  three  years.  In  1906  we  grew  in  the  United 
States  65,300,000  pounds;  in  1907,  53,600,000  pounds;  and  in  1908 
we  grew  only  38,800,000  pounds  of  hops. 

The  production  of  hops  in  the  United  States  has  fallen  off  nearly 
40  per  cent  during  the  last  three  years. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  farmer  has  received  for  his  crop  on 
an  average  of  at  least  20  per  cent  less  than  his  hops  cost  to  produce. 
Forty  per  cent  reduction  in  production  and  20  per  cent  annual  loss 
for  three  years  in  succession  means  absolute  ruin  to  the  hop-growing 
industry  unless  some  protective  measures  are  inaugurated  at  once. 

We  have  to-day  in  the  United  States  a  surplus  of  some  40,000  bales 
of  domestic  hops.  During  the  last  two  years  we  have  imported 
18,600,000  pounds  of  foreign  hops,  or  about  100,000  American  bales. 
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Brewers  get  double  the  "  duty  "  from  foreign  hops  that  they  do  from 
domestic  hops.  These  100,000  bales  of  hops  imported  have,  there- 
fore, displaced  250,000  bales  of  domestic  hops  during  the  last  two 
years. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  any  further  for  the  cause  of  the  depression 
in  the  hop-growing  industry.  Unless  the  duty  is  doubled  we  can  not 
continue  growing  hops  in  this  country.  Labor  is  at  least  three  times 
better  paid  here  than  in  Europe.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
growing  hops  is  expended  for  labor.  It  actually  costs  nearly  three 
times  as  much  to  grow  hops  here  as  it  does  on  the  Continent,  where 
in  most  places  the  entire  labor  of  growing  the  few  hundredweights  of 
hops  eacn  family  produces  is  done  by  the  family. 

These  continental  hop  growers  have  no  expensive  plant,  no  skilled 
labor  to  employ,  no  foreign  materials  to  import  and  pay  duty  on. 
Their  only  equipment  is  tne  few  poles  for  the  hops  to  run  on,  their 
garden  tools,  and  baskets  to  pick  their  hops  in.  These  hops  are  sun 
dried.  Compare  this  with  our  Pacific  coast  yards,  with  trellis  for 
the  hops  costing  $100  per  acre,  drying  equipment  costing  nearly  as 
much  more,  and  an  annual  cash  outlay  of  $150  to  $200  per  year, 
mainly  expended  for  labor,  with  the  meager  equipment  of  the  con- 
tinental grower,  who  actually,  in  most  cases,  does  not  pay  out  one 
dollar  per  acre  in  growing  or  harvesting  his  crop.  The  reason  these 
hops  cost  these  people  next  to  nothing  is  that,  as  has  been  done  this 
season,  they  pick  the  entire  crop  evfen  after  it  has  rotted  on  the  poles 
from  bad  weather. 

This  was  done  this  season,  and  on  the  Continent  are  thousands  of 
centals  of  1908  hops  which  are  offered  on  a  basis  of  1  to  2  cents  per 
pound.    Any  reputable  dealer  will  verify  these  facts. 

If  it  cost  5  cents  per  pound  to  pick  and  harvest  these  continental 
hops  like  it  does  in  America,  they  never  could  afford  to  pick  such 
"  rubbish,"  as  it  is  denominated  by  dealers.  As  our  growers  must 
pay  American  wages  to  American  labor,  and  must  pay  for  all  ma- 
terials used  on  a  basis  of  American  production,  it  is  not  strange  that 
our  hops  cost  us  three  to  four  times  as  much  to  produce  as  the 
German  hops  cost.  And,  to  make  matters  still  worse,  when  the 
German  hops  are  imported  here  the  brewers  "  squeeze  the  pot "  and 
make  them  do  two  and  one-half  or  three  times  the  duty  of  American 
hops ;  that  is,  our  hops  cost  three  times  as  much  and  do  only  half  the 
duty  of  the  foreign  hops.  We  American  growers  are  thus  handi- 
capped six  to  one. 

Is  it  not  evident  to  your  honorable  committee  that  even  with  an 
import  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  the  American  hop  grower  has  all 
he  can  do  to  compete  in  the  home  market  with  the  foreign  producer? 

We  have  held  our  own  so  far  only  because  of  the  fertility  of  our 
virgin  soil.  The  center  of  production  has  moved  from  New  York  to 
the  Pacific  coast 

In  1880  New  York  State  produced  21,628,000  pounds  of  hops,  as 
against  only  2,398,000  pounds  for  the  Pacific  coast,  or  nine  times  as 
much. 

In  1906  the  Pacific  coast  produced  800,000  bales,  against  50,000  for 
New  York,  or  six  times  as  much  as  New  York.  New  York  is  going 
out  of  hop  growing  because  she  can  not  compete  with  pauper-grown 
and  pauper-narvested  hops.   Three  years  ago  Washington  grew  50,000^ 
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bales  of  hops.    This  year  she  grew  15,000  bales.    She  is  going  out  of 
hop  growing  for  the  same  reason  as  New  York. 

Three  years  ago  Oregon  grew  170,000  bales.  This  year  she  grew 
(estimated)  85,000  bales.  It  seems  as  if  Oregon  could  not  compete 
with  the  continental  pauper  labor  grown  article. 

In  1906  California  ^ew  110,000  bales;  this  year,  only  65,000,  nearly 
40  per  cent  reduction  in  two  years. 

The  hop  growers  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  some  $20,000,000  invested 
in  the  business.  The  "  allied  trades  "  have  as  much  more  at  stake. 
They  pay  out  from  four  to  five  millions  annually,  mostly  for  labor, 
to  people  who  are  physically  imfit  to  earn  money  otherwise.  The 
industry  brings  health  and  rood  to  some  75,000  people  annually  on 
this  coast.  We  are  being  choked  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
pauper  labor  grown  hops. 

These  hops  are  totally  unnecessary.  We  grow  the  finest  hops  in  the 
world.  The  use  of  foreign  hops  is  a  luxury,  and  should  be  taxed 
as  a  luxury,  particularly  as  it  is  killing  the  hop-growing  industry 
here. 

If  we  have  a  duty  of  not  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  on  importa- 
tion of  foreign  hops,  hop  growing  in  the  United  States  will  gradually 
recover. 

If  we  do  not  have  at  least  24  cents  per  pound  duty  it  looks  as 
if  the  decline  in  hop  growing  must  continue.  It  is  un-American 
to  allow  an  American  mdustry  to  be  throttled  by  pauper-made  im- 
ported goods.  We  American  hop  growers  and  all  those  dependent 
upon  us  look  to  the  next  Congress  for  relief. 

We  bespeak  for  our  representatives  a  cordial  hearing  before  your 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We  earnestly  pray  you  to  accord 
us  the  relief  necessary  if  even  for  only  a  few  years,  until  our  indus- 
try can  be  gotten  on  a  solvent  basis. 

We  ask  you  to  recommend  action  to  protect  American  capital  and 
American  labor  against  the  influx  of  pauper  labor  grown  hops,  which 
is  even  now  ruining  our  industry.  We  ask  you  to  give  us  ample  and 
speedy  relief. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Durst  Bros., 
PerM.  H.  Durst. 


LEMONS. 

W.  F.  FSAZIES,  MDUNO  ENGJITEES,  HUHTINOTOIT  PABE,  CAL, 
ASKS  FOB  AN  INCBEASE  OF  DTTTT  ON  LEMONS. 

Huntington  Park,  Cal.,  November  j?5, 1908. 
CoMMmEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  am  considerably  interested  in  the  investigation  you 
are  now  making  for  the  readjustment  of  the  present  tariff,  esx)ecially 
that  relating  to  the  citric  fruits. 

For  your  information,  I  will  state  I  own  a  20-acre  lemon  grove  of 
12-year-old  trees.  It  is  located  in  the  best  lemon  belt  of  southern 
California.    The  trees  on  it  are  Lisbons,  Eurekas,  and  Villa  Frankels. 
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The  proceeds  of  this  year's  crop  lacked  $15.25  of  paying  expenses. 
The  management  of  the  grove  has  been  economical  ana  sufficient. 
The  loss  was  due  to  my  inability  to  dispose  of  the  crop  at  the  time  it 
should  be  picked  for  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  expenses.  Some  of 
the  growers  near  me,  who  have  the  facilities  for  packing  and  storing 
their  crops,  did  better  than  I  did.  They  were  able  to  dispose  of  their 
fruit  while  the  price  in  the  western  section  of  the  United  States  was 
the  highest,  which  was  during  the  warmest  weather  in  midsummer. 

Most  of  the  small  growers  like  myself  have  no  packing  houses  and 
are  obliged  to  sell  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for  picking. 

The  commission  men  through  whom  I  sold  my  crop  claim  they  are 
unable  to  compete  with  the  prices  paid  for  the  imported  fruit  on  sale 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States.  The  transportation,  pack- 
ing, and  growing  charges  prevent  it.  We  are  obliged  to  use  nigh- 
priced  labor  and  material  in  producing  our  fruit. 

The  brokers  through  whom  I  sold  advised  me  to  bud  my  trees  to 
oranges  and  to  give  up  raising  lemons  on  account  of  the  eastern  prices. 
I  didike  to  do  so.  Anyway,  it  will  require  several  years  to  get  the 
budded  trees  in  a  producing  condition,  while  the  expense  of  caring 
for  them  is  practically  the  same  as  when  they  are  producing. 

I  believe  a  proper  tariff  on  imported  lemons  would  help  the  situa- 
tion; not  high  enough  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation  of 
foreign-grown  fruit,  but  sufficiently  high  to  shift  the  burden  of  pro- 
duction to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  T.  Frazieb. 


OLIVES. 

ATWOOB  A  STEELE  COMPANY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ASS  A  BEDTTC- 
TlOlf  IN  THE  DUTY  ON  OLIVES. 

Chicago,  Deceniber  2^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  the  signers  of  the  petitions  of  the  olive  im- 
porters of  the  United-  States  to  your  honorable  body  requesting  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  imported  olives  from  15  cents  per  gallon  to 
10  cents  per  gallon,  and  earnestly  protesting  against  the  increase  in 
duty  from  15  cents  per  gallon  (as  it  is  at  present)  to  25  cents  per  gal- 
lon, as  has  been  advocated  by  a  certain  committee  representing  cer- 
tain California  olive  growers,  we  would  urge  the  following  reasons 
(appearing  to  us  as  unanswerable)  in  support  of  our  contention  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  10  cents  per  gallon,  as  specified  above : 

We  would  represent,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  patriotic  citizens 
of  this  great  countrr  an  dthoroughly  believes  in  the  principle  of  pro- 
tecting our  country's  products  and  industries,  and  it  it  were  possible 
to  do  so  we  would  gladly  use  the  olives  produced  by  our  California 
friends  in  preference  to  those  produced  outside  of  our  country  and 
would  exert  our  influence  in  fostering  their  production.  But  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  repeatedly  tried  to  use  the  California  olives — both 
green  and  ripe — for  bottling  and  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible 
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(even  when  using  our  best  efforts — ^the  result  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence) to  so  bottle  them  as  to  preserve  them,  except  for  a  very  ^ort 
time,  and  in  a  barrel  or  keg  tney  keep  a  still  shorter  time  and  very 
soon  emit  the  most  abominable  and  penetrating  odor;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  many  years  we  have  packed  and  shipped  Spanish 
olives  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  (including  Cahfomia)  and 
have  done  a  successful  and  constantly  increasing  business,  rendered 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  fruit  was  the  product  of  a  soil  which 
gave  it  such  a  quality  and  property  that  it  could  be  cured  so  that 
when  placed  in  barrels  and  bottles  it  would  keep  for  a  long  time.^ 

We  say  Spanish  olives,  because  really  the  olives  produced  within  a 
radius  or  a  few  miles  of  Seville,  Spain,  are  the  only  ones  which  are 
imported  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning,  and  which  are  practically 
the  only  ones  which  the  olive  importers  of  this  country  handle. 

From  the  foregoing  we  make  the  following  deduction,  viz,  that 
there  is  really  no  competition  between  the  California  olive  and  the 
imported  olive,  and  that  if  there  were  no  California  olives  at  all 
raised  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Spanish 
olives ;  and  vice  versa,  if  there  were  no  olives  imported  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  the  consumption  of  California  olives,  because  they 
are  two  distinct  things ;  so  that  any  duty  on  the  imported  olive  must 
be  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  not  for  protection ;  and  therefore  if 
we  can  show  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  would  probably 
result  in  increased  revenue,  it  would  certainly  be  the  inclination  and 
duty  of  your  honorable  committee  to  recommend  such  a  reduction; 
and  we  really  believe  that  if  our  California  friends  thoroughly 
understood  the  situation  they  would  agree  with  us  in  advocating  the 
reduction. 

The  fact  is  that  several  years  ago  we  bottled  for  the  California 
Windermere  ranch  quite  a  number  of  barrels  of  their  olives,  which 
their  representatives  afterwards  acknowledged  was  a  thorough  fail- 
ure, as  they  would  not  keep. 

Again,  one  of  our  present  employees  was  several  years  ago  doing 
a  very  successful  business  in  bottling  imported  olives,  but  at  the  in- 
stigation of  California  friends  he  substituted  their  olives  for  the  im- 
ported olives,  with  the  result  he  lost  all  his  business  and  was  bank- 
rupted. 

Our  experience  along  these  lines  has  been  radical  and  conclusive. 

If  the  California  olive  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  imported  olive, 
why  is  it  that,  although  there  has  been  this  year  a  pradtically  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Spanish  olive  crop,  which  we  all  use,  resulting  in 
an  almost  unprecedented  advance  in  price  (in  many  cases  fully 
double),  not  a  single  olive  packer  has  turned  to  the  California  olives, 
but  has  preferred  and  been  compelled  to  pay  the  enormous  prices 
asked  abroad.  This  is  a  fact  and  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  claims  of 
the  California  olive  growers — that  they  can  supply  an  olive  which 
can  be  used  for  bottling. 

The  small  size  imported  olive  is  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  for  food,  and  our  experience  shows  that  a  reduction  of  5  cents 
per  gallon  in  the  duty  would  enable  us  to  considerably  increase  the 
size  of  the  cheap  package  now  so  widely  and  commonly  used,  and  this 
would  greatly  increase  the  quantity  imported,  and^  so  result  in  in- 
creasing the  revenues  of  this  country,  as  well  as  being  a  blessing  to 
a  great  number  of  our  less  wealthy  citizens,  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
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duction  in  duty  would  increase  the  consumption  of  the  larger  size 
as  well ;  while  an  addition  of  10  cents  per  gallon  to  the  already  high 
duty  (thus  nearly  doubling  the  duty,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cheap 
olives  making  an  enormous  percentage  of  increase  in  their  cost) 
would  render  a  cheap  package  of  olives  for  the  masses  almost 
prohibitory  and  work  a  great  hardship  on  all  concerned,  and  most 
certainly  considerably  decrease  the  revenues  of  this  country.  And 
not  only  so,  but  the  result  aimed  at  bv  the  increased  duty  could  not 
possibly  increase  the  consumption  of  tne  California  olive,  for  reasons 
already  urged. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  ripe  California 
olives  used  in  tins,  but  only  a  few,  and  as  there  are  no  ripe  olives 
imported  (only  the  green  ones) ,  there  is  no  competition  whatever  in 
ripe  olives,  and  therefore  no  need  of  protection. 

Other  reasons  have  been  urged  against  the  increase  and  in  favor  of 
the  decrease  in  duty  on  imported  olives,  in  all  of  which  we  heartily 
concur,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  your  honorable  body  may  see  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  California  raisers  and  agree 
to  recommend  the  reduction  to  10  cents  per  gallon,  which  we  advocate, 
and  you  will  have  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Juxiius  Steele,  Presidents 
For  Atwood  &  Steele  Co., 

Chicago. 


CmCAOO,  ILL.,  IHPOBTEBS,  BOTTLEBS,  AND  DISTBIBITTEBS  OF 
OBEEN-CUBED  OLIVES  ASK  FOB  BEDITCTON  OF  DTTTY. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  i,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gextt^emex  :  The  undersigned,  actively  engaged  in  importing,  bot- 
tling, and  distributing  Spanish  green-cured  olives  in  a  wholesale  way, 
indorse  the  statements  made  before  your  committee  by  the  olive  im- 
porter's committee,  and  respectfully  urge  a  reduction  in  the  present 
duty  on  olives  in  casks  and  barrels  to  10  cents  per  gallon,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Spanish  olive  selling  industry, 
which  has  amounted  to  about  1,600,000  gallons  per  year  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

Because  the  present  rate  of  16  cents  per  gallon  is  excessive  on  small 
sizes  and  prevents  the  larger  development  of  the  business. 

Because  the  reduction  asked  for  would  largely  increase  the  con- 
sumption and  afford  a  greater  annual  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Because  this  industry  now  employs  many  thousands  of  persons  in 
the  handling  and  preparing  of  olives  at  good  wages,  and  in  furnish- 
ing the  American-made  supplies  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished 
product,  and  therebv  eugngos  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

We  object  to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  asked  for  by  the  few 
producers  of  California  olives: 

Honrst*  it  is  :i  diffen»nt  class  of  olive,  not  suited  to  the  require- 
nioiits  of  thi«  tnulo.  can  not  be  successfully  bottled  when  green  cured, 
oi:ns— TARIFF— No.  :«-- 08 is 
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is  not  uniform  in  color,  and  of  infinitesimal  quantity,  and  therefore 
noncompetitive. 

Because  such  a  duty  would  seriously  diminish  the  quantity  of  Span- 
ish olives  imported.  This  would  operate  to  greatly  reduce  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  without  benefiting  in  the  least  the  California  olive 
industry. 

Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.  (by  Wm.  F.  Bode),  Chicago,  111., 
wholesale  grocers  and  manufacturers;  Atwood  & 
Steele  Co.  (by  Julius  Steele,  president),  Chicago,  111.. 
importers  and  packers  of  olives,  etc.;  Franklin  Mac- 
Veagh  &  Co.  (by  H.  R.  Eagle),  Chicago,  111.,  whole- 
sale grocers  and  manufacturers;  Sprague-Wnrner  Co. 
(by  C.  H.  Bolster),  Chicago,  111.,  wholesale  grocers 
and  manufacturers;  Glaser,  Kohn  &  Co.  (by  G.  A. 
Glaser,  president),  Chicago,  111.,  importers  and  pack- 
ers of  olives. 


(Communications  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  re<*eived 
from  the  following:  R.  C.  Chance's  Sons,  122  Pine  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Glaser,  Kohn  &  Co.,  West  Washington  and  Union  streets, 
Chicago,  111.;  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  (^hicago.  111.;  Otis  Shepard 
&  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.) 


OLIVES   AXD   OLIVE   OIL. 

OITHENS,  BEXSAMEE  &  CO.,  IMPOBTEBS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
ASK  FOB  BEDUCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  OLIVES  AND  OLIVE  OIL. 

Philadelphia,  Decemher  i,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

(■hairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  object  of  writing  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
duty  on  olive  oil.  As  we  understand  it  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
it  is  proposed  to  advance  the  duty  on  olive  oil  from  50  cents  per  gallon 
to  80  (rents  per  gallon.  We  should  like  to  enter  our  protest  against 
tliis  on  the  grounds  that  olive  oil  is  now  becoming  very  largely  used 
in  most  every  family,  not  only  for  table  purposes,  but  medicinal,  and 
in  that  way  the  quantity  consumed  is  very  great,  and  a  great  many 
times  greater  than  we  can  ever  produce  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
burden  of  this  taxation  would  fall  on  the  masses,  we  there fon»  enter 
our  protest,  as  we  know  the  object  of  the  tariff  is  not  to  place  a  bur- 
den or  a  tax  on  the  masses.  Tliis  being  used  for  medicinal  purpo^^es 
as  well  as  table  it  enters  into  most  every  household. 

AVe  would  also  like  to  see  the  duty  on  olives  reduced  10  cents  per  gal- 
Ion  instead  of  15  cents  per  gallon  as  it  is  now,  as  we  feel  that  ihe  reduced 
tariff  would  cause  the  masses  to  use  many  more  olives,  as  it  is  an 
article  that  can  be  sold  in  large  quantity  and  to  the  consuming  popula- 
tion, which  is  the  working  people,  if  they  can  be  retailed  at  a  popular 
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price,  and  with  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  on  the  small  Manzanilla 
olives  it  puts  it  in  a  range  so  that  they  can  be  retailed  at  a  popular 
price^ 

Very  truly,  yours,  Githens,  Rexsamer  &  Co. 


Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Smith,  Kline  &  French  Company,  Canal  and  Poplar  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dodson-Braun  Branch,  National  Pickle  and  Can- 
ning Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Alart  &  McGuire,  60  Madison  street, 
New  York  City;  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  132  King  street,  New 
York  City;  The  Lippincott  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Austin, 
Nichols  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Philadelphia  Pickling  Company,  200 
South  Second  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  The  William  Edwards  Com- 
pany, 1430  Ninth  street  northwest,  Cleveland,  Ohio.;  Reid,  Murdoch 
&  Co.,  Lake  and  Market  streets,  Chicago,  111. 


PEARLED   BARLEY. 

EYAN  BEOS.,  JAMESVILLE,  N.  Y.,  ASK  EETENTION  OF  PEESENT 
DUTY  ON  PEAELED  EICE. 

Ja^iiesville,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chabirinn  Ways  aivll  Means  Committee^ 

Wa^Jiington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  a  few  facts 
with  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  pearled  barley  in  Sched- 
ule G  of  the  present  tariff  law,  relative  to  agricultural  products. 

Pearled  barley  consists  of  barley  witli  the  hull  taken  off,  and  is 
used  principally  in  the  large  eastern  cities.  Numbers  3  and  4,  which 
is  the  principaf  product,  sells  in  the  New  York  market  for  $2.50  per 
hundredweight.  It  takes  4  bushels  of  barley  to  make  100  pounds 
of  pearled  barley.  This  4  bushels  of  barley  also  makes  90  pounds  of 
feed,  worth  at  pi'csent  $1,  total  from  4  bushels  of  barley,  $3.50. 

Barley  deUvered  from  Buffalo  at  our  mills  costs  OS  cents  iw>r  biiHhoI,  total 

cost  of  4  biislu'ls $2.72 

Ck)st  of  manufacture,  100  pounils  penrle<l  barley,  with  steam  jiower .25 

Commission  for  selllnp .125 

Freight   .10 

BaK    .065 

Total 3.26 

Ix»avin^  a  profit  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Competition  comes  from  Germany;  the  Germans  can  undersell  us, 
not  only  because  barley,  labor  and  machinery  are  cheaper,  but  princi- 
pally because  the  outside  of  the  barley,  which  is  used  for  feed  here, 
is  sold  for  flour  there,  at  much  higher  prices  than  here,  and  used  for 
making  bread  by  the  peasants. 

There  are  about  10  barley  mills  in  the  United  States,  capable  of 
making  enough  pearled  barley  in  three  or  four  months  to  supply  the 
home  trade  for  a  year.    There  is  no  pearled  barley  exported  to  speak 
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of.  You  can  readily  see  from  the  profit  stated  above  and  the  capacity 
of  home  mills  that  competition  in  this  country  is  very  sharp,  and  that 
a  little  competition  from  Germany  would  wipe  out  all  of  the  profit 
there  is  to  the  manufacturer  at  present. 

There  were  formerly  6  mills  in  Onondaga  County.  Two  are 
closed,  2  at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  burned  down  and  have  never  been 
rebuilt,  and  2  are  running  on  part  time,  viz,  our  mills  at  James- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Smith  mills,  at  Marcellus  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  about  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  had  a  ruinous  effect 
on  our  trade.  The  present  tariff  is  2  cents  per  pound  and  affords  us 
ample  protection  from  German  competition.  We  believe  that  no  one 
complains  that  pearled  barley  is  too  hi^h.  The  profit  fluctuates  from 
nothing  to  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  is  not  too  much.  We  hope 
for  no  tariff  change. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Ryan  Bros., 

Jamesville^  A\  F. 


PINEAPPLES. 

STJPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  E.  P.  POBCHER, 
BEPBESENTINO  THE  INDIAN  BIYEB  AND  LAKE  WOBTH  PINE- 
APPLE GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  FLOBIDA. 

This  association,  formed  in  1891,  was  organized,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  prices  or  forming  a  combine  against  consumers, 
but  solely  with  the  intent  to  improve  the  product,  pack  in  suitable 
carriers,  and  combine  in  the  forming  of  car-lot  shipments,  with  a 
wide  distribution  of  the  product,  basing  its  prices  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increased  duty  on  pineapples. 

The  duty  on  pineapples  as  provided  under  paragraph  No.  268  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  reads  as  follows : 

"No.  268.  Pineapples  in  barrels  and  other  packages,  seven  cents 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  barrels  or  packages ;  in  bulk,  seven 
dollars  per  thousand." 

We  ask  the  changing  of  the  above  paragraph  to  read : 

"  No.  268.  Pineapples  in  barrels,  crates,  or  other  package^  one  cent 
per  pound ;  in  bulk,  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand." 

The  Cuban  standard  crate,  copied  after  our  crate,  is  lOJ  by  12  by 
36  inches,  approximately  2i  cubic  feet,  yet  under  the  Dingley  Act,  as 
now  enforced,  these  crates  are  assessed  at  a  duty  of  14  cents  per  crate. 

Under  tlie  duty  in  bulk,  $7  per  thousand,  the  rate  (m  a  HO  size 
pineapple  by  the  crate,  would  be  21  cents,  but  noting  this  as  against 
him,  the  Cuban  importer  now  fetclies  in  his  pineapples  in  crates  and 
pays  but  14  cents  per  crate. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  so-called  unmerchantable  bad 
order  goods  imported,  on  which  a  ruling  was  made  giving  allowances 
for  fruit,  supposedly  in  bad  order  to  have  duties  remitted,  the  fruit 
to  be  "dumped." 

In  this  connection,  witness  the  frauds  as  shown  by  the  conviction 
of  Seward  and  others  at  Baltimore,  with  the  natural  inference  that 
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many  other  such  cases  had  been  undetected  or  the  evidence  insuffi- 
cient for  conviction. 

It  was  shown  that  vast  quantities  of  fruit  were  brought  in  marked 
as  bad  order  unmerchantable  and  were  supposedly  dumped  that 
were  actually  in  jjerfect  order  and  entered  into  competition  with  our 
fruits,  having  entirely  escaped  paying  duty. 

In  asking  for  this  rate  or  duty  we  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  knowing  full  well  that,  with  his  cheapened  cost  of  production, 
the  foreign  producer  can  well  afford  to  come  into  our  markets,  but 
we  do  know  that  it  will  make  him  more  cautious  in  the  growing, 
handling,  and  packing  of  his  product,  and  that  he  will  be  able  only 
to  place  an  article  of  Sie  highest  value  in  competition  against  us;  and 
that  the  disastrous  condition  as  at  present  with  large  lots  of  poor 
fruit  of  small  sizes  and  in  bad  order  sent  in  to  demoralize  the  markets, 
disgust  the  consumer,  and  create  a  prejudice  against  the  pineapple, 
and  in  many  cases  turn  the  consumer  to  using  other  fruits  in  its 
place,  will  be  prevented. 

We  see  each  season  these  effects  most  plainly  where  the  "do^  in  the 
manger "  policy  seems  to  prevail,  and  the  foreign  pines  continue  to 
come  in  right  through  the  whole  season  and  when  market  conditions 
do  not  really  warrant,  a  loss  to  the  importers,  a  menace,  yes,  a  dis- 
aster to  our  home-grown  fruit  and  with  absolutely  no  benefit  to  the 
consumer. 

Glutted  markets,  spasmodically  glutted  with  fruit  in  bad  order  are 
valueless  to  the  consumer,  whereas  regular  markets,  at  fair  prices, 
with  fine  fruit  arriving  in  sound  condition,  are  what  benefit  the  cour 
sumer;  and  these  we  within  the  confines  of  United  States*  territory 
-are  prepared  to  furnish  and  can  furnish  if  the  duty  as  prayed  for  is 
made  effective. 

The  cost  of  production  with  us  is  heavy,  and  with  the  price  of  land 
at  $100  per  acre,  the  cost  of  clearing  and  preparation  more  than 
equaling  the  original  cost,  with  no  other  product  possible  on  this 
land  except  pineapples,  with  fertilizers  used  at  the  rate  of  4,000 
pounds  to  the  acre  per  annum,  and  with  labor  receiving  from  $1.25 
to  $2.50  per  day,  we  are  in  need  of  a  fair  protection  against  the  cheap 
lands  and  labor  that  produce  the  foreign  pineapple. 

We  submit  that  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  bearing  all  the 
heavy  cost  of  embarking  in  this  business,  is  entitled  to  more  than 
the  tariff  covering  revenue  for  the  Government,  but  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  and  fostering  of  such  American  industries,  espe- 
cially where  it  can  be  shown  that  this  means  a  possibility  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  this  entire  product  being  produced  for  supplying  at  a 
reasonable  price  to  the  consumer  all  that  is  needed  for  consumption 
in  these  United  States. 

With  their  small  cost  for  land  and  no  fertilizers  used,  the  Cuban 
grower  has  a  maximum  cost  for  labor  of  80  cents  per  day,  and  at 
times  much  less  figures,  whereas  we  have  a  minimum  cost  for  labor 
of  $1.25  per  day,  with  the  average  for  a  large  part  of  the  season  above 
$1,50  per  dav,  and  a  part  of  the  year  we  pay  as  high  as  $2  and  even 
$2.50  per  day. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  poorly  paid  labor,  and  the  fact  of  the  dem- 
onstrableness  of  our  contention  is  the  neatness  and  comfort  in  the 
homes  and  the  material  progress  of  the  working  class  on  the  east 
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eoaist  of  Horida,  where  the  pineapple  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
produced. 

Florida  produced  a  total  of  690,000  crates  of  pineapples  last  season. 
and  of  this  the  east  coast  section  of  that  State  produced  640.000  crates. 

We  contend,  and  can  show,  that  this  same  section  can  very  shortly 
produce  2.000,000  crates,  and  these  be  put  into  market  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower  if  the  tariff 
as  asked  for  be  placed. 

It  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  crate  of  pineapples  f .  o.  b. 
cars  is  from  70  to  90  cents  per  crate,  this  cost  varying  with  soil  and 
weather  conditions,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  caring- 
for  these  plants  eight  years  at  an  annual  yearly  cost  these  fields  have 
to  be  replanted,  with  as  high  or  higher  cost  per  acre  for  removing 
the  old  plants,  preparing  the  land  anew,  and  replacing  some  of  the 
lost  humus,  as  was  the  original  cost  of  the  land. 

Our  association  records  show  a  net  average  to  the  grower  of  $1.26i 
per  crate  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping  point. 

Thus  with  this  crop,  which  can  not  be  estimated  fairly  to  produce 
a  larger  yield  than  an  average  of  150  crates  per  acre,  and  occupying, 
as  it  does,  lands  that  are  unfit  for  any  other  product,  yet  which  sup- 
plies well-paid  employment  to  American  labor.  Let  me  emphasize 
this,  American  labor — not  foreign — with  a  heavy  investment  of  capi- 
tal should  be  protected  to  the  extent  asked,  which  is  only  just  and 
reasonable  and  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  protection 
system,  which  is  so  graduated  between  the  capital  that  establishes,  the 
labor  that  produces,  and  the  public  that  consumes,  as  to  be  the  most 
desirable*  adjunct  of  the  Government  in  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  any  form  of  ad  valorem  duty,  as  it  can 
be  shown  under  this  fonn  the  valuations  are  so  reduced  as  to  make 
it  practically  inoperative. 

It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  duty  charge  per  cubic 
foot,  and,  when  in  bulk,  per  thousand. 

We  find  the  duty  on  citrus,  which  is  regulated  on  tariff  per  pound, 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  we  ask  that  the  duty  on  pineapples  shall  be 
assessed  per  pound  when  in  barrels,  crates,  or  other  packages,  and  in 
bulk,  per  thousand. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  very  life  of  this  great  industry  is  at  stake; 
that  we  have  produced  a  very  large  share  oi  the  total  consumption  of 
this  fruit,  as  grown  by  u?;,  the  iinest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  produce  in  a  very  sjiort  time  all  of  this  fruit 
that  is  needed  by  our  people,  and  be  able  to  supply  them  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

In  the  matter  of  lower  freight  and  lower  cost  of  production  the 
Cuban  pineap]iles  have  more  than  an  offset  for  the  tariff  duty  we  ask 
as  an  equalizer,  which  will  enable  us  to  hold  up  our  present  acreage 
and  increase  with  new  fields  sufficient  areas  to  amply  supply  the  entire 
markets  of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  matter  we  have  taken  note 
of  the  fact  of  Cuba  having  a  reciprocity  agreement  whereby  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent  on  any  schedule  is  given  the  said  republic  of  Cuba. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  forward  our  contentions  as  simply 
and  plainly  and  with  as  little  elaboration  as  passible,  and  our  cause 
is  so  plain  and  so  just  tliat  we  feel  sure  of  its  prompt  recognition  with 
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the  adoption  of  the  paragraph  covering  pineapples  to  be  embodied 
in  the  new  tariff  as  follows : 

"  No.  268.  Pineapples  in  barrels,  crates,  or  other  packages,  one  cent 
per  pound ;  in  bulk,  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand." 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  P.  PORCHER, 

General  Agent  and  Special  Rej/resentative  Indian  River  and 

Lake  Wo7'th  Pineappl-e  Growers^  Association  of  Florida, 


THE  INDIAN  BIVER  PINEAPPLE  OBOWEBS'  LEAOUE  ASKS  FOB 
INGBEASED  PBOTEGTION   FOB  ITS  PBODITCTS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waskinffton^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  The  Indian  River  Pineapple  Growers'  League  is  a 
voluntary  association  whose  purpose  is  to  secure  better  commercial 
conditions  for  the  Florida  pineapple  industry.  This  association  dur- 
ing the  past  year  endeavored,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  have  the  freight  rates  reduced,  which  decision  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

A  pineapple  crate  measures  10  by  12  by  36  inches  and  contains  2J 
cubic  feet;  weighs  80  pounds  when  packed. 

The  cost  to  establish  an  acre  of  Florida  pineapples  is — 

I.aiid  n00.00 

Clearing  land 75. 00 

Pbints  at  %X^  per  1,000__l 70.00 

Settinj?  plants,  per  acre 30.00 

FertUlzlng,  two  years 120.00 

Labor 60.00 

Equipment,  houses,  wagons,  etc 45.00 

500.00 
Xo  allowance  for  interest  on  investment. 
After  a  field  is  established  there  is  an  annual  charge,  as  follows : 

For  fertilizers .^70. 00 

Labor  and  depreciation 75,00 

$145. 00 

Average  annual  yield,  1<S0  crates. 

Average  cost  per  crate  to  produce,  70  to  SO  cents. 

Average  cost  to  pack: 

Crates 0.15 

I^bor .  20 

.35 

Average  cost  of  transportation  to  eastern  markets .75 

Average  cost  per  orate  to  jiroduce .70 

The  nvernge  cost  to  pnMluoe,  pick,  pack,  and  deliver  to  eastern 

markets,  per  crate 1.80 

Conipannl  to  the*  Cuban  Industry : 

Average  cost  to  produce,  i»er  crate $0.20 

Average  cost  to  ])ack .35 

Average  cost  transportation.   New  York .31^ 

Average  cost  transportation,  Cuban  seai>ort .07^ 

Duty  paid  .14 

1.08 
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In  favor  of  Cuban  product $0.  72 

Increase  of  duty  asked .^ 

Balance  in  favor  of  Cuba .06 

WESTEBN   MABKETS. 

Average  cost  to  produce  and  pack,  Florida $1.05 

Average  cost  transportation .85 

Average  cost  to  deliver 1.  90 

Average  cost  to  produce,  Cuba .55 

Average  cost  transportation  seaport .07^ 

Average  cost  transiwrtation .59^ 

Duty  paid .  14 

Average  cost  to  deliver 1.36 

In  favor  of  Cuba .54 

Increase  of  duty  asked  on  Cuban  tariff .06 

Difference  in  favor  of  Florida,  delivered  western  markets .  12 

Difference  in  favor  of  Cuban,  delivered  eastern  markets .06 

The  setback  the  Cuban  industry  received  during  the  Spanish  war, 
induced  a  lar^e  number  of  people  to  engage  in  the  pineapple  in- 
dustry in  Florida.  The  industry  has  grown  from  106,000  crates  in 
1897  to  about  725,000  crates  in  1908,  which  was  decidedly  a  short 
crop. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  low  rate  of  tariff  against  the  American 
producers  is  apparent.  The  American  producer  has  to  pay  hi^ 
prices  for  labor  and  for  all  protected  articles  connected  with  his 
business,  and  is  compelled  to  sell  his  product,  An  active  competition, 
against  foreign  cheap  labor  and  natural  advantages. 

The  Florida  pineapple  is  somewhat  out  of  its  natural  element  as 
to  soil  and  requires  a  large  amount  of  fertilizer,  and  through  this 
demand  helps  in  a  large  way  other  American  industries. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  and  quite  an  item  for  all  southern  railways,  paying  annually 
some  $()50,000  in  freight  on  the  fruit  alone. 

American  labor  could  not  exist  in  Florida,  where  most  necessaries 
are  abnormally  high,  at  the  prices  paid  foreign  labor. 

The  heavy  imports  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States  of  Cuban 
pineapples  lias  compelled  the  American  producer  to  export  his  prod- 
uct, while  the  Cuban  pineapples  occupy  the  markets  of  this  country. 
The  high  freight  rates  limits  the  amount  profitablv  exported  to 
about  75  carloads  annually  to  Canada  and  25  carloads  to  England. 
Cuba  has  now  followed  the  American  product  into  Canada  and  has 
practically  driven  Florida  pineapples  from  the  east  Canadian  markets. 

The  present  duty  of  14  cents  a  crate  on  Cuban  pineapples  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  difference  in  cost  of  transportation  charges  alone. 

Compared :  Cuba  to  seaport  7^  cents,  from  Habana  to  New  York 
3H  cents,  plus  14  cents  duty,  shows  a  total  of  53  cents.  Florida  to 
Jacksonville  25  cents,  Jacksonville  to  New  York  via  Clyde  Line  35 
cents,  shows  a  total  of  60  cents  per  crate,  or  7  cents  per  crate  more 
than  is  charged  from  Cuba,  plus  14  cents  duty,  ^^^llle  the  average 
all-rail  rate  to  eastern  markets  is  70  cents,  it  shows  a  charge  of  10 
cents  in  favor  of  Cuban  pineapples  with  duty  paid. 
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To  deliver  Cuban  pineapples  to  western  markets,  plus  14  cents 
duty,  is  8  cents.  The  average  rate  paid  on  all  Florida  pineapples  to 
Chicago  or  western  markets  is  85^  cents.  The  present  duty  gives 
absolutely  no  protection,  but  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  difference  in 
transportation. 

The  cost  to  produce  a  crate  of  pineapples  has  increased  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  33^  per  cent,  while  the  net  price  of  late  years  has  de- 
creased. 


1897. 

$18.00 
9.60 
1.00 
1.60 

1908. 

Ck>t  ton  •seed  meal 

per  ton.. 

982.00 

Crate  mfttcrifil                              *  . « . 

per  100.. 

13.50 

lAbor,  negro , 

per  day . . 

1.60 

Labor,  wnit« 

do 

2.60 

The  average  net  for  400  cars  of  pineapples  handled  season  of  1908 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Porcher,  general  agent,  Indian  River  and  Lake  Worth 
Pineapple  Growers'  Association,  was  $1.26  per  crate.  For  500  cars 
handlea  by  Chase  &  Co.,  about  the  same  amount.  The  purchase 
price  in  Cuba  in  1908  was  $1.30  per  crate. 

The  Cuban  pineapples  begin  to  arrive  in  American  markets  in  large 
quantities  the  last  oi  March.  Florida  pineapples  begin  to  move  the 
last  of  May.  This  gives  Cuban  pineapples  a  free  market  without 
competition  for  two  months  and  at  such  times  are  often  quoted  at 
$3.50  to  $3.75  per  crate.  They  continue  to  ship  in  active  competition 
with  Florida,  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Cuba  imported  by  Jime 
1,491,958  crates.  Cuban  imports,  with  the  Florida  crop,  placed  oyer 
1,000,000  crates  on  American  markets  within  six  weeks,  beginning 
June  1.    This  caused  ruinous  prices  to  the  American  producer. 

The  Florida  pineapple  industry  is  rapidly  increasing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  given  sufficient  protection,  and  can  supply  at  a 
reasonable  price  sufficient  pineapples  for  all  demands  in  American 
markets^  during  the  regular  season  and  with  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico  furnish  a  supply  for  all  the  year. 

The  pineapple  is  in  no  sense  a  necessity,  but  is  a  luxury,  and  for 
this  reason  will  be  purchased  by  its  regular  consumers  at  a  fair  price, 
hence  the  amount  of  duty  received  by  this  Government  if  the  present 
duty  is  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound  will  be  $640,000.  This  great 
benefit  to  the  Government  will  impose  no  hardship  and  will  be  paid 
willingly,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  a  lar^e  iVmerican  industry 
which  consumes  a  large  amount  of  American  products  in  its 
production. 

Regarding  Chairman  Payne's  statement  of  injury  by  cold,  we  cite 
the  following :  December  23,  24,  25,  1905,  the  temperature  registered 
27  degrees  and  formed  ice  each  day.  The  entire  pineapple  pro- 
ducing section  withstood  this  temperature  and  produced  562,000 
crates  of  pineapples  that  season.  This  did  not  cause  as  large  per 
cent  of  loss  as  was  suffered  by  the  citrus  industry.  However,  there 
is  a  liability  of  loss  of  crop  should  a  much  lower  temperature  result, 
but  with  reasonable  profits  would  and  mu^^t  be  immediately  replanted 
or  cause  abandonment  of  land  and  improvements  valued  at  $200  per 
acre. 

Florida  has  furnished  a  regular  crop  for  the  past  11  years. 

The  Hon,  Commissioner  Prouty  says,  page  502,  before  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission,    Florida    Fruit    and    Vegetable    Shippers' 
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Protective  Association   r.   Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway'    Coinx:>aDy 
et  al.: 

"  Pineapples  are  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba.  They  come  by  water  to  various  Atlantic  pon< 
and  are  transported  from  there  to  interior  destinations,  and  they  arv 
also  brought  into  the  Gulf  port$,  reaching  the  Middle  West  and  as  far 
east  as  Buffalo  by  this  route.  The  cost  of  water  transportation  i> 
low  and  the  rates  made  to  interior  points,  especially  from  the  Gulf, 
are  also  low.  It  is  said  that  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba,  th*' 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  requires  no  fertilizer,  the  abundant 
crop,  enable  the  Cuban  pineapple  to  drive  its  American  competitor 
from  our  markets,  and  that  unless  the  rates  of  transportation  are 
reduced  in  Florida  the  industry  in  that  State  can  not  sustain  itself. 

"  It  is  no  business  of  these  defendants  and  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
this  commission  to  establish  such  railway  rates  as  will,  at  all  hazard* 
enable  the  American  products  to  compete  with  foreign  product. 
Undoubtedly  these  competitive  conditions  must  be  considered  and 
rates  made,  when  that  can  properly  be  done,  which  will  enable  the 
traffic  to  move,  but  when  reasonable  rates  have  been  established  it  is 
for  Congress  to  say  whether  the  foreign  products  shall  be  admitteii 
to  our  market.  If  the  present  duty  is  not  sufficient  these  defendant? 
can  not  be  required  to  reduce  their  charges  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  foreign  article." 

The  pineapple  industry  is  the  sole  occupation  of  thousan<l<  of 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  sustenance.  No  indi- 
vidual's shipment  exceeds  40  carloads  annually.  The  pineapple  in- 
dustry is  mostly  owned  by  people  who  have  come  from  the  Northern 
States  and  represent  every  State  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
west  to  Colorado. 

The  majority  of  these  people  are  Republicans  and  favor  a  protect- 
ive tariff.  ^\^y  should  Republicans  in  Florida  in  favor  of  a  j>n»- 
tective  tariff  not  have  it  on  an  industry  they  largely  control?  To  the 
Democratic  Members  we  say.  Why  should  Democrats  in  Florida  have 
to  buy  highly  protected  articles  and  ship  against  no  protection? 

Compared  to  cost  of  production  and  market  value,  pineapples  are 
entitled  to  and  demand  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  citrus  fruits  now 
have,  or  1  cent  per  pound,  when  packed  in  crates  or  barrels,  and 
$15  per  1,000  when  shipped  in  l)ulk  for  canning  purposes. 

We  ask  that  paragraph  No.  208  be  revised  to  read  as  follows:  Pine- 
apples in  barrels  and  other  packages.  1  cent  per  pound;  in  bulk,  ^l"* 
per  1,000. 


Respectfully, 


Indian  River  Pi np: apple  Gtrowers'  Lkaox^e. 

C.  A.  Robinson,  Preffidemt, 

Harry  Jennings,  Secretary, 

T.  (t.  M('Mi:li.en,  Repre^entafire. 

F.   W.  WiLLES, 

Thomas  IIellier, 
George  E.  Coon, 
S.  F.  Webb, 
R.  E.  Bruy, 
C.  H.  Racey, 
IT.  E.  Sewaix, 
W.  H.  Bessy, 

Committee, 
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BEFBESENTATIVES  OF  THE  HAWAIIAIT  PIiraLJLFPLE  OBOWEBS 
SUBMIT  BBIEF  ASKING  FOB  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW. 

"Hawaiian  growers  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  pineapples. 
We  advocate  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  ^ive  the  Government  an  in- 
creased revenue  on  the  pineapples  now  imported,  and  one  that  will 
more  nearly  approximate  the  bare  difference  in  cost  of  production, 
due  to  cheaper  labor  abroad,  and  the  use  of  duty-paid  materials, 
cans,  and  machinery  used  by  the  domestic  packer. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  ask  only  a  verbal  correction  of  paragraph 
263  to  make  effective  the  original  intent  of  the  Dingley  Act  in  respect 
to  canned  pineapples ;  and  with  that  we  ask  a  correction  of  paragraph 
268,  eliminating  the  cubic- foot  rate  and  adjusting  the  duty  on  fresh 
pineapples  so  that  it  shall  not  render  ineffective  the  duty  on  canned 

Sineapples;  also  in  order  that  the  cheap  pineapples  of  the  We.st  In- 
ies  shall  not  drive  the  Florida  and  Hawaiian  fresh  fruit  out  of  the 
market. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

At  the  time  when  Hawaii  came  under  the  full  operation  of  tl^e 
Dingley  tariff  through  annexation,  the  annual  production  of  canned 
pineapples  was  less  than  8,000  cases.  Through  the  encouragement 
•of  the  protection  to  the  cannedrpineapple  industry  afforded  l)y  the 
Dingley  law  as  then  construed,  the  production  in  Hawaii  has  in- 
creased until  a  total  of  419,072  cases  was  produced  this  last  season. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  all  this  growth  of  the  industry  wai5 
the  result  of  protection  and  would  not  have  been  possible  without  it. 

Some  12  companies  are  now  engaged  in  the' growing  and  canning 
of  pineapples.  They  reprCvSent  a  capital  investment  of  about 
$1,500,000.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  this  capital  is  American  and  only 
5  per  cent  is  foreign. 

The  stock  in  these  companies  is  widely  distributed  tliroughout  the 
islands.  A  considerable  amount  is  also  owned  by  individuals  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Eastern  States. 

But  the  companies  above  referred  to  by  no  means  repi*esent  the 
entire  pineapple  industry  of  Hawaii.  Individual  farmei's  grow  pine- 
apples and  sell  them  to  the  canneries,  just  as  mainland  farmers  grow 
beets  and  sell  them  to  sugar-beet  factories. 

Thus  through  the  benefits  of  protection  an  important  new  industry' 
is  beinp  built  up  in  Hawaii.  The  industry  is  doubly  important  to 
Hawaii  because  if  rightly  protected  it  will  afford  a  living  profit  to 
the  individual  farmer  or  fruit  grower. 

The  production  in  Florida  and  Hawaii  has  already  reached  the 
point  where  competition  regulates  the  price,  and  they  wmII  be  able 
m  the  immediate  future  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  in  the 
United  States. 

CITIZKN    ACUncri/riKAL  POPITLATION. 

The  pineapple  industry  is  also  highly  important  to  Hawaii  be- 
cause the  fruit  can  be  grown  on  lands  tliat  are  unsuited  to  other  forms 
of  tropical  agi-iculture:  it  is  in  fact  a  possible  means  of  largely  in- 
creasing the  citizen  agricultural  population  of  the  Territory.  Xo 
industrj"^  in  the  islands  is  better  adapted  to  the  farmer  of  nuKlerate 
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means.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  hopes  of  those  desirous  of 
seeing  these  islands  settled  by  a  progressive  American  population. 
The  growing  of  pineapples  is  semihorticultural  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles fruit  culture  in  southern  California,  which  has  been  brought 
to  such  a  scientific  stage  of  perfection. 

In  order,  however,  to  have  this  industry  continue  and  grow,  pro- 
tection must  be  given  it  approximating  that  given  to  other  fruits. 
American  wages  can  not  be  paid  for  semitropical  fruit  growing  in 
open  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  West  Indies  and  Siniya- 
pore.  Xor  can  an  American  packer,  limited  to  high  duty  paid  tin, 
sugar,  machinery,  and  supplies,  compete  openly  wifli  packers  having 
all  those  articles  free  of  duty.  All  that  is  asked  is  a  tariff  that  shall 
more  nearly  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  production. 

DUTT-PAro   SUPPLIES   USED. 

Practically  all  of  the  materials  used  in  the  production  of  Hawaiian 
pineapples  and  the  manufacture  of  same  into  canned  goods  are  im- 
ported from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  No  other  article 
produced  in  Hawaii  requires  so  large  a  proportion  of  such  imported 
materials  as  canned  pineapples.  For  every  ton  of  finished  product, 
worth,  say  $75,  it  is  estimated  that  $30  represents  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, all  of  which  come  from  American  farms  and  factories.  Nearly 
all  of  these  materials,  especially  tin  and  sugar,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
protection,  and  our  pineapple  canners  must  pay  higher  prices  for 
them  in  competition  with  foreign  producers  using  free  materials. 

DIFFERENCE    IN    COST  OF   PRODUCTION. 

The  price  per  dozen  of  the  No.  2  can  (known  as  l|-pound  can) 
of  Singapore  pineapple  in  New  York,  without  duty  paid,  is  at  pres- 
ent 71.75  cents.  Subtracting  the  cost  of  freight,  16  cents  per  dozen, 
gives  a  cost  at  Singapore  of  55.75  cents  per  dozen.  The  correspond- 
mg  No.  2  can  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  costs  to  produce  under  present 
conditions,  f.  o.  b.  Honolulu,  $1.1475  per  dozen,  showing  a  difference 
in  cost  of  production  of  59  cents  per  dozen. 

Under  present  construction  of  the  Dingley  Act  canned  pineapple^ 
are  all  entered  as  "  preserved  in  their  own  juice  "  and  pay  onfv  '2'» 
per  cent  duty  ad  valorem ;  this  would  be  only  14  cents  per  dozen  on 
the  No.  2  size  can.  The  duty  under  the  proper  classification  of  "fruit- 
preserved  in  sugar  "  would  be  about  38.23  cents  per  dozen. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  the  higher  duty  does  not  cover  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production,  and  the  Hawaiian  grower  must  rely 
on  the  superior  quality  of  his  fruit  to  compete.  This  he  is  able  to 
to  do  with  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
but  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  2G3  by 
recent  court  decisions  practically  admits  all  canned  pineapples,  how- 
ever much  sugar  may  have  been  added,  as  still  bemg  "  pineapples 
preserved  in  their  own  juice,"  and  dutiable  only  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

As  this  latter  rate  amounts  to  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  production,  it  is  clearly  inadequate;  there  is  no  reason 
w^liy  canned  pineapples  containing  any  added  sugar  should  not  par 
the  same  rate  as  other  canned  fruit  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  2G.1 
viz,  1  cent  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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MISINTERPRETATION   OF   THE   PRESENT   LAW. 

During  the  period  when  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  industry  was 
chiefly  built  up  the  Treasury  Department  properly  construed  the 
last  clause  of  paragraph  263  of  the  Dingley  Act,  "  Pineapples  in  their 
own  juice,"  to  include  only  canned  pineapples  to  which  no  sugar  had 
been  added.  (See  Treasury  Decisions  12725,  13767,  23207,  2478K 
24494,  and  25577.) 

Becent  court  decisions  have  practically  held  that  all  canned  pine- 
apples may  be  entered  at  the  lower  rates  irrespective  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  added;  canned  pineapples  containing  33  per  cent  of  sugar 
have  been  held  dutiable  as  preserved  in  their  own  juice. 

In  order  to  correct  what  the  customs  appraisers  agree  is  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  present  law,  we  ask  that  in  the  last  clause  of  para- 
graph 263,  after  "  pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice,"  you  add 
the  words,  "  without  sugar  or  spirits  added  thereto." 

In  canning  pineapples  sugar  is  added  to  the  extent  of  from  8  to 
47  per  cent.  In  Hawaii  91  per  cent  of  the  pack  contains  added  sugar 
ana  only  9  per  cent  is  actually  preserved  in  its  own  juice." 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  canned  pineapples  containing  added 
sugar  should  not  pay  the  same  tariff  rate  as  other  canned  fruits  sim- 
ilarly packed. 

Wliile  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  growers  do  not  strenuously  object  to 
the  special  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  canned  ])ineapples  when 
contained  in  their  own  juice  alone,  we  do  say  that  the  special  rate, 
under  present  court  decisions,  would  greatly  threaten  the  entire  in- 
dustry. The  last  clause  of  paragraph  263  should  either  be  amended 
as  above  or  else  be  eliminated. 

COST  OF  LABOR. 

In  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  industry  the  average  wage  for  a  ten- 
hour  day  is  93  cents;  the  average  labor  cost  in  competing  tropical 
countries  is  from  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of  that  sum. 

COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  ^fARKET. 

Tlie  average  cost  of  marketing  Hawaiian  pineapples  is  found  to  be 
58  cents  per  case,  or,  say,  $14.50  per  ton.  Under  the  existing  laws 
these  products  must  be  carried  in  American  vessels.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  marketing  the  We^t  Indian 
pines  and  Hawaiian  pines  will  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  duty. 

FRESTI  PINEAPPLES. 

Paragraph  268  of  the  Dingley  Act  provides  a  duty  of  7  cents  per 
cubic  foot  on  pineapples  in  packages  and  $7  j)er  thousand  in  bulk.  The 
rate  per  cubic  foot  was  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  bulk  rate; 
in  practice  it  has  proven  to  l>e  one-third  less  than  the  bulk  rate.  The 
result  is  that  nearly  all  the  fre-h  pineapples  imported  come  in  pack- 
ages, and  pay  only  a  nominal  duty  of  about  4  mills  each. 

Nearly  1,000,000  crates  of  pineapples  were  imported  from  Cuba 
alone  this  past  year.  The  cost  per  ton  of  proaucing  fresh  pine- 
apples in  Hawaii  is  a  little  more  than  double  the  cost  in  Cuba  and 
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the  West  Indies;  the  cost  in  Florida  is  three  times  that  of  the  foreign 
producer. 

These  fresh  pineapples  from  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  coniiiij 
in  under  the  present  insuflScient  duties,  not  only  crowd  out  the  fre-L 
fruit  from  Florida  and  Hawaii,  but  also  will  tend  to  drive  out  tie 
canned  pineapple  of  domestic  origin.  In  other  words,  the  insuflBcier:: 
duty  on  the  iresh  fruit  will  make  ineffective  the  higher  duty  on 
canned  pineapple. 

VCith  reasonable  protection,  Hawaii  and  Florida  can  supply  the 
United  States  with  fresh  pineapples  of  a  quality  admittedly  superior 
to  the  imported  fruit. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  ask  that  the  duty  on  fresh  pineapple? 
be  increased  to  $15  per  thousand.  As  the  number  of  pineapples  in 
each  crate  is  stamped  on  the  outside,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  all  be  entered  at  the  bulk  rate.  Even  at  these  rates,  pine- 
apples will  have  much  less  protection  than  the  citrus  and  deciduou? 
fruits. 

QUALITY  or  THE  FRUIT. 

Hawaiian  pineapples  are  admittedly  superior  to  any  of  the  imported 
fruit,  either  fresh  or  canned. 

For  this  reason  we  have  not  asked  a  rate  of  duty  that  fully  coven^ 
the  dill'erence  in  cost  of  production. 

But  without  a  reasonably  protective  schedule  the  inferior  importeil 
fruit  will  destroy  the  market  for  the  superior  domej^stic  pineapple^, 
both  fresh  and  canned. 

James  D.  Dale, 
President  nawaiian  Pineapple  Growers^  Association. 
Geo.   B.   McClellan, 
Representing  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Merclmnts^  Association  of  Ilonolulu^  Hawaii 


T.  H.  STEVENS  <&  CO.,  POBTLAND,  OBEO.,  BECOMHENSS  ASSESS- 
MENT OF  DUTY  ON  CANNED  PINEAPPLES  WITHOTTT  BEFEBEHCI 
TO  SITGAB  USED. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  December  2. 190S, 
S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean^^  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  enter  protest  against  the  present  dutv  on 
pineapples  in  so  far  as  collection  of  same  is  enforced  bv  the  varioii- 
collectors  of  customs  as  well  as  the  interpretation  of  the  pjre-ent 
tarilf.  We  do  not  object  to  the  rate  of  'jr>  per  cent  ad  valorem  an«' 
un(l(»r  which  most  of  these  goods  come  into  this  country  at  pre^^^u. 
We  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  all,  however,  if  the  straight  25  per  cenJ 
ad  valorem  covered  the  importation  of  these  goods  without  am 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  sugar  used  in  packing  them. 

In  importing  these  goods  we  have  found  that  interpretation  hx 
collector  at  Port  Townsend  would  differ  from  that  of  collector  at  tlii- 
city  or  San  Francisco  on  identically  the  same  goods.  We  do  »<>' 
believe  tliat  the  revenue  deprived  bv  the  Government  would  be  any 
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less  than  at  present,  and  it  would  enable  importers  to  know  exactly 
as  to  what  their  goods  would  cost  them,  thus  removing  risk  that  they 
at  present  run  and  which  ofttimes  leads  them  to  decline  importing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  itself  would  avoid  unnecessary 
clerical  labor  and  expense  in  connection  with  importation  of  this 
article. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

T.  M.  Stevens  &  Co.  (Incorporated), 

T.  M.  Stevens. 


PITTED  AND  STUFFED  0LIVP:S. 

ABOLPH  LANKEBING,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J.,  ASKS  AN  INCBEASE  OF  16 

PEE  CENT  DUTY. 

HoBOKEN,  N.  J.,  Decemher  o^  190S, 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  and  Me^\ns, 

Uouse  of  Representatives^  Washijiffton^  D.  V. 

Genti.emen  :  As  you  have  the  proposed  revision  of  the  present  tar- 
iff under  consideration,  at  the  request  of  a  delegation  of  citizens  of 
this  State  I  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  im- 
portation of  pitted  olives  and  stuffed  olives  exceeds  half  a  million 
gallons  a  year. 

Pitted  olives  and  stuffed  olives  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  manu- 
factured article,  as  the  pitting  and  stuffing  of  olives  gives  employment 
to  several  thousand  persons  the  whole  year  around.  At  present  this 
work  is  done  in  Spain  by  cheap  labor,  and  the  people  in  this  country 
are  excluded  from  competition,  because  at  our  rate  of  wages  the  gal- 
lon of  pitted  and  stuffed  olives  would  cost  about  15  per  cent  more 
than  the  imported  article.  There  is  no  specific  duty  on  pitted  and 
stuffed  olives  now,  and  a  discrimination  between  the  plain  and  the 
prepared  olive  should  be  made. 

If  the  committee  on  tariff  revision  could  be  induced  to  levy  an 
extra  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pitted  and  stuffed  olives,  the 
work  referi-ed  to  would  be  done  in  this  countiy  and  prove  a  great 
l>onefit  to  our  laboring  population. 

Some  years  ago  the  work  of  pitting  and  stuffing  olives  was  done  at 
our  olive-packing  houses,  but  gradually  dropped  off  on  account  of 
the  cheap  labor  in  Spain. 

At  the  last  election  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  gave 
expression  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  therefore,  in  behalf  of 
my  friends,  I  appeal  to  you  to  recommend  the  desired  additional  15 
per  cent  ad  val-jrem  duty  on  pitt(»d  and  stuffed  olives  as  bv*ing  in 
nccord  with  thi*  commercial  policy  of  tlie  political  party  in  j)()wer  and 
indorsed  by  the  pc^ople  on  November  4  la<t. 

The  people  have  absolute  confidence  in  your  sinc;'re  (efforts  to  pro- 
tect their  interest,  and  I  assure  you,  if  yon  •should  be  successful  in 
-<'('uring  the  protection  asked  for  by  above  appeal,  the  people  inter- 
eMed  will  give  evidence  of  their  irratitude  at  the  pr()j)er  time. 

I  have  also  petitioned  our  Kepn^-^entative.  the  Hon.  James  A. 
Ilamill,  who.  no  doul)t,  will  join  our  pleading  to  incnmse  the  duty  <m 
nitfred  and  stuffed  olives. 
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Hoping  that  you  will  kindly  consider  our  just  claim  and,  if  you 
should  deem  it  necessary,  extend  to  us  the  opportunity  to  offer  fur- 
ther and  absolute  evidence  of  the  extensity  of  the  commercial  inter.--t 
referred  to,  I  remain, 

Most  respectfully,  youi*s,  A.  Laxkering. 


RICE. 


HON.  J.  KALANIANAOLE,  DELEQATE  FEOH  HAWAH,  CALLS  AT- 
TENTION TO  ALLEGED  DISCREPANCY  IN  DUTIES  ON  CLEANED 
AND  UNCLEANED  BICE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decemher  7,  lOOfx. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  attention  of  your  committee  is  called  to  the  dis- 
crepancy existing  between  the  present  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on 
cleaned  rice  and  that  of  only  \\  cents  on  uncleaned  rice. 

The  duty  of  2  cents  on  cleaned  rice  is  evidently  the  basinj^  rate. 
and  the  American  growers  have  already  asked  that  this  rate  be  con- 
tinued in  the  new  tariff  law.  The  rate  of  1^  cents  on  uncleaned  rice 
was  presumably  intended  as  an  equivalent  to  the  rate  on  cleaned  rice, 
but  it  has  not  proven  so  in  practice. 

The  only  differential  that  should  be  made  between  cleaned  and  un- 
cleaned rice  is  the  loss  in  weight  by  cleaning  or  polishing.  This  loss 
in  weight  is  only  from  8  to  10  per  cent;  therefore  the  differential  on 
uncleaned  rice  should  only  be,  at  most,  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  on 
cleaned  rice,  or  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  making  the  equivalent 
duty  on  uncleaned  rice  1.8  cents  per  pound  instead  of  1.25  cents. 

The  reason  for  this  basis  of  equivalent  is  that  both  the  loss  iu 
weight  and  the  cost  of  polishing  are  fully  covered  in  the  lower  price 
at  which  the  unpolished  rice  is  imported;  therefore  the  only  differ- 
ence that  should  be  made  in  the  tariff  is  to  cover  the  loss  in  weight  of 
the  rice  upon  which  the  duty  has  been  paid,  and  this  is  fully  met  by 
an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice. 

Because  of  the  present  inequality  in  the  rice  schedules  the  most  of 
the  rice  imported  to  this  country  is  in  the  form  of  unpolished  rice  in 
order  to  obtain  the  lower  duty. 

In  Hawaii  about  24,000,00<)  pounds  of  Japanese  rice  are  imported 
annually,  and  practicallv  all  of  it  is  entered  as  "uncleaned"  rice. 
The  result  is  that  this  Japanese  competition  is  destrojang  the  rice- 
growing  industry  in  Hawaii.  It  is  also  making  an  unreasonable 
competition  for  the  rice  growers  of  the  mainland. 

As  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Dingley  Act  to  give  Amer- 
ican rice  growers  a  protection  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  cleaned  rice, 
which  rate  was  designed  as  the  basic  rate  on  rice,  we  ask  that  the  rate 
on  uncleaned  rice  be  fixed  at  the  proper  equivalent  of.  say,  1.8  cents 
per  pound. 

J.  Kalanianaole, 
Delegate  from  Hatccdi, 
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JOHN  B.  HARDY,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO 
METHODS  CLAIMED  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  BY  FOREIGN  RICE 
MILLERS. 

New  York,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  following,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rice  Industry,  published  at  Houston,  Tex.,  under  date 
of  December  31,  1906,  may  be  useful  to  your  committee  when  the 
matter  of  making  rice  tariff  schedules  comes  up,  bearing  as  it  does  on 
what  may  be  rightly  termed  reprehensible  methods  aoopted  by  for- 
eign millers  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  our  home  product : 

Houston,  Tex.,  December  16,  1906. 
Mr.  John  B.  Hardt, 

Houston^  Tex, 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter,  beg  to  state  that  I  was  employed  five 
years  by  lilckmers,  Reismuehle,  Hbederie  &  Schiffbau,  A.  G.,  in  Bremen,  Ger- 
many, the  largest  rice  mill  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  sometimes  milled 
rice  from  different  parts  of  the  world  which  in  my  opinion  were  sweepings  or 
scrapings  badly  weeviled  and  damaged,  which  of  course  I  believe  were  gotten 
for  tt  song,  but  were  doctored  up  by  some  artificial  process,  as  bleaching,  colored 
with  indigo  blue — which,  by  the  way,  was  mixed  with  white  sand  to  make  the 
coloring  process  run  uniform.  Of  course  the  sand  would  come  within  the  ric* 
and  a  gain  in  weight  in  proportion  would  result ;  then,  to  give  it  a  luster,  par- 
affin, glucose,  and  some  kinds  of  mineral  oils  were  applied  to  it.  Most  of  this 
rice  was  intended  for  export  for  the  United  States,  I  understand  for  brewing 
purposes,  as  there  was  no  demand  for  such  character  of  rice  in  Gernjany. 

As  to  your  question  about  table  rices,  would  say  that  all  of  these  rices  ar« 
also  treated  with  paraffin,  glucose,  mineral  oils,  etc.;  also  with  indigo  and 
sand,  but  the  sand  comes  out  in  the  course  of  separating  in  different  sizes,  this 
being  done  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the  rices  which  have  been  stack  burnt  and 
damaged  and  also  infected  with  worms  and  weevil,  which  generate  in  rice  when 
coming  on  long  ocean  distances.  Rices  in  this  way  are  enhanced  in  monetary 
value,  but  depreciated,  of  course,  from  a  food  value  standpoint;  this  same  being 
done  to  the  effect  tlvat  much  of  the  valued  nutriment  called  "  protein  "  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  process  of  milling. 

Besides  shipping  this  rice  to  the  United  States,  large  parcels  are  shipped  to 
Cuba  and  Central  and  South  American  countries  from  the  mills  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland.  I  would  say  that  rice  treated  in  this  way  is  less  liable 
to  become  infected  with  insect  pests  on  the  voyage.  The  people  who  consume 
this  rice  would  prefer,  for  reasons  heretofore  stated,  to  get  the  rice  that  is  not 
treated,  as  they  are  obliged  to  substitute  a  food  containing  the  protein  which 
is  eliminated. 

It  would  occur  to  me  that  on  account  of  the  short  distances  the  rices  shipped 
from  the  United  States  would  be  preferred  by  the  countries  named  above,  as 
rice  shipped  from  the  United  States  would  not  have  to  be  treated  in  order  to 
assure  its  arrival  in  sound  and  merclmntable  condition.  The  trade  of  Cuba* 
Porto  Rico,  Central  and  South  American  countries  amounts  to  double  the  entire 
production  of  this  country  this  year,  which  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  barrels  of 
1G2  pounds  each. 

**  This,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  commenting  on  this  letter  to  a  rice  industry  reporter, 
"*  is  highly  suggestive  of  recent  packing-house  scandals,  and  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  see  thht  rid* 
of  this  character  should  be  prohibited  from  coming  Into  this  country  when  the 
pure-food  bill  goes  into  effect  on  January  1. 

"Our  imports  of  rice  for  the  past  twelve  months  amount  to  over  $4,250,000' 
and  these  shipments  are  coming  in  even  now  when  our  farmers  are  comi)e]1ed 
to  store  their  rice  for  want  of  a  market.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  up  to  the 
irrigation  people,  farmers,  millers,  and  all  people  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rice  to  see  that  a  halt  is  called  on  goods  of  this  description  coming  into 
this  country.    It  should  be  a  warning  to  them  against  a  repetition  of  the  condl- 
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jUoQS  tb&t  prevailed  in  1904  and  1905,  when  for  the  want  of  a  market  at  borne 
(due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  contaminated  rices  were  coming  Into  the  country) 
the  domestic  article,  amounting  to  200,000,000  pounds,  was  dumped  at  such  a 
loss  abroad  that  200,000  acres  of  the  finest  land,  fully  equipped  with  canals, 
pumping  stations,  etc.,  were  put  out  of  business.  This,  Indeed,  is  an  object  les- 
son and. should  be  the  first  question  to  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Rice  Farmers*  Association.** 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  B.  Hardy. 


New  York,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea^na^ 

Wdshington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  brief  submitted  yesterday  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impure  foreign  rices  coming  into  this  country,  would  further 
add  that  from  a  cost  of  production  standpoint  (which,  according  to 
my  interpretation  of  a  protective  tariflf,  should  mean  the  cost  laid 
down  to  the  consumer^  it  may  be  useful  to  your  committee  to  know 
that  a  comparison  of  ireight  rates  between  domestic  common  milling 
fsenters  and  foreign  milling  centers  shows  that  the  latter  have  an 
advantage  in  rates  of  freight  to  the  principal  consuming  or  dis- 
tributing points  in  this  country  of  at  least  75  per  cent — ^meaning  that 
the  present  tariffs  on  rice  are  misleading  and  do  not  protect  or  afford 
the  protection  necessary  to  develop  what  should  be  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  in  this  country.  By  this  I  infer  that  the  low  rates  of 
freight  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  millers  offset  to  a  large  extent  the 
brewing  and  other  purposes  the  present  duty  of  one- fourth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  is  entirely  nullified.  This  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  rices  imported  for  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try are  extraneously  treated  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  present 
pure-food  law. 

The  following,  regarding  the  future  needs  of  the  rice  industry, 
which  appeared  in  the  Rice  Industry  under  date  of  December  1, 
1907,  also  in  the  American  Economist,  may  be  useful  to  you  in 
arriving  at  an  intelligent  idea  as  to  necessary  legislation  required  by 
the  rice  industry : 

[From  the  Rice  Industry  and  American  Economist.] 
HARD  ON  BICE  GBOWEBS. 

•  A  well-informed  correspondent  writes  as  follows: 

'  "The  monthly  summary  for  July,  1907,  shows  the  imiwrts  of  rice  (all  of 
which  was  more  or  less  extraneously  treated  with  deleterious  substances  and  in 
direct  Tiolatlon  of  the  pure-food  law)  to  be  209,603,203  pounds,  valued  at 
$4,203,146,  as  against  the  corresponding  period  for  1906  of  166,547,957  pounds, 
Valued  at  $3,082,203.  This,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
nearly  500,000  acres  of  the  finest  rice  lands  in  the  world,  fully  equipped 
with  canals,  pumping  stations,  etc.,  now  lying  idle  and  capable  of  producing 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  the  highest-grade  rice  in  the  world.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  Cuba,  practically  at  our  door,  purchased  over  2,000,000  bags 
(200.000,000  pounds)  of  more  or  less  extraneously  treated  rices  from  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  during  the  last  year,  paying  for  the  same  good  American 
money. 

'  *'  Here  is  one  Instance  of  not  too  high  tariff.  Also  an  instance  where  the 
tariff  needs  reinforcing  by  more  stringent  pure-food  regulations.  Cuba  buys 
unwholesome  surface-coated  rice  abroad  out  of  the  $48,000,000  a  year  which 
our  foolish  reciprocity  arrangement  adds  to  her  stock  of  money.  Free  trade 
with  the  Philippines  products  would  dump  on  the  American  market  the  yield 
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of  a  million  or  more  acres  of  rice  lands  worked  with  labor  getting  10  cents  a 
day.  Altogether,  the  rice  growers  of  the  United  States  do  not  seem  to  be 
setting  a  sqaare  deal." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  B.  Hakdy. 


New  York,  Deceniber  5,  1908, 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Cormmttee  of  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  As  to  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  what  should 
to-day  be  one  of  this  country's  greatest  industries,  I  beg  to  suggest 
the  following  changes  in  the  rice  tariff  schedule : 

Table  rice  (conunercially  known  in  this  country  as  cleaned) :  That 
the  present  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  be  increased  to  2\  cents  per 
pound  (formerly  the  rate,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  have 
been  changed). 

Broken  rice:  To  be  increased  from  the  present  rate  of  one- fourth 
cent  per  pound  to  a  rate  of  ]three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  which 
approximately  would  be  equivalent  to  the  former  ad  valorem  rate 
of  20  per  cent — ^this  being  calculated  on  a  cost  price  of  1.7  cents  per 
pound  f .  o.  b.  at  port  of  shipment  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Relative  to  the  gauge  of  the  wire  sieve  (commercially  known  as 
No.  12)  through  which  the  present  rices  known  as  "  broken  "  must 
pass  in  order  to  be  admitted  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  sieve  of  a  coarser  mesh,  say  a 
No.  10  or  11,  thus  preventing  the  foreign  miller  from  using  undetect- 
able deleterious  and  extraneous  matters  in  the  process  of  grinding  or 
granulating  in  order  to  make  the  color  of  the  product  look  more  uni- 
form and  thereby  conceal  the  defective  properties  of  the  rice,  which, 
I  may  add,  could  be  detected  should  a  coarser-mesh  sieve  be  adopted. 
Rice  flour:  This  product,  which  was  formerly  used  for  brewing 
purposes,  but  now  being  almost  used  exclusively  by  confectioners,  and 
on  which  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  one-fourth  cent  per  pound, 
should  be,  in  my  opinion,  increased  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 
Should  you  so  desire,  I  will  submit  a  copy  of  a  brief,  supplemental 
to  an  address  made  by  me  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
covering  the  methods  of  treating  foreign  rices  in  the  process  of  mill- 
ing, which  will  be  useful  to  your  committee  from  a  tariff  point  of 
view. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  B.  Hardy. 


BBIEF   STTBMITTEB  ASEINO   FOB  INCBEASE   OF  DVTY   ON 
BBEWEB'S  BICE  TO  A  HALF  CENT  A  POTTND. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  advocate  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  brewer's  rice 
from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  for 
the  following  reasons : 

We  think  that  if  anyone  should  be  protected  in  this  matter  it 
should  be  the  farmer,  in  preference  to  the  brewer.    The  brewers  make 
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large  contracts  for  foreign  or  German  rice,  and  they  have  a  freigh: 
rate  from  Hamburg  to  New  York  of  about  10  cents  per  hundre': 
pounds,  while  the  freight  rate  from  Beaumont,  Tex.,  and  oti;e: 
interior  points  in  Texas  is  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  d:;i} 
that  the  brewer  pays  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  is  very  near/, 
overcome  by  the  difference  of  freight  rates  on  the  foreign  rice  ini> 
the  United  States.  The  rate  on  brewer's  rice  from  Hamburg,  Ger 
many,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  17  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  vrhile  th- 
freight  rate  from  Texas  points  to  St.  Louis  on  the  same  character  o! 
rice  is  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Germany  imports  all  of  th- 
rice which  she  mills  from  Burma,  India,  where  they  have  no  wa;:^ 
scale,  but  where  rice  is  raised  by  families  and  communities,  whicii. 
taking  out  what  they  need  for  home  consumption,  is  dimaped  into  for 
eign  markets  for  what  it  will  bring.  Germany  also  prohibits  tk 
using  of  broken  rices  for  making  beer,  for  the  reason  that  it  conies  it 
competition  with  barley  and  corn  produced*  in  their  country,  Th\ 
being  a  foreign  product  and  not  being  produced  in  Germany  at  ail. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  German  mUler  to  find  a  market  for  tht 
brewer's  rice  that  necessarily  accumulates  in  the  milling  of  rice. 
Therefore,  he  trys  to  make  a  dumping  ground  of  the  United  Stait-^ 
for  this  product.  They  deliver  the  German  rice  at  from  $1.90  ti 
$1.95  per  hundred  pounds  to  the  United  States  brewers. 

The  breweries  oi  the  United  States  are  the  ones  that  use  rice  for 
brewing  purposes — do  not  have  to  have  rice  in  the  brewing  of  beer. 
but  use  it  as  a  clarifier  in  the  place  of  corn  and  barley.  Ir  the  rice> 
get  too  high,  they  can  easily  switch  to  corn,  which  would  be  a  benefit 
in  creating  a  demand  for  our  farmers  over  the  foreigner's  rice.  It 
would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  beer  to  the  public  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore  we  ask  that  the  farmer  be  entitled  to  this  pnv 
tection. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  P.  H.  McFadden. 

John  N.  Simpsojj. 

bubt  h.  c0lx.ins. 

John  C.  Chaney. 


POBTtiAND  EICE  MILLINO  COMPANY,  POBTLAND,   OBEQ.,   SU& 
OESTS  BEDTJCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  BICE. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Pa^ne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  taking  up  the  tariff  on  rice  and  its  products,  it  woiiW 
appear  to  us  that  the  duties  might  be  reduced  without  causing  the 
slightest  degree  of  injury  to  the  industry  in  this  country,  confined 
more  particularly  to  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

For  some  years  past  the  local  southern  product  on  some  grades  of 
rice  has  been  very  nearly  as  low  as  similar  grades  in  the  Orient, 
without  considering  the  duty.  At  the  present  time  the  selling  price 
of  raw  rice  at  Texas  and  Liouisiana  points  is  lower  than  the  same 
grade  of  raw  rice  in  Japan  and  Korea.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
unnecessary  that  such  a  high  rate  of  dlity  should  be  enforced  as  at  the 
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present  time,  and,  we  are  firmlj  convinced,  duties  on  the  basis  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound  on  cleaned  rice,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on 
uncleaned  (termed  "  brown  "  rice) ,  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  paddy, 
and  20  cents  per  100  pounds  on  broken  rice  would,  without  injuring 
the  industry  in  this  country,  enable  the  people  or  the  Pacific  coast 
to  secure  their  product  without  so  great  a  burden. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Portland  Rice  Milling  Co., 
T.  M.  Stevens,  President. 


ROSEBUSHES. 

AMERICAN  NUESEBTMEN   ASK  FBOTECTION  FBOH  HOLLAND- 
OBOWN    BOSEBTJSHES. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  November  20, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  especially  interested  in  rose  CTowing  and  trust 
you  will  not  favor  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty,  2^  cents  per 
bush.  The  rose  competition  comes  from  the  Holland  growers,  fee- 
sides  the  advantage  of  cheap  help,  costing  about  one-half  as  much 
as  the  American  growers  pay  their  help,  they  have  a  rich,  always- 
moist  soil  and  a  hot,  summer  climate,  combinations  producing  a 
rapid  forced  growth,  almost  the  same  as  the  hothouse  conditions,  and, 
of  course,  rosebushes  grown  under  these  conditions  are  soft  and 
pithy  and  do  not  succeed  well  in  our  dryer  climate  and  soil.  The 
public  does  not  Iniow  the  difference.  The  plants  are  cheap  even  with 
the  23^  cents  added,  and  in  a  large  measure  they  fix  the  wholesale 
price  m  this  country. 

There  are  now,  as  we  understand  it,  nearly  2,000,000  rosebushes 
imported  annually,  so  the  present  duty  can  not  be  called  prohibitive. 
We  would  be  in  favor  of  adding  instead  of  taking  from  the  present 
standard.  Surely  if  the  present  duty  is  reduced  any  it  will  mean 
that  we  will  be  obliged  to  quit  the  growing  of  rosebushes  almost 
entirely,  and  we  trust  you  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  maintain 
the  present  rate  if  you  can  not  see  your  way  clear  to  increase  same, 
and  we  kindly  ask  your  assistance  in  the  matter. 

Trusting  you  will  give  the  above  your  kind  attention,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly. 

Rice  Brothers  Co., 
J.  P.  EiCE,  President. 


Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  filed  by  the  following: 
E.  Gill,  nurseryman.  West  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Clark  Brothers,  florists, 
Portland,  Oreg. ;  The  H.  S.  Taylor  Nursery  Company,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  Schmidt  &  Botley,  seedsmen  and  florists,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Cali- 
fornia Rose  Company,  Pomona,  Cal.;  The  Empire  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Geneva,  N.  i.;  The  Leedle  Floral  Company,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  Rosemont  Nurseries,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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SALT. 

STTPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  BELATDTO  TO  THE  DITTY  OH  SALT 
PBESENTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SALT  MANITFACTTJBEBS  01 
NEW  YOBE  STATE. 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  December  1^  190^. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  To  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  retention  of  th: 
present  duty  on  salt  we  give  you  herein,  briefly,  the  general  facL=^ 
feeling  assured  that  a  perusal  of  our  statement  will  convince  you  of 
the  justice  of  our  contention.  . 

The  existing  duty  is  not  an  appreciable  tax  on  any  consumer,  ac: 
its  removal  would  result  in  no  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Salt  is  about  the  cheapest  manufactured  article  of  commerce,  ar-: 
the  average  freight  rates  from  salt  works  and  salt  mines  in  the  Statt 
of  New  York  to  the  principal  cities  in  the  territory  naturally  tribu- 
tary to  said  salt  plants  are  as  much  as  the  selling  price  of  salt  at  tb-^^ 
point  of  production.  Average  freight  rates  from  salt-shipping  sta- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  year  1908  t«» 
various  Atlantic  coast  ports,  and  the  lowest  freight  rates  from  Xe^ 
York  State  plants  to  the  same  ports,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  are  &^ 
follows : 

To  New  York,  PhUadelphia,  and  Baltimore: 
From  Liverpool — 

Steam _  |i.3j 

SaU .  ,yr 

B^om  West  Indies,  sail j >• 

From  New  York  State  works ^ 2."K' 

To  Boston : 

From  Liverpool — 

Steam l.?"* 

San .5' 

From  West  Indies,  sail .,^» 

From  New  York  State  works 2.'^» 

To  Norfolk,  Va. : 

From  Liverpool,  steam l.iv. 

From  West  Indies,  sail .'?*• 

From  New  York  State  works 2.51' 

To  Savannah,  Ga. : 

From  Liverpool,  steam 1.1* 

From  New  York  State  works 2.1?' 

To  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. : 

From  Liverpool,  steam 1.15 

From  New  York  State  works 2.15 

Note. — The  rates  from  New  York  State  salt-shipping  stations  to  Xorfolt 
Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville  are  combination  nitef 
based  on  rail  and  ocean  freights.  The  steam  and  sail  freights  given  from  for- 
eign salt-shipping  stations  are  often  50  per  cent  less  under  special  charters 
made  with  tramp  vessels  to  carry  the  salt  as  ballast 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  of  salt  is  made  up  of  the  freight  on  same,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  without  a  protective  tariff 
the  salt  industry  would  quickly  be  destroyed. 

The  grades  of  salt  known  in  Liverpool  as  common  and  vacuum 
salt  correspond  to  the  New  York  State  production  of  common  fine 
and  granulated  salt,  known  as  fine  and  coarse  barrel  salt>    The  aver- 
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age  present  cost  of  producing  this  grade  of  salt  in  the  State  of  New 
Y  ork  is  $2.50  per  net  ton.  The  same  grade  of  salt  can  be  bought 
f .  o.  b.  vessel  at  Liverpool  at  $2.15  per  net  ton  (which  gives  the  Eng- 
lish producer  a  profit),  and  by  adding  the  steamer  freight  of  $1.20  and 
the  duty  of  $1.60  the  salt  will  cost,  delivered  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
$4.95  per  net  ton.  Deduct  from  this  price  the  freight  rate  from  New 
York  State  salt  plants  to  New  York  City  of  $2.40,  and  it  leaves  the 
New  York  State  salt  producer  $2.55  per  net  ton  for  his  product,  when 
salt  is  shipped  from  Liverpool  at  the  highest  rate  of  freight;  but 
when  Liverpool  salt  is  shipped  by  sailing  vessel  it  would  give  the 
New  York  State  producer  only  $1.85  per  net  ton  for  his  product, 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

If  the  duty  were  removed,  the  New  York  State  producer,  in  order 
to  meet  foreign  competition,  steamer  shipments,  woujd  be  obliged  to 
sell  his  product  at  95  cents  per  net  ton,  and  when  shipments  moved 
by  sailing  vessel  at  25  cents  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  works. 

As  the  territory  affected,  tributary  to  New  York  State  salt  plants, 
comprises  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  which  con- 
sume 75  per  cent  of  the  salt  produced  in  New  York  State,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  industry  would  be  practically  impossible  in  New  York 
State  if  the  present  duty  is  not  retained. 

At  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
Jacksonville,  which  are  the  principal  South  Atlantic  ports,  the  cost 
of  either  grade  of  English  salt  is  as  follows : 

Per  net  ton. 

Coat  of  salt  in  Liverpool $2.15 

Freight  and  Insurance 1.15 

Duty 1.60 

Total 4.90 

New  York  State  salt  at  the  same  ports  incurs  the  following  freight 
and  insurance  charges: 

Per  n«t  ton. 

Rail  freight  from  shipping  point  to  tide  water $1.50 

Average  schooner  freight  and  insurance 1. 46 

Total 1 2.05 

Deduct  this  expense  from  the  delivered  price  of  English  salt 
at  the  same  ports  and  it  leaves  only  $1.95  for  domestic  salt  at  the 
point  of  shioment,  which  is  less  than  the  average  cost  of  producing 
salt  in  New  York  State.  If  the  duty  of  $1.60  per  ton  should  be  elim- 
inated, the  result  would  be  $0.35  per  net  ton  for  domestic  salt  f.  o.  b. 
flipping  point. 

Prices  to  consumer  not  affected  by  tariff. 

From  information  gathered  in  the  past  few  years,  the  popular 
packages  for  domestic  consumption  are  the  5  and  10  cent  sacKs  ol 
dairy  and  table  salt.  The  5-cent  size  contains  5  pounds  of  salt,  and 
the  10-cent  size  10  pounds.  The  manufacturer  will  deliver  these  pack- 
ages in  carload  lots  at  any  railroad  station  in  the  United  States  at  a 
price  of  $2.50  per  hundred  (including  sack  and  freight)  for  the  5- 
pound  size,  and  $5  per  hundred  (including  sack  and  &eight)  for  the 
10-pound  size.    The  producer's  delivered  price  to  the  jobber  and  the 
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retailer's  selling  price  to  the  customer  prove  that  the  duty  on  salt  in 
no  way  makes  up  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  salt  to  the  individual 
consumer. 

From  tables  compiled  in  the  past,  the  total  annual  consumption 
of  salt  in  the  United  States,  including  that  used  in  manufacturing 
and  for  chemical  purposes,  is  70  pounds  per  capita  per  annum.  The 
household  consumption,  which  means  the  salt  used  in  the  kitchen  and 
on  the  table,  is  15  pounds  per  capita  per  annum. 

The  duty  on  this  consimiption  would  be  as  follows : 

70-pound  consumption $0.  Of6»' 

15-pound  consumption .  001^ 

One  pound  of  salt  will  salt  16  pounds  of  butter,  so  that  the  present 
duty  amounts  to  1  cent  for  each  200  pounds  of  butter.  No  benefit 
would  result  to  the  farmer  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  and  his 
cost  would  in  no  way  be  affected  if  the  duty  is  retained.  The  trifling 
differential  is  absorbed  in  either  case  by  the  middleman. 

We  might  also  briefly  call  attention  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid 
in  the  New  York  State  salt-producing  districts  as  compared  with 
those  in  England : 


Ordinary  labor 

Partially  skilled 

Carpenters  and  masons . 


New  York 
State. 


$10.50 
19.25 
15.00 


England. 


Per  trr/J:. 

f6.00to«»  iv 

8. 00  to  9  -' 


The  above  comparison  of  wages  shows  conclusively  that  the  cost 
of  producing  salt  in  the  United  States  is  materially  higher  than  in 
England. 

Other  arguments  could  be  offered  to  substantiate  our  position  in 
this  matter,  but  we  feel  that  the  facts  above  stated  are  sufficient  to 
convince  your  honorable  body  of  the  justice  of  our  request  that  the 
present  duty  on  salt  be  continued. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Mortimer  B.  Fitller, 
President  International  Salt  Company  of  New  York. 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS. 

THE  AMEBICAN  SEED  TBADE  ASSOCIATION  STTBMITS  SCHEBULES 
OF  SPECIFIC  DITTIES. 

New  York,  December  £,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Convmittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  tariff  and  customs  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  an  organization  which  consists 
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of  the  leading  seed  growers  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  seed 
dealers,  held  this  dav,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  association  are  satisfied  that  the 
present  duties  on  seeds  and  bulbs  afford  an  adequate  measure  of 
protedtion  to  the  American  farmer  and  deprecate  any  radical  change 
in  the  existing  rate  of  duty  on  seeds  and  bulbs;  and 

Whereas  owing  to  the  methods  of  production  abroad  there  is  great 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  in  fixing  equitably  market  values  in 
the  country  of  production  because  there  are  no  open  markets  or  ex- 
changes where  they  are  dealt  in  from  day  to  day  as  is  the  case  with 
many  staple  products ;  and 

Whereas  these  conditions  which  are  inseparable  from  the  industry 
have,  in  the  past,  led  to  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  appraising 
officers  of  the  customs,  in  some  cases  to  great  injustice  to  importers 
and  to  serious  inequalities  in  the  administration  of  the  tariff;  and 

Whereas  these  undesirable  results  seem  to  be  inevitable  when  the 
duty  on  seeds  and  bulbs  is  assessed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  association  that  all  duti- 
able seeds  and  bulbs  should  pay  duties  on  a  specific  basis;  and  further 
be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  following  schedule  of  duties  on  seeds  and  bulbs,  which 
has  been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  average  values  abroad  and  with  the 
desire  to  maintain  the  equivalents  of  the  existing  ad  valorem  rates; 
and  finally  be  it 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  whatever 
duties  on  seeds  and  bulbs  may  hereafter  be  decided  upon,  they  should 
be  assessed  on  a  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

Respectfully  suomitted. 

Watsox  S.  Woodruff, 
President  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

J.  C.  Vaughan, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Tariff  and  Customs, 

Names  of  members  attending  the  committee  meeting  and  nam^es  of 

flrm^  represented. 

Chas.  H.  Breck  (Joseph  Breck  &  Sons),  Boston,  Mass.; 
F.  W.  Bolgiano,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  H.  Grennell, 
Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  i.;  E.  V.  Hallock,  Queens, 
N.  Y.;  Lem.  W.  Bowen  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.),  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Wm.  H.  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Henry 
Nungesser  (H.  Nungesser  &  Co.),  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.;  Walter  P.  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  C. 
Vaughan  (Vaughan's  Seed  Store),  Chicago,  HI.; 
K.  B.  White  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.),  Detroit,  Mich,; 
Watson  W.  Woodruff  (S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Co.), 
Orange,  Conn. 
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BxHlfiiT  A. 


SPECIFIC  DUTIES   ON    SEEDS,   SUGGESTED  BY  AMEBICAN   SEED  TBADK  A8BOCIATI05. 


Per 


Spinach 

Mushroom  spaMrn- 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Turnip 

Beet 

Okra 

Radish 

Carrot 

Pumpkin 

Squash 

Asparagus 

Chervil 

Corn  salad 

Cucumber 

Borage 

Dill 

Melon,  water 

Savory ^ 

Sorrel 

Brussels  sprouts. _ 

Cabbage 

Chicory 

Collards 

Kale ,- 

Kohl  rabl 

Leek 

Muskmelon 

Roquette 

Saffron 

Lavender 


pound. 

.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.00 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 


Per  poimd. 

lettuce M 

Marjoram 4  -OS 

Salsify M 

Basil .10 

Celery .  10 

Endive .10 

Cress .10 

Onion .  10 

Rhubarb .10 

Sage .10 

Wormwood .10 

Balm .15 

Hyssop .15 

I'epper 15 

Thyme .  ^5 

Rue .20 

Tomato .^^ 

Catnip .25 

Martynia ..25 

Rosemary .25 

Tansy .25 

Eggi>Iant -30 

Dandelion .35 

Artichoke .40 

Broccoli .40 

Chives .  "5 

Cauliflower 1-00 

Peas  (per  bushel  of  60  pounds)  .40 

Beans  (per  bushel  of  60  pounds)  .45 

Corn  (per  bushel  of  56  pounds)  .15 


Seeds  of  all  kinds  not  specially  providecl  for  in  this  act,  5  cents  per  pound. 

Free  list. 

Anise,  canary,  caraway,  cardamon,  coriander,  cotton,  cummin,  fennel,  fenu- 
greek, hemp,  hoarhound,  mangel-wurzel,  mustard,  rape.  Saint  John's  bread  or 
bean,  sugar  beet,  sorghum  or  sugar  cane  for  seed,  sunflower,  bulbs  and  bulbous 
roots  not  edible  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  all  flower  seed,  clover  an<J 
grass  seeds,  vetches  or  tares;  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  Id 
this  act. 

Exhibit  B. 

specific  duties  on  bulbs,  bulbous  roots  or  corms  which  abe  cultivated  fos 
their  flowers  or  foliage,  suggested  by  the  american  seed  trade  asso- 
CIATION. 


Per  1.000. 

Oxalis $0.  25 

Crocus .25 

Jonquils .  50 

Ixia .  50 

Montbretia .50 

Galanthus  (snowdrop) .50 

Ranunculus .  50 

Tulips 1.00 

Chlonodoxa 1. 00 

Freesia 1.00 

Gladiolus 1.  00 

Scllla 1. 00 

Irises  (bulbous  varieties  only)_  1.00 

Anemones 1. 00 


Per  1,0W. 

Narcissus $1^-^ 

Begonias !•  ^ 

Gloxinias 1-^ 

Colchicum 1-^ 

Lilj-of-the- Valley ^^ 

Astilbe 2.00 

Callas 3.00 

Hyacinths 3.50 

Lilies 5.00 

Dielytra 5.00 

Cannas 10.  O0 

Dahlias ^^-^ 

Paeony IJ-J^ 

Amaryllis l^-"" 


All  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  or  corms  which  are  cultivated  for  flowers  or  foliag* 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  50  cents  per  1,000. 
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EXHIBIT  C. 

[Telegram.] 

New  York,  December  5, 1908, 
Mr.  F.  BoiiOiANO, 

Seedsman^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Kindly  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  following :  "  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
The  wholesale  Seedsmens'  League,  by  its  directors,  have  to-day  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following:  Resolved^  That  we  heartily  approve 
and  indorse  the  American  ^ed  Trade  Association  resolutions  and 
schedule  for  specific  duties  on  seeds  and  bulbs,  dated  December  2  and 
filed  this  3d  day  of  December  with  your  honorable  committee. 
Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia;  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia;  S.  F. 
Willard,  of  Comstock  Ferree  &  Co.,  Weathersfield,  Conn.;  John  L. 
Hunt,  of  Jerome  Br  ice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  W.  Wood, 
of  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. ;  F.  W.  Bruggerhof  and  E.  E. 
Bruggerhof ,  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York  City ;  Charles  H. 
Breck,  of  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  (Corporation) ,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Burnet 
Landreth  and  S.  Phillips  Landreth,  of  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bris- 
tol, Pa. 

F.  W.  Bruggerhof,  President, 
Burnet  Landreth,  Secretary. 


SOAP  INGREDIENTS.        • 

AMEBICAN  SOAP  MAKUFACTTIREES  FILE  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO 
TALLOW,  COCOAHTIT  OIL,  ALKALIES,  BOEAX,  AITD  OUVE  OIL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  U  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned  soap  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  believing  that  certain  items  of  our 
present  tariff  are  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  soap  industry,  and  having  lost  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  honorable  body  in  person,  now  beg  to  submit  the 
following  petition  and  recommendations  for  your  consideration. 

These  petitions  and  recommendations  are  made  on  behalf  of  the 
producers  of  those  grades  of  soaps  which  are  a  necessity  to  all  people 
of  the  United  States  regardless  of  class,  and  this  petition  and  these 
recommendations  have  been  authorized  and  approved  by  the  under- 
signed representatives  of  75  per  cent  of  the  production  in  the  United 
States  after  deliberation  in  convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  30  and  December  1,  1908,  for  that  purpose. 

I.  Tallow, 
the  present  duty  of  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  should 

BE   abolished. 

History. — ^Tallow  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  When  the  bill  was  originally  passed  creating  a  duty  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  it  was  done  with  a  view  to  r 
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tecting  the  interests  of  our  farmers.  Since  then,  however,  a  com- 
plete change  has  taken  place.  The  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  the 
rendering  of  tallow  to-day  are,  and  for.a  number  of  years  have  been, 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Years  ago  there  existed  numer- 
ous tallow  renderers  in  every  section  of  the  country,  who  created  com- 
petition, but  to-day  the  packers  have  established  branch  houses  in 
every  principal  city  of  the  United  States,  through  which  they  them- 
selves, either  directly  or  through  allied  associates,  gather  up  the 
rough  tallow  that  retail  butchers  had  previouslj^  turned  over  to  the 
renderers,  and  have  to  a  very  large  degree  shut  out  all  competition 
and  acquired  control  of  the  tallow  market  in  the  United  States.  The 
packers  to-day  have  plants  located  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Omaha,  Sioux  City,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Los  Angeles,  Fort 
Worth,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  places  thejr  have  large  rendering  estab- 
lishments. At  the  time  the  duty  was  imposed  the  tallow  was  sup- 
plied by  small  tallow  renderers  and  country  butchers.  To-day  the 
meat  markets  are  obliged  to  sell  their  shop  fat  to  the  packers  at  the 
packers'  price,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  packers  make  the  price  of 
the  tallow  market  for  the  United  States.  It  would  therefore  ap- 
pear that  the  tallow  industry  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  a  tariff  upon  tallow  as  a  protective  measure  and  that 
it  is  an  established  business,  having  already  a  practical  monopoly. 

Duty  on  tallow  not  needed  as  a  proteetive  measure. — ^This  not  only 
appears  from  a  summary  of  the  history  showing  that  the  industry 
is  already  fully  developed,  but  it  also  appears  from  the  statistics  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  this  product.  The  following  table  shows 
the  imports  ajid  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  from 
1904  to  1908,  inclusive: 


ImportM.  j.  Exports. 

Fi^•(•al  year.  -,  ,  -  

Pounds,  ;     Value.     |     Pounds.    I      Value. 

1901 104,767  :  Sn. 662.00  I  76,451,165  JS.Ml.i^  ^ 

19a> 278,18«       16.887.00'  63.636,992  '  3.  0£.M::^\ 

1906 90H.*2o9  I    63.806.00  t  97,667,156  '  4,791.  n-J"  >' 

1907 424,^7^)       29,9'25.00  127,857.739     7,  IR.'. '^'^"^ 'I 

1908 304,765  1    23,074.00  |  91,397,507  ;  5.899,2jMl' 

Total 2.020,855  !  145,353.00     466,810,659  24,196,*1T.OO 

■■ \ ! i 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  we  art* 
large  exporters  or  tallow,  and  this  in  itwself  should  be  suflBcient  reason 
for  the  removal  of  the  duty,  and  shows  that  a  continuance  of  the  tariff 
is  not  necessary  as  a  protective  measure. 

The  tariff  on  tallow  is  not  a  revenue  producer, — ^The  continuance 
of  the  tariff  on  tallow  can  not  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  i> 
necessary  as  a  revenue  producer.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
the  revenue  produced  for  the  fiscal  years  1904  to  1908,  inclusive; 

Fiscal  years : 

1904 myf! 

1905 2,0S6.44 

1900 0,8^>24 

1907 ajSH 

1908 2.2S0..5 
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An  average  of  $2,890.23  for  the  last  five  years.  As  this  tariff  is 
not  needed  as  a  protective  measure,  and  history  shows  it  has  not  been 
a  revenue  producer,  it  is  conspicuous  among  the  itx^ms  in  the  tariff 
schedules  which  scientific  revision  should  ehminate. 

II.    COOOANUT  OeL. 
COCOANUT  OIL  SHOULD  BEMAIN  ON  THE  FREE  LIST, 

Hutoi^, — Cocoanut  oil  is  now  and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  always  has  been  on  the  free  list.  This  oil  is  very  largely  pro- 
duced in  India,  Ceylon,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  only  a  very 
small  proportion,  and  of  inferior  quality,  is  pressed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  from  copra  imported  into  this  country  in 
part  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  out  principally  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  statement  that  the  proposed  tax  is  intended  to  encourage 
the  Philippine  cocoanut  industry  is  misleading.  The  Philippine 
cocoanut  industry  is  not  in  competition  with  any  of  the  States  oi  the 
Union,  as  no  cocoanuts  are  grown  in  the  United  States.  Cocoanut 
oil  is  finest  when  pressed  fresh  from  the  nut  where  grown.  If  there 
be  any  real  desire  to  encourage  the  Philippine  industry,  the  oil  should 
be  pressed  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Pnilippine  export  duty  should 
be  removed.  The  proportion  of  oil  pressed  from  Philippine  copra 
is  so  small  as  compared  with  the  total  volume  of  the  oil  used  in  the 
United  States  that  it  would  appear  that  the  use  of  the  term  "  Philip- 
pine Islands  "  in  connection  with  this  question  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clouding  the  issue.  It  has  been  suggested  at  the  hearings 
before  your  committee  that  a  duty  of  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound 
be  imposed  upon  cocoanut  oil.  We  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  anv 
sound  reason  or  justification  for  this  proposed  change  in  the  schea- 
ules  wath  reference  to  a  raw  material  which  bears  an  important  part 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  soaps.  Capital  has  been 
invested  in  developing  the  soap  industry  in  this  country,  relying  upon 
the  opportmiity  afforded  under  our  tariff  schedules  to  purchase  this 
ingredient  without  paying  any  importation  tax  upon  it.  The  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  upon  cocoanut  oil  would  be  a  great  burden  and  would 
to  a  large  measure  cripple  the  manufacture  of  certain  generally 
'  used  and  popular  grades  of  American  soaps. 

Possible  explanation  of  the  jyroposed  tax. — ^There  is  at  present  in 
California  a  factory  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oU. 
The  name  of  that  company  is  the  Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Company, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  American  Linseed  Oil  Company,  which,  m 
turn,  is  generally  known  to  be  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  interests. 
The  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  cocoanut  oil  would  give  to  this  concern 
a  practical  monopoly  in  this  country. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  but  one  small 
factory  other  than  the  one  already  mentioned  which  is  engaged  in 
pressing  cocoanut  oil  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  also  located 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  tariff  re- 
vision to  place  a  tariff  upon  an  elementary  material  now  on  the  free 
list  and  used  in  an  established  manufacturing  business  which  would 
in  effect  create  a  monopoly  in  that  particular  product  in  the  United 
States.  We  therefore  protest  against  the  taking  of  cocoanut  oil  from 
the  free  list  and  the  imposition  of  any  tax  upon  such  oil. 
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UI.  Alkalis. 

THE  PRESENT  DUTY  OF  THREE-FOURTHS  CENT  PER  POUND  ON*  CAUSTIC 
SODA  AND  OF  THREE-EIGHTHS  CENT  PER  POUND  ON  SODA  ASH  SHOUID 
BE  ABOLISHED. 

The  alkalis  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  are  principally  caustic 
soda  and  soda  ash.  Those  products  are  manufactured  from  lime  and 
salt,  and  can  be  and  are  produced  in  the  United  States  as  economically 
as  in  anv  part  of  the  world,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  trade 
The  following  figures  show  the  importations  of  soda  ash  for  the  years 
1903-1908,  inclusive: 

Pornidi 

1903 24.(^,620 

1904 19.  56S,?4} 

1905 17,930.3:tf 

1906 9,527.2a> 

1907 6,  745,240 

1908 ^ 3.959,2iJ: 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  total  importation  has  fallen 
from  24,688,625  pounds  to  3,959,207  pounds.  It  would  appear  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  trade  would  lead  to  discontinuance  of  im; 
portation  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  that  they  in  the^  future  wouJc 
confine  their  markets  to  their  own  home  territories.  This  condition  k 
not  far  removed,  but  is  here  now.  The  result  is  that  the  continuance 
of  the  duty  has  one  effect,  yiz,  keeping  up  the  price  of  an  article 
largely  used  in  manufacture,  not  only  in  the  soap  but  in  other  indus- 
tries in  this  country,  hj  a  fictitious  value.  The  figures  above  quoted 
indicate  one  of  two  things— either  that  the  manufacturers  of  alkalis 
have  through  their  international  convention  agreed  to  restrict  impor- 
tations into  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  continuance  of  the 
tax  is  unwarranted  as  merely  maintaininff  a  fictitious  value;  or  the 
figures  indicate  that  the  American  manuracturers  have  captured  the 
American  market  and  that  the  importations  have  now  dwindled  so 
that  the  tax  is  nonproductive  of  revenue  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  its  maintenance. 

IV.  Borax. 

THE    PRESENT   DUTY    Or    5   CENTS    PER   POUND   SHOULD   BE    REDUCED. 

Practically  all  of  the  borax  mined  and  refined  in  the  United  State? 
is  placed  upon  the  market  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company, 
which  at  present  enjoys  a  monoply  in  this  product.  Domestic  borax 
delivered  in  Chicago  is  to-day  quoted  at  4J  cents  per  pound.  It  ^ 
obvious  that  the  present  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  is  arbitrary  and 
prohibitive.  It  is  impossible  to-day  to  obtain  competitive  quotations 
upon  foreign  borax.  A^  a  revenue  measure,  and  also  to  create  a  more 
healthy  condition  in  the  market  by  encouraging  competition  in  the 
United  States,  the  duty  on  borax  should  be  reduced  at  least  to  1  cent 
per  pound. 

V.  OLnne  On.. 

We  support  the  position  taken  before  your  committee  at  the  hear- 
ing held  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1908,  with  reference  to  the  tax 
on  olive  oil,  and.respQctfully  submit  that  olive  oil  used  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  soaps  and  other  articles  of  commerce  should  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  as  distinguished  from  edible  olive  oils,  the  taxing  of 
which  we  do  not  oppose. 

VI.  As  TO  Other  Ingredients. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  all  the  essential  oils  which  are  now 
on  the  free  list,  including  citronella  and  also  palm  oil,  palm-kernel 
oily  peanut  oil,  and  also  rosin  and  greases  suitable  for  soap,  and  caus- 
tic potash  and  carbonate  of  potash,  all  ingredients  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  be  continued  upon  the  free  list.  They  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  everyday  grades  of  soap, 
which  in  our  civilization  may  well  be  called  necessities  of  life. 

James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  James  Beach  &  Sons, 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  Beach  Soap  Company,  Lawrence, 
Mass.;  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  The  Fairchild  &  Shelton  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Peet  Bros.  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo.;  William  Waltke  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Allen  B.  Wrisley,  Chicago,  111.; 
George  A.  Schmidt  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Larkin 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  B.  T.  Babbitt  (Incor- 
porated), New  York  City;  Iowa  Soap  Company, 
Burlington,  Iowa;  J.  Eavenson  &  Sons  (Incor- 
porated),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  Hoefner  &  Sons, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  David  S.  Brown  Company,  New 
York  City ;  The  Christopher  Lipps  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  The  Standard  Soap  Company,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. ;  McCaw  Manufacturing  Company,  Macon, 
Ga.;  J.  B.  Williams  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn.; 
Rome  Soap  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  Graham  Bros. 
Company,  Chicago ;  Gowans  &  Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
The  Cincinnati  Soap  Companj.  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Enterprise  Soap  Works,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Louisville 
Soap  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Detroit  Soap  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.;  Will  &  Baumer  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Schaeffer  Bros,  and  Powell  Manu- 
facturing Company,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Crofts  &  Reed, 
Chicago;  Prouty  Bowler  Soap  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ;  La  Crosse  Soap  Works,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.;  The  Minnesota  Soap  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  Summit  City  Soap  Works,  Fort  Wayne^  Ind. ; 
Manhattan  Soap  Company,  New  York  Citv;  Hewitt 
Bros.  Soap  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Haskins  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Disin- 
fectine  Company,  Canton,  Ohio ;  J.  G.  Hass  Soap  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  The  Globe  Soap  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ;  Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York  City ;  Kirk- 
man  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jones  Bros.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  E.  Schneider  &  Co.,  Chicago;  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  The  M.  Work 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Lautz  Bros.  &  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  James  Pyle  &  Son,  New  York  City;  Fels 
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&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Day  &  Frick,  Philadelphia: 
Dobbins  Soap  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia; Wm.  Dreydoppel's  Sons,  Philadelphia;  Ecker 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Robt.  Hamilton  &  Sons  (Incor- 
porated), Philadelphia;  Ludwig,  Leberman  Estate. 
Philadelphia;  P.  C.  Tomson  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Enterprise  Mill  Soap  Works,  Philadelphia ;  Wrigley 
Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia;  Chas.  W 
Young  Company,  Philadelphia;  W.  &  H.  Walker. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  The  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Company. 
Chicago,  111.;  A.  W.  Barnes,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION  OF  EENDEEEBS  1TB0E  EETENTIOI 
OF  PEESENT  DUTY  ON  TALLOWS  AND  OEEASES. 

Chairman  and  Members  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrxEE, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  It  being  our  understanding  that  a  petition  for  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  tallows  and  greases  has  been  presented  and 
is  now  under  consideration  by  your  honorable  body,  we,  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Eenderers  and  allied  interests  desire  to  submit  to 
your  honorable  body,  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  removal  of  said  tariff  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  in- 
terests of  manufacturers  of  tallows  and  greases,  which  interests  are 
represented  by  investments  aggregating  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

2.  It  is  claimed  that  a  removal  of  the  aforesaid  tariff  will  resuh 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  soap,  but*  this  claim  t 
manifestly  an  erroneous  one,  for  the  reason  that  under  the  Wilson 
tariff  law  the  prices  of  tallows  and  greases  were  60  per  cent  less  tlian 
their  present  value,  and  the  prices  of  soap  were  but  15  per  cent  less, 

3.  The  removal  of  the  aioresaid  tarin  would  necessitate  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  fat  to  butchers,  who,  in  turn,  would  be  forced,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves,  to  institute  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  price  of  beef. 

4.  Tallow  and  grease  values  are  correlative  with  the  values  of  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  and  any  reduction  in  the  prices  of  tallows  and  grea£v< 
would  result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of  cotton-seed  oil. 

5.  In  this  country  the  manufacture  of  tallows  and  greases  exceeds 
the  demand  therefor  by  approximately  30  per  cent,  which  excess  is 
exported  annually.  A  removal  of  the  tariff  would  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  South  American  and  Australian  tallows  and  greases  intc 
this  market,  which  already  shows  an  overproduction. 

6.  Under  the  Wilson  tariff  law  the  wages  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tallows  and  greases  were  approximately  33 
per  cent  less  than  at  the  present  time. 

7.  South  American  and  Australian  tallows  and  greases  are  manu- 
factured at  considerably  smaller  cost  than  in  America,  and  a  removal 
of  the  tariff  would  force  American  manufacturers  to  reduce  wage- 
proportionately  in  order  to  be  on  a  competitive  basis. 

In  conclusion  we  petition  your  honorable  body  to  consider  care- 
fully the  interests  of  ihe  manufacturers  of  tallows  and  greases,  a? 
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hereinbefore  briefly  set  forth,  and  pray  that  no  legislation  affecting 
the  tariff  as  now  in  force  be  recommended  for  the  reasons  hereinbe- 
fore enumerated,  which  we  consider  only  the  more  vital  and  impor- 
tant ones. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Renderers;  Edwin  J.  Mayer, 
president;  C.  B.  Martin,  secretary;  The  Globe  Ken- 
dering  Co.,  per  E.  J,  Mayer;  Darhng  &  Company,  per 
C.  A.  Ailing;  Chicago  Hide  &  Tallow  Co.,  Albert 
Bjorkland,  \.  P.;  John  Fitzpatrick  Co.,  J.  J.  Pren- 
dergast,  Mgr.:  Hine  Bros.  Company,  W.  A.  Hine, 
Pres.;  The  Jno.  Scannell  Co.,  by  Jno.  Scannell; 
Joseph  Lister:  Fitzpatrick  Bros..  John  A.  Fitzpat- 
rick, Mgr.;  Adler  &  Oberndorf,  per  M.  Adler;  Chi- 
cago Reduction  Co.,  per  C.  Turner. 

Telegrams  and  letters  were  received  from  the  following,  indorsing 
the  appeal  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Renderers :  Schoen  Brothers, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Louisville  Butchers'  Hide  and  Tallow  Company,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  McCoy  &  Best,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. ;  American  Glue  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Listers'  Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  New  York 
City ;  Rendering  and  Fertilizer  Company,  the  J.  L.  &  H.  Stadler, 
the  Cuyahj^a  Rendering  and  Soap  Works,  the  Retail  Butchers'  As- 
sociation, Charles  Masek  Soap  Company,  the  Bucahn  Soap  Company, 
all  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Millenbach  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Stand- 
ard Rendering  Compai^,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Lewis  Hopfenmaier, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  St.  Bernard  Rendering  and  Fertilizer  Company, 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  H.  M.  Stanton,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia 
Manufacturers  of  Inedible  Tallow  and  Grease,  E.  Butler,  jr.,  chair- 
man. 

TAPIOCA  AND  SAGO. 

STEIH,  HIBSH  &  CO.,  HEW  YOEK  CITY,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ASK 
BETEHTIOH  OF  TAPIOCA  FLOTTB  OH  FBEE  LIST. 

New  York  City,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
(][uestion  of  allowing  the  article  *'  tapioca  flour  "  to  remain  on  the  free 
list.  This  article  is  a  product  made  from  roots  that  are  grown  chiefly 
on  the  Island  of  Java  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  only  during 
the  past  five  years  that  it  has  become  an  article  of  importance  in 
the  United  States.  Prior  to  this  time  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
making  a  satisfactory  gum  for  envelopes  and  postage  stamps  which 
would  give  the  proper  adhesive  qualities.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  tapioca  flour  alone  could  remove  all  the  objectionable  qualities 
that  presented  themselves  in  other  raw  products  which  were  used  for 
an  envelope  or  postal  gum.  Xot  alone  was  the  question  of  adhesive 
qualities  solved  by  the  use  of  tapioca  flour,  but  inasmuch  as  envelopes 
and  postage  stamps  are  almost  universally  moistened  by  placing  them 
upon  the  tongue  it  was  essential  that  the  material  used  for  moisten- 
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ing  the  adhesiveness  be  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  propertit- 
And  as  a  result  gum  made  from  tapioca  flour  has  been  produced  wir; 
out  the  use  of  acids,  alkaliCvS,  or  other  chemicals  injurious  to  healt . 
or  unpleasant  to  taste. 

During  the  year  1907  there  was  imported  into  the  United  Sta^^^ 
about  9,000  tons  of  tapioca  flour.    Of  this  quantity  over  5,000  v-us 
were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  envelope  or  postal  gum.     Of  tb  , 
remainder  over  75  per  cent  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  f^f<  j 
products,  and  only  a  small  portion  was  used  as  a  sizing.     In  the  ca^ 
of  the  latter  it  was  discovered  that  tapioca  flour  alone  could  prodc«> 
a  certain  size  or  finish  that  no  other  product  would  give,  and  ther^ 
fore  some  of  our  cotton  mills  and  finishers  have  found  it  necessaiy  I 
to  use  it  in  order  to  produce  certain  finishes  which  alone  can  be  ot 
tained  from  tapioca  flour. 

Tapioca  flour  does  not  compete  with  any  domestic  product.  Therr 
is  none  raised  in  the  United  States,  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  u 
place  a  duty  upon  it. 

At  your  recent  hearing  on  November  18  statements  made  by  ih? 
honorable  Senator  from  Maine  in  regard  to  tapioca  flour  being  used 
instead  of  starch  were  entirely  refutM,  we  believe,  by  the  argomeiti 
of  F.  T.  Walsh,  esq.,  Leo  Stein,  esq.,  and  others  at  said  hearing. 

The  price  of  tapioca  flour  has  remained  about  2f  cents  per  pouii  i 
during  many  years,  while  the  price  of  American  potato  starch  has 
advanced  during  the  past  two  months  from  3f  to  5  cents  per  pound, 
where  it  is  to-day. 

Starch  imported  from  Grermany  and  Holland  duty  paid  is  selling 
at  about  4  cents  per  pound  and  is  now  being  imported  in  large  quai 
titles  to  replace  potato  starch.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  tapioca 
flour  does  not  compete  with  potato  starch. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  envelope  gum  and  dex- 
trin in  the  United  States  is  at  least  double  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch.  If  a  duty  is  placv^i 
on  tapioca  flour  it  will  mean  the  abandonment  of  factories  in  which 
is  invested  nearly  $1,000,000.  as  there  is  no  substitute  for  this  par- 
ticular article. 

The  only  opposition  which  has  appeared  against  the  retention  of 
tapioca  flour  on  the  free  list  was  made  by  one  firm  who  to  a  larir^ 
extent  sell  the  output  of  the  potato-starch  industry  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  We  occupy  a  similar  position  in  regard  to  the  large  amour; 
of  potato  starch  tnat  is  made  in  the  Northwest.  And,  while  we  realize 
that  the  starch  industry  must  be  protected,  we  see  no  connect ioi 
between  it  and  tapioca  flour,  and  our  intimate  knowledge  throuirh 
selling  both  of  these  products  places  us  in  a  position  competent  t' 
judge.  There  is  no  argument  which  has  been  advanced  by  the  firm 
referred  to  that  can  hold  against  the  question  at  issue.  We  beg  leave 
to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  inconsistencies  in  their  state- 
ments as  presented  through  Senator  Hale.  At  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  claimed  that  tapioca  flour  is  interfering  with  the  price  of 
potato  starch,  this  very  firm  is  importing  Holland  or  Gterman  starch 
at  almost  li  cents  per  pound  higher  than  tapioca  flour.  If  tapioca 
flour  can  be"  substituted  for  potato  starch,  what  reason  would  thenr 
be  for  an  importation  of  Holland  starch  at  such  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence in  price  ? 
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The  price  of  Maine  starch,  as  above  stated,  is  now  5  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  the  highest  price  that  Maine  potato  starch  has  sold  at  in  many 
years.  The  price  of  tapioca  flour  has  not  changed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  products,  for  if  tapioca 
flour  could  be  substituted  for  potato  starch  we  should  have  a  price 
on  tapioca  flour  close  to  the  price  of  potato  starch. 

Tapioca  flour  is  becoming  an  important  food  product  in  this  country. 
It  not  only  conforms  to  the  federal  food  laws,  but  also  to  the  pure- food 
laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  essentially  a  cheap  product 
and  does  not  compete  with  any  article  grown  here." 

Taking  this  with  the  fact  that  it  does  not  compete  with  any  Amer- 
ican industry,  we  respectfully  request  that  the  article  be  left  on  the 
free  list  and  no  duty  oe  imposed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stein,  Hirsch  &  Co., 
358  Washington  street^  New  York  City. 


F.  T.  WALSH,  OF  THOMAS  LEYLAND  &  CO.,  EEADVILLE,  MASS., 
SUBMITS  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  TAPIOCA 
FLOUB. 

TAPIOCA  SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED  ON  THE  FREE  LIST  AND   NOT  SUBJECTED 
TO  DUTY  AT  THE  SAME  RATE  AS  STARCH. 

I.  Tapioca  is  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  competitive  with  American  or 
any  other  starches. 

(a)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  substantially  adopted 
this  conclusion. 

See  Chew  Hing  Lung  v.  Wise,  176  U.  S.,  at  pp.  158-162. 

(J)  The  American  cornstarch  manufacturers  say  they  are  not 
interested  in  having  a  duty  put  on  tapioca. 

See  testimony  of  E.  B.  Walden,  representing  Com  Products  Re- 
fining Company,  the  largest  starch  manufacturers  in  America,  before 
the  (Jommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
November  18,  1908. 

(c)  Experts  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  showed  this. 

See  testimony  of  Leo  Stein  and  F.  T.  Walsh  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  IVIeans,  House  of  Representatives,  November  18,  1908. 

II.  Tapioca  is  very  generally  used  for  food  purposes. 

If  this  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  it  was 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  E.  E.  Gridley  and  of  Joseph  Mornin^tar 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 
November  18,  1908.  Mr.  Morningstar,  a  large  importer  of  tapioca 
flour,  testified  that  75  per  cent  of  all  tapioca  flour  imported  by  him 
was  for  food  purposes. 

III.  Potato-starch  makers  of  Maine  alone  asked  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  tapioca  flour  be  sub- 
jected to  duty. 

See  testimony  and  argument  of  Senator  Hale  before  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  November  18, 
1908. 
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IV.  Any  decline  in  the  Maine  starch  industry,  if  there  has  been  a 
decline,  has  been  primarily  because  it  has  been  more  profitable  for 
Maine  farmers  to  sell  potatoes  direct  to  the  market  than  to  make  them 
into  starch. 

See  article  on  potato  starch  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  in  Bulletin  No.  58, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry, 
published  in  1900,  in  which  Doctor  Wiley  shows  when  potatoes  go 
above  50  cents  per  barrel  it  is  more  profitable  for  farmers  to  sell 
direct  to  the  potato  market  than  to  make  them  into  starch. 

See  also  testimony  of  F.  T.  Walsh,  quoting  letter  from  a  Maine 
starch  manufacturer  to  that  effect. 

V.  The  Maine  potato  and  starch  industries,  described  by  Senator 
Hale  as  inseparable  (see  testimony  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  November  18,  1908),  do  not  appear  to  have  been  unfavorably 
afl^ected  by  free  tapioca. 

(a)  Maine  has  at  least  doubled  its  potato  business  since  the  time 
when  tapioca  began  coming  in  free,  in  1900. 

See  annual  reports  of  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

(6)  Five  years  after  the  decision  letting  tapioca  in  free  the  Maine 
starch  factories  had  increased  their  output  or  potato  starch,  though 
the  general  production  of  all  starches  in  the  whole  country  had  de- 
creased. 

See  special  reports  of  the  Census  Office,  1905 — ^Manufactures,  part 
3,  Selected  Industries,  Table  6,  at  page  386. 

(<?)  Property  valuations  of  Aroostook  County  (^the  seat  of  the 
starch  industry)  appear  to  have  increased  steadily  since  tapioca  was 
declared  free. 

See  annual  reports  of  the  state  assessors  for  the  State  of  Maine. 

VI.  Foreign  potato  starch,  western  potato  starch,  and  American 
cornstarch,  and  not  tapioca  flour,  have  been  the  competitors  of  Maine 
potato  starch. 

See  testimony  of  Leo  Stein  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  November  18,  1908. 

See  also  article  by  Robert  H.  Merriam  on  "  Starch,"  special  reports 
of  the  Census  Office,  1906 — ^Manufactures,  part  3,  Selected  Industries, 
page  386. 

Compare  also  relative  costs  of  making  potato  starch  and  corn- 
starch m  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  testimony  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Moans  November  18,  1908. 

VII.  Temporarily  abandoning  an  unprofitable  export  trade  has 
been  a  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  Ameri- 
can starch  since  1900. 

See  article  by  Robert  H.  Merriam,  above  referred  to,  at  page  383. 
See  also  testimony  of  E.  B.  Walden,  above  referred  to. 
See  also  figures  showing  exports  of  starch,  in  Table  7,  in  special 
reports  of  Census  Office  for  1905,  above  referred  to. 

VIII.  Though  the  production  had  decreased  in  1905  from  that  of 
1900,  the  profits  of  the  domestic  starch  industry  on  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  were  50  per  cent  higher  in  the  latter  year  than  in 
the  earlier.     • 

This  appears  from  examination  of  figures  in  Table  1  of  article  by 
Robert  H.  Merriam,  above  referred  to. 
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IX.  With  free  tapioca  flour  an  important  American  industry  has 
grow^n  up — ^the  manufacture  of  envelope  gums  and  gum  substitutes. 
This  will  be  wiped  out  if  tapioca  is  subjected  to  duty,  unless  the  duty 
on  British  gums  and  gum  substitutes  is  increased. 

See  testimony  of  Leo  Stein  and  F.  T.  Walsh  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  November  18, 1908. 

The  prices  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  potato  starch  at  the  pres- 
ent and  in  normal  times  are  too  high  to  make  them  available  as  raw 
material  for  the  American  manufecturer  wishing  to  compete  with 
the  imported  envelope  gums,  British  gums,  and  gum  substitutes.  In 
consequence,  with  the  present  1^  cents  duty  continued  on  all  foreign 
starches  and  extended  to  tapioca,  and  with  no  more  than  the  present 
2  cents  per  pound  duty  on  British  gums  and  gum  substitutes,  no  pos- 
sible raw  material,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  would  be  available  to 
the  American  manufacturer  of  envelope  gums  and  gum  substitutes 
to  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  British  gums  and  gum  substitutes. 

CONCLUSION. 

Taxing  tapioca  flour  would  have  no  other  result  than  to  raise  the 
price  of  a  well-known  food  article,  raise  the  price  of  gums  and  gum 
substitutes  by  eliminating  the  American  competition  with  foreign 
products,  would  put  American  manufacturers  of  high-crade  gums  and 
gum  substitutes  out  of  business,  and  it  is  at  least  aoubtful  if  the  do- 
mestic starch  business  would  feel  the  slightest  benefit. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tapioca  in  all  forms  should  remain  as  at  present  on  the  free  list. 
Being  on  the  free  list  it  would  seem  that  the  burden  is  on  those  ask- 
ing that  a  duty  be  imposed  upon  it  to  prove  the  economic  wisdom  of 
imposing  it.-   What  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  subjecting  tapioca 
to  a  duty,  and  by  whom  are  they  presented?    Mr.  E.  B.  Walden,  of 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  has  stated  in  the  hearings 
before  this  committee  that  his  company,  which  is  by  far  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  starch  in  America,  does  not  ask  that  tapioca  be  sub- 
jected to  a  duty,  and  is  not  interested  in  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  duty  be  imposed  upon  it.     The  only  request  for  a  duty  on 
tapioca  has  been  made  through  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  representing 
certain  potato  starch  manufacturers  in  Aroostook  County,  Me.    Do 
the  arguments  presented  by  Senator  Hale  fairly  sustain  the  burden 
of  proving  that  tapioca  should  be  subjected  to  duty?    With  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  mdustrv,  Senator  Hale  has  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee  that   the   "little'^   county   of   Aroostook   has   grown    from 
10,000  or  15,000  to  60,000,  and  that  it  is  dependent  upon  "  this  in- 
dustry, potatoes  and  starch,  and  its  great  industries  are  these  two 
inseparably  connected.     You  may  call  it  a  narrow  and  small  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  a  very  vital  industry  to  60,000  people  in  Aroostook 
County.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  you  do  not  change  this 
and  do  not  put  tapioca  with  the  other  starch  products,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  in  the  end  the  importation  will  practically  drive  these  factories 
out.    All  of  those  processes  of  destruction  are  gradual." 
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There  is  an  implication,  also,  in  Senator  Hale's  statement  to  thr 
committee,  although  the  allegation  is  not  direct,  that  all  the  importa- 
tions of  tapioca  flour,  which  m  a  single  year  amounted  to  "  43,647,7::: 
pounds,"  have  been   directly  competitive  with   domestic   starches. 
With  what  starch  business  has  any  such  amount  of  tapioca  competed  f 
Mr.  Walden  has  said  that  it  does  not  compete  with  cornstarch.    Ai- 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  lowest  price,  including  freight,  at  .which  it  if 
possible  to  lay  down  duty  free  tapioca  flour  of  a  good  grade  in  thi<  ;I 
country  is  not  below  the  price  at  which  the  cornstarch  j>eople  ar- 
glad  to  sell  their  product  here,  and  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
price  at  which  they  have  apparently  recently  been  selling  it  in  fret:- 
trade  countries.     Has  this  43,000,000  pounds  of  tapioca  flour,  thee.  » 
taken  the  place  of  any  domestic  potato  starch  ?     It  was  not  until  xht    . 
year  1900  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  I 
of  Chew  Hing  Lung  v.  Wise,  decided  that  tapioca  flour  under  tL  ' 
tariff  act  of  1897  was  free  of  duty.     In  the  year  1900,  according  t*. 
the  special  report  of  the  United  States  Census  Office,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  potato  starch  in  the  whole  United  States  was  33,941.S>. 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,129,129.     In  the  year  1905,  according  to  ik 
same  reports,  the  production  fell  to  27,709,400  pounds,  with  a  vakf 
of  $924,476.    Assuming,  then,  that  6,000,000  of  the  43,000,000  pouni- 
of  free  tapioca  flour  imported  did  take  the  place  of  domestic  potat. 
starch,  there  were  still  some  37,000,000  pounds  of  tapioca  flour  u-se^i 
for  other  purposes  entirely. 

But  is  it  true  that  this  falling  off  in  production  of  potato  star  • . 
was  due  to  the  importation  of  tapioca  flour?  Robert  H.  Merrian. 
in  an  article  on  starch  in  special  reports  of  the  Census  Office*  19*'". 
Manufactures,  part  3,  Selected  Industries,  page  383,  says:  '' Tliir 
general  decline  is  due  largely  to  a  falling  off  in  the  export  trade  iL 
American  starch,  as  shown  by  Table  7."  At  page  386  he  says :  "  Thi- 
decrease  since  1900  in  the  quantity  of  starch  exported  has  been  otvu 
sioned  by  the  larjre  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch  i^ 
Europe  and  particularly  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  a  consequeur 
decrease  in  foreign  demand."  Table  6,  on  pa^e  386  of  the  same  re- 
port, shows  that  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  there  was  ai! 
mcrease  in  the  amount  of  potato  starch  made  in  1905  over  the  amoiir/ 
made  in  1900,  although  there  is  a  decrease  for  the  whole  country  of 
about  20  per  cent.  According  to  the  Government's  reports,  therefore, 
five  years  after  tapioca  flour  began  to  come  in  free  we  find  the  Siau 
of  Maine  making:  more  potato  starch  than  was  being  made  when  t^f 
duty  was  imposed  on  tapioca  flour. 

Senator  Halo  has  said  that  the  potato  industry  and  the  potat' - 
starch  industry  in  Aroostook  County  are  inseparably  connected.  Th*- 
potato-starch  industry  in  Maine  is  undoubtedly  dependent  on  ili? 
potato  industry,  but  the  converse  is  not  true,  and  it  is  not  true  th::: 
the  two  are  inseparably  connected.  The  reason  why  the  starch  end 
of  the  Aroostook  County  business  may  not  have  been  relatively  :i> 
profitable  since  1900  as  it  was  before  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  po- 
tato end  of  the  business  has  been  much  more  profitable.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  the  price  of  potatoes  upon  starch  making.  Dr. 
H.  ^Y.  Wilev,  in  Bulletin  No.  58  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry,  published  in  1900,  in  an  article 
on  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  potatoes  and  cassava,  says,  page  11 : 

The  barrel  holds  2i  bushels,  and  the  bushel  weighs  60  pounds.  Unless  the 
price  of  marketable  potatoes  be  very  low.  only  the  small,  injured,  or  refuse 
potatoes  can  be  sold  to  the  starch  factories.  Whenever  the  price  of  good 
merchantable  potatoes  is  above  50  cents  per  barrel,  the  farmer  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  sell  directly  to  the  market.  During  the  time  of  this  investigation 
good  marketable  potatoes  were  selling  for  $1  a  barrel,  and  the  starch  factories 
were  paying  from  30  cents  to  60  cents  per  barrel  for  the  refuse. 

The  investigation  referred  to  by  Doctor  Wiley  in  his  article  was  in 
the  year  1899 — the  year  before  the  decision  which  declared  conclu- 
sively tapioca  flour  free  of  dutv.  At  that  time,  according  to  the 
report,  potatoes  were  selling  for  $1  a  barrel.  A  barrel  contains  about" 
Qi  bushels.  According  to  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
volume  6,  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  part  2,  table  20,  page  354,  in  1899 
the  entire  State  of  Maine  had  a  potato  production  amounting  to 
9,813,748  bushels.  The  price  of  potatoes  even  for  that  year  and  at 
a  time  when  tapioca  flour  was  being  subjected  to  the  starch  duty,  was, 
according  to  Doctor  Wiley,  rather  too  high  to  make  it  of  advantage 
to  sell  potatoes  to  the  starch  factories  rather  than  sell  them  direct  to 
the  consumer. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  as  to  the  history  of  this  potato  industry 
in  Aroostook  County  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
let  tapioca  flour  in  free? 

We  have  not  before  us  the  figures  of  every  year,  but  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  apiculture  of  the  State  of  Maine  for 
the  year  1904  we  find  the  following: 

More  than  17,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised  In  that  year  (1903),  the 
crop  being  exceeded  by  that  of  only  three  States  In  the  Union.  The  crop  of 
1904  was  still  larger,  reaching  nearly  20,000,000  bushels. 

In  the  same  report  for  the  year  1904,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Outlook 
of  the  Maine  Farmer,"  we  are  told  that  those  who  are  raising  pota- 
toes in  Aroostook  County  are  "  clearing  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  per 
year."  In  the  five  years  from  1899  to  1904,  therefore,  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  which  Senator  Hale  would  have  us 
believe  is  threatening  the  Maine  potato  industry  with  ruin,  the  potato 
production  in  Maine  rose  from  not  quite  10,000,000  bushels  in  1899  to 
20,000,000  bushels  in  1904.  Since  1904  there  is  no  indication  that 
Aroostook  County  is  in  a  very  rapid  decline,  nor  that  even  the 
"  gradual "  processes  of  destruction  are  working.  According  to  the 
state  assessor's  reports  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  Aroostook  County  in  1904  was  $15,000,000;  in  1905, 
$16,000,000;  in  1906,  over  $17,000,000,  and  in  1907,  nearly  $19,000,000. 
We  have  not  the  figures  as  to  prices  received  for  potatoes  in  every 
year  since  1900,  but  the  present  (November,  1908)  price  on  Maine 
potatoes  in  carload  lots  delivered  in  two-bushel  bags  at  Boston  is 
80  cents  to  85  cents  per  bushel.  English,  Irish,  and  VTelsh  potatoes 
are  quoted  at  the  present  time  (November,  1908),  landed  in  Boston 
freight  and  duty  paid,  at  $2  to  $2.12  per  sack  of  165  pounds;  German 
potatoes,  $2.12^  on  the  same  amount.  At  $2.12  this  would  represent 
a  price,  without  duty,  of  about  52  cents  per  bushel,  assuming  the 
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price  of  $2.12^  landed  duty  paid  on  a  weight  of  165  pounds.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  present  price  of  potatoes  has  in  this 
country  soared  far  above  the  limit  fixed  by  Doctor  Wiley  as  that 
at  which  it  is  profitable  to  make  the  potatoes  into  starch,  and  that 
after  making  allowance  for  freight  the  foreign  price  (without  dutv) 
of  52  cents  per  bushel  exceeds  the  limit  fixed  by  Doctor  Wiley.  len- 
der these  circumstances  it  can  certainly  be  said  to  be  a  very  question- 
able economy  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  attempt  to  frame 
a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Aroostook  farmers  to  make 
potato  starch  during  periods  when,  according  to  the  Government's 
reports  referred  to,  it  can  only  be  made  at  such  a  great  economic  loss. 

It  would  seem  that  the  potato-starch  industry  in  Ma.ine,  which, 
after  all,  is  an  industry  which  is  active  only  two  months  in  the  year, 
and  is  an  adjunct  merely  to  the  potato  industry,  has  declined,  it  in- 
deed it  has  declined,  since  1900,  because  the  potato  business  has  been 
unusually  prosperous. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cornstarch  people  have  disclaimed  any 
desire  to  have  tapioca  flour  taxed,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  com- 
ment on  the  condition  of  the  starch  business  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  that  in  Table  1  of  the  article  by 
Robert  H.  Merriam,  referred  to  al3ove,  at  pace  383,  is  detailed  in- 
formation furnishing  a  basis  for  computing  the  relative  profits  ob- 
tained from  the  industries  in  the  years  1900  and  1905.  In  1900  the 
number  of  establishments  was  124,  the  capital  invested  $11,671,567. 
The  cost  of  getting  out  the  product  for  that  year  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

Salaries ^51.33» 

Wages 1, 090,  606 

MisceUaneous  expenses 700, 277 

Cost  of  materials 5,806,422 

Total  cost  of  production 8.057,734 

The  value  of  the  above  product  was  $9,232,984.  Leaving  out  there- 
fore the  cost  of  marketing  this  product,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
included  in  the  expenses  above  given,  although  some  portion  of  it  un- 
doubtedly is  included  in  salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  the  out- 
put showed  a  manufacturing  profit  of  $1,175,250,  or  slightlv  over 
10  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested  for  that  year  (1900). 
For  the  year  1905  the  numl>er  of  establishments  was  131,  the  capital 
invested  $7,700,095.    The  cost  of  production  was  as  follows  : 

Salaries 1 $266,395 

Wages 866,479 

Miscellaneous  expenses 572,313 

CJofit  of  materials. 5,280,8i>4 

Total  cost  of  production 6,966,041 

The  value  of  this  produ(*t  was  $8,.^20,904,  leaving  a  manufacturing 
profit  of  $1,116,863,  or  a  per  cent  of  profit  on  the  capital  invested  for 
that  year  ($7,700,695)  of  nearly  16  per  cent.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  although  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  of  1900  was  over 
$1,000,000  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  in  1905, 
starch  makers  in  the  latter  year  actually  received  nearly  50  per  cent 
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greater  returns  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  than  they  did 
in  the  earlier  year.  Some  light  on  the  reason  for  this  is  thrown  by 
the  figures  contained  in  Table  7,  above  referred  to,  showing  the  ex- 
ports of  starch  from  1900  to  1906.    These  figures  are  as  foflows : 


Year. 

Pounds. 

124,935,963 
102,800.226 
28,183,967 
27,769,609 
67,186,789 
61,450,444 

Values. 

1900 

82,604,362 

1901 

2,006,866 
656,705 

1902 - 

1908 

832,948 

1904 



1,340.282 

1906 

1,430,672 

The  above  figjures  from  1900  are  completed  by  the  Report  on  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  for  1907,  page  758,  Table  6,  "  Exports  of  do- 
mestic merchandise,  starches." 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Values. 

1906 

66,574,881 
61,384,580 

11,490,797 

1907 

1,126,466 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  in  exports  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1900  and  1905  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  decrease  in  production, 
but  that  in  the  same  period,  the  per  cent  of  profit  on  the  capital  in- 
vested increased.  Capital  and  labor  found  it  more  profitable  to  sell 
potatoes  in  the  market  than  to  export  starch  to  Europe. 

The  use  of  tapioca  flour  for  laundry  purposes  is  so  uncommon  as  to 
be  practically  negligible.  Note  the  language  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  evidence  in  the 
case  of  Chew  Hing  Lung  v.  Wise  (176  U.  S.,  pp.  158-162).  The  use 
of  tapioca  by  cotton  and  finishing  mills  of  the  country  in  sizing 
cotton  goods  and  thickening  colors  is  only  very  slightly  competitive 
with  potato  starch,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  be  serioiisly  regarded 
€18  a  competitor.  In  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  however,  m  addition 
to  the  increased  consumption  of  tapioca  for  food  purposes,  there  has 
grown  up  the  important  business  of  manufacturing  high-grade  gums 
and  gum  substitutes  in  this  country  from  this  duty-free  tapioca. 

In  the -event  of  a  duty  being  placed  upon  tapioca,  in  addition  to 
the  householder  paying  an  increased  price  for  food  tapioca,  the  con- 
sumers of  envelope  gum  and  gum  substitutes  would  pay  necessarilv 
a  higher  price  for  gums,  and,  incidentally,  unless  the  dutv  on  Britisn 
gums  and  gum  substitutes  be  increased  proportionately,  domestic 
manufacturers  of  those  articles  would  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Respectfully  submitted.  / 

F.  T.  Walsh, 
For  Thos.  Leyland  &  Co., 

Boston^  Mass. 
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OEOKOE  W.  TOOMBS,  STAECH  MAKEE,  FKANKUH,  IND.,  WXimS 
RELATIVE  TO  TAPIOCA. 

Franklin,  Ind.,  November  £7,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable 
committee  to  the  following  paragraph  appearing  in  the  leading  daily 
papers,  issue  of  November  19  of  the  present  month : 

Senator  Hale,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
will  have  to  consider  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  next  March,  asked  that  tapioca 
flour  be  specifically  included  in  the  paragraph  of  the  tariff  puttinc:  a  duty  on 
starch.  Several  importers  urged  that  tapioca  flour  be  kept  upon  the  free  list 
where  it  was  placed  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  CJourt. 

I  assume,  sir,  that  your  honorable  committee  stands  ready  to  hear 
and  consider  any  valid  reason  why  this  duty  on  tapioca  flour  should 
not  prevail,  ana  aside  from  the  aecision  said  to  have  been  rendered 
by  the  very  able  and  honorable  jurists  composing  the  Supreme  Coun 
in  favor  of  admitting  tapioca  flour  duty  tree,  as  a  practical  starch 
maker  and  superintendent  of  starch  mills,  I  desire  to  enter  protest 
against  the  passage  of  any  measure  carrying  with  it  a  clause  that 
will  put  tapioca  flour  upon  the  dutiable  list  without  making  some 
exceptions. 

That  it  is  a  commodity  of  considerable  value  I  admit;  that  it  can 
and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  potato  starch  in  some  of  the 
leading  textile  mills  in  Eastern,  Southerp,  and  New  England  States 
I  also  admit.  At  the  same  time,  permit  me  to  state  positively  and 
from  a  practical  viewpoint  that  tapioca  flour  is  not  starch  in  the 
sense  that  such  products  are  to  be  taken  when  manufactured  from 
corn,  wheat,  or  potatoes,  it  being  in  its  constituent  elements,  with- 
out question,  totally  unlike  in  its  nature  the  ordinary  starch  of  com- 
merce extracted  from  the  cereals  or  roots  as  mentioned  above. 

Again,  may  I  assure  you  that  the  tuber  from  which  tapioca  flour 
is  produced  is  a  tropical  plant  purely,  and  can  not  be  produced 
profitably  or  safely  outside  of  its  natural  zone,  as  has  been  fully 
attested  time  after  time  in  the  State  of  Florida,  where  capital  in 
abundance,  coupled  with  skill  and  brains,  has  always  failed,  and 
must  ever  fail  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

If  I  speak  earnestly  I  speak  authoritatively,  as  long  observations 
of  the  tuber  cassava,  from  which  only  the  tapioca  or  coramerce  is 
manufactured,  convinces  the  writer  far  beyond  the  question  of  a 
sing:le  doubt  that  tapioca  flour  can  never  be  produced  within  the 
limits  proper  of  the  United  States  in  quantities,  or  at  a  cost  per 
ton  justifying  the  attention  of  the  manufacturer  or  capitalist,  hence 
in  your  contemplated  action  you  are  proposing  to  bar  out  from  our 
markets  a  useful  product  of  commerce,  and  one  that,  I  repeats  is 
not  starch  within  the  definition  of  the  word  as  it  applies  to  similar 
products  from  any  raw  material  in  use  in  our  starch  mills,  and  as  a 
further  convincing  statement,  Webster's  definition  of  tapioca  is 
"A  farinaceous  f oSi  prepared  from  cassava,  a  Brazilian  plant.'' 

Call,  if  you  please,  the  beneficiaries  of  this  movement  and  question 
them  whether  or  not  the  tapioca  of  commerce  can  be  manufactured 
out  of  any  raw  material  they  are  now  using,  or  have  ever  used. 
Again,  the  manufacturers  of  tapioca  flour  within  its  native  z(me 
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must,  in  all  instances  coming  under  my  observation,  produce  their 
own  raw  material,  hence  it  becomes  plain  to  the  observing  mind  that 
the  output  coming  into  the  United  States  must  be  small  and  ever 
limited,  in  comparison  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  starch  consumed, 
and  if  tapioca  flour  be  admitted  free ;  as  a  controlling  or  disturbing 
factor  it  can  not  be  in  justice  considered. 

Sir,  if  the  benign  influence  of  our  protective  policy  is  to  be 
extended  for  the  benefit  simply  of  a  single  group  of  American  citi- 
zens doing  business  at  home,  why  not  in  all  candor  and  fairness  con- 
sider a  similar  group  of  American  citizens  manufacturing  tapioca 
flour  within  its  true  zone;  and  in  looking  upon  the  question  in  the 
broad  sense  of  equal  justice  to  all  citizens  of  this  great  republic, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  I  respectfully  appeal  to  your  honorable 
committee  and  to  Congress  assembled  for  an  act  of  justice,  and  when 
in  the  wisdom  of  our  national  lawmakers  the  subject  of  a  duty  on 
tapioca  flour  is  finally  disposed  of,  if  made  dutiable,  I  trust  a  clause 
wul  prevail  giving  the  manufacturers  of  tapioca  flour  upon  the  island 
of  Cuba  the  special  right  to  enter  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
with  this  particular  commodity  duty  free. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Toombs. 


HETWOOD  HANUFACTTTBINO  COMPANY,  MIITNEAFOLIS,  HIirN., 
ASES  THAT  TAPIOCA  BEMAIN  DUTY  FREE. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  19, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waahingtouy  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  contemplated 
action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  imposing  a  tax  of  \\  to  2  cents  per  pound  on 
tapioca  flour  importea  into  this  country. 

Tapioca  flour  has  qualities  which  make  it  superior  (for  the  manu- 
facture of  envelopes)  to  potato  and  corn  starch  flours  which  are 
produced  in  this  country,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  gather  moisture 
and  causing  the  sealing  flap  to  stick  down.  Naturally  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  latter  products  feel  the  effect  of  the  importation  of 
tapioca  flour  and  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  taxed.  Tapioca  is  not 
raised  here,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  not  a  competitive  article,  for  we 
would  have  to  use  it  even  if  the  tax  was  imposed.  We  could  not  use 
the  domestic  products  of  potato  and  com  starch,  consequently  it  is  a 
hardship  on  us  envelope  manufacturers  to  pay  the  advance  that 
would  be  incurred  if  the  above  tariff  was  imposed. 

Sincerely  hoping  there  will  be  no  action  taken  on  this  particular 
article  of  importation,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Heywood  Manufacturino  Co. 
Frank  Hbtwood,  President 
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HEALEY,  SEAVEB  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  CLAIM  THAT  TAH- 
OCA  FLOUB  IS  NOT  TAKING  PLACE  OF  POTATO  STAKCH. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  December  2^  1908: 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  dextrin  and  large  consumers 
of  tapioca  flour,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  taking  tapioca 
flour  or  cassava  flour  from  the  free  list  and  assessing  a  duty  on  the 
same,  and  we  also  wish  to  protest  the  claim  of  potato-starch  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  this  country  that  tapioca  flour  is  taking  the 
place  of  this  article. 

Below  we  extend  to  your  our  reasons  for  this  protest  and  give  to 
you  the  relative  value  of  the  use  of  potato  and  tapioca  with  the  con- 
sumers of  dextrin. 

DEXTRIN. 

For  your  guidance  we  beg  to  say  that  dextrin  is  roasted  or  cal- 
cined flour  or  starch,  after  the  same  has  been  treated  chemically. 

ENVEIiOPES. 

Some  time  ago — about  the  year  1893 — ^the  envelope  manufacturers 
in  this  country  adopted  the  use  of  tapioca  dextrin  made  from  tapi- 
oca flour,  which  dextrin  was  imported  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Before  this  time  they  were  using  gum  arable  for  their  work.  Tapi- 
oca dextrin  gave  to  them  the  desired  results.  A  number  of  manu- 
facturers at  this  time  tried  the  use  of  potato  dextrin  made  from 
potato  starch,  as  the  price  of  potato  dextrin  at  that  time  was  about 
5i  cents  per  pound  and  the  market  price  for  tapioca  dextrin  then 
was  8  cents  per  pound,  and  the  envelope  manufacturers  thought  that 
potato  dextrin  would  answer  their  purpose  in  place  of  tapioca  dex- 
trin and  would  result  in  a  considerable  saving  to  them,  but  they 
obtained  very  unsatisfactory  results,  as  potato  dextrin  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  climatic  changes,  for  after  it  is  applied  to  the  envelope  it 
gathers  moisture  very  rapidly  in  damp  and  hot  climates  and  causes 
the  seal  flap  of  the  envelope  to  stick  down  to  the  body  of  the  same. 
This  is  a  serious  injury  to  envelope  manufacturers,  as  then  the  en- 
velopes are  practically  worthless;  so  you  can  readily  see  that  the 
claim  of  the  potato-starch  makers  that  tapioca  flour  is  taking  their 
trade  away  for  dextrin  purposes  is  erroneous,  as  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  price  with  this  branch  of  trade  (envelope  makers),  as  they 
were  paying  2\  cents  per  pound  more  for  dextrin  made  from  tapioca 
flour,  as  the  potato  dextrin  made  from  potato  starch  would  not  give 
them  the  desired  results. 

UNITED  STATES  POSTAGE   STAMPS  AND  GUM  PAPER. 

The  same  general  reason  as  applied  to  the  envelope  manufacturers 
exists  with  this  branch  of  business. 

Tapioca  dextrin  is  now  made  in  this  country,  and  a  number  of 
factories  have  been  established  here. 
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SIZING. 

In  regard  to  tapioca  flour  taking  the  place  of  potato  starch  for 
sizing  purposes,  we  beg  to  say  that  tapioca  flour  will  not  do  the 
same  work  as  potato  starch.  Potato  starch  is  used  where  a  penetrat- 
ing size  is  required,  and  where  a  consumer  requires  a  certain  size  that 
wnl  size  their  goods  and  still  leave  these^oods  in  the  same  degree 
of  thickness  as  they  were  before  sizing.  This  is  owing  to  the  pene- 
trating powers  of  the  potato  starch  which  goes  into  the  fiber.  Now, 
if  tapioca  flour  is  used  for  sizing  for  the  same  purpose  a  decidea 
thickness  of  the  fiber  is  produced,  owing  to  the  tapioca-sizing  quali- 
ties not  penetrating  like  the  potato  starch.  A  large  quantity  of  po- 
tato starch  is  made  into  soluble  starch  or  modified  starch,  which  is 
used  by  manufacturers  of  very  fine  lawns.  They  use  soluble  potato 
starch  to  give  to  the  lawns  a  sizing  and  finishing  effect,  and  owing  to 
the  potato  starch's  penetrating  powers  it  leaves  the  fine  mesh  that 
exists  in  lawns  very  clear.  Soluble  tapioca  flour  has  been  tried  re- 
peatedly by  users  to  take  the  place  of  soluble  potato  starch  for  this 
work,  but  without  success,  owing  to  its  thickening  and  covering  quali- 
ties, and  where  soluble  tapioca  flour  is  used  it  covers  or  fills  in  the 
fine  mesh  of  the  lawns,  which  is  not  what  the  manufacturers  of  this 
grade  of  goods  want.  In  fact,  in  all  classes  of  goods  to  be  sized  a 
tapioca  flour  will  not  take  the  place  of  potato  starch,  owing  to  the 
conditions  as  explained  above. 

Potato  starch,  as  you  are  aware,  is  made  in  large  quantities  in 
Maine,  but  the  sale  ot  this  article  is  in  very  few  dealers'  hands.  One 
dealer  in  Boston,  we  understand,  sells  over  90  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  the  Maine  makers,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  other  dealers  in 
potato  starch  to  obtain  supplies  from  makers  in  Maine  owing  to  the 
financial  arrangements  this  concern  has  with  the  Maine  manufac- 
turers. 

We  have  tried  to  give  you  a  fair  digest  of  relative  value  of  tapioca 
flour  and  potato  starch,  and  know  that  an  injustice  will  be  done  us, 
as  well  as  the  users  of  tapioca  dextrin  and  tapioca  flour,  if  a  duty  is 
assessed  on  this  article.  Furthermore,  it  will  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture of  tapioca  dextrin  in  this  country,  as  it  will  give  the  English 
and  Scotch  manufacturers  a  decided  advantage.  Even  if  we  were 
successful  in  competing  with  the  English  and  Scotch  makers  it  would 
add  just  so  much  more  (providing  a  duty  was  assessed)  to  the  cost 
of  the  dextrin  to  envelope,  stamp,  and  gummed  paper  makers,  and 
would  be  a  decided  hardship  to  them. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Healey,  Seaver  Company, 
Joseph  J.  Healey,  President. 


Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received  from  the 
following:  Transo  Paper  Company,  148  East  Division  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  Illinois  Envelope  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  West  En- 
velope Companv,  91  Orange  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  i.;  Hesse  Envelope 
Company,  501  JSTorth  First  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Sewell-Clapp  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  52  South  Desplaines  street,  Chicago,  HI. ;  Sher- 
man Envelope  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  New  England  Envelope 
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Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Chicago  Envelope  Company,  Market 
and  Washington  streets,  Chicago,  lU. ;  Buffalo  Envelope  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Columbia  Envelope  Company,  14  Michigan  street. 
Chicago,  111.;  The  American  Paper  Goods  Company,  Kensington. 
Conn.;  Union  Envelope  Company,  Richmond,  Va.;  Centralia  En- 
velope Company,  Centralia,  111. ;  Powers  Paper  Company,  Holyoke. 
Mass. ;  Samuel  Cupples  Envelope  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  United 
States  Paper  Goods  Company,  221  West  t^earl  street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;  the  Arabol  Manufacturing  Company,  100  Williams  street 
New  York  City;  National  Gum  and  Mica  Company,  602  West  Forty- 
fifth  street.  New  York  City. 


THE  MILLVILLE  MANUEACTUEINO  COMPAITY,  PHILABELFm 
PA.,  OBJECTS  TO  IMPOSITION  OP  DUTY  ON  SAGO  FIOTO. 

Philadelphia,  November  2/,  1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  From  the  daily  press,  we  judge  that  your  committee  is 
considering  recommending  a  duty  on  sago  flour.  As  consumers,  wt 
desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  such  facts  as  we  know  from 
actual  experience  and  which  we  feel  should  bear  upon  the  question 
strongly. 

We  use  about  75  tons  of  sago  flour  a  year  for  mixing,  with  other 
starchy  substances,  to  stiffen  and  fill  low-grade  dress  linuiffs.  A  cer- 
tain proportion  of  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  mellow  feel  whici 
our  trade  demands,  and  no  mixture  has  ever  produced  satisfactory 
results  which  did  not  contain  that  proportion. 

Chemically  sago  is  impure  starch.  Physically  it  possesses  prop- 
erties which  to  a  textile  manufacturer  doing  our  class  of  work,  pre- 
vent its  substitution  for  any  starch,  even  with  the  inducement  of  the 
E resent  large  saving  by  such  substitution  (com  starch,  the  cheapest* 
einff  three- fourths  cent  per  pound  more  than  sago).  On  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  these  same  properties,  it  is  impossible  to  substitute 
starch  for  it,  even  with  a  greater  inducement  as  you  will  note  tvM 
the  following: 

Under  the  Dingley  tariff  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  was  placeu 
on  this  article  (it  was  subsequently  removed  by  the  courts),  but  never- 
theless we  were  compelled  to  use  as  much  as  previously,  although  ij 
we  could  have  substituted  cornstarch  therefor  we  would  have  saved 
more  than  the  duty^  cornstarch  then  being  about  1^  cents  per  pounA 
while  sago  (including  duty)  was  often  as  high  as  3^  cents,  rlea^ 
note  that  despite  the  $3,000  increase  which  this  duty  made  annually 
in  our  operatmg  expenses  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
our  finidiing,  which  on  this  class  of  goods  is  done  with  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit. 

We  submit  the  above  to  show  that  for  our  purposes  (and  we  ha^ 
reason  to  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  other  consumers  are  situated 
similarly)  this  article  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  commodity  whici 
is  or  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore,  it  a  duty 
is  placed  on  it,  same  will  fall  heavily  on  the  small  number  of  manu- 
facturers who  are  compelled  to  use  it. 
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For  the  above  reasons  we  respectfully  request  that  you  reconunend 
its  retention  on  the  free  list. 

Yours,  respectfully,  The  MnjiViLLE  Manfo.  Co., 

George  Wood,  President 


ABirOID,  HOFFMAN  &  CO.,  PBOVIDENCE,  B.  I.,  ASK  FBEE  TAPIOCA 
AND  SAGO  IN  BEHALF  OF  COTTON  MILLS  AND  BLEACHEBIES. 

tapioca  and  sago  flouk. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  November  19, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  duty  being  placed 
on  tapioca  flour  or  sago  flour.  The  committee  is  doubtless  aware  that 
practically  the  whole  production  of  cornstarch  in  the  United  States 
is  controlled  by  one  company,  and  that  the  price  of  this  article  is  at 
almost  the  hignest  point  it  has  ever  reached  and  seems  to  stay  at  the 
same  figure  irrespective  of  the  price  of  com.  The  capitalization  of 
this  trust  is  so  palpably  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
invested  that  comment  on  my  part  is  unnecessary.  The  thousands  of 
consumers  of  starch  in  the  United  States  have  no  alternative  but  to 
buy  cornstarch  should  a  duty  be  placed  upon  tapioca  or  sago,  both  of 
which  articles  are  crude  and  suffice  for  low-^ade  work.  Should  a 
duty,  therefore,  be  placed  on  these  commodities  the  consumer  would 
be  helpless  and  would  be  compelled  to  buy  cornstarch  as  the  only 
thing  possible  to  be  used. 

There  is  already  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  potato  starch, 
which  protects  a  few  manufacturers  in  Maine  and  in  the  West,  al- 
though the  duty,  in  my  opinion,  represents  three  times  the  labor  cost 
in  the  production  of  this  starch. 

Our  cotton  mills,  bleacheries,  and  print  works  are  laboring  under 
a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  with  England,  for  instance,  for 
South  American  and  African  markets  on  their  print  and  cotton  goods, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  English  manufacturer  gets  his  anilines  and 
dyestuffs  free,  or  practically  free,  of  duty,  while  in  this  country  an 
average  of  approximately  30  per  cent  is  imposed. 

It  is  on  this  class  of  work  that  these  cheap  starches  like  sago  and 
tapioca  are  used,  and  to  further  hamper  him  by  placing  a  duty  on 
these  products  would  mean  perhaps  an  added  obstacle  to  overcome  in 
the  securing  of  this  business. 

It  would  seem,  considering  the  thousands  of  miles  that  sago  and 
tapioca  have  to  be  brought  to  this  country,  that  the  freight,  leakage, 
insurance,  and  other  charges  would  be  adequate  protection,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  tnese  two  articles, 
whicn  will  make  possible  not  only  the  present  unnatural  price  of  corn- 
starch, but  possibly  a  higher  one  through  eliminating  all  competition 
and  forcing  every  consumer  to  buy  that  or  nothing,  would  place  at  a 
far  more  serious  disadvantage  the  cotton  manufacturers  and  con- 
verters of  this  country-  for  the  benefit  of  one  trust. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  most  carefiL 
consideration,  and  consider  well  the  thousands  of  consumers  of  th^e 

Eroducts  who  will  be  held  up  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  for  ihr 
Bnefit  of  practically  one  trust. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  H.  Hoffmak, 

Treasurer. 


Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received  from  ibc 
following:  Lowell  Bleachery,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Liondale*  Bleach,  Dye 
and  Print  Works,  Rockaway,  N.  J. ;  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  136  Front 
street.  New  York  City. 


VICTOB  0.  BLOEDE  COMPANY,  MANUFACTTTBINO  CHEMISTS,  BAIr 
TIMOBE,  MD.,  OPPOSE  DTTTY  ON  TAPIOCA  AND  SAOO  FL0I7S. 

Baltimore,  November  18^  190S. 
Mr.  WiLi-iAM  K.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  enter  our  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  as 
large  users  of  tapioca  and  sago  flour  against  the  imposition  of  any 
duty  on  either  of  these  products,  which,  if  done,  would  be  wholly  in  th« 
interest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  who  control  the  production  of 
cornstarch  in  the  United  States,  and  have  been  endeavoring  for  sev- 
eral years  past  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  Treasury  Department? 
decision  admitting  both  of  these  articles  of  crude  material  to  the  fe* 
list.  Tapioca  and  sago  flour  are  both  products  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  manufacture  of  sago  flour  has  never  been  attempted  in  this  conn 
try,  nor  is  the  crude  material  for  producing  same  available.  Tapiws 
flour  has  been  made  in  a  very  limited  way  in  Florida,  but  is  an  in- 
dustry which  will  never  prove  profitable  or  be  carried  on  upon  a 
sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  supply  a  hundredth  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  consumers.  The  sole  object  and  punx^ 
therefore  of  the  present  movement  to  make  sago  and  tapioca  flour 
pay  a  duty  seems  to  be  to  force  American  consumers  to  substitute 
cornstarch  for  sago  and  tapioca  flour,  thus  enlarging  the  market  for 
the  former  and  compelling  the  American  consumers  to  pay  further 
tribute  to  this  gigantic  monopoly,  and  to  use  an  article  which  is  unfit 
as  a  substitute,  or  at  least  gives  far  inferior  results.  Our  firm.  ^ 
well  as  several  others  who  are  large  users  of  tapioca  and  sago  flour- 
will  be  glad  to  appear  personally  before  your  committee  and  prove 
the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  the  true  condition? 
are  communicated  to  your  committee  they  will  not  be  a  party  to  in- 
flicting so  great  a  wrong  upon  the  American  manufacturer  as  the 
assessment  of  a  duty  upon  these  valuable  crude  materials  for  the 
benefit  of  a  monopoly  which  already  possesses  and  exercises  the 
power  of  compelling  our  citizens  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  corn- 
starch and  raise  and  lower  the  price  on  same  regardless  of  market 
conditions  and  cost  of  production. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Victor  G.  Bloede  Co. 
V.  G.  Bloede,  Presidfni 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  December  12. 1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  PETEB  ZTTCKEE,  OF  645  BBOASWAY,  HEW 

YORK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  only 
an  attorney,  and  appear  for  my  clients. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suppose  an  attorney  can  tell  the  truth  as 
well  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  He  has  been  known  to  do  that,  I  think. 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  importers — ^millinery  importers — of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  I  will  say  that  1  speak  for  the  eastern  im- 
porters generally,  for  the  Millinery  Jobbers'  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  covering,  I  understand,  the  entire  western  terri- 
tory, and  for  the  larger  manufacturers  of  flowers  and  feathers  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  paragraph  are  you  speaking  upon? 

Mr,  ZucKER.  Paragraph  425.  That  is  the  only  paragraph  that  I 
wish  to  speak  upon  this  morning. 

I  have  said  to  you  that  I  desire  leave  to  file  a  brief,  which  I  will  do 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  on  quite  a  few  other  paragraphs,  and 
the  reason  I  can  not  speak  on  that  is  that  it  will  require  expert  testi- 
mony, and  those  paragraphs  being  matters  of  classification  and  the 
information  not  yet  having  been  furnished  me,  I  will  have  it  in  a 
few  days  and  will  send  in  my  brief  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  refer 
now  to  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  425,  which  fixes  a  duty  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  artificial  flowers  and  artificial  feathers — or, 
rather,  feathers  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or 
manufactured  in  any  manner.  The  reason  I  am  addressing  you  as  to 
that  is  that  certain  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  New  York  some  time 
ago,  some  few  days  ago,  appeared  and  urged  a  change  in  this  para- 
graph from  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  to,  I  believe,  70  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. And  on  behalf  of  the  associations  and  the  people  I  represent 
I  am  here  to  oppose  any  increase  and  to  suggest  that  we  desire  that 
the  paragraph  shall  stand  as  it  is.  I  will  briefly  give  my  reasons  and 
my  clients'  reasons  therefor. 

The  first  reason  is  this:  The  manufacturers  that  asked  for  this 
increase  are  manufacturers  of  the  very  cheapest  grade  of  flowers/ 
Looking  over  the  list  of  those  who  have  associated  themselves  for  this 
purpoi^e  I  find  that,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out.  about  90  per  cent  of 
this  entire  list  are  located  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  City,  and 
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are  perhaps  95  per  cent  Greeks,  Italians,  and  French.  WTiether  these 
people  are  naturalized  or  not  1  do  not  know,  but  they  are  all  for- 
eigners, employing  exclusive  foreign  hands  to  manufacture  the  very 
cheapest  grades  of  flowers  and  feathers  for  the  very  cheapest  hat. 
Of  course  the  committee  understands  that  the  flower  and  feather, 
the  artificial  flower  and  the  colored  feather,  is  not  used  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  house,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  the  world  excepting 
for  the  decoration  of  the  hat.  This  enters  into  the  hat.  And  there  i5> 
one  article  in  the  world  in  which  every  American  man  is  interested, 
and  that  is  the  hat  that  his  wife  wears;  if  there  is  any  article  in  the 
world  that  the  man,  or  the  consumer,  is  interested  in,  it  is  the  Amer- 
ican hat. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  I  think  there  were  very  few  man- 
ufacturers of  cheap  flowers  and  feathers.  They  have  increased  from. 
I  think,  25  at  that  time  to  about  200,  and  I  think  120  are  locate<l  in 
New  York  City.  And  as  I  have  said,  this  paragraph,  when  it  passe<L 
enabled  these  people  to  put  some  capital  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
very  cheapest  flowers  and  feathers;  and  it  has  at  no  time — ^and  this 
is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at — prevented  the  importation  of  the 
better  grade  of  flowers  not  the  slightest.  And  you  can  put  10  per  cent 
more  duty  on,  20  per  cent  duty,  40  per  cent,  and  even  100  per  cent, 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  will  prevent  the  importation  of  a  single 
flower,  and  the  reason  is  this:  The  style  for  the  hat  and  for  the  deco- 
rations of  the  hat  is  set  in  Paris  for  the  entire  world;  certainly  for 
the  United  States.  Take  the  present  season  of  the  year,  as  an  illu>- 
tration.  The  importers  of  this  country  have  buyers  now  in  the  city  of 
Paris  to  see  what  flowers  will  be  needed  for  the  trimming  of  the  hat 
for  the  spring  season  about  to  come.  Many  of  them  have  been  there 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  for  a  month,  and  some  are  just  going.  The 
leading  milliners  of  the  United  States  are  also  there  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  general  shape  of  the  hat. 

Now,  the  committee   will  understand   that   the  milliners  of   the 
United  States,  the  leading  milliners  especially — all  the  milliners — 
get  their  shapes  from  abroad.    The  shape  is  made  over  there,  it  i^ 
invented  there,  if  I  can  use  such  a  term,  as  well  as  the  decoration  of 
the  hat.    The  milliners  here  follow  that  shape.    They  have  not  the 
capital,  the  means,  nor  the  desire  to  import  the  decorated  part  of  tlie 
hat,  the  flower  and  the  feather.     That  is  left  to  the  importers,  who 
have  millions  of 'dollars  invested  in  capital  in  this  trade.    Now,  the 
question  might  be  asked  me,  Why  can  not  the  manufacturer  of  the 
United    States    prevent    the    importation    of    foreign    flowers   and 
feathers  by  putting  an  additional  duty  on  so  that  those  who  manu- 
facture the  cheapest  grade  may  also  manufacture  the  better  grade? 
and  for  this  reason :  The  importer  goes  over  there  and  sees  what  is 
needed  for  the  flower,  and  the  milliner  is  over  there  at  the  same  time. 
He  scarcely  gets  back— the  importer — when  the  milliner  here  asks  for 
the  flower  that  is  used  on  the  hat  in  Paris.     Now,  he  would  not  have 
the  time,  and  it  takes  the  highest  skill,  the  very  highest  skill,  to  make 
some  of  those  artificial  flowers  and  feathers.     The  people  over  there 
have  been  trained  to  do  it  for  years.    That  is  one  thing.     In  the  next 
place,  it  takes  about  two  months  to  make  up  the  material,  and  so  you 
see  he  would  not  have  the  time.    The  millmer  wants  that  particular 
flower,  that  particular  rose,  or  that  particular  pansy,  and  wants  it 
immediately;  and,  in  fact,  before  he  leaves  Paris  his  importer  i> 
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already  giving  the  orders  to  people  there,  anticipating,  to  make  them 
up  for  the  importer.    We  could  not  do  it  on  that  account. 

And  there  is  another  reason.  The  average  woman  wants  the  im- 
ported flower.  The  flower  that  the  manufacturer  who  appeared 
before  you  uses  is  only  used  on  the  hat  that  runs  anywhere  from  $2 
to  $5.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States — ^and  if  any  of  you  are  mar- 
ried you  will  know  this — does  the  $15  hat  or  the  $25  hat  have  any- 
thing upon  it  but  the  imported  flowers.  Custom  demands  it,  tlie 
women  demand  it,  absolutely,  and  unless  the  importer  wishes  to  be 
dishonest,  he  has  got  to  give  what  is  asked  for. 

Now,  the  importer  uses  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  manufacture, 
and  many  of  my  clients  happen  to  be  manufacturers  on  a  large  scale 
as  well  as  importers.    What  they  can  do  is  to  employ  capital  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  these  imported  flowers  on  repetition  orders ; 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  a  certain  rose  is  imported  by  the  importer, 
and  he  says  that  it  is  going  to  take  in  style  for  a  period  or  some 
months.    He  employs  high-skilled  labor,  knowing  that  he  will  have 
p  large  number  of  repetitions  on  this  order.    He  will  put  a  certain 
force  of  workmen  on  the  manufacture  of  this  particular  rose,  because 
lie  can  afford  to  take  the  chances  on  the  repetitions  of  the  order.    Even 
then,  I  am  told,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  class  of  workmanship,  so 
that  the  finer  class  of  milliners  will  not  take  it  upon  any  condition, 
but  insist  upon  the  imported  article.    The  point  1  am  getting  at  is 
this :  As  I  said  before,  no  matter  what  duty  you  put  on  this  article,  I 
do  not  think  you  can  keep  out  a  flower  or  a  feather  that  is  wanted  by 
the  consumer ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  comes  home 
to  every  man  in  the  United  States — not  the  richer  classes  alone,  but 
the  vast  middle  class — it  is  the  article  of  the  hat.    The  higher  duty 
you  put  on,  the  importer  will  import  just  the  same,  because  the  mil- 
liner, through  his  customers,  demands  it,  and  the  consumer  will  sim- 
ply have  to  pay  the  additional  duty,  apd  it  does  not  go  to  the  benefit 
of  anybody  but  the  Government,  and  the  consumer  will  be  very,  verj' 
much  hurt.     In  not  the  slightest  degree  would  the  east  side  manu- 
facturers, or,  pardon  me,  any  manufacturers  who  manufactures  the 
cheapest  grade  of  flowers,  be  benefited,  but  you  keep  this  feather  or 
flower  out.    He  can  not  manufacture  them.    The  consumer  has  de- 
manded it,  he  would  have  to  pav  the  additional  price,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  simply  get  the  additional  revenue.    That  is  to  say,  it 
would  be  a  useless  "igh  tariff  put  on. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  you  advocating? 

Mr.  ZucKEK.  I  am  advocating  to  let  it  stand  as  it  is — 50  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    We  do  not  ask  to  nave  it  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  good  revenue  producer.  The  women 
are  not  oblig:ed  to  buy  foreign  "flowers  or  feathers,  especially  in  such 
large  quantities  as  are  put  on  their  hats  now,  for  they  are  so  large 
and  have  so  much  upon  them  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  beyond  them.  I 
think  the  question  is  largely  one  of  revenue,  and  incidentally  that  of 
sufficient  protection,  so  that  our  people  are  getting  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  them,  even  in  the  lower  grades;  and  I  think  that  is  a  good 
proposition. 

Mr.  Zu(:ker.  Within  proper  limits  I  am  a  great  believer  in  protec- 
tion myself,  but  if  there  is  one  article  in  the  world  where  you  would 
not  get  that  protection 
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The  Chair3ian.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  can  not  understand.  I 
know  it  is  true  that  we  import  the  Paris  styles,  and  have  to  have  the^ 
foreign  goods,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  yet,  when  I  look  over  a 
convocation  of  women  in  a  theater  and  see  the  various  forms  of  head- 
gear used,  the  different  decorations,  and  all  that,  it  certainly  can  r*-^ 
be  said  that  they  are  all  made  from  the  same  pattern  or  style. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  ciin  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  made  some  inquiry,  after  we  had  hearings  herr. 
as  to  the  cost  of  these  things  when  they  are  imported,  and  the  dt-t 
when  they  come  to  what  Mr.  Boutell  would  say.  the  "  ultimate  cf»T.- 
sumer,"  and  I  found  that,  while  the  retail  trade  in  some  branch*^ 
makes  large  profits,  yet  in  the  millinery  business  the  profits  seem  to  k 
exaggerated  tenfold  or  more. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  There  are  two  millinery  houses  in  New  York,  makor- 
of  hats,  who  ask  and  demand  and  receive  from  the  ultrarich  en^r 
mous  profits.  But  those  are  such  exceptional  cases  that  it  does  not  en- 
ter into  this  controversy  at  all.  The  vast  middle  class  who  do  n»  t 
buy  $200  and  $300  hats — and  that  is  what  some  of  the^e  millin«TY 
people  ask,  and  probably  make  500  per  cent  profit — but  the  va.-t 
number  of  milliners  that  I  speak  of  now  sell  the  moderate  pricvil 
hat  for  $15,  $20,  and  $25.  When  you  get  away  from  those  thn^' 
prices,  you  are  getting  to  a  price  that  does  not  enter  into  this  point  at 
all,  because  those  higher  priced  hats,  those  tremendously  priced  hat<. 
are  imported  direct  by  the  ultrarich,  who  do  not  go  to  the  Americu. 
milliner  at  all.  Those  hats  are  not  made  up  by  the  American  niilli 
ner,  and  no  orders  are  given  to  them.  I  do  not  suppose  that  1  p^r 
cent  of  the  female  population — 2  per  cent — ^buy  anything  of  tliat 
kind.  But  it  is  the  $15,  the  $20,  and  the  $25  hat  upon  which  the^- 
flowers  and  feathers  go;  and  if  you  put  an  additional  duty  on,  y<^ii 
do  not  stop  the  importation  of  one  flower  or  feather,  not  one.  I 
assure  you  of  that.  -    . 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  what  difference  does  it  make  what  th«' 
tariff  is? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  It  is  the  consimier  who  would  have  to  pay  it.  If  ir 
makes  no  difference,  why  not  put  on  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  am  understanding  you  to  argue. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  not  60  per  cent  be  better  than  50  |ht 
cent  ?    It  would  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  wciuld  it  not  f 

Mr.  Clark.  But  here  is  the  way  of  it:  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  a  man  is  a  free-trade  man  or  a  high-protective  man. 
or  what  he  is,  we  have  got  to  have  revenue.  You  say  that  it  di>*- 
not  make  any  difference  what  the  tariff  is  cm  high-priced  things,  tlmt 
they  would  come  in  anyhow. 

Mr.  Zucker.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  woman  is  able  to  pay  $200  for  a  bonnet,  she  drf-- 
not  care  a  snap  what  is  on  the  bonnet. 

Mr.  Zucker.  kShe  imports  the  bonnet  direct:  she  does  not  buy  it 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  she  not  have  to  pay  tariff  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  am  not  speaking  of  bonnets  or  hats.  I  am  speakin<r 
of  flowers  and  feathers  named  in  the  paragraph  upon  w^hich  we  are 

Eaying  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  on  which  an  increase  of  duty  ha-^ 
een  asked. 
Mr.  Clark.  A\Tio  asks  for  an  additional  tariff? 
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Mr.  ZucKER.  Certain  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  they  would  come  in,  anyhow,  would  they  not,  for- 
nobody  but  the  rich  use  them  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  The  ultra  rich  are  not  affected  by  this  at  all,  but  it  is 
the  poorer  classes — ^the  poorer  classes  who  buy  a  $10  hat. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  ultra  rich. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  am  not" speaking  of  them  at  all;  you  are  mistaken 
about  my  argument. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  will  make  the  bonnets  cheaper  to  the  common 
people,  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  the  tariff  down. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  The  common  people— the  very  poorest — will  buy  the* 
$5  hat. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  very  poorest  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Pay  more  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  pay  less. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bulk  of  hats  sold  in  the  United  States  do  not  cost 
$2.50. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Mv  dear  sir 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  what  they  wear  in 
New  York,  but  I  know  what  they  wear  outside  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  proposition  to  make  that  will  cause  them 
to  be  cheaper? 

Mr.  Zucker.  No;  we  could  not  make  them  cheaper;  you  could  not 
possibly  make  those  hats  cheaper.  If  you  put  any  duty  on  it,  you' 
would  not  make  them  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  take  the  duty  off? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Tnen  you  could  not  manufacture  any  flowers  in  this 
country  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  von  can  not  do  anything  here  without  the  tariff. 
Is  that  it? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  take  the  duty  off,  will  hats  cost  just  as 
much  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Hats  would  cost  just  as  much;  yes;  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons — ^you  see,  I  am  in  a  peculiar  position.  The  importers 
that  I  represent  now  would  be  glad  to  have  free  trade,  but  I  repre- 
sent a  large  number  of  manufacturers  whose  capital  is  infinitely 
greater  than  those  people  who  appeared  before  you  and  asked  for  an 
increase.  And  my  clients,  the  manufacturers,  say  that  they  think 
the  duty  is  about  Vight ;  it  enables  them  to  make  the  cheapest  grade 
of  flower  for  the  poorer  classes,  which  they  could  not  do ;  but  if  you 
added  to  the  duty  it  would  not  enable  them  to  make  any  cheaper 
flowers,  nor  in  any  greater  quantity.  They  have  no  idea  why  the 
increased  duty  should  be  put  on ;  they  can  not  see ;  the  larger  manu- 
facturers can  not  see  anything  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  propose  to  increase  the  duty? 

Mr.  Zc;cker.  Not  I.  I  am  simply  appearing  here  because  a  few 
days  ago  certain  manufacturers  from  the  east  side  of  New  York — I 
think  the  greater  part:  I  don't  know  just  where  they  are — came  be- 
fore this  commiitee  and  asked  that  paragraph  425,  which  now  fixes 
a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  should  be  increased  to  60  or  70  jwr 
cent;  and  my  clients,  the  larger  manufacturers  and  the  importers,  do 
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not  feel  that  that  is  right  nor  that  it  should  be  done.     And  it  i*-  o:. 
that  point  fhiit  I  have  l>een  arguing — to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

I  ao  not  la"»ow  that  I  slull  take  up  any  more  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  into  the  matter  carefully,  and,  i=<-' 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  CO  per  cent  would  bring  in  any  more  reve- 
nue than  50  per  cent,  I  woula  be  inclined  to  vote  for  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Then,  you  would  simply  make  the  middle-class  peopltr 
pav  that. 

the  Chairman.  The  only  argument  against  it  would  be  that  tht 
trade  relations  are  fixed  at  50  per  cent,  and  it  would  have  to  lie 
readjusted. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Yes;  there  is  a  large  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  it 
would  make  quite  a  difference  in  values. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  you  are  an  attorney,  not  a  manufac- 
turer. Do  you  really  know  anything  about  this  hat  and  feather 
business  itself? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  don't  know ;  you  might  question  me  to  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  a  hat  that  costs  a  woman  here  at  retail  from 
$5  up  to  $20.  Where  do  the  trimmings  come  from?  Are  they  for- 
eign made  or  American  made? 

Ikfr.  Zucker.  Take  the  $5  hat;  it  is  American  made.  But  the  nw- 
ment  you  get  over  the  $10  hat,  then  it  is  foreign  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everything  below  $5  is  American  make? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Not  everything.     Odd  to  say,  the  very  cheapest  stuff, 
the  stuff  that  goes  on  a  $1.50  and  a  $2  hat,  also  comes'into  New  York. 
That  is  made  by  hand  in  Italy  and  France,  and  by  such  cheap  labor 
that  you  can  not  keep  it  out."^  When  you  get  to  the  hat  which  sell? 
for  from  $3  to  $5,  1  should  sav  that  it  had  American  stuff  in  it. 
But  when  you  get  above  $10  to  $15  and  $20,  then  the  statistics  show 
that  the  great  middle  class — I  do  not  know  how  to  term  them  any 
other  way,  but  I  am  referring  to  the  men  who  get  $1,200  a  year  to 
$5,000  a  year — I  think  their  wives  buy  all  the  way  from  $15  to  $25 
hats,  and  those  are  made  of  the  forei^  flowers  and  feathers.     Those 
women  want  them  themselves;  they  insist  upon  it,  and  we  can  not 
make  them  for  reasons  that  I  gave  before  and  do  not  want  to  go  over 
again  and  explain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Jacob  Young  here? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  presume  he  nuist  have  lost  his  train  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  Then.  Mr.  Collet,  we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JTTIES  AUOUST  COLLET,  OF  No.  1198  PACIFIC 
AVENTTE,  BEOOKLTN,  N.  T. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Collet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  asi 
to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  the  labor  people  of  this  particular  industry. 
At  first,  I  wish  to  place  before  you  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  industry.  I  believe  that  I  am  qualified  to  do  so,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  business, 
I  ran  my  father's  factory  from  the  age  of  14  to  21,  and  from  21  I 
ran  it  myself  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  present  duty 
of  50  per  cent  drove  me  out  of  business.  At  that  time  I  employed 
more  help  than  any  other  manufacturer  did  in  those  days,  or  even 
to-day.    I  employed  upward  of  400.    There  is  not  to-day  a  manu- 
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facturer  of  artificial  flowers  or  fancy  feathers  who  employs  that 
number  of  help.  But  under  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  I  could  not  keep 
up  again,  and  I  am  an  expert  in  the  business,  positively. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  more  tariff  put  on,  to  hold  it  where  it  is, 
or  do  you  want  to  take  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  come  here  to  plead  for  more  tariff,  gentlemen,  and 
to  give  you  some  truthful  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTiat  are  you  advocating — a  higher  tariff? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understand  it,  in  this  and  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
dustries of  a  somewhat  similar  character  we  can  compete,  and  do  com- 
pete, on  the  lower  grades.  On  the  higher  grades  we  can  not  compete, 
and  there  is  no  manufacturer  of  this  and  other  articles  in  this  country 
of  the  fine  high  grades.  Now,  supposing  they  were  classified  so  that 
the  duty  of  50  per  cent  possibly  was  reduced  balow  a  certain  amount  to 
a  smaller  percentage  and  increased  above  a  certain  amount  to  a  higher 
percentage.  I  would  like  to  know  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  industry,  and  as  to  the  revenue  also? 

Mr.  Collet.  It  is  impossible,  and  I  speak  as  an  expert,  to  classif}^ 
nny  flowers  or  fancy  feathers.    You  can  not  separate  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  classified  by  the  fact  that  we 
make  some  of  them  here  and  others  we  can  not  make:  so  that  they 
are  classified  naturally. 

Mr.  CoLi^T.  T  must  contradict  the  previous  speaker  in  regard  to 
that. 

The  Chairaian.  Why  can  you  not  classify  them  ? 

Mr.  Collet.  Impossible;  and  I  must  contradict  the  previous 
speaker. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  misimderstood  you,  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  the  present  duty  had  injured  your  busine&s. 

Mr.  Collet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  The  duty  under  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890  was  the 
same — 60  per  cent.  Under  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894  it  was  reduced  to 
36  per  cent,  and  then  it  was  increased  again  by  the  Dingle}'  Act  to 
50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  know ;  I  was  before  vou  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  present  duty  couhl  not  have  riiincHl  your 
business. 

Mr.  C0L1.ET.  No:  and  I  can  give  you  many  reasons  for  it,  and  make 
truthful  statements.  I  was  a  large  manufacturer  and  keeping  mostly 
all  imported  goods.  I  was  able  to  bring  in  manufactured  goods  by 
saving  traveling  expenses,  railroad  expenses,  selling  to  the  importers 
and  the  large  jobber,  at  $1.60  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  foreign  goods — 
in  other  words,  it  costs  the  importer  $1,  and  then  50  cents  for  freight 
and  insurance — about  $1.60 — and  I  tell  you  I  was  able  to  compete 
with  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  used  American  ingenuity  to  produce 
my  goods,  and  being  in  Brooklyn  I  was  able  to  employ  help  in  this 
way:  During  my  greatest  career  in  business  I  would  get  girls  coming 
out  of  school,  14  or  15  years  old,  and  they  would  give  two  months' 
free  service  as  learners.  After  eight  weeks  they  commenced  to  earn 
from  25  cents  a  week  up  to  $2  a  week  for  eight  weeks.  They  worked 
sixteen  weeks  before  they  got  $2,  and  so  on.  After  that  they  were 
put  on  piecework :  but  to-day  I  want  to  say  that  you  can  not  do  that. 
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The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  3'our  business  was  profitable  or 
prosperous? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  made  it  a  little  bit  prosperous  during  my  period  of 
nineteen  years,  and  by  working  eighteen  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  calamity  had 
come  to  your  business;  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Collet.  That  showed  itself  in  1899  and  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Just  after  this  bill  was  passed.  Since  then  you 
have  been  very  prosperous? 

Mr.  Collet.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  out  of  business,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  business? 

Mr.  Collet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^\Tiat  was  it  that  struck  you  in  1899  and  1900? 
What  was  the  matter? 

Mr.  Collet.  My  inability  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grades, 
created  by  the  cheap  help. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  was  raised  from  35  per  cent  in  1894  to 
50  per  cent  in  1897,  and  your  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  have  come 
on  with  the  higher  duty? 

Mr.  Collet.  Yes,  sir.  I  got  out  of  business  in  1900,  and  that  took 
place  a  year  or  two  previous  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  something  else  besides  the  tariff  in- 
terfered with  your  business. 

Mr.  Collet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  go  out  of  business  because  you  had  gotten 
too  rich  to  stay  in  it? 

Mr.  Collet.  No.  In  my  career  of  nineteen  years — my  wife  and 
myself  started  with  a  $5*  bill — ^but  we  got  out  of  business  in  the 
neighborhood  of  between  $40,000  and  $50,000  of  maximum  money, 
and  that  in  the  nineteen-years'  career,  and  having  produced  in  this 
country  these  articles  with  no  other  money  put  in  and  with  only  ex- 
perience and  good  products. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  But  you  made  money  enough  to  retire  on,  was  not 
that  it? 

Mr.  Collet.  If  you  call  that  retiring;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  $50,000  to  retire  on  mvt^elf, 

Mr.  Collet.  But  I  did  not  come  here  for  this  purpose.  I  came  to 
show  you  where  a  70  per  cent  duty  will  not  create  a  loss  to  the  im- 
porter beyond  the  maximum  of  one-third  of  the  present  imports. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  in  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Collet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  do  anything  at  all  now? 

Mr.  Collet.  Well,  I  do  a  little  real  estate  business,  about  all  a  man 
can  do  after  he  is  out  of  his  profession. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on  and  show  us  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Collet.  I  want  to  show  you,  gentleijien,  that  if  you  place  a 
minimum  duty  at  TO  per  cent  that  no  more  than  one-third  of  the 
present  imports  will  be  manufactured  by  the  present  manufacturers, 
because  70  per  cent  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  rest.  The  present 
import  value  is  six  millions,  round  numbers.  They  had  trouble  in 
the  last  three  yeai^s,  and  if  you  will  look  up  the  statistics  the  imports 
will  show  the  present  condition,  but  it  ran  from  two  millions  up  to 
six  millions,  round  figures.  If  you  reduce  the  imports  one-third, 
or  $2,000,000,  it  will  leave  you  four  millions,  and  at  (0  per  cent  thai 
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is  $2,800,000,  which,  taken  from  the  revenue  of  $3,000,000  leaves  a 
deficit  of  $200,000.  Xow,  if  you  permit  the  domestic  manufacturers 
to  produce  that  $2,000,000,  maximum,  worth  of  importations,  goods 
costing  $1  in  any  part  of  Europe  and  sold  at  $2  in  America,  and  with 
50  per  cent  duty,  then  there  is  a  profit  of  not  more  than  8  or  9  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  goods  costing  $1  in  any  part  of 
Europe  and  sold  by  the  importer  at  $2  here. 

Mr.  Collet.  Therefore  $2,000,000  of  reduced  importations  would 
create  $4,000,000  additional  home  production. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  without  regard  to  the  tariff?  The 
tariff  is  only  60  per  cent.  That  would  make  them  sell  for  $1.50,  and 
you  say  they  sell  at  $2. 

Mr.  Collet.  Yes;  on  a  tariff  of  50  per  cent.  They  are  sold  at  $2 
on  the  dollar  invested.  If  you  decrease  the  importations,  which  is 
the  maximum  possible  under  the  duty  of  70  per  cent,  you  will  there- 
fore create  a  home  production  of  $4,000,000.  We  would  consume  out 
of  that  $4,000,000  $1,633,000  in  materials.  Half  of  those  materials 
only  are  imported.  AH  of  our  raw  material  pays  a  duty  of  from  50 
to  60  per  cent ;  hence  the  raw  material  pays  more  duty,  and  has  all 
the  time,  under  anv  tariff,  than  the  finished  product.  If  we  manu- 
factured this  $4,000,000  worth  consumed,  then  half  of  the  $1,633,000 
of  manufactured  product  would  give  you  a  revenue  at  50  per  cent  of 
$408,250,  which,  in  connection  with  the  previous  deficit  of  $200,000, 
would  leave  a  net  profit  of  $208,250  under  present  conditions. 

Now,  another  thing :  If  while  you  are  protecting  the  manufacturers 
and  the  workers  you  want  revenue,  let  me  suggest  to  yon  that  in 
this  paragraph  425,  as  it  is  written,  flowers  and  feathers  are  two 
distinct  articlas,  just  as  much  as  a  coat  and  pants;  one  makes  one  and 
one  makes  the  other.  That  is,  there  is  not  to-day  a  flower  manu- 
facturer who  makes  feathers.  They  are  compelled  to  make  fancy 
feathers,  for  the  reason  that  if  they  did  not  do  that  they  would  be 
idle  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  I  m-ied  to  close  my  factory 
three  months  in  the  year  under  the  50  per  cent  tariff,  while  the  im- 
porters would  ffo  to  the  other  side  and  place  orders  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  on  that  side — the  foreign  orders.  I  offered  to  give  the  im- 
porters the  production  of  my  factor}^  threp  or  four  hundred  hands, 
for  four  months  in  any  one  year,  charging  nothing  for  myself,  noth- 
ing for  my  wife  at  the  head  of  the  factory — and  other  help— just  at 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  and  I  could  not  oret  the  orders  from 
them.  Thev  still  would  go  on  the  other  side.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
say  is,  that  if  you  want  to  raise  revenue  for  the  Government,  you  will 
find  that  if  you  protect  this  manufacturer — I  suggest  to  you  that 
here  is  an  article  compared  to  diamonds — suppose  you  were  to  raise 
the  duty  on  diamonds  15  or  20  per  cent;  they  must  come  in.  The 
ostrich  feather  is  a  foreign  production,  and  it  must  come  in.  You 
can  raise  the  raw  material,  the  feathers,  20  or  30  per  cent,  and  the 
lady  will  pay  more  for  the  feathei-s.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment that  Mr.  Littauer  made  before  this  committee  a  few  weeks  ago, 
where  he  said  that  the  girl  up  in  his  town  would  buy  the  feather 
anyhow  and  go  without  lunches  for  a  month.  Now,  here  is  a  style ; 
Dame  Fashion  creates  something  that  is  manufactured  and  supplied 
to  our  ladies,  and  which  they  desire.  And  on  behalf  of  the  laborina:, 
the  strictly  laboring  class,  I  want  to  say  this,  and  I   want  to  be 
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clear  in  the  suggestion  that  I  make  to  you,  that  I  am  not  in  any  way 
representing  any  manufacturer,  or  anybody  else,  but  myself — ei- 
ceptinff  the  laboring  class  of  people  generally.  Your  tariff  ha- 
created  a  prosperity ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  It  has  created 
an  opportunity  for  labor  which  years  ago  got  $2  a  week,  then  ^. 
then  $5,  and  $6,  and  on  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  outset  that  you  ban 
girls  working  at  25  cents  a  week  to  commence  with,  and  they  got 
•zp  to  $2  a  week.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Collet.  Positively. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  else  you  can  get  labor  as  cheap 
as  that  ? 

Mr.  Collet.  No,  sir;  excepting  in  Europe.    Not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  it  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  understand  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty- five  cents  a  week? 

Mr.  Collet.  Well.  no. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  25  cents  a  week,  by  diligence,  they  get 
up  as  high  as  $2  a  week. 

Mr.  Collet.  It  takes  time  to  make  a  flower  maker.  It  is  not  a 
thing  that  you  can  pick  up  in  five  minutes.  When  one  girj  gave  five 
or  SIX  weeks  to  learn,  when  I  got  out  of  business,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  before  that,  where  I  had  to  give  a  girl  $2  to  start,  where 
a  few  years  before  she  worked  two  months,  then  dropped  back  to 
six  weeks,  then  one  month,  then  two  weeks,  and  then  no  week  at  all, 
to  start.  Under  the  present  conditions  to-dav,  with  the  increase  of 
prosperity,  everybody  wants  more  pay ;  the  labor  people  want  it,  and 
they  get  it.    Girls  want  more  pay  than  they  ever  have  been  getting. 

Now,  the  importations  in  1894  were  $2,156,000.  In  1905  they  were 
$4,000,000,  in  round  numbers.  From  1905  to  1908  they  have  increased 
to  $(),895,()00.  The  cause  of  that  was  the  foreigner  keej>ing  our  manu- 
facturers out  in  certain  things,  where  our  labor,  our  girls,  would  not 
work  in  the  industry  for  what  the  manufacturers  could  afford  to  pay. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  get  out  of  the  business  for;  because 
the  tariff  was  not  high  enough  ? 

Mr.  Collet.  It  just  drove  me  out.  In  the  last  two  years  I  simply 
made  ends  meet,  and  then  I  had  to  strain  myself. 

Mr.  Crt  MPACKER.  You  sold  your  business,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Collet.  No;  I  have  my  tools  to-day.    I  just  closed  up. 

Mr.  CRtjMPACKER.  You  say  you  have  your  tools  yet? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  have  them  and  anybody  can  buy  them  for  5  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Crl  MPACKER.  If  vou  got  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  on  flowers  and 
«feathers,  would  you  go  {)ack  into  the  business  again? 

Mr.  Collet.  It  is  not  likely. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  vou  to  accumulate  that 
$50,000  that  you  spoke  of  i 

Mr.  Collet.  I  stai-ted  in  with  a  $5  bill  on  the  4th  of  June,  1882. 

The  Chairman.  You  accumulated  $50,000  when  you  I'etired? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  retired  nineteen  years  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  girls  who  received  25  cents  a  week  and 
on  up  to  $2  a  week  have  the  same  bank  account? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  paid  my  girls  in  Brooklyn  when  they  came  and 
started  to  work,  on  piecework,  the  same  prices  that  they  paid  in  New 
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York  City,  the  same  prices  that  prevailed  all  around.  I  want  to  tell 
you  right  here  that  I  made  creations  in  that  business  that  if  I  had 
gotten  a  patent  on  I  would  have  made  just  the  same.  I  made  things 
nobody  else  could  produce  and  can  not  produce  to-day. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  If  you  are  not  in  this  business  now,  and  db  not  want 
to  go  back  into  it  again,  what  is  your  interest  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Collet.  My  interest  is  a  general  interest  in  American  pros- 
perity. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  the  laboring  girls  ? 

Mr.  Collet.  Yes;  and  I  like  to  see  the  girls  well  dressed,  and  thev 
do  dress  better  to-day  than  they  did  years  ago.  And  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  laboring  classes — the  liardships — that  in  any 
industry  you  couldn't  employ  help  the  whole  year  around  in  this 
business,  or  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
they  do  not  like  to  go  into  it.  The  mothers  came  to  mv  factory  and 
told  me  that  as  I  had  to  lay  them  off  so  long  they  would  not  go  into 
it.     It  is  hard  for  a  girl  to  change  her  profeasion  every  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  started  these  girls  in  at  no  compensation  at  all  for 
the  iSrst  month,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  am  talking  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  yeai*s  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  that  at  the  beginning  you  started  the  work- 
ers in  as  apprentices  without  pay  for  a  certain  time,  then  small  pay 
for  a  certain  time,  and  then  subsequently  they  were  made  piece- 
workers. 

Mr.  Collet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  After  the  girls  had  learned  the  trade,  what  would  they 
earn  weekly  at  piecework — the  average  of  your  workers? 

Mr.  Collet.  After  their  first  year  they  would  earn  from  five  to 
seven  dollars  a  week.  In  the  second  year  they  would  earn  up  to  $9 
a  week,  and  in  the  third  year  $12. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  this  a  factory  product  in  Europe,  or  is  it  a  domestic 
product — a  home  product — that  is,  is  it  called  a  domestic  industry 
or  a  factory  industry  ?  Is  it  made  in  the  homes  of  the  people  or  in 
the  factories? 

Mr.  Collet.  The  major  part  is  made  in  factories  in  Europe.  They 
have  small  factories  at  different  points  along  the  railroads,  making 
certain  things. 

Mr.  Hill.  'What  is  the  total  consumption  of  the  artificial  flowers 
and  feathers  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  C0L1.ET.  The  total  imports  will  show  $12,000,000,  while  the 
manufactures  are  $6,000,000-— $18,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  artificial  goods? 

Mr.  Collet.  Of  artificial  goods.    That  is  at  the  factory  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  we  make  the  fine  class  of  these  goods,  and  do  we 
compete  in  the  open  market  with  the  foreign  importations  upon  the 
high-grade  goods,  such  as  would  go  on  a  $40  or  a  $50  hat? 

Mr.  Collet.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why? 

Mr.  Collet.  Wo  make  a  trifle  in  this  way:  The  milliner  wants  a 
certain  flower,  and  the  importer  has  not  got  the  exact  color.  He 
iomes  and  asks  us  to  make  the  flower,  and  he  will  pay  any  price 
we  ask,  just  the  same  as  you  would  if  you  wanted  a  special  decoration 
for  vour  room. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  high-grade  goods  are  imported  and  tb 
cheaper  grades  of  goods  are  manufactured  here.  Isn't  that  abmit 
the  size  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Collet.  By  our  American  ingenuity  we  have  practically  cre- 
ated a  ne^  kind  of  goods,  something  that  is  showy  and  something 
that  requires  very  little  labor,  and  there  is  a  certain  characteri^tii 
demand  for  these  ^oods. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  High-class  gooi 
that  require  a  high  grade  of  labor  and  an  increased  amount  of  labor 
are  imported,  while  the  low  class  of  goods  requiring  a  lower  amoun- 
of  labor  is  manufactured.  Is  there  no  way,  in  technical  terms,  by 
which  the  line  can  be  drawn  in  the  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Collet.  It  is  totally  impossible. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the  revenue  on  what  we  can  noc 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Collet.  You  make  it  general ;  you  can  not  make  it  si>ecific 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  staple  market  price  in  Europe  for  these 
goods,  or  does  each  manufacturer  fix  the  price  according  to  his  suc- 
cess in  developing  something  that  meets  the  popular  taste? 

Mr.  Collet.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  specific  market  price  for  these  artificial 
goods  like  there  is  upon  gloves  or  boots  and  shoes  or  clothing  or 
anything  of  that  kind;  it  is  a  fancy  product  which  meets  a  fancy 
pric3  or  else  is  of  no  value? 

Mr.  Collet.  That  is  right.  Take  my  brother,  who  is  in  the  biii=i- 
ness  to-day  with  35  hands  at  the  most;  he  produces  in  one  year  over 
400  different  styles,  with  only  a  little  bit  of  a  manufactory,  and  with 
only  35  hands  at  the  most  when  they  are  busy.  He  creates  over  4^^' 
different  styles  in  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  goods  are  held  past  the  season,  they  are  of 
no  value,  generally  speaking,  are  they? 

Mr.  Collet.  They  are  of  value  with  few  exceptions.  They  are 
kept  in  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  the  milliners  of  the  country  sell  out  the'iT 
stock  on  hand  at  cost  price  at  the  end  of  the  season? 

Mr.  Collet.  If  you  have  such  things  as  shoe  laces  in  boxes  con 
taining  grosses,  and  so  on,  they  are  solid  goods,  and  they  are  left  oi: 
the  f^helves.  But  if  vou  have  broken  boxes,  and  the  milliner  has  a 
few  flowers,  this  and  that,  they  are  sold  out  cheap.  The  goods  ii. 
stock  are  imported  goods,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  are  very 
go'jd.  The  leather  importer  buys  continually  and  accumulate^  a 
^tock.  This  year  he  sells  a  certain  stock,  next  year  another,  and  next 
year  another.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  he  has  sold  everything.  A^ 
to  the  flowers,  there  is  very  little  valuation.  When  the* style  chang.*-, 
they  gradually  change.  Once  in  a  while  they  get  a  spurt  of  certain 
articles,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  that  the  manufacturer  would  not  exi-t. 
There  was  one  season  when  we  doubled  our  pric3s  on  account  of  a 
very  heavy  demand  for  only  six  weeks,  when  anything  could  be  sold, 
tiny  colors,  but  that  was  only  momentary.  One  employer  would 
offer  a  girl  $G  a  week,  while  another  would  say,  "  If  you  come  to  nie 
I  will  give  you  twenty."    But  it  did  not  last  but  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  are  these  flow^ers  invoiced? 

Mr.  Collet.  By  the  dozen  or  the  gross. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  not  have  a  graduated  ad  valorem  tax 
on  CTades  where  they  are  worth  less  than  so  much  per  dozen — that 
is,  the  tax  would  be  40  per  cent — where  they  are  worth  between  cer- 
tain high  points,  and  50  per  cent,  and  still  above  that? 

Mr.  Collet.  No,  sir;  because  that  would  be  most  unfair.  It  is 
on  its  actual  ad  valorem.  In  the  fine  trade  there  are  some  roses  cost- 
ing $6  or  $8  a  dozen.  There  are  two  or  three  grades  of  roses,  when 
they  are  fashionable,  that  can  be  sold  to  the  bon  ton,  while  in  two 
weeks  that  same  line  of  custom  might  purchase  one  of  the  so-called 
**  cheap  articles  "  of  the  importer.  Take  the  forget-me-nots;  they  are 
sold  for  between  35  and  40  cents,  imported,  while  I  have  paid  as  high 
as  60  to  75  cents  to  make  them.  But  the  trade  might  require  that 
article.  That  trade  might  consume  on  the  $45  hat  those  36  to  46 
cent  articles 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  artificial  leaves  made  a  specialty? 

Mr.  Collet.  There  is  in  this  country  to-day  no  leaf  manufacturers. 
The  minute  you  create  you  bring  the  manufacturers  back  to  the  old- 
time  specializing.  That  is  the  greatest  secret  of  manufacture,  to 
specialize.  When  I  had  two  or  three  hundred  help  employed,  on 
50  per  cent  of  that  help  the  work  would  be  changed  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  other  gentleman  who  appeared 
just  before  you  did  a  question  or  two,  if  you  are  through. 

Mr.  Collet.  As  to  your  desire  of  two  weeks  ago,  I  will  leave  the 
brief  which  is  intended  to  be  part  of  this  argument. 

(Following  is  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Collet:) 

Xew  York,  Decemher  10,  1908, 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

IlouJie  of  RipttHcrvtativis^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacturers  of  artificial  flowers  and  fancy 
feathers  in  the  Ignited  States,  representing  an  industry  composed  of 
over  200  manufacturers,  6,000  employees  (principally  females), 
a  capital  investment  of  $2,000,000,  respectfully  petition  your  com- 
mittee to  recommend  a  revision  of  section  425  of  the  pres3nt  tariff, 
pertaining  to  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers. 

Our  contention  is  that  this  class  of  merchandise  should  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  In  forming  the  Dingley  bill  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
conception as  to  the  proper  rate  of  duty  for  artificial  flowers  and 
fancy  feathers  in  placing  them  under  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty, 
when  articles  that  are  certainly  of  the  same  class  and  character  are 
all  subject  to  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  as,  for  instance : 

Schedule  B,  sections  95-96.  China,  crockery,  earthenware,  cut  glass, 
etc. 

Schedule  C,  section  179.  Braids,  laces,  trimmings  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  tinsel  wire. 

Schedule  J,  section  339.  Articles  of  cotton,  curtains,  bed  sets,  cor- 
sets, flounces,  handkerchiefs,  embroideries,  trimmings. 

Schedule  K,  section  369.  Women's  and  children's  dress  ^oods. 

Schedule  K,  section  370.  Clothing  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

Schedule  K,  section  371.  Fringes,  cords,  nets,  buttons,  dress  trim- 
mings, etc. 
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Schedule  L,  section  390.  Articles  of  silk,  veilings,  laces,  hrA 
gloves,  trimmings,  wearing  apparel,  etc. 

Schedule  X,  section  408.  Trimmings  and  all  articles  made  wl.'li; 
or  in  part  of  beads. 

Schedule  N,  section  434.  Jewelry. 

Schedule  N,  section  459.  Pipes  and  smokers'  articles- 

As  articles  of  luxury  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  featliers  du^ 
be  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  placed  on  the  afoiv-ai 
articles,  both  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  protection.  Had  flcn^>r 
and  feathers  been  listed  at  60  per  cent  it  would  have  added,  duiih: 
the  operation  of  the  Dingley  bill,  the  handsome  additional  reve;\ 
to  the  Government  of  $4,000,000,  without  in  the  least  placing  an  rv 
tra  burden  upon  the  American  consumer. 

Second.  The  materials  used  in  making  artificial  flow^ers  and  f:i:5 
feathers  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valortii. 
in  most  instances  GO  per  cent  or  more,  hence  the  duty  on  material  ^ 
greater  than  on  the  manufactured  article,  and  the  materials  u?ed  t' 
stitute  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  article. 

Principal  materials  used  are  silk  fabrics,  silk  velvets,  vehett  :^ 
medium  grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  dutiable  as  per  Schedule  L,  p  i^ 
graphs  308,  386,  387. 

Third.  An  increase  in  duty  on  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feath  -^ 
would  not  reduce  the  Government's  revenue,  as  the  following  fig'ir"^ 
will  show :  From  June,  1894,  to  June,  1895,  the  importations  of  art 
ficial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  amounted  to  $2,156,557.  The  «^i  t 
at  35  per  cent  prcduced  a  revenue  of  $754,795.  From  June,  1907, : ' 
June,  1008,  the  importations  amounted  to  $6,395,233.  The  duty  at  '■'■ 
per  cent  produced  a  revenue  of  $3,197,617. 

An  increase  in  duty,  even  though  it  should  tend  to  reduce  th- 
steady  increase  in  importations,  would,  on  the  present  basi.s  re' ' 
in  an  increased  revenue  to  the  Government,  as  following  exanipi- 
will  show: 

fJxample  in  round  figures. 

Present  importation  value $6,000,000 

Revenue  therefrom $3,000,000 

Maximum  iwssible  reduction,  one-third 2,0(X>,  000 

Amount  sul)ject  to  70  per  cent  duty 4, 000. 000 

Revenue  therefrom 2,800,000 

Apparent  deficit 200,000 

(Jeneral  statement:  Goods  valued  at  $1  abroad  are  sold 

at  a  cost  of  $2  in  America. 
Two  million   dollars   reduction   in   importations  would 

create  J?4,000,000  additional  home  production.    One  million 

six  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  of  this  home 

production  would  be  materials. 

One-half  of  this  material  is  foreign  and  subject  to  mini- 
mum duty  of  50  per  cent,  creatiiij?  a  revenue  of 408,250 

Net  increase  In  revenue .. —  P^''^-' 

The  $4,000,000  increase  in  home  production  would  mean  an  ^^P*''^ ^ 
iture  for  labor  amounting  to  $1,100,000,  which  averaged  at  f^  !**; 
week  would  furnish  steady  employment  to  at  least  2,500  additit'"-' 
workers. 

We  contend  the  reduction  in  importation  will  not  exceed  -•>  1.^^' 
cent,  and  that  the  calculation  of  one-third  above  cited  is  for  the  jT'^^* 
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nice  of  your  committee  and  should  be  considered  by  you  only  as  the 
extreme  possibility.  In  evidence  hereof  we  call  attention  to  the  sta- 
tistics shown  below,  operating  under  an  increase  tariff  from  35  to  50 
per  cent  from  1895  to  1908,  showing  the  increase  importations  of  200 
per  cent,  as  against  the  increase  of  home  production  of  60  per  cent. 

Statistics  of  importations  taken  from  custom-house  records, 

From  June  30,  1894,  to  June  30, 1895 $2,156,557 

From  June  30, 1895,  to  June  30,  1898 2,  711,002 

From  June  30,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897 2,  850, 825 

From  June  30,  1897,  to  June  30. 1898 3, 022, 442 

From  June  30,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 2, 756, 080 

From  June  30, 1899,  to  June  30,  1000 2,  297, 025 

From  June  30,  1900,  to  June  30, 1901 2, 122, 746 

From  June  30, 1901,  to  June  30, 1902 2, 940, 341 

From  June  30, 1902,  to  June  30. 1903 2, 060, 255 

From  June  30,  1903,  to  June  30, 1904 2,  590, 449 

From  June  30,  1904,  to  June  30, 1905 2,  516, 730 

From  June  30,  1905,  to  June  30, 1908 4, 018, 352 

From  June  30, 1906,  to  June  30, 1907 5, 139, 083 

From  June  30, 1907,  to  June  30,  1908 6, 395, 235 

The  selling  value  of  these  importations  is  double  the  cost  as  her© 
shown. 

The  domestic  industry  can  not  furnish  exact  iSgures,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  a  fair  estimate,  computed  on  reliable  information  gathered 
from  the  manufacturers  at  present  engaged  in  this  industry : 

Number  of  manufacturers 200 

Total  value  of  annual  production  (about) $6,000,000 

Number  of  employees 6,000 

Amount  of  wages,  per  week $8  to  $10 

Amount  of  wages  paid  per  annum $2,300,000 

Amount  of  material  used  per  annum $2,500,000 

Amount  of  fixed  charges $600,000 

Average  profits,  subject  to  bad  accounts $600,000 

Please  note  imports  have  trebled  from  1905  to  1908,  due  to  Amer- 
ican prosperity,  which  created  an  advance  in  salaries,  which  domestic 
manufacturers  could  not  meet,  thus  favoring  imports. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  these  goods  is  less  to  the  American  consumer 
to-day,  under  a  50  per  cent  duty,  than  it  was  in  1895,  under  a  35  per 
cent  duty,  for  this  reason:  The  present  tariff  has  made  it  possible  to 
establish  manufacturers  in  America  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  on  some  articles,  and  compelled  the  latter  to  quote 
the  lowest  possible  prices  to  American  buyers. 

In  order  to  employ  their  help  constantly  during  the  dull  season 
from  May  till  November,  the  foreign  manufacturers  accept  orders 
from  American  importers  at  prices  very  much  lower  than  they  receive 
from  buyers  in  their  home  market  and  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  therefore  self-evident  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff 
on  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  would  prove  destructive  to 
the  home  industry,  giving  the  foreign  manufacturers  control  of  our 
market,  and  they  woula  then  un(fi)ubtedly  arbitrarily  raise  their 
prices  to  the  American  buyers. 

Sixth.  A  higher  duty  would  influence  the  placing  of  advance  or- 
ders in  America  instead  of  Europe,  thereby  providing  steady  em- 
ployment for  the  entire  year  to  a  greater  numoer  of  workers  at  the 
present  or  better  wages.    Place  a  higher  duty  on  the  imported  goods 
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in  this  line  and  you  will  give  the  home  industry  an  impetus  whirl 
will  result  in  the  employment  of  thousands  of  workers  at  good  wag?: 
in  addition  to  those  now  engaged,  practically  creating  a  new  work- 
ing force  in  America,  as  the  making  of  artificial  flowers  and  far.7 
feathers  requires  skill  and  dexterity,  as  all  work  is  by  hand.  Th? 
employment  is  clean,  healthful,  and  artistic.  The  employees  tn? 
mostly  females,  earning  from  $8  to  $10  per  week,  working  fefty-t^c 
hours  per  week. 

Seventh.  The  scale  of  wages  in  this  line  in  Europe  is  less  than 
one-half  the  scale  of  the  American  labor. 

Eighth.  Rents,  fixed  charges,  and. other  expenses  in  America  ar« 
more  than  double  those  existmg  in  this  line  in  Europe. 

Ninth.  Modern  methods  of  transportation  have  brought  the  Ameri- 
can market  in  closer  touch  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  rates 
of  transportation  have  been  reduced. 

^  Tenth.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  no  trust  or  combina- 
tion can  control  the  industry.  Anyone  with  a  small  capital  ani 
knowledge  of  the  business  can  start  a  factory.  No  large  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  the  home  industry  by  any  concern. 

Eleventh.  We  particularly  request  that  all  cartons,  packing  ca^^es, 
etc.,  be  included  in  the  dutiable  charge,  because  we  manufacturer- 
must  supply  the  same  to  our  customers.  The  importers  use  their 
boxes  and  cases  for  reshipment.  Fifty  per  cent  duty  on  cartons  and 
cases  averages  fully  7  per  cent  on  the  goods  contained  therein,  and  if 
given  to  the  importer  the  consumer  wul  never  receive  it.  (The  item 
is  too  small  when  it  reaches  the  consumer.) 

Twelfth.  We  leave  to  your  consideration  the  effects  and  purchas- 
ing powers  of  an  additional  $1,100,000  paid  to  wage-earners  {noi 
now  paid),  and  also  the  wages  paid  out  of  $816,250  of  home  prod- 
ucts, which  we,  as  manufacturers,  must  purchase  if  vou  give  us  70 
per  cent  duty.  This  we  base  on  being  able  to  proifuce  maximum, 
one-third  of  present  imports.  As  a  iiirther  revenue,  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  as  population  increases  so  will  imports  proportionately. 

In  conclusion  permit  us  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  artificial- 
flower  and  fancy-feather  manufacturing  industry  in  America  is  only 
partially  developed.  If  your  committee  will  adopt  the  suggestion; 
Driefly  outlined  herein  and  recommend  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the 
imported  goods  in  this  line,  you  will  be  instrumental  in  developing 
the  American  industry  to  a  hijrh  state  of  efficiency,  thus  placing  same 
on  a  more  equitable  competitive  basis  with  foreign  manufacturers, 
whose  great  weapon  of  competition  is  free  material  and  cheaper  lalK>r 
Do  this,  gentlemen,  and  by  your  action  you  will  make  it  impossible  for 
the  foreign  manufacturers  to  control  the  American  market  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  American  consumer,  the  home  industry,  its  present  and 
future  employees.  It  is  a  most  worthy  cause  and  one  that  will  meet 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  every  true  American. 

Respectfully  suomitted. 

The  Associated  Flower  and  Fancy  Feather 

Manufacturers  of  America. 

We  cheerfully  offer  ourselves  to  render  your  committee  any  further 
assistance  you  may  desire. 

(Kindly  address  all  communications  in  care  of  Edward  Lavanoax. 
president,  51  West  Third  street,  borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York, 
N.  Y.) 
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ABDITIOHAL    STATEMENT    OF    MB.    FETEB    ZTTGEEB,    OF    645 
BEOADWAT,  NEW  TOEK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  previously  sworn.) 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  we  manufacture  directly  in  competition  upon  all 
these  lines  of  importations  which  are  shown  in  the  statement? 
Mr.  ZucKER.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  yoii  try  to  explain  the  difference  between  where 
competition  does  come  into  the  United  States  and  where  there  is  no 
competition? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  will  try.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer,  but  only  an 
attorney;  but  it  so  happens  that  I  am  related  to  one  of  the  largest 
importers  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  the  largest,  who  is  also  a 
large  manufacturer.  I  have  been  in  i^aris  and  watched  the  pur- 
chases, and  upon  one  thing,  before  the  gentleman  sits  down,  I  want 

to  take  issue  with  him 

Mr.  Hill.  But  I  wish  you  would  answer  my  question. 
Mr.  ZucKER.  We  can  never,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  so  into 
competition  with  Europe  upon  the  finer  grades  of  goods,  and  tor  this 
reason,  and  I  will  touch  upon  it  again :  We  do  not  originate  the  stuff. 
That  is  the  whole  thing  m  a  nutshell.  Until  we  can  originate  the 
stuff  and  get  the  American  milliners  to  take  our  hats,  and  not  look 
to  Europe,  we  will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  them.  That  is  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  That  is  an  inexorable  fact.  We  have  got 
to  import,  we  always  will  import,  until  you  change  the  styles  here, 
and  originate  them  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  if  we  originated  the  style,  and  followed  it.  Is 
there  a  sharp  distinction  drawn  between  what  we  do  manufacture  and 
what  we. import? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Absolutely.  We  manufacture  nothing  but  the  cheap- 
est grades  of  goods,  and  we  import  the  high  grades.  Not  alone  the 
higher  grades,  but  the  better  grades,  because  I  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  $200  hat  and  a  $2  hat. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  there  technical  terms  that  describe  those  two  differ- 
ent classes  of  goods,  or  is  it  simply  a  question  of  production  only? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  It  is  not  either  one  or  the  other,  in  my  opinion.  You 
take  a  real  fine  rose — it  is  called  a  rose,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  name  you  would  give  it — but  when  that  rose  comes  here,  if  we 
say  it  is  going  to  be  the  style,  the  manufacturer  who  has  capital  will 
put  his  workmen  on  it,  imitate  it  as  closely  as  he  can,  because  he  feels 
that  it  is  going  to  be  the  style,  and  that  he  can  compete.  But  the 
original  imported  article  can  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  way  of  classification. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  the  importation  of  this  rose,  which  may  be  of  double 

value  to-day,  what  it  would  be  next  year,  or,  say,  last  year 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Next  year  they  have  no  value. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  is  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers? 
Mr.  ZucKER.  Upon  the  cost  price  abroad. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  the  cost  price,  or  an  arbitrary  valuation  price,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  There  is  no  arbitrary  over  there.  When  this  gentle- 
man stated  that  he  had  dealers  over  there  fix  arbitrary  prices,  he 
states  what  I  regret  to  say — he  is  mistaken  about  it  absolutely.  There 
is  not  a  difference  of  a  cent.    That  is  absolutely  a  fixed  price. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Fluctuation  in  value  comes  with  the  retailer  and  nc4 
with  the  manufacturer — ^the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Precisely,  and  the  wholesaler  over  there  has  his  fixed 
price  as  much  as  here.  There  isn't  any  difference.  It  is  when  \oq 
get  to  the  retailer,  and  pay  a  fancy  price — ^but  that  is  in  the  extrems 
cases  only. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  anj  way  by  which  we  can  get  any  more  revenut 
out  of  this  compulsory  import? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  If  you  put  a  compulsory  revenue  on  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  increasing  the  duty,  would 
it  reduce  the  importations  or  bring  us  more  revenue? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  do  not  think  you  would  decrease  the  importationi 
the  slightest ;  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  increase  the  importation  of  the  cheaper  grade 
if  we  reduced  the  duty  on  that  classification? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Do  you  mean  reduce  the  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  on  articles  below  a  -certain  value. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Then  you  would  bring  in  the  cheapest  grades  again. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  we  increase  the  rate  of  duty,  it  would  not  decrease 
the  high-priced  importations? 

Mr.  Tucker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  would  not  protect  the  American  manufac- 
turer? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Because  they  do  not  come  in  competition? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  No. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  it  were  possible  to  employ  two  different  rates  of 
duty,  one  on  the  low  class  of  goods  and  one  on  the  high  class  of 
goods,  would  you  not  think  that  advisable? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  It  would  be,  but  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Suppose  you  were  called  upon  to  make  a  tariff  after 
that  fashion,  imposing  one  rate  of  duty  on  the  high  class  of  goods 
and  another  on  the  low  class,  how  would  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  say  that  it  can  not  be  done.    I  would  not  know  how. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  an  ad  valorem  duty  different? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Certainly.  Is  there  not  a  difference  between  these 
two  grades  of  goods  measured  by  their  value?  Is  not  there  some 
point  where  the  high  class  of  goods  begins  and  the  low  class  of  goods 
ends  in  value? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  told  you  how  they  make  the 
cheaper  grades.    They  put  on  all  of  their  cheapest  labor. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  hundreds  of  different  articles  that  come 
in  under  this  schedule.  There  is  on  an  article  of  this  value  so  much 
duty,  and  on  another  article  above  that  so  much  duty;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  into  detail. 

Mr.  ZuckerT  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  $20,000,000 
worth  of  these  goods  are  made  in  this  country?  How  many  do  you 
say? 

Mr.  Collet.  I  said  $18,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  My  clients  alone  have  about  $26,000,000  invested  in 
this  industry.    I  do  not  know  what  their  sales  are. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  going  to  say  is  this:  I  believe 
that  75  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  these  goods  in 
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the  United  States  do  not  ask  for  this  increase.  It  is  only  the  cheap- 
est, and  the  smallest  in  capitalization;  nearly  all  foreigners.  And 
this  gentleman  h^re,  Mr.  Collet,  hears  what  I  say — those  that  employ 
the  cheapest  girls  and  pay  the  cheapest  wages ;  those  are  the  manu- 
facturers who  ask  for  this  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  active  competition  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers here? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  No ;  except  among  the  cheaper  grades.  You  take  the 
higher  grade  of  manufacturers,  and  they  can  only  manufacture  on 
repetition  orders.  For  instance,  a  man  is  over  there  now  buying  for 
the  house,  and  he  says  that  a  certain  forget-me-not  is  going  to  be  the 
style.  He  will  buy  that  in  large  quantities.  He  sends  over  some  of 
it  right  away  to  his  house  and  he  says, "  I  believe  you  can  take  chances 
on  that  and  manufacture  it."  But  even  then  we  can  not  manufacture 
any  great  amount,  because  the  high-grade  skilled  labor  of  Europe 
that  nas  been  developed  perhaps  for  centuries,  from  father  to  son — 
they  are  not  in  this  country.  And  then  we  can  not  afford  to  keep 
these  all  the  time,  because  we  do  not  know  until  the  repetition  orders 
come  in  how  much  work  we  will  have.  But  we  take  the  chance  and 
manufacture  it.  We  can  sell  perhaps  to  certain  milliners  who  get 
crowded  for  orders  and  can  not  get  the  article  fast  enough  from 
Paris.  We  can  manufacture  to  a  certain  extent.  We  do  not  enter 
into  the  competition  with  the  cheap  manufacturer — do  not  touch  that 
article  at  all.  He  only  makes  the  very  cheapest  article  with  the 
cheapest  labor,  and  how  it  is  going  to  even  help  him,  to  increase  this 
duty,  in  spite  of  what  he  says,  I  can  not  see. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  entire  duty  added  to  the 
price  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  the  equivalent 
amount  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  can  not  answer  that  exactly^  because  I  do  not  think 
I  have  technical  information  enough.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is;  but 
that  is  only  an  inference  on  my  own  part. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  such  a  competition  in  this  country  that  he 
can  not  add  the  whole  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  ZucKEir.  I  can  not  say.  I  do  not  represent  any  of  those  cheaper 
manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  them,  but  I  mean  the  manufac- 
turers you  do  represent. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  They  add,  I  think,  the  entire  duty. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  That  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Zucker.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  there  been  any  charges  of  undervaluation  in  the 
admission  of  these  high-class  imported  flowers,  feathers,  and  fruits? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  in  years — 
not  for  years.  I  have  had  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Stranahan,  and  I 
have  discussed  that  subject  with  him  more  or  less,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  attempt  on  their  part  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  are  those  goods  made  abroad — in  what  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Both  Italy  and  France.  The  better  grades  all  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  whom  is  the  market  value  of  these  goods  made, 
by  the  importer,  the  expert  from  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  ZuGKER.  He  fixes  the  cost  price;  he  sells  at  a  certain  pn • 
Our  importer  takes  those  goods  to  the  American  consul  at  Paris,  Vu 
issues  the  original  invoices.     On  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  only  since  this  so-called  "  Grerman  tn.: 
agreement "  has  been  adopted.    Has  that  always  been  the  case  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case.  I  know  it  has  be: 
the  rule  for  twelve  years  in  my  personal  experience. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  jBxed  abroad,  and  not  by  our  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  have  not  had  i: 
twelve  years.    My  personal  experience  does  not  extend  back  of  that. 

Mr.  HiLi..  Are  these  what  are  called  "  sweat-shop  goods?  " 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  would  only  be  speaking  from  hearsay  upon  that 

Mr.  Hill.  I  did  not  mean  to  use  that  in  an  offensive  way. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  can  only  say  in  regard  to  that  that  they  have  *'.  z 
cheapest  girls.  I  do  not  represent  them,  but  the  higher  grade  * 
manufacturers  do  not  do  any  tiling  of  that  kind.  They  have  to  pay 
higher  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  are  the  factories  that  you  represent  located ! 

Mr.  ZucKER.  What  I  would  call  on  the  better  or  the  we5»t  sitle  of 
Broadway.  I  do  not  want  to  use  an  offensive  term  in  regard  to  tli  r. 
but  what  I  mean  is  along  Broadway,  near  Houston  street,  and  al«  ■ : 
there,  where  the  rents  are  higher  and  the  character  of  the  stores  ii 
better. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  where  are  the  factories  located  that  you  represert' 

Mr.  ZucKER.  The  major  part  of  them  have  them  right  above  the^' 
importing  houses. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  they  are  right  there  on  Broadway? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  On  Broadway.  He  will  have  his  store  on  the  groun: 
floor,  and  his  factory  on  the  three  floors  above. 

Mr.  Hill.  Who  is  the  largest  manufacturer  in  this  line  in  tk 
United  States? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  should  say  of  the  better  grade,  Mr.  George  Lei:: 
of  New  York  City.  And,  by  the  way,  he  personally  stated  to  me  I'l  ■"- 
he  did  not  want  any  increase  in  this  duty,  and  looking  at  it  from  th! 
broadest  point  of  view,  he  did  not  ask  for  a  decrease,  because  then 
were  so  much  goods  on  hanj. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  he  an  importer  as  well  as  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  An  importer  and  a  manufacturer;  in  fact,  the  itj- 
jority  of  these  people  are.  The  people  who  have  the  largest  amorr.: 
of  capital  invested  in  this  business  are  both  importers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  import,  and  if  the  style  catcher 
on  they  go  to  work  and  duplicate  it  here. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  That  is  all  they  do.  They  can  not  originate  it ;  tLrJ 
do  not  dare  to  do  that;  they  do  not  know  what  will  be  in  vog^ 
next  season. 

The  Chairman.  The  remedy  is  to  originate  the  style  here? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  That  is  what  thev  try  to  do.  The  reason  that  tkt 
trade  has  increased  is  because  of  the  prosperity ;  the  women  buy  mor? 
hats  than  they  did  before,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  They  have  more  money  with  which  to  buy  themt 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Yes;  and  they  want  better  hats. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JTTLES  A.  COLLET. 

(The  witness  was  previously  sworn.) 

Mr.  CoLi^T.  I  wish  to  contradict  my  friend,  politely,  who  has  just 
sat  down;  but  when  he  speaks  to  you  as  representing  the  importers 
and  manufacturers,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  true.    That  is  plain  Eng- 
lish, but  I  can  prove  it.    He  represents  simply  the  importers.    Mr, 
George  Legg,  who  he  just  mentioned,  is  the  largest  importer  in  the 
United  States  and  has  been  for  years.    Mr.  Zucter,  this  gentleman's 
cousin,  has  been  one  of  my  biggest  customers  for  years,  a  man  that  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  business  with  on  the  basis  of  $1.60  to 
dollar  goods  on  the  other  side.    Now,  as  to  the  entering  of  goods  in 
undervaluation:  I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  criminally,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  did  loiow  of  it.    I  had  been  in  Europe 
with  a  friend  of  mine  and  my  wife  thirteen  or  fourteen  vears  ago, 
and  we  purchased  five  or  six  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  to 
bring  home  of  the  small  manufacturers,  and  it  was  offered  to  us 
right  away  as  to  how  much  it  could  be  undervalued.    That  was  a 
plain,  common,  everyday  thing  at  that  time.    There  was  a  charge 
made  to  the  custom-house  by  two  importers  a  few  years  ago — ^you 
gentlemen  can  get  hold  of  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  mention  any 
names  here,  because  I  have  it  from  hearsay  and  therefore  I  do  not 
want  to  commit  myself.    But  when  this  man  says  that  I  represent 
the  poorest  manufacturers,  the  cheapest  labor,  it  is  not  true.    The 
class  of  manufacturers  that  he  has  described  to  you  does  not  amount 
to  2  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers,  very  little  people,  who  work  in 
their  homes  and  make  little  specialties  of  fruit  or  grain  that  this 
schedule  covers.    I  will  give  you  some  names  here,    ^^^o  is  Mr. 
Lavanoux?    Mr.  A.  W.  Mass  &  Co.,  one  of  the  best  manufacturers,  a 
man  who  can  copy  anything  that  is  imported.    I  will  give  you  some 
names:  Max  Herman,  of  Broadway;  Guerin  &  Lavanoux,  51  West 
Third  street;  New  York  Flower  and  Feather  Company,  of  Wooster 
street ;  A.  T.  Williams,  Washington  place ;  Lehman  Brothers,  Broad- 
way and  Third  street;  A.  W.  Mass  &  Co.,  3  Bond  street.  New  York; 
Meuer,  on  Great  James  street;  Mr.  Fletcher;  and  David  Silva,  625 
Broadway. 

I  do  represent  the  manufacturers.  I  represent  a  class  of  manufac- 
turers that  will  produce  $100,000  worth  oi  goods,  and  who  do  import 

$5,000  to  $15,000  worth  of  goods 

The  Chairman.  So  you  stated  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Collet.  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  reason  why 
the  importer  only  produces  what  he  has  to  is  because  once  a  month 
he  runs  short  of  color  that  he  uses  in  his  factory  and  he  can  not  get 
the  imports  quick  enough.  Now,  as  to  the  style.  My  own  styles, 
created  in  this  country,  and  other  manufacturers'  styles,  have  been 
taken  by  his  cousin  and  by  other  importers.  We  can  create  here  just 
as  well,  and  the  class  of  goods  he  says  we  can  not  make  is  the  class  of 
goods  that  we  make  the  most  of,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average-sell- 
ing, popular  goods.    When  he  says  we  only  make  the  cheapest  goods 

in  this  country,  when  roses  sell  from  $1.50  a  gross  up  to  $9  a  dozen 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  three  minutes  more,  Mr.  Collet. 
Mr.  Collet.  I  do  not  want  to  touch  anything  more,  particularly. 
In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  it  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  trust 
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you  will  consider  it,  regardless  of  the  $18,000,000  worth  of  bihii' 
here.  It  is  more  vital  than  many  other  of  the  largest  schedule-, 
cause  this  has  a  labor-giving  capacity.  Take  belts,  for  instance.  <■ 
million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  may  take  four  times  as  much  lab(  r 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  belts.  I  invite  any  of  you  gentlemer. 
prove  any  of  my  statements  in  two  hours'  time  in  New  York  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  BOWEEK,  OF  BOSTOH,  MASS 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.   BowKER.  I   represent  the  American  Agricultural  Chen.: 
Company,  of  New  York.    I  am  a  director  in  that  concern,  and  ^ 
manufacture  fertilizers.     All  plant  food,  the  fertilizing  mater, 
under  the  old  bill  has  been  admitted  duty  free.    I  am  referrin?' 
paragraph  569,  reading  "Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  ir 
only  for  manure" — they  all  come  in  free  of  duty,  which,  I  thiiii. 
a  wise  provision,  because  they  supply  fertility.    We  have  admit 
all  plant  foods  free  of  dut^',  because  they  are  supposed  to  ani 
build  up  the  soil.     There  is  one  chemical,  however,  manufacp : 
here  as  a  bv-product  named  "sulphate  of  ammonia,"  which  can 
a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $6  per  ton.    I  s^ht'  • 
you  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  fertii. 
are  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.     Nitrogen  is  soraetiii 
called  ammonia. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  talking  about  what  is  called  ?al  «' 
moniac? 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  am  talking  about  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Sal  i 
moniac  is  chloride  of  ammonia,  and  it  is  used  in  producing  'i' 
tricity.  We  bring  into  this  country,  I  think,  between  30,000  a: 
40,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Chieflv  from  Great  Britain.  We  produce— I  ' 
not  know  the  figures, 'but  probably  40,000  to  50,000  tons  in  iL 
country. 

The  men  who  are  interested  in  producing  this  sulphate  of  s' 
monia  are  the  steel  men,  the  men  who  manufacture  coke.    It  i>'^ '; 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  coke.    It  is  also  a  by-product  in  '| 
manufacture  of  gas  from  coal,  and  that  which  is  manutacturetl  in  i  • 
manufacture  of  gas  is  very  largely  now  liquefied  and  used  in  refr: 
erating  plants,  and  not  turned  into  sulphate  of  ammonia.    It  i> '• 
opinion,  gentlemen,  that  the  duty  should  be  removed,  because  snip- 
of  ammonia  is  entering  very  largely  into  the  production  of  fcrtili?  ^ 
I  suppose  you  are  all  familiar  with  what  Sir  William  Coke  ha*;  ^' '; 
ten  concerning  nitrogen,  the  need  of  nitrogen  in  the  production  •  • 
food ;  and  more  particularly  the  need  of  nitrogen  in  the  prodn^tici 
wheat.    And  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  articles  that  oirn^' 
nitrogen,  and  we  want  it ;  we  want  to  use  it  in  fertilizers,  and  if  '-^ 
principle  is  right  to  admit  other  chemicals  which  enter  into  tb  /''^' 
duction  of  fertilizers,  then  it  should  apply  to  sulphate  of  amm<^^ 
You  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  an  injustice  here,  in  ont^  ^'V  ^ 
Mixed  fertilizers  containing  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be  broupn'  ' 
duty  free,  but  if  we  bring  it  in  as  a  raw  chemical,  we  have  to  paj  - 
duty  on  it,  I 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  raw  chemicals  used  for  other  things  than  fer- 
tilizers? 

Mr.  BowKER.  To  a  limited  extent. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  use  is  for  other  purposes,  excepting 
fertilizers? 

Mr.  BowKER.  No ;  the  principal  use  is  for  fertilizers. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  inmiense  quantities  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia produced  in  this  country.  Isn't  it  far  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, or  is  it? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Oh,  no,  indeed.    We  brought  in  last  year 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Nearly  $2,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  produced? 

Mr.  Bowker.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  a  nmnber  of  years  ago  they  threw  it 
away  and  did  not  use  it  at  all. 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  know  they  did.  The  demand  now  for  fertilizers 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  we  are  utilizing  everything  that  we  can 
get 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bowker,  sulphate  of  potash,  although  there 
is  a  specific  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  put  on  it  by  that  name  in 
the  tariff,  comes  in  free  of  duty  under  this  paragraph  that  you  have 
cited,  because  it  is  used  as  a  manure;  but  they  make  this  distinction — 
the  section  under  which  it  comes  in  at  20  per  cent — ^because  other  for- 
eign products  are  used  in  the  manufacture.  Is  there  any  way  you 
could  distinguish,  if  the  committee  should  so  decide  on  sulphate  of 
ammonia  ?  It  should  not  all  come  in  free  of  duty  if  used  for  manufac- 
ture, but  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  article  that  could  be 
distinguished? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Not  unless  it  should  be  denaturized — put  a  little  odor 
into  it,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  I  think  the  amount  that  is 
used  for  other  purposes  is  growing  relatively  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  by-product  and  we  are  import- 
ing $2,000,000  worth  a  year,  aside  from  its  use  as  ammonia,  there  is 
some  argument  there  in  favor  of  taking  the  duty  off. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  imports  last  year  were  65,230,000  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  11  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  BowKER.  It  is  stated  in  the  schedule  as  three-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  specific  duty.  The  amount  is  equiv- 
alent to  11  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Bowker.  Now,  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the 
business,  if  I  may  go  into  the  technicality  of  it,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
brief. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  by-product  upon  coke  and  the  manufacture 
of  gas. 

Mr.  Bowker.  Yes;  wherever  coal  is  destroyed  or  converted  those 
gases  are  caught,  or  the  liquors  are  caught.  In  the  trade  we  deal  in 
ammonia ;  that  is,  we  buy  and  sell  ammonia. 

We  buy  and  sell  ammonia  in  the  market  by  the  unit.  For  instance, 
to-day  the  quotation  may  be  $2.50  per  unit.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
carries  25  units — ^that  is,  25  per  cent — of  ammonia.  The  duty  of  $6 
per  ton  increases  that  cost  24  cents  per  unit.  Now,  if  the  market 
price  to-day  of  organized  ammonia  is  $2.60,  with  the  duty  taken  off 
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sulphate  of  ammonia  the  price  would  be  34  cents  less — ^that  is  to  say 
that  taking  off  the  duty  would  influence  the  price  per  unit  of  aL 
monia  in  the  market.  Jfow,  as  I  said,  the  men  in  this  country  w- 
are  particularly  interested  in  this  article  and  from  whom  you  on;: ; 
to  hear,  and  of  course  whom  you  will  consult,  are  the  men  who  pr  - 
duce  ammonia,  as  well  as  the  gas  people,  who  produce  it  as  a  I" 
product,  and  also  those  who  produce  and  sell  aqua  ammonia  ar. 
anhydrate  or  liquid  ammonia.  The  other  men  who  are  indirec; 
interested,  and  whom,  perhaps,  you  ought  to  hear,  are,  of  course,  t  .r 
men  who  produce  by-product  made  from  the  slaughtering  of  ai. 
mals,  called  tankage.  In  this  I  refer  to  the  renderers  who  are  get 
ting  by-products  from  the  market  and  taking  out  the  grease. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  soap  makers? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  dried  and  converted  into  what  :• 
known  as  tankage  or  dried  blood,  which  is  a  large  part  of  the  ferti- 
lizer. These  men  are  indirectly  interested,  because  if  you  reduce  tl; 
price  of  ammonia  and  reduce  the  duty  there  will  be  more  of  it  coniin: 
m  and  of  course  naturally  it  will  depress  the  price  of  these  organi/-. 
ammoniates. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  coming  from  Chile,  which  is  largely  used  i:; 
the  arts,  carries  a  duty,  but  I  would  take  the  duty  off,  because  I  woi... 
want  to  encourage  its  use  in  fertilizers;  and  the  result  of  its  comiii: 
in  in  enormous  quantities  now  is  that  it  is  being  used  extensivelv  al 
over  the  country  separately  in  fertilizers. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  State  of  Georgia  consumed  last  jea: 
847,000  tons  of  fertilizer  in  that  one  State.  If  they  carried  2  p;: 
cent  of  ammonia,  assuming  that  they  all  had  been  ammoniated  wi'S 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  product  would  be  cheapened  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  on  those  847,000  tons  to  the  extent  of  50  cents  per  to:. 
because  of  the  duty — in  other  words  $425,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  the  increased  cost  on  the  fertilizer! 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes ;  in  that  State  alone  it  would  be  $425,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  would  be  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  IJowKER.  There  are  different  grades  of  goods  sold  there.  I 
suppose  that  $25  a  ton  would  represent  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  an  increase  of  50  cents  per  ton? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  make  it  cost  $25.50  as  against  $25. 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes;  it  is  an  important  q^uestion  when  you  come  to 
the  matter  of  admitting  it  duty  free.  I  think  that  the  policy  is  right 
and  I  should  advocate  the  admission  of  all  fertility  duty  free.  If  yoJ 
admit  that  fertilitj^  of  farming  land  is  the  basis  of  all  prosperity, 
then  you  must  admit  that  fertility  is  the  corner  stone;  and  as  we  an: 
dealing  in  fertility,  it  is  well  to  know  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  i5 
one  of  the  elements  of  fertility. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  relation  does  the  ammonia  bear  to  the  nitro- 
gen? 

Mr.  BowKER.  In  this  form  ammonia  is  about  80  per  cent  nitrogeii 
One  hundred  tons  would  be  80  per  cent  nitrogen.  Accurately  it  ^ 
82.25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  the  chief  element? 

Mr.  BowitER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  the  most  costly  part  of  the  fertilizer? 
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Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  important  to  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What,  according  to  your  judgment,  would  be 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  commercial  f ertinzer  if  we  make  this  concession  t 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  had  anticipated  that  question.  It  should  reduce 
the  cost  of  fertilizer,  because  it  will  j)ermit  this  plant  food  to  come 
in  $6  per  ton  cheaper.  ^  If  we  do  not  increase  our  fertilizer  and  our 
means  of  maintainmg  it  I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  get 
nitrogen,  unless  this  proposed  method  of  getting  it  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere be  perfected.  Some  new  source  must  be  devised  whereby  we 
can  get  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  What  is  that  process  of  getting  it  from  the  atmos- 
phere? 

Mr.  BowKER.  The  idea  is  to  utilize  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmos- 

Ehere,  because  80  per  cent,  or  four-fifth^,  of  the  air  is  nitrogen.  We 
nve  found  no  commercial  method  of  getting  it  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere for  agricultural  uses,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  man  who 
would  invent  such  a  method  would  be  the  greatest  inventor  of  any 
age,  because  it  would  enable  us  to  produce  food  and  keep  up  our 
food  supply.  There  has  been  invented  in  Italy — and  I  believe  also  in 
Norway — a  process  whereby  they  carry  nitrogen.  They  treat  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  over  electrical  furnaces  charged  with  lime  under 
intense  heat;  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  lime,  and  we  have 
what  is  known  as  cyanic  heat  combine,  which  carries  nitrogen,  but 
it  requires  intense  heat  and  cheap  water  power  to  produce  it.  It  was 
hoped  that  that  would  be  accomplished  at  Niagara  Falls,  but  they 
have  never  done  it  entirely  successfully.  In  Norway,  where  thej 
have  cheap  water  power,  they  have  a  process  whereby  they  do  it 
by  means  of  electrical  discharges  in  a  furnace.  The  process  is  per- 
haps a  million  discharges  in  a  short  time,  similar  to  the  discharges 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  produces  traces  of  nitrogen  combined  in 
ozone.  .They  produce  a  weak  nitrous  acid  by  flashes  whicji  condenses 
and  then  concentrates,  and  by  that  process  is  produced  nitric  acid. 
Combined  with  lime  or  potash,  they  are  making  nitrate  of  potash 
or  soda.  All  these  processes  depend  for  success  upon  cheap  electrical 
power,  because  they  reauire  great  heat  to  carry  them  through. 

Mr.  CRU3fPACKER.  Wnat  progress  have  they  made  under  this  propo- 
sition of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  vaccinating  farms  with  cer- 
tain materials,  and  thus  fixing  bacteria? 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  had  hoped  that  that  would  be  a  success,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  it.  That  is  only  tried  on  |?round  where  they  raise 
peas  and  beans.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  ever  be  able  to  carry 
these  bacteria  germs  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  hasten  multiplication 
in  the  soil.  That  is  one  way  of  increasing  nitrogen.  All  by-products 
can  be  used  to  carry  plant  food. 

I  lay  it  down  as  an  economical  principle  that  all  by-products  that 
carry  plant  food  from  our  manufactories  should  come  in  duty  free, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  if  it  is  fair  to  allow  this  economical  sulphate 
to  come  in  in  a  mixed  fertilizer  free  of  duty,  why  not  allow  it  to  come 
in  in  its  original  state  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  mixed  fertilizer  free? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  we  are  ^ving  sulphate  of  am- 
monia to  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  and  not  g:iving  i 
to  the  American? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  argument  is  conclnsi^- 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  of  this  sulphate  do  they  ordinarily  mix  wiii 
the  commercial  fertilizer? 

Mr.  BowKER.  That  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  ^ade  of  good-. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  on  the  average  grade  that  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  It  will  depend  upon  the  prices  of  the  diflFerent  fer- 
tilizer ingredients.  Some  nitrate  of  soaa  is  low  in  sulphate  d 
ammonia. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  can  vour  foreign  competitor  bring  in  at  $6  a 
ton  by  bringing  it  in  mixed « 

Mr.  BowKER.  It  comes  in  at  24  cents  on  every  unit  of  ammonia.  li 
the  fertilizer  carries  2  per  cent,  it  is  48  cents,  and  if  the  fertilizer  car- 
ries 4  units  to  a  ton,  it  is  $1  or  a  little  less,  about  96  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  equalize  it,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  duty  od 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  in  the  United  States  to-day  is 
interested  in  having  plant  food,  and  I  can  bring  the  influence  of  every 
agricultural  organization  here  to  say  that  that  must  be  done.  I  caL 
bring  before  this  committee  the  testimony  of  every  agricultural  sta- 
tion in  this  country  from  Louisiana  to  Maine  and  every  agricultural 
professor  of  this  country  to  favor  this  movement,  because  it  means 
cheap  food,  which  this  country  wants,  especially  as  we  are  exjyorting 
so  much  of  our  grain  product  to  the  other  side.  Gentlemen,  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  look  at  this  $180,000  of  duty  which  we  collect  on 
80,000  tons  or  40,000  tons  of  fertilizer  as  serious. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  consider  that 
$180,000  duty. 

Mr.  BowKER.  Not  when  you  are  considering  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which  we  have  been  exporting  all  the  time.  When  such  a  man 
as  Sir  William  Crookes  sounded  a  warning  that  we  have  got  to  find  a 
source  of  nitrogen  supply  or  else  the  food  supply  will  be  diminished 
he  does  not  sound  it  any  too  soon.  Unless  we  can  find  some  way  of 
getting  the  nitrogen  for  our  agricultural  soil  in  this  country  it  will 
not  be  so  long  before  we  will  cease  to  export  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  our  food  will  cost  more.  You  can  take  one  county 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  ten  years  ago  did  not  use  5,000  tons  of 
fertilizer,  and  yet  last  year  on  its  potato  crop  alone  it  used  over 
30,000  tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  county  is  that? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Aroostook  County. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  that  resulted  in  an  increased  production  of  po- 
tatoes, or  was  it  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  To  increase  the  product  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  increased  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  so  that  it 
is  more  productive  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Then  it  was  virgin  soil. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  They  use  fertilizer  in  order  to  give  the  soil  more 
productivity  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes;  it  increases  it,  because  by  the  use  of  1,000  to 
1,600  pounds  of  4  per  cent  nitrogen  they  can  get  from  250  to  300 
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>iishels  per  acre.  They  could  not  to-day  raise  a  cotton  crop  in  the 
South  if  it  were  not  for  fertilizer.  The  cotton  broker  in  New  York, 
:lie  man  dealing  in  cotton  on  the  exchange,  is  just  as  anxious  to  know 
now  much  fertilizer  is  being  used.  He  is  interested  in  the  statistics 
dh  that  subject. 

Mr.  Eandell.  With  this  tariff  on  it  increases  the  price  of  ferti- 
lizer to  the  fanner,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  think  it  works  that  way.  If  it  were  duty  free  it 
means  that  the  price  of  the  product  would  come  down.  In  the  steel 
business  they  produce  it  as  by-products.  It  is  produced  as  a  by- 
product in  the  mcreased  production  and  consumption  of  coal. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  When  it  goes  through  can  it  afterwards  be  elimi- 
nated? 

Mr.  BowKER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  It  is  produced,  and  in  that  way  it  comes  in  competi- 
tion with  the  producer  of  fertilizer — the  manuacturer  of  fertilizer. 

who  has  either  to  import  it 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  want  to  be  fair,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  come  in  as  a  mixed  fertilizer,  because  European  countries  can 
not  send  mixed  fertilizers  over  here,  for  the  reason  that  European 
countries  are  taking  all  of  our  phosphate  rock  now.  They  are  tak- 
ing it  from  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina,  and  it  is  coming 
back  here  and  we  are  consuming  that  in  the  shape  of  phosphoric  acid. 
She  is  taking  our  materials  and  acidulating  them,  and  therefore  she 
can  not  bring  it  back,  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  very  much 
to  fear  from  that  source — that  is,  I  mean  fear  of  its  coming  in. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  what  extent  would  it  affect  the  prices  of  the  fer- 
tilizer which  you  produce  to  put  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Being  a  Yankee,  I  must  put  it  this  way :  You  can  not 
figure  that  out;  but  if  you  take  24  cents  off  from  every  unit  brought 
in  in  that  form  and  we  increase  the  amount  brought  in  on  account  of 
taking  off  that  24  cents,  it  means  that  it  will  tend  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  that  fertilizer,  because  it  is  increasing  this  source  of  supply. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  fertilizer  goes  on  and  on 
and  on;  notwithstanding  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  fertilizer,  it 
still  continues  to  increase. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  may  be  other  elements  operating  against  us. 
We  can  not  prevent  action  in  Canada. 
Mr.  BowKER.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  might  operate  to  re- 
duce the  price. 

Mr.  BowKER.  It  might  operate  to  reduce  the  price,  because  there  is 
this  $6  duty  on  every  ton.  It  will  not  come  irom  European  coun- 
tries to  any  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  this  vast  quantity  imported,  what  is  tlie 
percentage  of  the  amount  imported  as  compared  with  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  this  country? 
Mr.  BowKER.  It  is  about  on  a  paritv. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  about  half  ana  half. 
Mr.  BowKER.  It  is  difficult  to  set  at  those  statistics. 
The  Chairman.  We  do  not  collect  the  full  $6  duty. 
Mr.  BowKER.  The  Americans  ffet  the  benefit  of  that  $6. 
The  Chairman.  Very  often  tne  foreigner  pays  part  of  the  duty 
when  the  goods  come  in. 
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Mr.  BowKEB.  I  think  that  if  you  take  that  $6  off  it  will  make  i 
difference.  It  will  depress  the  price  in  this  country.  Now,  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  another  point.  We  must  produce  in  this 
country  more  than  we  do.  We  have  got  to  bring  in  more  than  \^c 
do.  One  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  equal  to  1,000  tons  of  sul- 
phate, which  carries  3,000  tons  of  tankage.  Now,  tankage  is  a  by-  | 
product  of  the  slaughtering  houses.    It  is  the  waste  blood  and  meats.    , 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Principally  blood  ?  1 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes;  and  the  waste  meats.     It  is  a  tremendously    i 
large  by-product  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  not  they  waste  that  to  a  tremendous  extent? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Enormously. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  could  produce  probably  twice  as  much  as  we  do 
now? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Exactly.  There  has  come  up  an  economical  question 
in  the  disposition  of  the  garbage  of  all  cities. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  the  steel  manufacturers  in  this  country  waste  it! 

Mr.  BowKER.  No ;  the  Frick  Coke  Works  are  producing  enormous 
quantities.  The  steel  men  are  all  interested  in  coke.  It  is  a  by- 
product wherever  coal  is  cooke'd  for  the  purpose  of  making  coke. 

The  Chairman.  The  Solvay  Company  came  here  and  asked  an 
increase  because  they  said  they  wanted  to  introduce  a  coke  oven,  and 
indicated  that  coke  would  be  manufactured  as  a  by-product. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  where  they  use  the  beehive  oven  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  think  so.   They  are  now  putting  in  retort  ovens. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  beehive  oven  produces  a  stronger  coke,  and 
is  not  that  the  reason  why  a  check  has  come  in  the  production  of 
coke? 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  production  of  coke,  but 
I  would  presume  there  is  something  in  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  that  in  the  semi-Solvay  process  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  less  of  the  nitrate. 

Mr.  BowKER.  Gentlemen,  you  will  be  compelled  to  admit  nitrojren 
free  from  all  sources.  I  was  saying  that  a  thousand  tons  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  carried  3,000  tons  of  tankage. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  this  bv-product  of  ammonia  beai^  a 
small  percentage  of  the  duty  value  of  the  other  product  in  makiiig 
ammonia,  does  it  not?  ^ 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  cost? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Or  the  cost.  It  is  a  very  slight  percentage.  The 
other  by-products  are  tar  and  all  of  the  product  of  coal  tar  and  gas» 
in  cities  where  they  are  manufacturing  gas.  Roughly  speaking,  there 
may  have  been  imported  and  manufactured  in  this  country  lOO.OOO 
tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  last  year.  That  was  equivalent  to 
800,000  tons  of  tankage.  Now,  if  you  did  not  have  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  where  would  the  price  of  tankage  be? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  'Wliat  is  tankage  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  It  is  the  b^-product  from  the  packing  houses,  the 
blood  and  the  meat.  That  is  produced  in  the  rendering.  You  kno^ 
that  in  the  large  slaughterhouses  they  have  a  great  many  waste  prod- 
ucts. The  intestines,  the  lights,  and  all  things  from  which  they  ex- 
tract grease  in  a  tank.  It  is  thrown  into  the  tank  and  under  a  high 
temperature  the  grease  rises  to  the  top,  and  it  is  drawn  off,  and  then 
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it  is  condensed  and  put  into  a  powerful  press  and  the  grease  pressed 
out,  and  then  it  is  put  into  a  drier  and  dried.    In  that  process  they 
carry  an  average  of  8  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  from  20  to  25  pounds 
of  phosphate  of  lime  or,  in  other  words,  bones. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  useful  as  a  fertilizer? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  valuable  product.  It  is  returned  to 
the  soil  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  This  carries  8  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  and  sulbhate  of  ammonia  carries  26  per  cent;  and  that  is 
why  1  ton  of  sulpnate  of  ammonia  is  equivalent  to  3  tons  of  tankage 
in  anamonia.  Or  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  that  it  takes  3  tons  of 
tankage  to  equal  1  ton  or  sulphate  of  anmionia.  That  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Now,  my  selfish  interest  in  this  matter  is  to  get  a  cheaper 'plant 
food,  so  that  we  can  furnish  fertilizers  cheaper.  That  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  me.  That  is  the  interest  of  every  fertilizer  manufacturer. 
I  might  say  that  we  are  the  scavengers  of  the  earth.  That  may 
seem  like  a  very  rank  name,  but  still  I  am  proud  of  it.  We  are  seek- 
ing everything  that  contains  plant  food.  We  are  bringing  that  from 
South  America  and  from  Australia  and  from  every  place  that  we 
can  find  it  where  it  comes  as  a  by-product  of  fish  or  flesh.  We  are 
gathering  it  in  this  country  from  all  sources. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  said  that  you  were  the  scavengers  of  the  earth 
and  that  you  were  getting  it  from  Australia  and  other  places.  Does 
that  include  any  other  interest? 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  said  Australia,  and  perhaps  that  is  a  little  far 
awav  to  get  bone  and  tankage. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  get  it? 

Mr.  BowKER.  We  have  men  going  around  and  gathering  it  up. 
Mr.  CocKR.\N.  In  the  streets  of  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes;  and  on  the  plains,  wherever  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered or  where  they  die. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  utilize  your  efforts  in  the  cleansing  of  our 
cities? 

Mr.  BowKER.  In  the  city  of  Washington  you  recently  had  a  large 
garbage  plant,  which  was  destroyed.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  plants 
m  the  country.  They  burned  up  the  garbage.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  now  doing  with  the  garbage.  Everything  that  carries  plant 
food  should  be  utilized;  and  everjr  concern  engaged  in  that  business 
should  be  encouraged  to  collect  this  matter  and  return  it  to  the  soil. 
I  spoke  about  Georgia.  I  do  not  Icnow  whether  you  have  .a  Member 
from  Georgia  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  have  a  Member  from  Georgia  on  the  committee, 
but  unfortunately  he  is  absent  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BowKER.  You  ask  the  Representative  from  Georgia  what  it 
means  to  the  cotton  crop. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  do  you  specify  Georgia? 
Mr.  BowKER.  Because  we  happen  to  know  in  Greorgia  just  how 
much  they  use  there.    Fertilizer  is  sold  in  Georgia  and  there  is  a  ton 
tax  upon  it.    There  are  847,000  tons  consumed  in  that  State.    There  is 
consumed  in  that  one  State  more  than  is  consumed  in  all  of  the 
northern  New  England  States  combined.    Are  they  not  interested  in 
having  cheap  nitrogen  ? 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  should  think  so. 
Mr.  Hn^L.  Is  the  output  controlled  by  a  combination  ? 
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Mr.  BowKER.  No,  sir;  it  never  can  be,  thank  God. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  not? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Why  not ! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  was  there  not  an  agreement  or  combination  made 
by  some  men  in  the  South,  who  were  prosecuted  by  the  Government! 

Mr.  BowKER.  Well,  there  was  one  concern  that  got  into  trouble 
and  went  up  to  Canada.  How  can  you  control  prices  when  there  are 
one  hundred  different  kinds  of  by-products  sold  on  the  market  and 
consumed  as  fertilizer?  How  can  you  control  it  unless  you  control 
the  phosphate  of  lime?  That  is  being  discovered  in  every  State  in 
this  country.  It  is  being  discovered  in  Tennessee,  Utah,  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina.  W^hen  we  thought  that  we  had  got  to  the  limit 
of  it  in  South  Carolina,  we  found  it  in  Florida.  We  found  it  in  Ten- 
nessee when  we  thought  we  had  got  to  the  limit  of  it  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Hill,  Is  it  not  true  that  one  concern  dealing  in  oil  controL 
that  industry  ? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  dealing  with  one  concrete 
product,  oil.  The  fertilizer  people  are  dealing  with  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred different  by-products.  Every  man  with  a  little  rendering  plant 
in  every  little  village  is  concerned.  This  business  can  never  be  con- 
trolled by  anybody. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  referred  to  some  people  in  the  business  who 
went  to  Canada. 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  referred  to  their  forming  a  sulphate  company  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  matter,  but  I  was  reading  a 
while  ago  of  the  United  States  Government  proceeding  against  a 
combination  of  fertilizer  dealers;  and  they  were  stopped. 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  think  that  some  sulphate  company  went  to  Canada 
so  as  to  avoid  interstate  traffic  business. 

Mr.  Hn^L.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  you  not  connected  with  them? 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  people  in  this  country  are  engaged  in 
this  business? 

Mr.  BowKER.  The  number  of  fertilizer  concerns  in  the  United 
States  I  am  unable  to  give  you,  but  I  suppose  you  can  get  that  from 
the  Agricultural  Department.  I  should  presume  there  are  three  or 
four  thousand  concerns. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  you  can  not  control  this  business,  but  as  a 
large  dealer,  if  you  could  get  control  of  the  methods  of  distribution, 
do  not  you  think  you  could  get  control  of  the  business? 

Mr.  BowKER.  We  do  not  try  to  get  control  of  the  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  would  be  less  likely  to  get  control  of  it  if 
there  was  free  ammonia  ? 

Mr.  Bowker.  Yes,  sir ;  free  products  tend  to  protect  us.  I  do  not 
care  anything  about  the  control  of  this  business.  I  have  seen  the 
business  double  and  treble.  I  have  g^one  through  every  season,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  I  find  that  all  my  floors  are  bare  and  I  do  not  see 
where  we  are  going  to  get  plant  food.  What  I  want  is  a  source  of 
supply.  . 

Mr.  Randell.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  do  they  consume  in  Georgia? 
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Mr.  BowKER.  The  particular  grade  is  known  as  "  2,  8  and  2,"  or 
'*  2,  9  and  2." 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  no  difference  between  that  and  the  quality 
that  is  consumed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley? 

Mr.  BowKER.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  soil.    The  Mississippi 
Valley  will  make  a  little  more  potash. 

Mr.  Randell.  Hot^  would  it  be  if  you  took  the  rich,  black  lands 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Those  lands  do  not  need  it  and  will  not  use  it  for  a 
long  time.    I  should  use  it,  however,  if  I  owned  that  land. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  the  use  of  it  cause  the  cotton  boll  to  open 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier? 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  therefore  it  would  be  a  protection  against  the 
boll  weevil? 

Mr.  Bowker.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  a  protection  against  the  boll 
weevil. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  want  to  advertise  your  product,  but  I  think 
that  the  boll  weevil  helps  you  out. 

Mr.  BowKER.  Well,  it  seems  strange,  but  these  insects  seem  to  help 
our  business.  You  take  the  potato  bug,  and  he  increases  our  indus- 
trv.  The  same  is  true  of  the  boll  weevil,  because  if  you  put  on  fer- 
tilizer, which  is  a  valuable  plant  food,  it  is  like  ^ving  milk  to  an 
infant.  It  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  plant.  If  you  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  cotton  plant  you  retard  the  advance  of  the  boll  weevil, 
because  the  boll  weevil  can  not  sting  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  five  minutes  more  before  we  take  a 
recess.^ 

Mr.*BowKER.  I  am  glad  of  that,  because  I  will  then  no  longer  be 
on  the  grill.  I  want  to  say  that  I  want  you  to  admit  phosphate 
slack  free,  because  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  steel  industry.  It  car- 
ries phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  should  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  about  sulphuric  acid?  I  noticed  in  the 
report  of  the  Solvay  Company  that  it  is  making  sulphate  and  that 
it  loses  about  nine-tenths  of  all  of  the  sulphuric  acid  produced. 

Mr.  BowKER.  We  make  sulphuric  acid.  I  do  not  care  about  the 
duty  on  that.  That  substence  will  not  bear  transportation  for  a 
long  distance.  You  can  not  transport  it  by  water.  They  can  not 
bring  it  in  from  foreign  countries.  I  want  to  say  also  that  I  would 
like  to  see  the  duty  taken  off  bags  for  wrapping  fertilizers;  that  is, 
burlap. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  big  question,  and  we  will  hear  you  on 
that  later. 

Mr.  BowKER.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  take  the  duty  off  binder  twines 
it  will  also  help  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  had  better  study  up  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  you  will  know  better  about  it  and  be  better  posted  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  make  the  general  statement  that  you  ought  to  ad- 
mit all  plant  foods,  from  whatever  source,  free  of  duty,  as  an  eco- 
oomical  proposition. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.40  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, December  14,  1908,  at  9.30  a.  m.) 
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SCHEDILE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

BARYTES. 

THE  KENTUCKY  BAEYTES  COMPAHY,  NICHOLASVILLE,  KT.. 
TJBOES  THE  NECESSITY  OF  INCBEASED  FBOTECTI09. 

NiCHOLASViLi^,  Ky.,  December  4, 190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cammittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  In  considering  the  paint  and  chemical  schedule  rela- 
tive to  the  duty  on  barytes,  we  desire  to  state  that  Kentucky  contains 
very  large  deposits  of  this  ore.  The  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  unless  due  regard  to  protection  and  penalty 
against  discriminatory  nations  is  afforded. 

The  following  figures  will  prove  conclusively  the  necessity  of  more 
protection  for  the  home  industry : 

Comparative  costs  home  and  foreign  crude  barytes  ore. 

Home :  ^ 

Royalty ^^^1 

Mining . 2.50 

Hauling  1-5, 

Freight   y^ 

Overhead   expenses . ^-^^ 

J^ 

Cost  at  foreign  seaport. ^^^ 

Ocean   freight.- ^-^ 

4.T4 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  foreign  ore  has  an  advantage 
of  $5  per  ton  over  the  home  product  and  shows  conclusively  ^hj  ^^ 
is  that  the  American  users  or  crude  barytes  are  buying  foreign  or« 
and  why  the  home  industries  are  in  a  languishing  condition.  F^^ 
a  thorough  investigation  in  our  endeavors  to  find  a  market  for  our 
<5rude  ore  we  find  that  No.  1  crude  ore  commands  a  price  in  competi- 
tion  with  foreign  ore  of  $6.50  per  ton  delivered  in  the  eastern  mar- 
kets, against  which  we  have  a  cost,  as  shown  above,  of  $9.75. 

The  above  figures  for  foreign  costs  are  taken  from  the  government 
report  on  the  Production  of  Barytes  in  1907.  The  costs  of  the 
home  product  are  taken  from  our  own  figures,  which  we  are  prepare 
to  substantiate. 
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The  barytes  deposits  in  Kentucky  are  extensive  and  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  proper  protection  would  be  the  means  of  adding  a  new 
industry  to  the  State.  We  therefore  ask  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  in  the  hopes  that  some  relief  may  be  given  this  industry  and 
that  the  duty  on  crude  ore  be  advanced  to  $5  per  ton. 
Yours,  verj'  truly, 

The  Kentucky  Barytes  Co., 
By  G.  A.  Roy,  President, 


CAMPHOR. 

Boston,  December  i,  1908. 

GOMMITTEE  ON   WaYS   AND  MbANS, 

WaahiTk^fton^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  sug^t  respecting  the  phrase- 
ology pertaining  to  camphor  in  the  tariff  revision  that  the  word- 
in^i)e: 

Camphor,  crude  natural,  free. 
Camphor,  refined  natural,  6  cents  per  pound. 
Camphor,  synthetic,  artificial,  or  other  than  natural,  6  cents  per 
pound. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Camphor  Refining  Company, 
Chas.  a.  West,  Presid^ent, 


CARBONATE  OF   BARYTA. 

New  York,  December  P,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepreaentativeSy  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Out  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  or  memo- 
randum addressed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Gilman,  vice-president  of  the  Wil- 
liam D.  Gilman  Company,  of  Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  to  your  honorable 
committee,  in  reference  to  the  duty  on  precipitatea  carbonate  of 
barvta,  in  the  course  of  which  he  refers  to  us  by  name  in  connection 
with  various  suits  and  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
relating  to  the  classification  of  the  article.  Immediately  loilowing 
this  he  states  in  his  letter  as  follows  (as  reported  by  the  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Reporter  of  December  7, 1908,  at  p.  29) : 

We  are  still  running  onr  plant,  but  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  meet  the 
German  goods  on  account  of  the  importers  largely  evading  the  duty  by  under- 
valuation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gilman  does  not  dare  in  this  quotation  to 
mention  us  by  name,  but  the  context  is  such  that  the  reader  will  infer 
that  the  charge  of  undervaluation  is  made  against  us. 

We  desire  most  strongly  to  protest  against  this  indirect  and  cow- 
ardly method  of  attack.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  any  such 
reckless  charge.    It  is  utterly  baseless  and  false. 
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We  take  this  method  of  answering,  because  the  proceedings  of  to^l- 
honorable  body  are  given  the  widest  publicity,  and  no  business  man. 
no  matter  how  honorable  a  business  career  he  may  have  had,  c&c 
permit  such  an  attack  upon  him  to  go  unanswered.  In  viev 
of  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  letters  and  memorandi 
presented  to  you,  including  the  letter  above  referred  to,  v-; 
sincerely  hope  that  in  justice  to  ourselves  your  honorable  body  vil! 
give  the  same  publicity  to  this  letter. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Gabriel.  &  Schall, 

H.    SCHALX. 


CHROMATE  AND  BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH. 

A.  KIIPSTEIN  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  FILE  SUPPLEMEFrAl 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  THESE  ABTIGLES. 

New  York,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  our  letter  of  to-day,  giving  the  tariff  hir 
tory  of  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  United  States,  we 
attach  hereto  a  table  giving  the  commercial  history  of  these  producL« 
for  the  past  forty  years,  and  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  salient 
facts  contained  in  same. 

Production  of  chroma  ore  in  the  United  States, — It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  reason  for  placing  exceptionally  hi^  duties 
on  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash  was  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can chrome  ore.  You  will  see  from  the  table  that  the  production  of 
chrome  ore  in  the  United  States  ceased  entirelj[  in  1897,  and  ha5 
been  practically  nil  ever  since;  hence  no  necessity  for  extra  duty 
now  exists. 

Im^portation  of  chrome  ore. — ^The  American  bichromate  maker 
now  purchases  his  chrome  ore  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  lib 
his  English  and  German  competitors,  and,  being  the  largest  buyer, 
he  is  presumably  the  cheapest  buyer.  The  following  figures  show 
the  trend  of  the  miportation  and  prices  of  chrome  ore  since  1884; 

Importj.  Tom.   j^,^^ 


1884 2.677  1       fP-^* 

1897 _ — 11.570  I"? 

1907 _ 41,»9  I        II  • 

The  importations  for  1897  and  1907  represent  the  entire  consump- 
tion, while  in  1884:  there  was  probably  produced  in  the  United  State? 
2,000  tons,  making  the  total  consumption  in  1884,  say,  4,677  tons. 

Since  1884  the  quantity  of  chrome  ore  operated  on  in  this  countrr 
has  increased  nearly  1,000  per  cent,  to  41,999  tons,  while  the  price  has 
declined  240  per  cent,  from  $27.49  to  $11.71  per  ton. 

Further,  carbonate  of  potash  paid  20  per  cent  duty  in  1884  and 
now  comes  in  free,  which  is  equivalent  to  additional  duty  on  chromates; 
consequently  the  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash  would  now  have 
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as  much  protection  at  1^  cents  per  pound  as  in  1884  at  3  cents  per 
pound. 

Consumption  of  bichromate  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
tJve  rest  of  the  world. — Since  the  application  of  the  chrome  process  to 
tanning  leather  the  United  States  nas  become  (a)  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  chrome  leather;  {h)  the  largest  importer  of  chrome  ore; 
(c)  the  largest  producer  oi  bichromates. 

This  is  shown  in  the.  following  figures  from  the  table : 


Total       1  Total  Im- 

world*9  pro- 1  porta  into 

ductlonof  tbe  United 

I  chrome  ore.  States. 


1887 

ia99ZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

1908 

190* 

1905- 

1908- , 


. , 


Tons, 
S2,866 
86,228 
44,121 
52,061 
94,329 
06,196  , 
81.086  ' 


I 


Per  cent  of 

total  pro- 

dactlon 

uaedby  the 

United 

States. 


Ton». 
U,670 
16,804  I 
15,7S8  ; 
22,081 
24.227 
54,484 
48,441  , 


86.6 
46 
86.8 
44 

26.6 
66.4 
68 


As  the  principal  use  of  chrome  ore  is  the  manufacture  of  bichro- 
mates, the  United  States  must  produce  more  bichromate  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and,  being  the  largest  producer,  must 
be  the  cheapest  producer  and  needs  no  protection  whatever. 

ImpartatUma  of  JHchromate  of  potash. 


1881. 
1897. 
1907. 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 

4,404,287 

1,829,478 

18,171 


Value 

per 
pound. 


Duty. 


Equivalent 
ad  va- 
lorem. 


t 
Genu.   ; 
9.29  ' 
8.16 
7.20 


Cents.  Per  cent. 
4  >  40 

8  ;  86.7 

8  41 


As  the  importation  practically  ceased  in  1907,  the  duty  is  evidently 
prohibitive  and  has  resulted  in  a  monopoly. 

Being  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world,  in  accordance  with  a 
well-established  law  of  production,  the  Americans  must  be  the  cheap- 
est manufacturers  in  the  world,  and  therefore  need  no  protection 
whatever  even  to  monopolize  the  business. 

Bichromates  in  the  shoe  and  leather  industry. — As  stated  before, 
the  ffreat  increase  in  the  production  of  bichromates  has  been  caused 
by  their  use  in  tanning  leather,  which  began  in  the  United  States 
under  the  Schultz  patent  and  has  since  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  maae  the  "glazed  kid  leather"  of  America  and  the 
shoes  produced  from  it  famous  the  world  over. 

Our  export ations  have  been  as  follows  since  1903 : 


Tear. 


Glazed  kid. 


1W8L $1,906,210 

1904 1,612,179 

190B — _ 1,576.204 

1908 1,922,430 

1907. _ _ 4,869,687 


Shoes. 


96,665,017 
7,238,940 
8,057.097 
9,142.748 

10.666,940 
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Becently  the  English,  Grerinan,  Austrian,  Italian,  French,  and  Jap- 
anese leather  manufacturers  have  commenced  to  push  vigorously  botii 
the  manufacture  of  chrome  leather  and  of  shoes  made  from  it.  If 
the  present  hish  duty  on  bichromate  is  retained,  the  trade  in  shoes 
and  leather  will  vanish  away  as  quickly  as  it  was  built  up. 

The  American  tanner  can  not  pay  9  cents  for  bichromate  of  potash 
and  make  leather  to  compete  witn  his  German  rival,  who  worlra  with 
bichromate  of  potash  costing  only  53  marks  per  100  kilos,  or  5.8  cents 
per  poimd. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  below  the  actual  quotations  for  bichromate 
of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  in  both  England  and  Germany  for 
the  four  years,  1905  to  1908,  inclusive : 


Foreign  market  quotation/t  for  bichromates  from  1005  to  1908. 
BICHROMATE  OP  POTASH. 


Year. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907 

1908: 

January 
July 


Price    I 
f.o.b.Aiit-' 

werp    1 
perlOO 
'     kilos.    ' 


Markt.   \ 

\      52.00  I. 


Price  in  sterling 

f .  o.  b.  Gla.<gow, 

per  i>ound. 


Equiva- 
lent per 
pound. 


62.46 


67.00 


55.00  I 
58.00  ! 


3d.  leas  5  per  cent. 

3Ad:::::::::::::: 

aid  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


January \ 3Jd  . 

July I I  3Jd  . 


Price  in 
I    bond, 
I     New 
I    York. 
:  includ- 
ing 

freight. 


I 


Duty 

per 

pound. 


CenU,  . 
5. 72  • 
5.70 
6.87  i 
6.66 
6.27  I 
6.50  I 

6.05  ' 
5.83 

6.50  ! 
6.25  I 




1- 

OerUs.       Cents. 

CmU. 

6.09  1 

9.09  i\ 

5.85 

8.66  f 

7.10 

10.10  1 

6.86 

9.86  / 

6.47 

9.47  \ 
9.72   i 

6.72 

3 

6.24 

9.24  1 

6.03 

9.03    1 

6.92 

9.92    f 

6.42 

9.42   I 

SeUing 

Price  duty       price 

paid       '     united 

New  York  i     States, 

per  pound.         per 

pound. 


Omtf. 


81 
8i 


•»» 


BICHROMATE  OF  SODA. 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 


42.00 


48.76 


50.00 


40.00 


2id.  less  5  per  cent. 
"2id.  net !".!.'!.'."! '.".'. 

'2jd.net!!!!.'!!!!!.' 

2)d.le*«  24  per  cent.  I 


«  Quoting  for  1909  8}  to  8|  cents. 
*»  Quotation  for  1909  Gi  to  68  cents. 


4.62 

4.98 

4.28 

4.48 

5.:<6 

5.68 

4.50 

6.08 

2 

5.50 

5.70 

5.50 

5.86 

4.40 

4.60 

6.40 

5.76 

6.98  k 
6.88  -r 
7.68  ,\ 
7.08  Ij 
7.70  X 
7.86  f 
6.60  \ 
7.76  1/ 


61 
>7J 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  while  the  price  varies  in  the  same 
year  between  England  and  Germany,  and  while  in  both  countries  it 
varies  from  year  to  year,  in  the  United  States  it  is  fixed  without  ref- 
erence to  foreign  prices  or  the  cost  of  raw  material,  care  only  being 
taken  to  keep  it  ]ust  below  the  point  where  importation  becomes 
possible.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  what  has  happened  this  present 
year.  The  price  here  being  fixed  for  bichromate  of  soda  at  7J  cents 
and  the  German  price  being  40  marks  per  100  kilos,  equal  to  4.40 
cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp,  or  6.6  cents  per  pound  duty  paid 
here,  it  has  been  possible  since  last  July  to  import  and  sell  800  tons 
of  German  goods  in  competition  with  the  American  bichromate  mo- 
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nopoly.  Becominff  aware  of  this  fact,  the  "  trust "  has  promptly  re- 
duced its  price  of  bichromate  of  soda  to  6J  cents,  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  German  goods,  although,  from  the  foregoing 
statistics,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  could  sell  at  4f  cents  and 
still  make  profits. 

Respectiully  submitted. 

KUPSTEIN  &  Co., 

E.  C.  Klipstein,  Treasurer. 

Query:  Is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  entitled  to 
some  revenue  f oy  so  much  protection  ?  If  so,  should  not  the  duty  be 
lowered  to  a  revenue-producing  point ;  at  least  some  revenue  ? 


Obromite  or  chrome  iron  ore. 


Year. 


iProduecdi  Value  ^R?*^  Value 


1867. 


In  United! 
States. 


Long 
tout. 


per 
ton. 


into 

United  I 

States.  I 


Long 
tons. 


per 
ton. 


Total 
I  world's 
produc- 
tion. 


Ohromate  and  bi- 
chromate of  potash 
imported  into 
United  States. 


Value  per{ 
Pounds.    '  pound  in 
bond. 


Exports  of— 


I 


Tons. 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 - 

1879 

1880 

1881 


1884  _-     — 

2,677 
12 

$27.49 

1885 1 

2,700 

20.00 

1888 

2,000 

3.356 

13.03 

1887 

S,000 

1,404 

14.82 

1888 

1,600 

.__ 

4.440 

10.63 

1889 

2,000 

5,474 

9.28 

1890- 

3,599 



4.353 

13.12 

1891 

1,372 

4,459 

24.39 

1892..-. 

1,500 

4,930 

11.27 

1883 . 

1,460 

.__ 

6,354 

9.23 

18W 

3,680 



3,470 

11.06 

1895 

1.740 

6,280 

15.84 

1896..  

786 



8,669 

21.62 

1897 

None. 



11,670 

16.20 

1808 

None. 

16.804 

16.70 

1899 ^ 

None. 

15,793 

18.04 

1900 

140 

$10 

17,542 

17.39 

1901 

368 

15 

20.112 

18.05 

1902 

816 

15 

39,570 

14.72 

1903 

160 

16 

22,931 

13.13 

1904. 

123 

l.*> 

24,227 

14.38 

1906 

40 

15 

54,484 

13.32 

1906 

817 

9 

43,441 

12.84 

1907 

335 

20 

41,999 

11.71 

82,356 
36,228 
44,121 


62,061 
94,829 
96.196 
81,086 


875, 

777, 

877, 

1,235, 

2,170, 

1,174, 

1.121, 

1.387, 

1,417, 

1.665. 

2,471, 

1,921, 

2,624, 

3,505, 

4,404, 

2,449, 

1,990, 

2.593, 

1.448, 

1,965, 

1.722, 

1,755, 

1.580, 

1,904, 

756. 

496, 

976, 

1,483, 

2,046, 

952, 

1,329, 

1.160, 

1,130, 

111, 

480. 

231, 

41, 

26, 

59, 

30, 

18. 


205 

856 

432  : 

946 

478  I 

274  ' 

367 

051 

812  , 

Oil 

669 

670 

408 

740 

237 

875 

140 

115 

539 

809 

465  , 

489 

385  I 

185  i 

254 

972  : 

706 

762  , 

910  ' 

794 

473 

710  I 

965 

761  , 

996  ' 

009 

229  ' 

053 

650 

O08 

in 


OenU. 
10.14 


10.80 


Shoes. 


Glazed 
kid. 


12.94  I 


6.39 


8.11 


8.86 


•8.16 
7.42 
6.50 
6.90 
6.80 
0.60 
6.70 
6.90 
7.00 
8.00 

'-T.IJO 


$6,665,017  $1,996,200 

7,288,940  1,612,179 

8,067,097  1,676,204 

9,142.748  1,922,480 

10.6<)6.940  4,969.587 


'  Kqual*  86.7  per  cent . 


*  Equals  n,6  per  cent. 
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World's  product wn  of  chromite  or  chromic  iron  ore,  m  long  ton*. 
[Prom  Mineral  Industries,  1908.] 


1807. 

1900. 

1»4.     , 
279 

I3«. 

B^g^l, 

378 

lOO 

??> 

Canada- 

2,S93 

2,119 

5,612 

T..'* 

568 

5.eoo 

15,490 

u.:j 

India _ 

None. 

None. 

3,654  , 

4,4: 

New  Caledonia 

9,064 

10.474 

42,197 

rr.:^r 

Newfoundland 

S.084 

None. 

None. 

XotL-"- 

New  South  Wales 

8.4S8 

3.838 

408 

1: 

Norway 

Nil. 
I8.4a& 

165 

18,288 

1«  , 

36.575  1 

NT. 

Russia 

r.'Ti* 

United  States _ 

Nn. 

142 

125i 

S2 

Total 

S2,838 

40,171 

94,829  i 

I 

i«,3e: 

December  1,  1908. 


A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  New  York 


GERMAN   CHEMICAL   INDUSTRY. 

THE  MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  WOBKS  SUBMITS  INFOBMATIOH  JLBr 
ATIVE  TO  THE  OEBMAN  INDTJSTBT. 

St.  Louis,  December  9. 190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  (7. 
Sir  :  We  are  inclosing  herewith  some  information  regarding  the 
German  chemical  industry  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  you  at  the 

? resent  time  unless  you  already  have  this  information  before  you. 
"ou  will  particularly  note  the  reserve  fund  created  by  these  compani^ 
which  serves,  when  the  occasion  requires,  to  fight  competition. 

The  manufacture  of  chemicals  is  unquestionably  in  its  infancy  in 
the  United  States  and  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  the  field 
being  so  extensive.  A  number  of  German  concerns  are  now  repre- 
sented in  this  country.  Their  method  seems  to  be  to  incorporate  with 
a  comparatively  small  capital,  say,  $5,000  or  so,  in  oraer  to  haf^ 
proper  footing,  and  on  this  capital  they  do  a  business  of  millions  m 
the  United  States. 

The  few  chemical  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  compete  with  these  German  manufacturers  should  have 
free  raw  material  and  a  protective  duty  on  theiinished  products  that 
will  be  liberal  and  considerably  more  than  the  actual  difference  in 
costs  of  manufacture,  because  with  this  large  reserve  fund  they  csfl 
put  any  American  competitor  out  of  business  by  underselling  wh^"' 
ever  they  are  so  disposed,  unless  the  tariff  be  such  as  to  protect  hini. 
The  Germans  have  made  a  specialty  of  chemical  manufacture,  and 
their  methods  are  the  most  economic.  By  reason  of  the  combination 
of  these  immense  concerns,  which  enables  them  to  get  high  pric^  *^ 
home  and  to  sell  their  surplus  here  at  low  prices,  the  young  American 
manufacturer  in  competition  with  them  will  have  a  hard  road  totravpi 
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for  some  little  time,  with  all  the  protection  you  can  give  him ;  but  he 
iwrill  win  out  in  the  end  if  he  is  given  the  encouragement  he  is  entitled 
to,  by  having  the  nerve  to.put  up  his  money  and  time  to  compete  with 
these  foreign,  gigantic  institutions. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  in  one  of  our  products,  i.  e.,  phenacetin, 
^which  has  a  large  sale  and  which  we  undertook  to  manufacture  a  lit- 
tle over  two  years  ago.  The  lowest  price  of  the  Elberfeld  company 
then  was  $12  per  pound.  To-day  it  is  85  cents  per  pound,  and,  m)m 
information  recentlv  received,  tney  would  sell  at  still  lower  prices. 
No  doubt  the  Schoellkopf ,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Company  have  similar 
experiences  with  aniline  colors. 

We  call  your  attention  to  these  conditions,  knowing  that  you  desire 
all  actual  information  that  may  be  available. 
Respectfully, 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 
Per  Jno.  F.  Queent,  President. 


Exhibit  A. 

Consul-Greneral  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  German  chem- 
ical industry  in  1907 : 

This  district  contains  some  of  tbe  most  prominent  chemical  works  and  forms 
one  of  the  chief  centers  of  that  line  of  industry  in  Germany.  I  quote  the  per 
cent  dividends  declared  from  the  earnings  by  some  of  the  German  joint  stock 
companies  in  1907,  the  figures  in  parentheses  being  the  dividends  declared  In 
1906:  Color  works  at  Elberfeld,  36,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  20  distribnted 
from  reserve  fund  No.  2;  aniline  and  soda  works  at  Ludwigshaven,  80  (80) ; 
chemical  factory  at  Berlin,  10;  chemical  works  at  Biebrich,  32  (22^);  chemical 
works  of  Griesheim.  14  (12) ;  color  works  of  Hochst,  30  (30) ;  united  chemical 
factories^  Mannheim,  20  (20) ;  chemical  factory  Well-ter-Meer,  10  (10). 

The  (German  chemical  works  do  not  distribute  all  their  net  earnings  in  annual 
dividends ;  they  write  off  large  sums  on  the  works,  real  estate,  etc.,  and  transfer 
considerable  amounts  to  reserve  and  special  reserve  funds,  besides  awarding 
substantial  money  grants  to  their  supervisory  boards  (composed  of  principal 
stockholders),  directors,  and  officials.  To  illustrate  this  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  last  year's  business  of  two  of  the  smaller  chemical  companies  are 
given: 

One  of  these,  at  Frankfort,  whose  share  capital  is  14,000,000  marks 
($3,332,000).  earned,  in  1907,  7,557,000  marks  ($1,798,566).  The  costs  and  actual 
business  expenses  were  1,752,000  marks  ($416,976).  As  the  declared  dividend 
of  14  per  cent  absorbed  but  1,960,000  marks  ($466,480),  the  balance  is  put  away 
In  writing  off  large  sums  on  the  plant,  carrying  large  sums  to  various  reserve 
funds,  distributing  bonuses  among  directors  and  officials,  to  pension  fund,  and 
carrying  forward  to  new  account  814,000  marks  ($193,782).  It  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  the  latter  sum  itself  is  equivalent  to  6  per  cent  extra  dividend 
on  the  company's  entire  share  capital. 

A  chemical  concern  at  Biebrich,  on  their  capital  of  10,000,000  marks 
($2,380,000),  earned  6,165,000  marks  ($1,467,270),  from  which  584,000  marks 
($139,992)  were  deducted  for  the  business  expenses.  The  dividend  of  32  per 
cent  declared  on  the  share  capital  absorbs  but  3,200,000  marks  ($761,600),  con- 
sequently a  similar  process  of  writing  off  and  distributing  and  carrying  over, 
as  in  the  other  case  quoted,  was  pursued. 

Of  all  the  prominent  lines  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  that  of  the  chemical 
branch  is  the  most  profitable.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  successful 
companies  to  fuse  tbeir  Interests,  so  as  to  lessen  competition  among  themselves. 
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because  it  is  feared  that  the  new  patent  laws  in  foreign  countries  will  eTts 
tnally  create  abroad  competition  to  the  chemical  works  of  CSermany,  wbi<^  oo* 
almost  enjoy  a  monopoly. 


Exhibit  B. 

According  to  a  recent  consular  report,  the  German  Society  for  tl- 
Protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  Chemical  Industry  at  its  recent  an 
nual  meeting  reported  that  no  serious  effects  had  thus  far  resiiltt-c 
from  the  general  business  depression.  The  number  of  chemical  fac 
tories  in  Germany  increased  from  8,505  at  the  beginning  of  1907  tn 
8,616  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  employees  increased 
from  195,000  to  207,000.  Their  wages  advanced  from '$49,266,000  u 
$54,740,000.  The  stock  companies,  numbering  166,  reporter!  at  ^\i 
close  of  1907  a  total  stock  capital  of  $125,806,800,  reserves  of  ^1. 
316,800,  and  outstanding  debts  amounting  to  $22,514,800.  They  paid 
in  dividends  the  sum  of  $19,444,600  on  the  entire  capital.  This  is 
an  increase  of  0.38  on  the  rate  for  1906.  The  proiSts  vary  greatly  ir 
the  different  branches.  The  average  rate  of  profit  during  1907  for 
the  entire  industry  was  10.73  per  cent,  an  advance  of  0.7  per  cen: 
over  the  rate  for  1*906.  The  outlook  for  a  continuance  of  high  profit? 
is  not  considered  as  favorable,  partly  on  account  of  recent  tariff  ar 
rangjements  and  partly  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  the  new 
British  patent  law.  But  the  customs  statistics  of  the  Gremian  Empii> 
for  the  first  half  of  1908  give  a  most  satisfactory  showing  fcM*  tht 
commerce  in  chemicals.  In  comparison  with  the  same  pericii  of  1907 
there  is  a  slight  lessening  of  imports  and  a  more  marked  increase  in 
exports.  The  total  exports  of  chemicals  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1908  were  1,170,714  metric  tons,  against  1,143,376  in  1907,  and  thf 
total  imports  729,776  tons  against  800,423  in  1907.  (Electrochemiea! 
and  Metallurgical  Industry,  Vol.  VI,  No.  12,  Dec,  1908.) 


SESAME  AND  PEANUT  OIL. 

HON.  H.  S.  BOTJTELL,  M.  C,  SUBMTS  LETTEB  FEOM  THE  JOHH  F 
JELKE  COMFAHT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Chicago,  Decemher  7,  190S. 
Hon.  H.  S.  BouTELL, 

House  of  Representatives^  'Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Boutell  : 

In  regard  to  the  tariff,  we  wish  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
we  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  sesame  and  peanut  oils,  neither 
of  which  are  or  can  be  produced  in  this  country.  There  is  a  small 
quantity  of  peanut  oil  made,  but  owing  to  the  character  of  the  nut>  it 
is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  imported.  Both  these  oils  an- 
now  free  of  duty  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Please  see  that  they  remain  there,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  F.  Jklke. 
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SPONGES. 

STAHLEY  ADDEBLEY,  SAH  FSANCISCO,  CAL.,  BECOMMENDS  THAT 
DUTY  ON  SPONGES  BE  BEHOVED. 

San  Fbancisoo,  Cal.,  Decemher  5,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  item 
sponffes.  An  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  aa  valorem  is  at  present  im- 
posea  on  same.  As  an  old  dealer  I  consider  the  industry  of  our 
Florida  fisheries  requires  no  duty  to  be  placed  on  imported  sponges- 
Considerable  of  our  Florida  crop  is  shipped  to  Europe.  The  industry 
is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  and  the  supply  has  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  recent  discovery  that  our  vast  Florida  Gulf  sponge 
submarine  beds  can  and  are  bemg  gathered  by  Greek  divers  in  quan- 
tities unheard  of,  and  even  undreamed  of,  by  old  vessel  owners,  who 
have  seen  the  hooking  method  of  gathering  sponges  completely  ren- 
dered antiquated  by  the  modern  innovation  of  diving. 

In  the  Mcditeranean  and  Bahamas  many  sponge  zones  have  been 
closed  on  account  of  the  supply  having  given  out;  therefore  under 
the  conditions  of  a  decreased  foreign  and  increased  domestic  supply 
and  yield  no  harm  can  possibly  be  done  in  making  a  change  in  our 
tarin. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee,  realizing  that  "  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,"  and  that  sponges,  the  great  cleaning  medium, 
produced  so  bountifully  by  nature,  will  be  placed  absolutely  free  of 
duty  on  the  new  revised  list  your  honorable  committee  is  now  giving 
careful  attention  to. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Stanley  Adderley. 


WHITING. 

STICKNEY,  TIBBELL  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FILE  SITPPLEHENTAL 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  CHALK,  WHTUNG,  AND  PABIS  WHITE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  10,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  add  to  our  commimication  of  the  4th 
regarding  chalk,  whiting,  and  paris  white,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  engaged  in  manufacturing  those  products  of  chalk  exceeds  the 
total  demands  of  this  country ;  hence  the  competition  for  business  is 
keen  and  prices  are  kept  at  such  close  margin  of  profit  that  manu- 
facturers' sales  are  closely  confined  to  the  locality  where  the  freight 
rate  is  most  favorable;  in  fact,  the  freight  rates  actually  determine 
the  market  that  will  secure  to  any  extent  the  whiting  business. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Stickney,  Tirrell  &  Co. 
PerT. 


SCHEDULE  B -EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


I 


BAUXITE. 

SITPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  FILED  BY  THE  BEPUBLIC  MIHIN6  Alli 
MANUFACTTntlNG  COHPANT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phiuuoelphia,  Pa.,  Decemher  11^  19CiS. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washiriffton^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Although  December  4  was,  properly  speaking,  tk 
last  day  for  presenting  oriefs,  yet  we  noticed  that  special  matters  of 
importance  could  be  subsequently  submitted.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  the  following  report  may  he  accepted  as  an  addendum  to  our 
brief  duly  mailed  on  December  3,  and  we  pray  that  the  statements 
contained,  herein  may  have  due  consideration. 

On  November  23  the  writer  appeared  before  your  committee  and 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  a  raw  material.  We  felt  that  the 
general  tendency  was  to  decrease,  not  increase,  tariffs,  and  we  felt 
that  the  general  tendency  was  to  remove  the  duty  from  most  rav 
materials.  We  felt,  however,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  everv  nile. 
and  that  in  the  specific 'case  of  bauxite  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
dustry in  this  country  was  involved,  and  that  these  general  tendenci^ 
might  justly  be  changed.  To  substantiate  our  verbal  request,  ^e 
mailed  to  your  committee  on  December  3  a  brief  bearing  on  thi; 
subject. 

Under  date  of  December  2  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
of  the  United  States  submitted  to  your  committee  a  request  to  p^^<^ 
all  bauxite  on  the  "  free  list."  In  their  arguments  for  the  removal  of 
duty  on  bauxite  they  make  some  very  bold  statements,  which  ^^ 
honestly  believe  to  ble  misleading.  As  shippers  of  practically  on^ 
third  of  all  the  bauxite  which  has  been  mined  in  this  country,  ^« 
feel  that  our  arguments  should  have  some  weight,  and  we  b%,  i^ 
this  connection,  to  submit  that  of  the  40  chemical  concerns  who,  ^ 
an  association,  have  asked  for  the  removal  of  duty  on  bauxite  omf 
7,  to  our  knowledge,  are  directly  interested  in  bauxite.  The 
remaining  33  may  he  interested  more  or  less  in  the  products  or 
bauxite,  but  these  products  are  all  specific  articles,  duly  dealt  with- 
Of  the  seven  who  use  bauxite,  we  believe  that  one  concern  has  not 
bought  any  American  bauxite  within  the  last  two  years.  Four  oi 
the  seven  we  believe  have  received  "  white  "  bauxite  from  France 
during  1908.  .11 

The  association  divides  bauxite  into  two  classes,  which  they  ^ 
"  red  "  (high  iron — used  for  aluminum)  and  "  white  "  (low  iron--- 
used  for  alum).  They  speak  of  American  bauxite  as  "white"  ana 
French  bauxite  as  "  red,"  and  deduce  therefi'om  that  imports  ot 
"  red  "  do  not  conflict  with  the  American  "  white." 
4714 
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'We  submit  that  not  only  is  there  "  white  "  bauxite  in  France,  but 
that  said  "white"  is  now  coming  into  this  country,  replacing,  ton 
for  ton,  the  "white"  ores  existing  here.  It  is  to  impede  these 
"  ^white  "  imports  and  to  gain  back  this  ground  we  have  already  lost 
that  has  first  caused  us  to  ask  for  more  protection. 

We  further  submit  that  instead  of  American  bauxite  being  "  white,** 
we  believe  that  we  hold  4  tons  of  so-called  "  red  "  bauxite  to  eveiy 
ton  of  "  white."  French  "  red  "  is  laid  down  so  cheap  in  this  country, 
even  with  the  present  duty,  that  for  many  years  we  have  been  unable 
to  handle  our  "  red  "  ores,  and  have  been  compelled  to  confine  our- 
selves almost  wholly  to  the  "white."  Our  second  and  final  cause  for 
asking  for  more  protection  is  to  enable  us  to  make  use  of  our  "  red  " 
ores,  which  exrist  m  great  quantity,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  as  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  as  all  the  American  ore 
which  has  already  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  alimiinum. 

The  association  claims  that  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1906  78,331  tons  of  bauxite,  and  in  1907  97,776  tons,  an  in- 
crease of,  say,  20  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  that  the  United  States 
was  increasing  this  20  per  cent,  the  French  imports  were  increasing 
some  50  per  cent.  We  base  these  import  figures  for  1907  not  at  the 
16,372.80  tons  mentioned  by  the  association,  but  at  26,066  tons  as 
given  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Report  on  the  Pro- 
duction of  Bauxite  and  Aluminum  in  1907,  written  by  W.  C.  Phalen, 
and  also  b)^  the  consular  report  which  we  have  already  referred  to 
in  our  previous  brief. 

The  association  states  that  the  American  mines  do  not  need  pro- 
tection. With  our  profits  less  than  the  present  duty ;  with  our  "  red  " 
ores  unmarketable  oecause  French  "  red  "  ores  control  the  American 
needs ;  with  our  "  white  "  ores  being  replaced  by  French  "  white  *' 
ores  with  alarming  rapidity,  how  can  they  state  that  the  American 
mines  do  not  need  protection  ? 

The  association  turther  deduce,  inasmuch  as  the  water  rate  from 
abroad  is  approximately  $2.25  and  our  own  freight  rates  to  eastern 
and  northern  manufacturers  run  as  high  as  $5  a  ton,  that  the  entire 
American  product  is  consumed  in  the  general  locality  of  the  mines. 
All  of  the  bauxite  which  we  have  ever  shipped  has  gone  to  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  manufacturers,  and  if  there  are  any  manufacturers, 
or  ever  have  been  any,  or  if  there  are  any  uses  for  bauxite  in  the 

general  locality  of  the  mines,  we  do  not  know  of  them.  American 
auxite  certainly  is  used  in  these  northern  and  eastern  districts,  and 
the  low  water  rate  from  France  works  directly  against  the  American 
mines. 

We  wish  to  say  again  that  far  more  people  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  mininff  bauxite  than  those  few  of  us  who  are  left,  who  have  been 
successfm  in  a  small  way  up  to  this  time.  We  wish  to  say  again 
that  our  "  red  ^'  ores  are  almost  wholly  unmarketable,  even  with  $1 
duty  prevailing.  We  also  wish  to  sav  again  that  our  "  white  "  ores 
are  losing  ground,  even  with  the  $1  duty  prevailing. 

Our  arguments  are  not  based  on  theory.  We  have  offered  our 
"red"  ores  unsuccessfully.  Only  within  the  past  few  months  we 
have  offered  "  red  "  bauxite  to  two  members  of  the  association  for 
red  purposes.  Both  reported  the  material  as  satisfactory  in  qualitv, 
but  they  both  turned  down  the  offer  because  the  French  price  could 
not  be  met  by  us.    This  "  red  "  ore  lies  in  our  yard  to-aay  unsold^ 
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with  no  prospects  of  a  market  It  was  taken  out  and  piled  sepantelj 
in  the  course  of  our  regular  mining.  We  have  clung  to  our  hmim. 
made  land  and  machinery  investments,  in  the  hope  that  when  tbe 
aluminum  field  opened  our  enormous  ore  reserves  could  be  m<i> 
marketable  and  that  the  protective  policy  of  our  Government  vcji: 
aid  the  industry.  American  bauxite  will  not  stand  the  slightest  sbo- 
in  the  aluminum  business  if  the  tariff  is  not  raised ;  if  uie  tahf  b 
reduced  it  will  simplv  cut  the  Government  out  of  receiving  so  muc: 
revenue  which  it  ouglit  to  have  and  which  the  manufactunng  chem- 
ists, we  believe,  can  well  afford  to  pay ;  for,  even  with  $1  per  ton  duty 
they  can  buy  French  ore  cheaper  than  American  bauxite,  as  i& 
increasing  percentage  of  imports  plainly  shows. 

We  beg  U)  state  that  alum  and  all  the  products  of  "  white  "  bauxiv 
can  be  made  from  "  red  "  bauxite.  If  the  duty  is  removed,  we  fcii 
that  "  red  "  bauxite  can  be  laid  down  in  this  country  so  cheaply  thji 
it  can  economically  be  purified  of  its  iron  and  used  to  take  the  pla^^ 
of  "  white  "  bauxite. 

The  members  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  tb? 
United  States  are  all  manufacturers.  Naturally  they  want  u>  biiv 
their  bauxite  for  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  They  are  simply  arguin; 
for  their  own  selfish  interests,  and  while  it  may  be  said  that  we  al^- 
are  appearing  in  our  own  selfish  interest,  we  do  not  ask  the  pre*; 
tective  duty  without  reason.  If  our  mines  were  on  the  coast,  we  woul: 
ask  for  nothing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  labor  is  so  lo^. 
we  would  depend  upon  our  ingenuity  and  energy  to  meet  the  labor 
conditions.  But  the  location  of  our  mines  in  a  section  of  the  countrr 
needing  development,  and  in  which  manufacturing  should  be  encour- 
aged, prevents  this.  If  this  trade  is  cut  off,  not  only  will  the  bauritf 
companies,  the  mine  laborers,  and  the  railroads  be  deprived  of  a  bu?:- 
ness,  but  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  establish  chemical  works  m 
aluminum  plants  near  the  source  of  the  raw  material,  as  manufactur 
ing  centers  are  not  near  these  mines  and  the  other  advantages  o. 
establishing  factories  near  eastern  centers  will  decide  the  matter  u 
French  bauxite  is  free,  so  that  the  raw  mat^erial  question  doe?  doi 
enter  into  it. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  show  the  good  faith  of  the  atti 
tude  of  the  officers  of  this  company  and  that  they  are  not  making  tli|> 
request  for  $2  per  ton  duty  for  the  sake  of  large  gain,  and  to  ?et  font 
to  the  committee  their  attitude  in  other  industries  with  which  thev 
are  connected.  They  are  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  o* 
grinding  wheels,  which  are  a  product  for  which  bauxite  is  furnisbw. 
and  they  have  submitted  a  brief  to  this  committee  asking  that  tk 
present  duty  on  wheels  and  emery  grains  should  be  reduced  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  minimum  tariff  25  per  cent  from  the  present  rate.  We  «^ 
ready  to  allow  the  tariff  to  be  lowered  to  the  lowest  possible  pomt. 
which  is  now  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  believe  in  tariff  reductions  where  the  industries  are  establishcii 
but  we  are  all  believers  in  the  protective  policy  of  this  Government. 
and  here  is  a  new  industry,  so  far  as  the  use  of  bauxite  for  alumin"^' 
is  concerned,  and  it  can  not  succeed  without  protection.  Two  dollar 
per  ton  will  be  about  40  per  cent  of  its  selling  price,  on  a  basis  of « 
selling  price  of  $5  per  ton.  We  believe  French  bauxite  will  still  con 
tinue  to  be  imported  with  this  duty.    This  duty  would  not  be  higWj 
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protective,  but  would  furnish  a  good  revenue  to  the  Government  and 
"would  give  some  encouragement  to  the  American  producer  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  compete  at  some  distance  from  tne  Atlantic  coast, 
"where  the  freight  rates  will  not  make  such  an  enormous  difference. 

With  no  apparent  regard  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  American 
bauxite  industry,  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  asks  for 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  bauxite.  If  the  duty  is  removed,  are  they 
willing  to  have  the  duty  removed  on  the  products  of  bauxite? 

We  ask  again  for  a  $2  per  ton  duty  on  bauxite- 

WlNTHROP   C.   NeILSON, 

President. 


FLUOR  SPAR. 

Marion,  III.,  November  30, 1908, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  southern  Illinois,  I  write  you  concerning  a  tariff  on  crude 
fluor  spar.  Foreign  spar  is  being  shipped  here' as  ballast,  then  sold 
for  $6  to  $6.50,  long  ton,  to  the  steel  and  iron  foundries  exempt  of 
duty,  and  is  injuring  the  domestic  production  and  trade  seriously. 
This  is  entirely  unfair  to  the  producers  of  fluor  spar  in  this  country, 
and  can  onhr  be  rectified  by  the  imposing  of  a  good  stiff  duty  on 
foreign  stun.  Any  information  we  can  supply  will  be  gratefully 
given. 

Yours,  truly,  Marion  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company, 

H.  D.  NoRRis,  Secretary-Treasurer, 


GYPSUM. 

HON.  A.  B.  CAFBON,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  GEN.  CHABLES  B. 
BBAYTON  BELATIVE  TO  OYPSTTM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decerhher  10,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Referring  to  our  conversation  regarding 
crude  gypsum,  I  beg  to  inclose  a  letter  from  Gen.  Charles  R.  Brayton, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  advocating  that  the  duty  on  Nova  Scotia  raw 
gypsum  rock  be  removed  for  reasons  stated  by  him.  I  would  thank 
you  to  cause  this  letter  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee's  record, 
and  be  given  due  consideration. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  B.  Capron. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  3, 1908. 
Hon.  Adin  B.  Capron,  M.  C. 

Second  Congressional  District,  Stillwater,  R.  /. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  As  a  consumer  of  gypsum-rock  products  I  wish  to 
respectfully  ask  that  you  use  all  your  influence  to  have  the  duty  on 
Nova  Scotia  raw  gypsum  rock  removed. 
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Mrs.  Brayton  and  myself  own  half  of  a  land  company  owniii<: 
and  controlling  a  large  number  of  tenements  and  other  buildings 
about  which  there  is  almost  constant  need  for  a  high-grade  plaster. 
As  I  understand,  the  grade  of  plaster  which  we  find  is  best  suited  fo 
our  use  can  only  be  made  from  the  gypsum  rock  from  Nova  Scotk 
upon  which  there  is  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton.  I  know  that  the  quality 
or  plaster  made  from  the  domestic  gypsum  is  not  sufficiently  higt 
grade  to  compete  with  the  plaster  made  from  the  imported,  and  there 
fore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  on  the  imported  gypsum  does  not 
protect  the  American  manufacturer  in  any  way  and  is  thereby  a  bur 
den  on  the  consumer.  I  am  advised  by  my  dealers  that  if  the  duu 
is  taken  off  the  imported  gypsum  I  .and  all  other  consumers  wii. 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  col 
vinced  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  consumers  if  the  dnty 
is  removed  and  that  they  will  thereby  recommend  the  removal  of  tit 
tariff  on  Nova  Scotia  raw  gypsum  rock. 

Chas.  R.  Bratton. 


Communications  similar  in  purport  to  the  above,  opposing  an  in 
crease  of  duty  on  gypsum,  were  received  from  the  following:  Saxton 
&  Strong,  Bristol,  'Conn. ;  the  Yonkers  Builders'  Supply  Companj. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  L.  W.  Denenpeck,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SPIRIT    LEVELS. 

HON.  OEOBGE  N.  SOTTTHWICK,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THEO,  W 
VAN  HOESEN  RELATIVE  TO  SPIRIT  LEVELS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 190S. 
Hon.  George  N.  Sottthwick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  : 

«  »♦»»** 

I  established  my  business  here  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  inap"| 
facture  of  spirit  levels  for  scientific  instruments  and  mechanica^ 
tools.  I  grind  the  levels  with  my  patented  machinery,  consequently 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  most  anyone,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
as  in  Germany  the  levels  are  ground  and  fused  in  the  burner  by  gin- 
getting  a  couple  of  dollars  a  week,  and  with  the  conditions  in  thi* 
country  against  cheap  labor,  having  to  pay  a  large  amount  for  labor 
and  material  here,  it  makes  the  profit  very  close.  The  duty  on  gla^' 
tubes,  also  spirit  levels  manufactured  in  Germany,  are  both  the  same 
46  per  cent.  With  this  difference  in  buying  the  tube  with  the  samj 
price  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  spirit  levels  I  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  compete.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  and  ask  to'^ 
to  use  your  influence  in  retaining  the  present  duty,  and  if  possible 
to  make  the  duty  a  little  higher  on  the  manufactured  spirit  level 

I  trust  you  will  take  this  matter  up  in  my  behalf,  so  that  I  ^J 
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be  able  to  keep  my  men  working  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  pi-ofit 
for  myself. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  attention  and  kindness  in  the 
matter,  I  remain, 

Respectfully,  Thbo.  W.  Van  Hoesen. 


WINDOW   GLASS. 

NATIONAL  WINDOW  GLASS  WOBKEBS  SUBMIT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  PBESENT  DUTY  ON  COMMON 
WINDOW  GLASS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  S,  1908, 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth, 

Washington^  I),  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  submit  a 
supplemental  brief  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
herewith  offer  the  following  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of 
my  claim  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  conmion  window  glass 
sliould  be  maintained,  and  that  an  advance  on  the  first  two  brackets 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  protection  to  American  window-glass 
workers. 

To  show  the  workings  of  the  tariff  upon  window  glass  and  its 
effect  upon  the  window-glass  workers,  I  make  the  following  state- 
ment: When  the  Wilson  tariff  act  went  into  effect  in  lS/.):'>,  the 
window-glass  workers  inunodiately  sustained  a  reduction  of  40 
per  cent  in  wages,  which  remained  in  about  that  condition  until  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  in  1807,  at  which  time  the  workers 
received  an  advance  of  .^0  per  cent.  Business  remained  good;  work 
was  plenty  until  the  year  of  190?>,  when  the  wages  were  decreased, 
owing  to  the  advent  of  window-glass  blowing  machines  and  the  con- 
sequent scare  among  the  American  hand  manufacturers  and  the 
American  jobber,  the  workers  themselves  becoming  badly  demoral- 
ized and  unable  to  properly  protect  their  own  interests. 

In  1904  the  workers  reorganized  and  secured  a  slight  advance  in 
wages.  In  1905  an  additional  advance  of  10  per  cent  was  secured. 
In  1906  another  advance  of  8  per  cent  was  secured.  In  1907,  owing 
to  the  near  state  of  perfection  reached  by  the  blowing  machines,  the 
hand  workers  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  to  enable  their 
employers  to  compete  in  the  American  market  with  machine-made 
glass,  the  wages  of  the  workers  being  determined  monthlv  upon  the 
average  selling  price  of  glass  for  the  current  month.  Unfortunately, 
business  depression,  together  with  the  financial  stringency  that  fol- 
lowed, both  hand  and  machine  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  product  at  a  very  low,  almost  a  ruinous,  figure.  Under  the  slid- 
ing scale  above  mentioned  the  wages  of  the  workers  were  correspond- 
ingly reduced  and  remained  so  practically  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  year  1908  (our  annual  wage  scale  being  formulated  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  or  September)  the  workers  were  again 
compelled,  owing  to  the  continued  business  depression,  to  readopt  a 
sliding  scale,  which  is  still  in  effect. 
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The  above  will  show  you  that  the  tariff  has  been  a  ^eat  benefit  tu 
the  window-glass  workers,  and  without  which  the  entire  industry 
would,  no  doubt,  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  product. 

The  importers  in  recommending  a  decrease  in  the  tariff  are  lookins 
solely  to  their  own  interests,  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  an4 
are  not  considering  or  caring  anything  about  the  interests  of  others. 
The  decrease  in  rates  recommended  by  Mr.  Groertner,  representing  tht 
importers,  if  granted,  will  be  such  a  calamity  that  would  put  a  prea: 
many  factories  permanently  out  of  business  and  would  ultimately  t* 
the  ruin  of  the  industry. 

I  am  making  this  plea  in  the  interests  of  American  industry  and 
American  labor,  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Schedule  B. 
glass  and  glassware,  No.  101,  be  changed  as  follows : 

Centa  per  p^ar.d 
Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  not  exceeding  10 

10  by  15  inches  square 1; 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square -* 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches  square *-" 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  square - 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  30  by  40  Inches  square ^i 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60  inches  square Ih 

All    above .„ ^^ ^l 

Provided,  That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass  irr 
ported  in  boxes  shall  contain  50  square  feet,  as  nearly  all  sizes  permit,  and  tl* 
duty  shall  be  computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass. 

The  above  recommendation  is  made  after  a  searcliing  investijpitioii. 
and  upon  the  advice  of  both  manufacturers  and  workers,  rcr  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country  for  an  additional  half 
million  boxes  of  wmdow  glass,  annually,  of  poor  sizes  and  qualities, 
that  is  now  being  made  abroad  and  dumped  upon  the  American 
market,  and  which  could  and  should  be  made  by  American  workmeiL 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

[l.  8.]  A.  L.  Faxtlkner,  President 


SCHEDULE  C-METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

ALUMINUM. 

THE  H.  H.  FEANEUN  HANUFACTTTRINO  COHPANT,  STBACTTSE, 
N.  Y.,  THINKS  ALTTMINTrM  DITTY  SHOULS  BE  BEHOVED. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Corwmittee^ 

House  of  liepresentativesj  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  As  lar^e  users  of  aluminum  we  are  interested  in  the 
tariff  upon  this  article. 

Our  experience  in  purchasing  aluminum  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  production  and  sale  of  this  article  in  this  country  is  largely  a 
monopoly,  while  the  methods  of  production  allow  the  article  to  be 
produced  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  in  any  other;  in  fact,  so 
cheaply  that  to  some  extent  aluminum  is  exported  to  some  European 
countries. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  of  8 
cents  per  pound  upon  aluminum  is  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  that 
sboula  be  removed. 

The  aluminum  used  by  us  is  mainly  purchased  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  which  has  its  office  at  New  Kensington,  Pa., 
with  factories  and  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  ask  that  your  committee  fully  investigate  the  matter  of  tariff 
upon  aluminum  and  place  upon  it  such  a  duty  as  will  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  consumers  of  that  article  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Frankun  Mfg.  Co., 
H.  H.  Franklin,  President. 


BRASS  AND  GLASS  BASES. 

HOV.  A.  B.  CAFBON,  H.  C,  SIJBHITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  PBOVIDENCE 
(B.  I.)  GAS  BTTRHEB  COMPANY. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  lOy  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  inclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Manches- 
ter, treasurer  of  the  Providence  Gas  Burner  Company,  43  Hospital 
street.  Providence^  R.  I.,  stating  certain  facts  constituting  a  protest 
against  a  change  m  the  tariff  affecting  the  products  of  his  industry, 
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which  I  think  is  worthy  of  being  incorporated  in  the  hearings  of  tk 
committee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  B.  Capron*. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  December  9,  7/^^^. 
Hon  Adin  B.  C apron. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  taril 
will  you  kindly  permit  the  writer  to  place  before  you  certain  fact- 
that  we  believe  entitles  our  company  to  protest  against  any  change 
in  conditions  that  at  present  obtain? 

Our  company  and  factory,  located  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  tase" 
on  a  valuation  of  $139,740.  We  employ  from  125  to  250  males  ani 
females.  We  manufacture,  exclusively,  bases  for  incandescent  ek 
trie  lamps. 

Our  principal  competitor  is  a  corporation  doing  business  under  the 
name  of  "The  Vitrite  Works,"  located  at  Middelburg,  Hollani 
Europe.  The  above  company  offer  their  product  at  such  ridic: 
lously  low  prices  that  the  writer  felt  compelled  to  learn,  if  po-mIm^ 
under  what  conditions  such  low  prices  could  be  made,  and  to  that  eri 
personally  visited  the  above  company  in  Holland  in  July,  1907,  nr.^ 
met  the  manager  of  the  company  and  compared  costs  of  producii'L 
with  the  following  results : 

Material  costs  approximately  the  same  in  Holland  as  in  the  Urlit•^ 
States.  This  was  verified  at  Berlin,  Germany,  where  cost  was  ar- 
proximately  the  same. 

P^niployees:  270  men,  GO  boys,  no  females. 

Wages:  Highest  wages  paid  to  anyone  in  the  factory,  about  ^■ 
per  week.  United  States  money,  compared  with  ours  at  $24  ger  wf  . 
Employees  in  one  department  comi^aring  with  ours  receive  <0  P^J^-^ 
cents  i^?r  day — equal  to  about  29  cents  per  day — ^while  our  lo\N»^-t 
wages  for  the  same  work  approximates  $1.50  per  day. 

Hours:  They  work  ten  hours  per  day;  ours  the  same. 

Factory:  They  occupy  40.000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  ab'^'i 
2  acres  of  ground  which  they  lease  from  the  town  authorities  o: 
Middelburg  at  $350  in  United  States  money  per  year,  which  a^^am 
appears  to  be  a  ridiculously  small  amount. 

When  the  above?  is  considered  seriously  it  must  occur  to  anyone  that 
with  the  duties  now  assessed  removed  it  would  simply  indicate  th- 
impossibility  of  our  competing  unless  wages  were  reduced,  and  ^vel* 
lieve  you  are  familiar  with  labor  conditions  in  this  country  and  ar^^ 
satisfied  that  labor  will  not  submit  to  a  reduction  in  wages  that  wi'. 
compare  with  that  paid  abroad,  and  consequently  to  reduce  th;; 
duties  on  the  goods  manufactured  by  us  will  simply  spell  ''chao- 
for  us. 

We  would  most  respectfully  request  you  to  use  every  effort  t^ 
maintain  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  (brass  an-i 
glass  combined),  and  assure  you  we  will  appreciate  whatever  y^'^ 
will  do  to  aid  us  to  have  the  present  duty  maintained. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

PnovroENCE  Gas  Burner  Co.« 
F.  H.  Manchesteb,  Treasurer. 
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COTTON  TIES  AND  JUTE  BAGGING. 

THE  NATIONAL  COTTON  ASSOCIATION,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  UEGES 
BEFEAL  OF  FBESENT  DUTIES  ON  THESE  AETICLES. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  8^  1908. 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  As  an  official  representative  of  the  cotton-growing 
interests  of  the  South  I  desire  to  file  with  your  committee  an  urgent 
appeal  for  a  speedy  repeal  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  present 
duty  on  imported  iron  cotton  ties  and  imported  jute  bagging  used 
as  a  covering  for  cotton.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  these  two  articles  do  not  now  require  the  present  protec- 
tive tariff  levied  as  an  import  duty  on  these  commodities.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  purcliase  of  bagging  and  ties  by  the  cotton 
growers  of  the  South  is  a  distinct  and  definite  loss  to  them,  as  their 
customers,  the  spinners,  botli  in  this  country  and  Europe,  only  pay 
for  tlie  actual  weight  of  the  lint  cotton,  tare  being  always  deducted 
in  the  price  of  the  original  purchase  from  the  growers.  This  being 
true,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  s-?e  that  this 
very  large  class  of  its  citizens  should  be  protected  against  tlie  unnec- 
essary expenditures  of  their  earnings  for  articles  which  are  protected 
from  outside  competition  by  high  and  useless  import  duties. 

The  large  .American  corporations  which  are  at  present  engaged  in 
th(»  numuiacture  of  these  articles  no  longer  need  or  require  a  pro- 
tective tariff  except  for  the  purpose  of  annually  increasing  the  net 
earnings  or  dividends  on  the  capital  invested  in  their  plants  and  to 
prohibit  competition.  The  very  high  dutv  of  '22  cents  per  bundle 
on  cotton  ties  has  practically  prohibited  their  importation.  Under 
the  present  duty  on  jute  bagging  only  about  15  per  cent  of  jute  bag- 
ging is  imported  annually,  notwithstanding  that  raw  jute  is  entirely 
grown  abroad,  and,  furthermore,  the  western  farmers  get  their  bind- 
ing twine  duty  five.  The  only  real  service  of  the  present  tariff  on 
cotton  ties  and  jute  bagsring  is  to  enable  a  few  large  corporations  in 
this  country  to  stifle  competition  and  force  the  growers  of  American 
cotton  to  pay  abnormally  and  unnecessarily  high  prices  to  secure 
these  articles. 

I  beg  to  call  your  special  attention  to  this  matter  and  hope  to  se- 
cure your  favorable  consideration  of  the  ap})eal  hereby  entered. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

IIarvie  Jordan, 
President  XffflofUil  Cotton  As.wriation. 


EXCJIXK  CYLINDER  CASTINGS. 

Hartford,  C<)NN.,  Dcvemher  9, 1908, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinyton^  I),  (\ 
Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement.  As  the 
time  is  so  short  we  are  obliged  to  make  this  statement  without 
absolute  facts.  From  our  understanding  of  the  present  tariff  on  the 
class  of  goods  in  question,  namely,  gasoline  engine  cylinder  castings, 
we  understand  these  goods  are  admitted  on  a  rough-casting  schedule, 
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which  we  believe  to  be  unjust,  as  the  common  castings  represent  about 
one-third  labor  and  two-thirds  material :  and  in  the  case  of  cylinder 
castings  the  labor  represented  is  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  m 
of  the  casting.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  tht 
classification  under  which  these  goods  are  admitted  should  >. 
changed.    We  believe  that  the  present  tariff  on  the  ordinary  foundir 

Eroduct  is  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  industry,  but  we  can  not 
elieve  that  the  same  schedule  should  apply  to  a  product  which  i?  s*. 
vastly  different  in  its  make-up.  The  labor  employed  in  producinr 
this  class  of  goods  must  be  of  the  highest  possible  standard,  and  tlr 
difference  in  the  price  ^)aid  these  workmen  is  so  great  that  we  mi^: 
produce  at  least  oouble  the  amount  of  work  in  order  to  sell  our  gooii 
at  the  same  mar^n  of  profit.  Any  further  information  you  niiy 
desire  on  this  subject  will  be  cheerfully  furnished.  We  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Capftol  Foundry  Co.. 
F.  W.  Stickle,  PreMent 

PIG   IRON  AND   CAST  SCRAP. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Deceinher  8^  19fJS. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Being  large  consumers  of  pig  iron  and  cast  scrap,  t:* 
the  extent  of  16,000  to  18,000  tons  per  year,  we  wish  to  enter  s 
plea  for  the  duty  to  be  taken  off  both  pig  iron  and  cast  scrap,  for 
the  reason  we  think  that  this  would  have  a  tendency  to  steady  the 
market  and  not  fluctuate  as  it  has  in  the  past  For  instance,  durin? 
June  and  July,  1905,  the  price  was  between  $14  and  $15  per  ton: 
June  and  July,  1906,  $17  and  $18  per  ton;  Jime  and  July,  1907, fi^? 
to  $25  per  ton.    These  prices  were  f .  o.  b.  New  York. 

In  the  last-mentionea  period  there  was  no  reason  for  an  advance 
of  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  on  this  commodity,  as  labor  anJ 
material  had  not  advancea  to  this  extent,  and  we  think  if  pig  ^'^^^ 
and  cast  scrap  were  duty  free  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  ron- 
simiers,  as  the  pig-iron  interests  at  the  present  time  are  controlled 
to  a  great  extent. 

We  trust  you  will  do  everything  within  your  power  to  see  that  the 
duty  is  reduced  or  entirely  abolished. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  attention  shown  this  subject.  ^^ 
remain. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Abekdroth  Bkotheks, 

J.  F.  Mills. 


MICA. 


HON.  H.  S.  BOTTTELL,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OP  GEOBGE  D.  KKE^ 
NEWDALE,  N.  C,  EELATIVE  TO  MICA. 

Newdale,  N.  C,  December  S,  190S* 
Hon.  H.  S.  Boutell, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  regard  to  ^e 
duty  on  mica.    It  is  not  as  high  as  in  my  juagment  it  should  w- 
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There  was  $1,000,000  produced  in  this  country  in  1907,  and  $2,000,000 
imported.    The  duty  is  too  low  and  is  also  evaded.    I  am  a  Chicago 
man  engaged  here  m  mica  mining,  and  we  have  to  pay  almost  ten 
times  as  much  for  laborers  here  as  they  do  in  India,  from  which  coun- 
try lar^e  quantities  of  mica  are  imported.    I  have  received  letters  from 
the  solicitor  of  the  customs  department  at  New  York  asking  if  I 
would  appear  before  the  board  of  appraisers  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  cut  and  uncut  mica,  and  in  his  letters  he  said  there  was 
no  provision  for  expenses,  and  I  would  have  to  bear  my  own.    I  have 
agreed  to  go  on  to  New  York  or  Boston  at  any  time  upon  ten  days' 
notice.     Now  that  the  popular  demand  is  for  tariff  revision  and  the 
duty  will  have  to  be  reduced  on  some  articles,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  nothing  more  than  just  to  raise  it  on  mica,  as  it  mugt  be  raised  on 
some  articles  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government. 
If  this  should  appeal  favorably  to  you  and  you  desire  any  informa- 
tion which  it  is  m  my  power  to  give,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me,  and 
I  will  cheerfully  comply.    Don't  you  think  we  done  well  in  electing 
three  Republicans  to  Congress  ana  cutting  down  the  Democratic  ma- 
joritj'  in  this  rock-bound  old  State? 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  D.  Miles. 


PLATINUM. 

New  York,  December  10^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdskington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  copies  of  several  petitions  to 
your  honorable  body  pertaining  to  the  question  of  the  duty  on  plati- 
num partially  manuractured,  petitioning  you,  in  revision  of  tariff 
schedule,  to  place  a  duty  on  all  platinum  products  coming  into  this 
country,  except  on  ingots  of  the  metal  approximately  five-sixteenth 
inch  thick  by  2  to  4  inches  wide  and  weighing  about  100  Trov  ounces. 

Now,  in  justice  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the 
greater  number  of  manufacturers,  we  must  enter  a  most  vigorous  pro- 
test against  your  giving  favprable  consideration  to  the  petition  in 
question. 

One  of  the  largest  uses  for  j)latinum  in  this  country  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth,  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Were  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent,  as  is  asked  for,  be  imposed  upon  the  platinum 
imported  in  shape  of  wire  or  in  any  form,  except  as  the  petition 
above  indicated  specifies,  it  would  simply  make  it  impossible  for 
American  manufacturers  of  porcelain  teeth  to  compete  with  the 
European  field,  and  very  large  loss  of  trade  would  result  and  many 
more  employees  in  the  United  States  would  suffer  loss  than  are  en- 
gaged, or  likely  to  be  engaged,  in  all  the  platinum-manufacturing 
establishments  that  might  te  established*  here,  as  the  petitioner  for 
increase  of  duty  elaborates  upon. 

The  Dentists'  Supply  Companf, 
By  J.  F.  Frantz,  President 
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SAWS  AND  SAW  PLATES. 

HENEY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  TTEGE  RETENTIOS 
OF  PBESENT  CLASSIPICATIOlir. 

Philadelphia,  December  -5,  VK^s, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C\ 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  with  your  committee  our  eanusi 
request  that  no  changes  will  be  made  in  Schedule  C,  metals  and  manu- 
factures, particularly  with  reference  to  paragraph  128,  steel  band- 
for  band  saws;  paragraph  135,  saw  plates;  paragraph  141.  circular 
saw  plates;  and  paragraph  168,  saws. 

The  tariff  with  reference  to  these  particular  items  has  en*^bl?'I 
us  to  build  up  a  large  and  important  business  in  this  countrv,  k 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  employment  to  about  4.000  perM>iK 
Our  work  people  are  making  good  wages,  living  contentedly  and 
peaceably,  and,  as  evidence  of  this,  we  have  been  free  from  the  \y 
turbing  influence  and  effect  of  strikes.  The  tariff  protection  whi«li 
is  furnished  by  the  paragraphs  above  referred  to  is  particularly  Inme- 
ficial  to  the  working  people,  j)rotecting  them  and  enabling  us  to  pay 
them  the  wages  which  they  receive. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  request  has  been  made  or  any  movement 
will  be  started  to  affect  these  particular  items.    If  so,  we  would  tTave 
the  liberty  of  being  heard  in  defense  and  justification  thereof. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Henry  Disstox  &  Sons  ( Incorporated ). 
AVm.  Miller,  SecrHary, 


WIRE   ROPE. 

New  ()rlf:ans,  Decanhvr  1\  VM^^- 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman   Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Was/iinf/foH,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  large  handlers  of  wire  rope  for  logging  purposes 
in  this  territory,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  thi- 
class  of  wire. 

It  amounts  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  |k)und.  wlii<'f' 
makes  the  duty  on  the  rope  we  have  to  use  57i  per  cent.  We  consider 
this  absolutely  unreasonable,  but  believe  we  only  have  to  brinir  tlH> 
up  with  you  to  have  you  give  it  your  attention. 

The  sizes  of  rope  used  for  logging  purposes  here  are  as  follows 
i  inch,  J  inch,  |  inch,  |  inch,  and  1  inch  diameter.  Rope  is  maJ^' 
generally  with  six  strands,' nineteen  wires  to  the  strand,  w^ith  hemp 
center. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  T.  Patferson  Company  (LiiirrED). 

C.  T.  Patterson. 
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SILVERWARE. 

EIOTTRES  SUBMITTED  SHOWING  GOHPABATIVE  LABOB  COST  IN 
THIS  COXJNTBT  AND  ENGLAND. 

Mekiden,  Conx.,  December  ,9, 1908, 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hu.l  :  Yours  of  December  8  duly  received.  I  for- 
warded you  the  papers  in  question  for  you  to  use  as  you  saw  fit. 
Am  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  be  filed  with  the  committee 
and  printed  with  the  hearings. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter,  and  have 
communicated  with  several  manufacturers  since  I  saw  you,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  workmen  of 
this  country  if  the  duty  on  silverware  is  reduced,  as,  if  there  is  a  re- 
duction, it  is  bound  to  come  out  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and 
not  out  of  the  manufacturers,  as  the  manufaclurors  are  selling  on 
the  closest  margin  of  profit  po^.^ihle  consistent  with  good  busmess 
sense. 

With  kind  regards,  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  interest  in 
this  matter, 

Youi*s,  verv  sincerelv,  S.  L.  Bakbour. 


MERmEN,  Conn.,  Deccmhi  v  ^,  1908, 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

}yays  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hill:  As  requested  by  you,  I  am  sending  you  in- 
closed the  figures  shown  you  when  in  Wa^•hington,  showing  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  in  the  different  departments:  that  is,  the  average 
wage  paid  in  England  as  compared  with  that  paid  in  American  fac- 
tories, and  also  showing  our  extreme  prices. 

'  Am  alsf)  inclosing  memorandum  showing  prices  paid  apprentices. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  in  the  English  factories  they  will 
average  pretty  nearly  one  apprentice  to  a  workman,  whereas  we  do 
not  average  in  an  ordinary  American  factory  more  than  one  appren- 
tice to  every  fifty  workmen.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
hard  in  the  United  States  to  get  boj^s  to  work  at  a  trade,  as  they  are 
not  willing  to  work  for  a  moderate  wage  for  four  years,  knowing 
that  at  the  end  of  such  time  thev  can  make  more  money  than  they 
otherwise  would,  but  they  would  rather  take  up  a  line  of  business 
where  they  can  make  more  money  from  the  beginning. 

The  English  manufacturers  are  increasing  their  trade  in  the  United 
States  very  much.  At  the  present  tinxe  the  worst  competition  we  have 
is  on  trays  and  double-lockmg  vegetable  dishes. 

I  am  inclosing  memorandum  i>iving  you  an  example  of  the  differ- 
ence in  price  on  a  vegetable  dish  that  is  sohl  very  hugely  in  this 
country  by  English  manufacturers.  You  will  see  that  with  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent,  to  which  should  be  added  the  cost  of  freight  and  marine 
insurance,  which  amounts  to  about   5   per  cent,  the   Englishman  i? 
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enabled  to  lay  his  dish  down  in  this  country  slightly  under  the  cost 
to  ourselves.  On  this  particular  item,  and  same  applies  to  numerous 
other  articles,  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  would  very  little  more  than 
protect  us. 

The  writer  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  manufacturer  of  siher- 
plated  ware  in  the  United  States  but  what  would  regret  it  exceed- 
ingly if  the  tariff  was  in  any  way  lowered,  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  know  of  any  that  desire  to  have  it  increased,  and  I  trust  that 
your  honorable  committee  will  allow  same  to  remain  as  it  now  is. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  it  is  bound  to  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  wages,  for  the  reason  that  silverware  is  sold  at  a 
very  close  margin  of  profit  and  is  very  expensive  to  handle,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  clears  10  per  cent  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
doing  very  well. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  I  can  give  you,  you  know 
I  am  yours  to  command. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  when  in  your  city, 
I  beg  to  remain,  with  kindest  regards. 

KXHIBIT   A. 

Comparison  of  iragcs  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  holltno  ware 
between  England  and  Ameriva.  computed  on  a  basis  of  a  working  day  of  ten 
hours. 


Average 
England. 

Average 
.America. 

$2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
a.  2.5 
3.00 
S.SO 

62  30 

Amen» 

Ca.st;ers 

SO.  85 
2.00 
1.68 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
-.35 

12.  Si- 

Btampera 

o-. 

Spinneni 

8  75 

Buffers 

3.V 

Solderers 

•>  p 

FHercera  

i.v 

Ch&aera 

ifli 

Enflrravers 

asf 

Platers 

4.50 

Burnishers 

8.» 

Average,  10  departments 

14.92 
1.49 

29.26  1 
2,92 

34.^' 
S.4T 

Boys 

c.lb 
c.124 

d.fQ' 
«1.00  1 

Girls 

:?!♦ 

1.83  1 
.91 

Average 

aGirlH. 
b  Men. 


« Twelve  to  15  yean*. 
d  Sixteen  t(»  1«  yejirs. 


e  Eighteen  yeai^  and  above. 


API'RENTICB.S. 


.England.  I     Americt- 


First  year .' !  $0.  '28     «0.«7 

Second  year I  .38        ,  SS 

Third  year t  .48  i    1.00 

Fourth  year  }  .68      1.17 

Bonus  for  faithful  service |«75. 00 

Fifth  year I  .68    *2.50 

Sixth  year i  .78  '  6  3.00 

Seventh  year <il.00|fr3.50 


Average  . 


4.18 
.59 


1.81and,r 


"  TermlnateB.     b  Regular  wagog  according  to  ability. 
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Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  hollow  toare 
beticem  England  and  America,  etc. — Continued. 


Skilled 

UMkUled 

Girls 

Boye 

Apprentices 

Qrand  average 


England. 

America. 

$1.76 
.76 
.124 
.15 
.69 

$3.00 

1.76 

1.00 

.88 

1.81 

1.26 

2.60 

ARGUMENT. 


Provided  factories  in  England  were  equipped  with  the  same  facili- 
ties and  machinery,  capital  invested,  and  the  workmen  produced  the 
same  amount  of  work  per  man  per  day  as  in  America,  anv  and  all 
articles  where  the  labor  amounts  to  60  per  cent  or  over  of  the  cost 
could  be  profitably  imported  under  the  present  tariflf.  These  articles 
comprise  about  75  per  cent  of  our  proauction  at  the  present  time. 
Thus  the  tariflf  for  our  protection  should  be  raised  to  70  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  we  do  not  ask  it. 

Example. — Double  interlttcking  vegetable  dish. 


England. 

America. 

KkM silver.  81  pounds* ^-- 

90.94i 
1.61 

$1,221 

Labor 

8.a 

T>ntT.  46  ner  Mint:  fr«*lffht  and  Insnrance  6  n4»r  cftnt                   ^-^.  .-  .,.^  „^^- 

2.461 
1.23 

4.261 

8.64 

8.«8i 

In  favor  of  England     --.  -_.......  ..  ^.    ^-                     - 

.67 

•  England,  27  cents  per  pound;  America,  85  cents  per  pound. 

This  article  sells  for  $6  net,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  cost 
of  selling,  packing,  collecting,  bad  debts,  etc. 


Duty,  7D  per  cent;  freight  and  Insurance,  6  per  cent. 


England. 

America. 

2.45i 

1.84 

4.261 

4.2^' 


4.251 


S.  L.  Barbour, 
Secretary  Executive  Committee  International  Silver  Company. 


SCHEDULE  I -COTTON,  AND  COTTON  MANIFAC- 

TURES. 

CORSETS. 

THE  COESET  MANUFACTITRERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UllITED 
STATES  ASKS  ADEQUATE  PEOTECTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1, 190S. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  j^ubmit  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  CorM»i 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  an  association  hav- 
ing among  its  members  all  the  large  corset  manufactiii-ers  of  the 
countr}^  the  fact  that  corsets  should  be  properly  and  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

There  is  absolutely  no  trust  or  combination  among  corset  manu- 
facturers and  the  freest  competition  prevails. 

There  is  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  invested  in  this  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  production  is  about  $25,000,000  [ter 
year,  and  there  are  about  25,000  people  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  goods. 

The  wages  paid  for  labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  cor^'ts 
or  cors(»t  materials  abroad  are  seldom  more  than  one-third  of  the 
price  of  labor  paid  here  and  never  as  much  as  one-half,  and  as  the 
value  of  the  labor  on  the  corset  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  and 
materials  about  the  same  you  will  readily  understand  that  the  point 
where  protection  begins  at  the  present  time  and  where  it  ends  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  the  corset  manufacturers  feel  that  corsets  should 
be  adequately  protected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  materials  are  ^o 
largely  taxecl,  and  the  labor  paid  in  foreign  countries  being  such  « 
very  small  percentage  of  what  is  paid  to  the  same  class  of  oi>eratives 
in  this  country  the  duty  should  remain  as  now ;  but  if  the  rate  of  duty 
on  imported  materials  entering  into  corsets  should  be  reduced  a  cor- 
responding reduction  could  be  made  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  finished 
article.  There  are  certain  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  fine  corsets  (which  at  the  present  time  come  into  closest  competi- 
tion with  the  foreign  makers),  such  as  yarn-dyed  and  yam-bleached 
cloths,  laces  and  embroideries,  fine  silk  materials,  etc.,  most  of  which 
are  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  and  when  made  in  this  country 
are  made  at  a  price  just  under  the  price  of  unported  materials. 

AVe  therefore  present  the  following  schedule  of  duties  on  material^' 
and  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages,  maintaining  that  no  smaller 
rate  of  duty  on  corsets  would  give  any  protection  to  American  labor 
or  to  American  corset  manufacturers. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  {principal  cox-set  mate- 
rials : 

Cotton  cloth,  35  to  40  per  cent ;  silk  corset  materials,  50  to  60  per 
cent;  wool  cloths,  00  to  100  per  cent;  thread,  40  to  100  per  cent:  corset 
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clasps,  45  per  cent ;  corset  wire,  45  per  cent ;  corset  wire  stays,  45  per 
cent ;  corset  lace,  60  per  cent ;  corset  edgings  and  embroideries  60  per 
cent ;  corset  lacers,  60  to  75  per  cent ;  silk  ribbons,  50  per  cent. 

SKILT.ED  AMERICAN  WORKMEN  IN  CORSET  FACTORIES. 

Skilled  male  cutters  earn  from  $12  to  $21  per  week;  skilled  sewing- 
machine  operators,  from  $7  to  $13.50  per  week;  skilled  hand  operators, 
from  $6  to  $12  per  week;  skilled  examiners,  from  $6  to  $12  per  week; 
skilled  overseers  (female),  from  $9  to  $25  per  week;  skilled  overseers 
(male),  from  $15  to  $40  per  week;  skilled  designers,  from  $25  to  $100 
per  week;  skilled  boners,  fiom  $6  to  $10  per  week;  skilled  corset 
pressers,  from  $12  to  $21  per  week. 

WAGES    PAID    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

England. 

Wages  paid  in  corset  factories  in  Portsmouth,  England,  show :  Cut- 
ters, $3.50  to  $8.50  per  week;  sewing-machine  operators,  $1.50  to  $3.50 
per  week;  hand  operators,  $1  to  $2.50  per  week;  examiners,  $1  to 
$2.50  per  week;  overseers  (female),  $2  to  $6  per  week;  shippers,  pack- 
ers, etc.,  $3  to  $6  per  week. 

Further  English  prices  show :  Cutters,  20  shillings  per  week ;  stitch- 
ers, 8  to  16  shillings  per  week;  boners,  8  shillings  per  week;  pressers, 
12  shillings  per  week ;  trimmers,  7  to  8  shillings  per  we  *k. 

Similar  rates  of  wages  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  the  comj^onent 
parts  of  corsets. 

Germany. 

Four  of  the  largest  corset  manufacturers  in  Germany  report  aver- 
age wages  of  experienced  operators  about  3  marks  50  (84  cents)  per 
day,  or  about  $5  per  week,  and  the  average  throughout  the  factory 
is  about  2  marks  10  (50  cents),  or  about  $3  per  week.  Heads  of 
departments  4  to  6  marks,  or  about  $6  to  $9  per  week. 

The  report  from  Saxony,  w^iere  a  large  number  of  corsets  are 
manufactured,  shows  that  wages  are  a  trifle  lower  than  they  are  in 
the  centers  just  noted. 

Further  information  shows  that  in  Germany  German  corset  indus- 
tries pay  about  62  cents  per  day  for  a  day  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours. 

In  Constatt  experienced  stitching  operators  (female^  earn  from 
8  to  12  marks  per  w^eek,  or  $2  to  $3;  experienced  cutters  (men), 
15  to  20  marks  per  week,  or  $3.75  to  $5;  first-class  designers,  30  to 
40  marks  per  week,  or  $6.50  to  $10. 

Corset  manufacturers  having  their  factories  in  small  towns  and 
who  make  cheap  goods  pay  from  20  to  33  per  cent  less  than  prices 
quoted. 

Belgium. 

Reports  from  Brussels  state  that  operatives  earn  from  2  to  5  francs 
per  day;  country  districts,  from  1^  to  2^  francs;  cutters,  from  5  to  7 
francs. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Lady  Corset  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Artists' 
Model   Corset   Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio;   Auror- 
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Corset  Company,  Aurora,  111.;  George  C.  Batdiellcr 
&  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Bay  State  Corset  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Joseph  Beckel  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
K  Y.;  Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Birdsey, 
Somers  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Brewster  Cor- 
set Company,  Derby,  Conn.;  H  Corset  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Crown  Corset  Company,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  Downer,  Hawes  &  Co.,  Bridgeport 
Conn.;  Empire  Corset  Company,  McGraw,  N.  Y.: 
Ferris  Bros.  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  (Jage- Downs 
Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  H.  &  W.  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  E.  H.  Horwood  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jack- 
son Corset  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Kabo  Cor?et 
Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  Kalamazoo  Corset  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Kops  Bros.,  New  York  City. 
N.  Y.;  Lay  &  Way  Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.; 
Linehan  Corset  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Massa- 
chusetts Corset  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  A.  P. 
McGraw  Corset  Company,  McGraw,  N.  Y.;  I.  New- 
man &  Sons,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Olmstead-Quaboag 
Corset  Company,  We^t  Brookfidd,  Mass.;  R.  &  G. 
Corset  Company,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Royal 
Worcester  Corset  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the 
Sahlin  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  The  Spirella  Com- 
pany, Meadville,  Pa.;  Strouse,  Adler  &  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  I.  Strouse  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Van  Orden  Corset  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Warner 
Bros.  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  E.  J.  Weeks 
Company,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Weingarten  Bros,,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 


JOSEPH  BECEEL  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  TUIDX  THE  PSESEIiT 
DITTY  ON  CORSETS  PROHIBITIVE. 

New  York^  November  26^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reference  to  tariff  on  corsets,  we  are  both  importers 
and  manufacturers  and  are  aware  that  a  committee  representmg  the 
corset  association  will  appear  before  you. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  corset  industry  since  the  passage  of  the 

§  resent  tariff  have  found  sufficient  machinery  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
uce  the  goods  at  a  much  lower  rate,  while  the  laboring  class  has 
benefited  but  little  as  regards  wages,  etc ;  furthermore,  afl  the  large 
houses  have  been  very  successful  and  amassed  quite  a  fortune.  The 
entire  importation  is  a  very  small  amount  compared  with  former 
years  and  is  constantly  growing  less,  due  to  a  prohibitive  tariff.  The 
importation  of  cheaper  goods  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  finer 
goods  the  American  manufacturers  have  made  great  headway.  ^^ 
feel  that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  would  more  than  protect  home  pro- 
ductions. 

Yours,  truly,  Jos.  Beckel  &  Co. 
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COTTON. 

HABVIE  JOEDAIT,  ATLANTA,  QA.,  EEPEESENTING  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COTTON  PEODITCEES,  ASKS  FOE  DTTTY  ON  EAW  COTTON. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  7,  1908. 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  president  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton  Association 
and  the  National  Cotton  Association,  which  two  organizations  em- 
brace a  very  large  element  of  cotton  growers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sea-island  and  long-staple  cotton  in  the  Southern  States, 
I  respectfully  beg  to  file  an  appeal  with  your  committee  for  the 
speedy  enactment  of  an  amendment  to  our  present  tariff  laws  by 
which  an  import  duty  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent  shall  hereafter  be 
imposed  on  the  market  valuation  of  all  foreign  raw  cotton  im- 
ported to  America  which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  or  competitor 
by  American  mills  against  similar  grades  raised  in  this  country.  The 
southern  cotton  growers  of  sea-island  and  long-staple  varieties 
earnestly  desire  the  levy  of  this  import  duty  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  heavy  and  constantly  increasing 
annual  importations  of  Egyptian  raw  cotton  into  this  country  by 
American  manufacturers  is  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  grades  of  cotton  in  this  country.  In  1907  the  im- 
portations of  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton  was  90,000  bales,  which 
was  lOjOOO  bales  in  excess  of  the  total  production  of  sea-island 
cotton  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida  for  the  same  period. 
These  importations  are  constantly  on  the  increase  and  seriously 
affect  the  price  of  not  only  the  sea-island  productions  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  but  between  300,000  and  500,000  bales 
of  long-staple  cottons  annually  produced  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
and  territories  adjacent  thereto. 

It  is  altogether  unfair  to  give  high  protection  to  American  manu- 
facturers against  the  shipment  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  from 
abroad  into  this  country  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  importations 
of  raw  cotton  into  this  country  duty  free.  American  mills  under 
this  process  are  protected  against  competition  from  foreign  mills, 
while  they  are  given  the  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  sea-island 
and  long-staple  cotton  raised  in  this  country  by  the  importation  of 
Egyptian  varieties  of  raw  cotton  duty  free.  Under  this  system  the 
highly  civilized  and  progressive  American  farmer  is  made  to  com- 
pete with  the  practically  enslaved  peasantry  of  Egypt.  We  do  not 
oelieve  that  these  conditions  represent  the  true  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  Either  the  protective  duties  favoring  American 
manufactured  cotton  goods  should  be  wiped  out  entirdy  and  the 
American  mill  owners  placed  on  a  parity  oi  competition  with  Ameri- 
can cotton  OTOwers  or  a  duty  of  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  market 
value  of  afl  grades  of  Egyptian  and  other  foreign-grown  cotton 
should  be  levied  against  the  importations  of  such  cottons  into  this 
countiT.  There  are  many  mills  in  America  to-day  which  are  using 
only  Egyptian  cotton,  which  they  receive  at  their  mills  duty  free, 
while  the  finished  product  of  their  mills  is  protected  by  a  duty  ot 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  against  the  competition  of  similar  products 
manufactured  aoroad. 
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The  southern  cotton  growers  of  these  varieties  are  asking  for  a 
fixed  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  all  grades  of  Egyptian  cotton 
shipped  into  this  country.  Such  a  duty  would  at  once  me^n  an  in- 
creased demand  for  long-staple  varieties  in  this  country  by  American 
mills,  and  would  stimulate  production  of  these  varieties,  especiallv 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  where  competition  with  Egyptian  cot- 
ton under  existing  conditions  is  not  profitable. 

This  is  a  plain  presentation  of  the  case,  and  the  fixing  of  a  duty 
as  requested  would  mean  the  increase  of  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  producers  of  sea-island  and  long-staple  cotton  without 
injury  or  detriment  to  American  manufacturers.  VTe  hope  to  secure 
your  favorable  indorsement  of  the  proposition  herewith  submitted 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Harvie  Jordan, 
President  Sea  Island  Cotton  Association; 

President  National  Cotton  Association. 


C.  I££  MCMILLAN,  NEW  OELEANS,  SITBMITS  STATEMENT  OF 
AVEEAQE  PBICE  OF  COTTON  SINCE  1890. 

New  Orleans,  Decemher   J,  /.9f?.S\ 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cortimittec^ 

Washington^  />.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  now  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith 
as  promised  when  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your  com- 
initee  on  Monday  last,  a  statement  giving  the  average  price  of  cotton 
each  year  at  the  ports  since  181^0  up  to  present  year;  also  to-day's  quo- 
tation of  middling  cotton  in  New  Orleans. 

******  * 

Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  Lee  McMiLijiN. 


New  Orleans,  December  S^  1908. 
C.  Lee  McMillan,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  verbal  request  of  to-day,  I  append 
below  average  prices  of  cotton  for  the  United  States  for  periods 
named,  according  to  the  official  records  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange,  viz : 

Cents  per  poncd 

3800-91 >^.»^> 

1S!)1-1)2 7.oi» 

1S92-I)3 a*t 

1803-94 7.iVl 

1S94-95 ^,Vrl 

iS9r>-0() ais 

1S90-97 7.32 

1897-98 f>.W 

1898-99 5.i?r> 

1899-1900 7,6o 

1900-1901 9.33 

iyOl-2 S.«« 

1902-3 S.SJ 
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Cents  per  pound. 

1903-4 12.94 

1904-« 8.85 

1905-6 11.70 

190^7 10.55 

1907-8 ^ 11.42 

The  price  of  middling  cotton  in  New  Orleans  to-day  (December  8, 
1908),  according  to  the  official  quotations  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange,  is  8J  cents  per  pound.    Of  course  the  above  are  not  the 
farm  values,  but  the  average  of  the  diflferent  markets. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Hekbt  Plauchb, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


COTTON  CORDAGE. 

THE  SAMSON  COEDAaE  WOBES,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  STTOaEST  A 
EEDTJCTION  IN  THE  FBESENT  DUTY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Deab  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  from  the  American 
Protective  Tariflf  League,  we  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  with 
regard  to  the  cotton  cordage  tariflf.  The  Dingley  tariflf,  Schedule  I, 
paragraph  320,  makes  the  duty  45  per  cent.  The  duty  on  cott(»i 
cordage  into  Canada  is  25  per  cent.  Either  rate  is  prohibitive.  We 
would  be  equally  willing  to  have  the  United  States  duty  reduced  to 
25  per  cent,  to  be  like  the  Canadian  duty,  or  to  have  no  duty  at  aU 
either  way.  There  is  to-day  only  one  mill  in  Canada  making  exactly 
the  same  class  of  goods  that  we  do  and  they  supply  the  whme  of  the 
Canadian  trade,  but  we  need  no  protection  against  them  if  we  have 
equal  rights  in  their  market. 

A  much  more  moderate  tariff  than  the  present  one  would  protect 
us  against  cheap  English  or  German  competition. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samson  Cordage  Works, 
Herbert  G.  Pratt, 

Treajsurer. 


COTTON  SMALL   WARES. 

THE  FIETCHEE  MANTJPACTTIKING  COMPANY,  PEOVIDENCE,  E.  I., 
ASKS  EETENTION  OF  PEESENT  DITTIES  ON  SPINDLE  BANDING, 
WICKNO,  AND  LACINGS. 

PROvmENCE,  R.  I.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  cotton  small  wares,  i.  e.,  boot, 
shoe,  and  corset  lacings,  lamp  and  stove  wicks,  tapes,  and  webbings, 
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we  beg  leave  to  state  our  position  as  to  the  revision  of  paragraph 
820,  &hedule  I.  Our  records  show  that  under  the  present  tariff 
law  wages  have  steadily  risen,  while  our  selling  prices  have  shown  a 
ateadily  declining  tendency.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  above  gt>ods,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  business  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  could  be  formed.  In  a 
broad  way  the  effect  of  the  present  paragraph  is  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  coarse  goods  while  allowing  fine  gooas  to  be  freely 
brought  in,  chiefly  from  Germany,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  about 
one-tnird  of  our  scale. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  protection  which  guarantees  us  a  profit, 
but  we  do  ask  protection  against  the  low  wages  of  continental 
Europe.  Should  the  tariff  on  our  goods  be  reduced  materially,  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  we  could  meet  the  situation,  and  that  is 
by  making  a  corresponding  cut  in  our  wage  scale.  The  averape 
profit  for  the  last  ten  years  on  our  goods  has  been  less  than  10  per 
cent,  and  we  believe  that  no  reasonable  man  will  say  that  this  is 
excessive. 

Specifically,  we  urge  that  the  tariff  on  spindle  banding,  woven, 
braided,  or  twisted  lamp^  stove,  and  candle  wicking,  made  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  be  left  as  in  the  present  law,  viz,  10  cents  per 
poimd  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  under  this  rate  goods  can  be 
imported  at  a  profit  whenever  our  domestic  prices  advance  beyond 
a  certain  point. 

We  also  urge  that  the  tariff  on  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings,  made 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  be  left  as  in  the  present  law.  viz, 
26  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  stated  above,  this 
rate  of  duty  allows  the  free  importation  of  fine  goods. 

In  conclusion,  allow  us  to  repeat  that  in  this  industry  at  least  the 
tariff  is  just  a  question  of  wages,  and  if  you  cut  down  the  tariff  mate 
rially  a  reduction  in  wages  must  inevitably  follow. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Fletcher  Manutacturixg  Co.. 
J.  O.  Ames,  Secretary. 


COTTON  THREAD. 

THE  COTTON-THEEAD  MANITEACTTTBEBS  OF  THE  TTHTTED  STATK 
TTBOE  BETINTION  OF  PBESENT  DUTY. 

New  York,  November  25^  190S. 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of*  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Honored  Sirs:  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  cotton-thread  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  at  which  25  were  represented,  the 
undersigned  were  unanimously  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  tb 
views  on  the  tariff  of  the  saia  cotton-thread  manufacturers  before 
your  honored  body.  This  committee  now  begs  to  submit  that  tb 
present  tariff  on  cotton  thread  is  absolutely  required  to  enable  the 
American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  tne  lower-priced  producr> 
of  other  countries,  and  that  it  is  primarily  a  protection  of  American 
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labor,  its  views  in  this  connection  being  based  on  the  following  facts 
and  conditions. 

The  following  are  the  principal  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of 
manufacture — 

Za&^>r.— Schedule  A,  attached  hereto,  shows  a  comparison  of  tilie 
wages  paid  in  this  country  with  those  of  the  principal  thread  manu- 
facturers of  Europe,  as  per  report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor  for  1900  (this  bemg  the  latest  report  published).  This  shows 
that  American  wages  are  from  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  England  and  from  200  per  cent  to  400  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  Belgium. 

Cotton, — The  American  manufacturer  has  no  practical  advantage 
in  the  cost  of  American-^own  cottons,  as  the  ocean  freight  to  Europe 
is  veiT  low,  having  at  times  been  lower  than  the  cost  of  freight  to 
New  England  points.  The  freight  on  Egyptian  cottons,  which  are 
very  largely  used  for  thread  purposes,  is  slightly  higher  to  the 
United  States  than  to  Europe. 

The  cost  of  mill  supplies  is  estimated  to  be  from  25  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  European  costs. 

Fixed  charges. — The  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery  being  ma- 
terially higher  in  America  than  Europe,  the  American  manufacturer 
is  burdened  with  much  greater  charges  for  interest,  depreciation,  etc. 

Operation  of  present  tariff. 

The  tariflf  on  cotton  threads  is  6  cents  per  dozen  of  100-yard  units. 
This  makes  12  cents  per  dozen  of  six-cord  200  yards,  which  is  the 
standard  article  used  m  American  homes.  As  per  Schedule  B,  at- 
tached hereto,  the  selling  prices  of  American  manufacturers  range 
from  35  cents  to  47  cents  net  per  dozen,  comparing  with  correspond- 
ing English  and  Belgian  prices  from  18  cents  to  33  cents  per  aozen, 
or,  present  duty  added,  from  30  cents  to  45  cents.  This  proves  that 
the  present  tariflf  on  sewing  cotton  is  not  prohibitive;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  importation  of  thread,  and 
it  is  only  the  reputation  and  popularity  of  the  American  trade-mark 
Tvhich  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  retain  their  trade  under 
present  conditions.  In  addition  to  the  thread  used  for  home  con- 
sumption, there  are  large  quantities  of  thread  used  in  factories  man- 
ufacturing clothing,  shoes,  shirts,  corsets,  straw  hats,  etc.  Generally 
speaking,  trade-marks  are  of  less  value  with  this  trade,  and  this 
branch  of  the  thread  business  is  therefore  more  open  to  attacks  from 
competition  and  needs  greater  protection. 

Condition  of  cotton-thread  trade. 

Competition  among  American  manufacturers  is  very  keen,  and 
the  margins  of  profit  on  many  lines  are  reduced  accordingly;  in 
fact,  in  some  cases  goods  are  sold  at  net  cost.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  number  of  thread  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased largely,  and  any  reduction  of  duty  would  be  a  particular 
hardship  to  these  new  makers,  whose  business  is  not  yet  protected 
by  reputation  or  trade-marks  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  older 
manufacturers.     (We  attach  Schedule  C,  covering  the  cotton-thread 
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manufacturers  of  the  United  States,)  Under  the  circumstanoes, 
any  change  in  the  tariff  which  will  enable  foreign  competition  to 
sell  below  the  prices  now  ruling  will  be  disastrous  to  the  American 
cotton-thread  mdustry,  and  will  mean  a  large  reduction  of  wages 
and  the  closing  of  many  mills. 

Export  trade. 

For  the  reasons  explained  in  the  paragraph  headed  "  Manufac- 
ture of  cotton  threads ''  it  is  impossible  for  American  manufacturers 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  The  export  business  done  from  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  insignificant,  and  whatever  is  exported 
is  sold  at  the  full  United.  States  market  prices,  f.  o.  b.  American 
ports. 

The  facts  and  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  memorial 
we  trust  will  fully  explain  the  status  of  the  cotton-thread  industry 
in  this  coimtry  and  its  great  need  for  the  present  tariff  protection, 
and  we  earnestly  pray  that  your  honored  committee  will  make  no 
change  in  the  present  tariff  on  cotton  thread. 
We  are,  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Your  obedient  servants, 

W.  H.  Hall, 
Representing  Gardiner  Hall^  ir.^  <&  Co.^ 

South  Wellington^  Conn. 
Blodgett  &  Orswell  Compant, 
E.  W.  Orswell,  Treasurer. 
Floyd  Crauska  Company. 
Floyd  Crauska,  Treasurer. 
The  Spool  Cotton  Co., 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Treasurer. 
R.  C.  Kerr, 
Of  American  Thread  Company^  New  York. 


Exhibit  A. 
Comparison  of  cotton-thread  mUl  wages. 

United  States  and  Europe. 

1 

United 
1     States. 

1 

England. 

Beldam- 

Card  room: 

Overseer 

$32.50 
7.75 
7  80 

99.50 
4.56 
5.00 
6.10 
8.00 

4.m 

4.86 
3.65 
4.25 
2.16 
4.86 
4.32 
4.44 
4.44 
3.51 

10.68 
9.00 
2.16 
4.86 

fll.2.> 

Picker  tend 

Clean  and  .vtrip  cards 

i'*) 

Grind  and  net 

10.00 
7.70 
6.90 
6.75 
6  60 

^'2^:^ 

Tend  cards 

Tend  sliver  lap 

(*' 

Tend  ril;l>(»n  lap 

^\i' 

Tend  coniljers 

Tend  draw _     ... 

6.60 
6.00 
4.60 
8.25 
9.00 
8.25 
7.75 

27.60 
a21.00 
(?) 
9.00 

■>  K^ 

DolY  speeders 

1  »' 

Carry  bobbins 

Tend  slubbers 

1^'- 

Tend  intermediates 

2.*' 

Tend  ro vi  lig 

-  * 

Tend  jacks 

c  4-) 

Mule  spinning: 

Overseer 

1  ■/' 

Spinner 

4  "1 

DolTcr 

1 

Carry 

2-^ 

a  Includes  creel  ers  and  bock  boys. 
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Comparison  of  cotton-threa4  mUl  wages,  etc. — Ck)ntinued. 


United 
SUtes. 

England. 

Belgium. 

Cop  winding: 

Winders 

•8.75 

27.60 
11.60 
7.10 
6.26 

8.60 

10.40 
10.40 
8.76 
14.25 

12.88 

7.44 
8.42 
4.14 
2.16 

3.64 

6.68 
4.74 
8.33 
7.92 

(T) 
4.14 

King  twisting: 

Oyeweer 

Section  hands 

Twisters 

Doff  era 

1.05 

Reeling : 

Reelere 

2.46 

Finlsbing: 

Djers 

6.18 

Bleachers 

2.82 

Spoolers 

s'll 

Dressers 

Exhibit  B. 

Manufacturer's  selling  prices,  S-cord,  200-yard  spools.  United  States  and  Europe. 

Cents  per  dozen,  net 

J.  &  P.  Coats,  O.  N.  T.,  Mile  End,  58  cents  list  price,  less  discounts 47. 06 

Brooks,  55  cents  list  price,  less  discounts 42. 24 

Cbadwick,  54  cents  list  price,  less  discounts 42. 20 

Merrick,  Willimantic,  60  cents  list  price,  less  discounts 42.20 

Fields,  45  cents  list  price,  less  discounts 41.85 

Charter  Oak 40. 00 

Ideal 40. 00 

J.  J.  Clark's,  42  cents  list  price,  less  discounts 37.00 

Warburton,  40  cents  list  price,  less  discounts 'l 39, 20 

Western 41. 00 

Lamb 35  to  40. 00 

The  last  seven  brands  are  believed  to  be  sold  in  large  quantities  at 
lower  prices  than  quoted  above. 
E.  S.  C.  Co.,  net,  $3.97  per  gross,  or  33.08  cents  per  dozen— with  United 

States  duty  added 45.08 

British  Thread  Company,  Cardigan  Mills  Company,  and  Walter  Evans, 

net,  $2.93  per  gross,  or  24.42  cents  per  dozen — with  United  States  duty 

added 36.42 

Hicks  Bullick  Company,  and  Walker,  net,  $2.82  per  gross,  or  23.50  cents 

per  dozen — with  United  States  duty  added 35. 50 

Melville,  net,  $2.35  per  gross,  or  19.58  cents  per  dozen — with  United 

States  duty  added 81.68 

Sandeman,  net,  $2.77  per  gross,  or  23.08  cents  per  dozen — with  United 

States  duty  added 35. 08 

Storey,  net,  $3.19  per  gross,  or  26.58  cents  per  dozen — with  United  States 

duty  added 3a  58 

Storey,  net,  $2.53  per  gross,  or  21.08  cents  per  dozen — with  United  States 

duty  added 33. 08 

Lowest  German,  net,  $2.66  per  gross,  or  22.17  cents  per  dozen — with 

United  States  duty  added 34.17 

Lowest  Belgian,  net,  $2.18  per  gross,  or  18.17  cents  per  dozen— with 

United  States  duty  added 30. 17 


Exhibit  C. 

Cotton  thread  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Albaugh-Dover  Company  (Incorporated),  proprietors  of  West- 
em  Thread  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  American  Thread  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ballou  Yarn  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Bay 
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State  Thread  Works,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Bibb  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Macon,  Ga.;  Blodgett  &  Orswell  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.; 
Boas  Thread  Company,  JStamford,  Conn. ;  Bullard  Thread  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Cairo  Thread  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago 
Thread  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  C.  H.  Crawley,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Cranska  Thread  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  JDexter 
Yam  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Diamond  Thread  Company,  New 
York,  N.  I.;  Eastern  Thread  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Isaac 
Einhorn,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Florence  Thread  Company,  Florence, 
N.  J. ;  Globe  Thread  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Green  &  Daniels 
Manufacturing  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Gudebrod  Brothen 
(headquarters  New  York  City),  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  Gardiner  Hall  &  Co., 
South  Willington,  Conn.;  Hoard  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Hughes  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Jenckes 
Spinning  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Lamb  Thread  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Lawton  Spinning  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Locke 
Brothers,  Boston,  Mass. ;  H.  E.  LocKe  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Massa- 
chusetts Thread  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  C.  Meyer  ft  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.;  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company,  Boston,  Mass.; 
New  York  Tube  and  Spool  Cotton  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Max  Pollack  &  Co.  (headquarters  New  York  City),  Willimantic, 
Conn.;  Reliable  Manufacturing  Company,  Central  Falls,  R.  L: 
Rhode  Island  Thread  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Roxbury  Shoe  Thread 
Company,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  Samoset  Company,  Valley  Falls,  R.  L: 
Smitn  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Company,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Spool  Cot- 
ton Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Standard  Thread  Company  (head- 
quarters New  York  City),  Westfield,  Mass.;  Summit  Thread  Com- 
Kany,  East  Hampton,  Conn.;  Sterling  Thread  Company,  Boston, 
[ass. ;  Shaker  Thread  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Sewing  Thread 
Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Seamans  &  Cobb  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Union  Thread  Company  (G.  A.  Springmeier) ,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio ;  Upham  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  JPa. ;  Wachusett  Thread 
Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  William  Warren  Thread  Works,  West- 
field,  Mass. ;  Warburton  Thread  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  John  W. 
West  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COTTON  AND  TINSEL  FABRICS. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  concrete 
facts  which  are  particularly  important  as  representing  general  con- 
ditions affecting  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  We  are  manufactureis 
of  tinsel  bands  used  in  the  put-up  of  fine  cotton  goods.  Prior  to  our 
entering  the  field  this  article  was  wholly  imported.  The  raw  ma- 
terial, 1.  e.,  tinsel  wire,  is  imj)orted.  The  average  wages  paid  in 
France  are  50  cents  a  day,  against  200  cents  a  day  here.  The  duty 
cent,  is  to  handle  our  orders  more  promptly,  to  turn  over  in  a  f^a^ 
200  cents  a  day  here. 
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The  only  way  for  us  to  do  business,  even  with  a  duty  of  46  per 
cent  is  to  handle  our  orders  more  promptly,  to  turn  over  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  necessary  to  the  foreigner. 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Habris  Manufacturino  O)., 
Arthuk  O.  Habbis,  President. 


ELASTIC  WEBS,  SUSPENDERS,  AND  GARTERS- 

VABIOTTS  AMEBICAH  KANTTFACTTTBERS  OF  THESE  GOODS  ASK 
BETENTION  OF  PEESENT  DUTY. 

Easthampton,  Mass.,  November  SO^  1908. 
Hon.  Seheno  E.  Payne, 

CMirman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Comndttee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  general  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  manufactories 
of  elastic  webs  in  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  lay  before  your  hon- 
orable committee  the  following  reasons  why  the  tariifF  on  such  goods 
should  not  be  lowered  in  any  particular. 

In  doing  so  I  would  state  in  the  first  place  the  nature  of  the  goods 
manufactured :  Elastic  gorings,  beltings,  suspender  and  ffarter  webs, 
cords,  and  braids.  These  are  goods  composed  of  india-rubber  thready 
silk,  cotton,  mercerized  and  glazed  yams.  These  manufactures  are 
coTered  by  Schedule  I,  paragraph  820,  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

In  the  second  place,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
bine or  trust  among  the  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  keen  competition  among  the;n,  I  am  unable  to  ^ve 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  production  in  the  United 
States.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  verv  large.  Judging  from  the 
three  companies  operating  in  this  town,  the  capital  employed  in  the 
industry  must  be  many  millions  and  gives  emplojonent  to  a  large 
number  of  operatives.  These  operatives  are  earning  ^ood  wages,  and 
any  reduction  of  duty  would  certainly  be  very  injurious  to  them,  as 
we  already  have  a  very  strenuous  competition  with  imported  goods, 
the  product  of  the  very  much  cheaper  labor  of  European  manu- 
facturers. 

Having  spent  about  six  months  during  the  last  three  summers  in 
England,  I  devoted  some  attention  to  the  difference  that  prevails  in 
the  conditions  of  manufacturing  elastic  fabrics  there  as  compared 
with  the  United  States.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  in 
the  elastic-web  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  are 
adults  and  all  of  them  earn  good  wages,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  operatives  in  England  are  young  persons,  from  12  to  18 
years  of  age — ^boys  and  girls.  For  each  shfllmg  they  earn  our  em- 
ployees earn  a  dollar.  In  many  cases  the  fathers  of  the  young  per- 
sons who  were  at  work  in  these  industries  were  out  of  employment, 
and  I  would  respectfully  beg  you  to  protect  the  American  fathers 
and  mothers  from  such  a  condition.  We  do  not  desire  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  young  persons  as  employees  over  adults,  and  we  trust  that 
you  wiU,  in  your  wisdom,  protect  us  from  such  a  necessity. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  yams  that  they 
use  are  very  much  lower  in  cost  than  what  we  have  to  pay ;  in  fact, 
we  have  had  to  import  at  various  times  many  hundred  thousand 

Sounds  of  yarn  from  England  to  use  in  our  manufacturing.  The 
Inglish  web  manufacturers  can  buy  it,  less  the  duty  on  cotton  yarn 
and  the  transit.  Even  if  we  could  employ  the  cheap  labor  above  re- 
ferred to  we  would  still  be  unable  to  compete  with  England,  because 
of  the  duty  we  pay  on  imported  yam.  What  is  more  desirable  and 
what  we  will  pay  with  pleasure  is  a  price  for  American  yams  that 
will  enable  American  spinners  to  pay  American  wages. 

Confidently  believing  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  working  people, 
you  will  do  justice,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  Astill,  General  Manager. 


PuiLADEi^HiA,  Noverrhber  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  We  are  producing  annually  about  7,000,000  pairs  sus- 
penders and  garters,  and  are  interested  in  Schedule  I,  paragraphs 
320  and  371,  of  our  present  tariff.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  buying 
forei^  fabrics  quite  freely,  and  foreign-made  suspenders  and  garters 
were  imported  into  this  country  freely.  Under  the  protection  which 
we  now  enjoy  our  purchases  on  foreign  fabrics  have  been  reduced  to 
a  point  where  they  are  practically  nil,  and  likewise  imports  of 
foreign-made  suspenders  and  garters  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  are  exporting  suspenders  and  garters  made  from  Ameri- 
can fabrics  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  request  your  committee  to  give  con- 
sideration to  these  facts.    Our  business  has  trebled  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  is  steadily  expanding,  giving  employment  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  employees  and  producing  daily  sales  of  $5,000. 
We  use  leather  in  large  quantities  and  would  favor  free  hides. 
Yours,  truly, 

Pioneer  Suspender  Company. 
Frank  A.  Freeman. 


Easthampton,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D,  C, 
My  Dear  Sir:  As  you  invite  information,  will  say  I  have  been  in 
the  clastic  manufacturing  business  forty-three  years,  twenty-two  years 
of  this  time  for  mvself. 

I  hope  the  tariff  on  elastic  webs,  cords,  and  braids  will  not  be  de- 
creasecl,  as  we  have  a  large  stock  of  goods,  as  well  as  idle  looms  and 
braiders,  even  as  it  is  now. 

The  largest  trade  import  a  large  part  of  their  goods,  and  we  have 
more  risk  with  high-priced  help  working  fifty-eight  hours  per  week. 
The  goods  are  perishable  and  the  life  of  rubber  uncertain:  so  it  is 
an  anxious  business  and  should  have  all  the  protection  possible. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  S.  Colton. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS- 
AMERICAN  HANITFACTIJBEBS  OF  COTTON  AND  UNEN  HANDKER- 
CHIEFS   URGE    RETENTION    OF    PRESENT    DTTTY    ON    THEIR 
PRODUCT. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives: 

The  undersigned  are  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  hand- 
kerchiefs made  from  cotton  and  linen  and  are  interested  in  sections 
312,  339,  346,  and  346  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  Under  the  rates  of 
duty  imposed  by  these  various  sections  the  industry  has  flourished. 
They  are  the  consumers  of  cotton  and  linen,  laces  and  embroideries, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  various  grades  of  handkerchiefs  manufac- 
tured here.  Not  only  has  the  industrv  grown  during  the  last  eleven 
years,  but  the  article  turned  out  has  been  cheapened  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  the  product  itself  been  bettered,  and  a  great  army  of  men 
and  women  have  had  employment  at  good  wages. 

As  to  section  312, — Under  this  section  unmanufactured  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs pay  a  specific  duty  no  less  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
being  the  same  rate  as  the  piece  goods,  and  when  hemstitched  or 
otherwise  improved  there  is  a  differential  of  10  per  cent,  and  a  further 
differential  of  15  per  cent  when  initialed,  embroidered,  or  trimmed. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  the  industry  in  this  country 
that  this  differential  be  maintained.  Anj  change  which  should  not 
provide  the  10  and  15  per  cent  increase  m  the  manufactured  article 
over  the  piece  goods  would  bring  American  labor  in  this  line  in  direct 
competition  with  the  labor,  for  instance,  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 
The  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  there  is  about  125  per  cent,  and 
to  take  off  or  modify  this  paragraph  without  retaining  the  correla- 
tive differential,  as  here  indicated,  will  mean  a  sacrifice  of  the  women 
who  are  working  in  this  trade. 

As  to  section  339. — ^This  is  the  general  section  covering  laces  and 
embroideries  and,  among  other  things,  handkerchiefs,  and  from  this 
section  the  Government  has  derived  an  enormous  revenue ;  under  this, 
more  than  any  other  section  of  the  tariff  act,  is  shown  the  tremendous 
strides  that  the  whole  industry  has  taken.  In  1898  the  importations 
amounted  to  $10,803,430.15,  the  Government  receiving  as  duty 
$6,482,058.10.  In  1907  there  was  imported  $39,737,840.88,  on  which 
the  duty  amounted  to  $23,842,704.53.  It  is  under  this  section  that  the 
great  volume  of  handkerchiefs  are  scheduled  and  would  come  in, 
especially  the  higher  grade  articles,  which,  of  course,  are  the  higher 
priced.  Compared  with  the  handkerchief  that  would  go  to  the  aver- 
age consumer,  the  high-grade  linen,  embroidered,  or  lace  handkerchief 
may  be  denominated  a  luxury. 

it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  that 
the  60  per  cent  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  be  kept  as  it  is,  as  it  allows 
a  constant  and  increasing  effort  to  refine  the  grade  of  the  domestic 
manufacturer  and  to  allow  him  to  improve  his  product.  It  brings 
into  the  market  what  may  be  termed  the  artistic  side  as  to  the  matter 
of  style  and  design,  and  makes  a  standard  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer toward  which  he  is  constantly  striving. 
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As  to  sections  S4S  and  S46. — The  section  845  provides  that  linen 
handkerchiefs  in  the  piece  shall  pay  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  hem- 
stitched, or  imitation  hemstitched,  they  shall  pay  55  per  cent.  The 
differential  of  5  per  cent  is  a  labor  item  covermg  the  cost  of  prepar- 
ing these  handkerchiefs  for  the  consumer.  Under  section  346  prac- 
tically all  cloths  used  hy  the  manufacturers  of  linen  handkerchiefs, 
collars  and  cuffs  and  shirts  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent;  the  difference 
between  35  per  cent  and  55  per  cent,  as  paid  on  the  hemstitched  hand- 
kerchiefs, representing  the  actual  difference  between  the  price  paid  for 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

This  industry  has  made  important  progress  under  this  protection, 
as  is  shown  by  the  importation  of  linen  piece  goods  paying  this  rate 
of  duty.  In  1898  the  importations  amounted  to  $2,157,3M,  and  by 
1907  they  had  increased  to  $9,231,559.  Practically  all  of  this  cloth 
was  for  the  manufacture  of  collars,  cuffs,  shirts,  and  handkerchiefs. 
At  the  same  time  the  importation  of  the  finer  grades  of  hemstitched 
handkerchiefs  paying  a  rate  of  duty  of  55  per  cent  under  section  345 
had  increased  as  follows :  1898,  $569,212 ;  1907,  $l,001,l6l.  Under  the 
Wilson  tariff  the  importations  in  the  year  1895  or  1896  were  about 
$1,000,000,  bringing  the  Government  a  revenue  of  about  $400,000  on 
a  40  per  cent  basis,  as  against  a  revenue  of  $550,639  in  1907  on  a  55 
per  cent  basis. 

We  think  that  these  figures  will  prove  that  in  protecting  this  indus- 
try the  revenue  of  the  Government  has  not  suffered  in  any  way,  but 
in  fact  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  duties  collected  on  linen 
piece  gpods  under  section  346. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  sections  go  hand  in  hand — the  raw- 
linen  piece  goods  and  hemstitched  handKerchiefs — and  it  is  urged 
that  any  change  in  one  section  should  have  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  other. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  linen 
piece  goods  under  section  346  be  not  increased,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  at  present  a  large  demand  for  handkerchiefs,  collars,  cuffs, 
and  shirts  made  of  these  goods  at  popular  prices,  which  would  be 
greatly  reduced  if  the  prices  had  to  be  increased,  resulting  in  a  de- 
crease of  the  importation  of  linen  and  a  consequent  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Government. 

Representing  the  general  feeling  in  the  domestic  manufacturing 
handkerchief  trade,  your  petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government,  the  people  employed  in  the  trade, 
and  the  manufacturer,  that  these  sections  be  retained  in  their  present 
form. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Acheson  Harden  Co.,  James  Harden,  president;  The 
International  Manufacturing  Co. ;  John  Glendenning 
&  Co.;  Newark  Embroidery  Works,  H.  Bowerman; 
Herrmann,  Aukam  &  Co.,  Milton  C.  Herrmann,  presi- 
dent; Hessel  Raines  Co.,  S.  E.  Raines;  Standard 
Handkerchief  Co.,  B.  C.  Kobbins,  president;  H.  Ro- 
senthal &  Co.,  Harry  Rosenthal,  president. 

New  York,  December  4, 1908. 
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HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

THE  AKEBICAN  HOSIEBT  GOHFAHT,  HEW  BBITAIK,  CONN.,  SUG- 
GESTS NEW  CLASSIFICATIONS  AND  EATES. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Decemher  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gkntusmen:  During  the  entire  history  of  the  company  since  its 
organization  in  1868  it  has  been  our  desire  to  make  everything  in  the 
higher  grades  of  knit  goods,  and  our  aim  to  make  everything  the  best 
of  its  kind. 

No  effort  or  expense  has  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  the  company's  ideal,  which  is  to  make  our  products 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  as  to  the  careful  selection  of  ma- 
terials, painstaking  workmanship  on  the  most  highly  developed  and 
costly  machinery. 

We  confidently  daim  that  the  words  "  No  better  in  the  world  *'  on 
our  registered  trade-mark  stand  for  a  fact,  that  our  goods  are  unsur- 
passed in  appearance  and  wearing  qualities  by  those  made  in  any 
other  country,  and  that  they  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  those  whose 
clothing  is  of  the  highest  class. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  this  company,  the  finest  grades  of  knit 
goods  had  been  imported  from  Europe,  and  the  company  met  at  the 
outset  the  well-known  prejudice  against  American-made  articles  on 
the  part  of  wealthy  people,  who  use  goods  of  the  highest  grade  ex- 
clusively. The  same  feeling  exists  to-day  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it 
makes  the  marketing  of  the  product  of  the  company  especially  dif- 
fivult,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  present  tariff;  and  we  contend 
that  the  schedules  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  to  fully 
compete  with  finest  goods  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  thus  take 
the  place  of  such  goods  which  are  so  largely  imported  now. 

All  of  the  cotton  stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose  manufactured  by 
this  company  are  what  are  called  in  the  trade  "  full-fashioned  goods,'^ 
in  which  the  shape,  or  fashioning,  is  formed  during  the  mittir^ 
process  by  the  transference  of  stitches  in  narrowing  or  widening  the 
article  during  the  knitting. 

The  materials  used  are  the  finest  grades  of  cotton,  lisle  thread,  and 
mercerized  yams. 

The  machinery  necessary  is  very  costly,  and  it  requires  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  establish  a  plant. 

This  knitting  machinery  also  requires  that  the  operator,  or  knitter, 
should  be  a  very  skillful  man,  who  is  a  good  mechanic,  with  years  of 
training  as  a  knitter. 

The  production  of  full-fashioned  hosiery,  especially  in  the  light 
weights  and  fine  sauces,  which  we  manufacture  exclusively,  is  neces- 
sarily slow,  and  the  item  of  labor  in  knitting,  seaming,  dyeing,  and 
finishing  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  goods,  while 
the  expense  for  superintendence  and  supervision  is  very  much  more 
than  for  the  cheaper  and  ordinary  goods,  which  can  be  produced  on 
less  expensive  machinery,  with  ordinary  labor,  and  in  very  much 
larger  quantities. 
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In  order  that  the  finer  grades  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  diould 
have  adequate  protection,  it  is  our  opinion,  based  upon  an  experience 
of  forty  years  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  goods,  that  section 
318  of  Schedule  I  of  the  Dingley  tariff  should  read  as  follows : 

Schedule  I — Manufacturers  of  cotton^  section  318. — Stockings, 
hose  and  half  hose^  selvedged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  whofly 
or  in  part  by  knitting  macnines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  includin£ 
such  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  stockings,  hose,  or  hafl 
hose,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibers, 
finisned  or  unfinished : 

Value  per  dozen.  1   duty  per    wSSS 

dozen. 


"r 


Pereent. 


Less  than  91 _ 0.70  1  15 

gto^.50 .86  15 

.60  to  $2 1.20  15 

n  to  i8 J         1.66  I  13 

The  foregoing  figures  should  represent  the  minimum  rate  of  duty 
in  case  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  rate  should  be  contemplated. 

Our  reasons  for  recommending  these  figures  are  as  follows: 

First.  We  believe  that  the  same  "  general  principle  of  protection  *' 
for  American  industries  and  American  labor  which  has  brought  un- 
paralleled prosperity  to  the  American  people  should  be  continued. 

Second.  This  "  general  principle  "  we  understand  to  be  that  pro- 
tective duties  should  enable  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States 
to  successfully  meet  the  competition  of  European  countries,  where 
very  low  wages  and  inferior  standards  of  living  prevail. 

Third.  The  protective  duty  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  contin- 
gencies, which  often  arise  in  connection  with  seasons  of  business  de- 
pression abroad,  and  provide  against  the  close  competition  of  foreign 
countries,  and  also  against  the  low-priced  but  efficient  labor  of  the 
Orient,  which  will  without  doubt  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
near  future. 

KNrr  UNDERWEAR. 

The  statements  which  we  made  in  connection  with  paragraph  31S 
apply  with  added  force  to  knit  underwear. 

All  of  the  cotton  shirts,  drawers,  pants,  vests,  combination  suits, 
etc.,  made  by  this  company  are  fine,  high-grade  goods,  made  from 
the  finest  cotton,  lisle  thread,  and  mercerized  yams,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  are  the  so-called  "  full-fashioned  "  goodi 
in  which  the  shape  is  imparted  to  the  garments  during  the  knitting 
process. 

This  fashioning,  whereby  is  obtained  the  perfection  in  form  of 
high-grade  underwear,  is  a  much  slower  process  and  more  expensive 
method  than  the  usual  one  of  cutting  the  garments  to  the  desired 
shape  from  circular  cloth  by  means  or  shears. 

Not  only  is  the  machinery  for  "  fashioned  goods  ^  very  costly, 
but  it  requires  skilled  men  to  operate  it  and  expert  mechanics  to 
keep  it  in  proper  adjustment  and  good  order.    This  madiineiy  is 
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of  necessity  run  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  and  the  production  is  con- 
sequently limited. 

After  the  knitting  is  completed,  the  subsequent  processes  of  seam- 
ing ^in  which  each  individual  loop  or  stitch  must  be  taken  up  sep- 
arately), stitching,  applying  facings,  waistbands,  and  other  trim- 
mings m  keeping  with  tne  quality  and  character  of  the  fabric,  all 
involve  a  large  amoimt  of  labor,  which  in  this  country  is  entitled 
to  receive  much  greater  remuneration  than  is  paid  at  the  European 
centers  of  the  knitting  industry. 

We  are  not  disposea  to  advocate  excessive  duties  on  any  class  of 
manufactured  goods,  but  the  tariff  on  the  articles  included  in  para- 
graph 319  of  Schedule  I  (manufactures  of  cotton)  should  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor  over  that  of  competing  countries, 
-which  we  now  pay,  and  which  we  ought  to  paj,  so  as  to  enable  the 
worker  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living,  which  is  higher 
than  when  the  Dingley  act  was  passed  in  1897,  with  the  view  of 
making  in  this  country  the  higher  grades  which  are  now  largely 
imported. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  paragraph  319  should  read  as  follows : 

Schedule  I — Paragraph  S19, — Shirts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suits, 
combination  suits,  sweaters,  corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  of  every  descrip- 
tion, made  wholly  or  in  part  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand, 
finished  or  unfinished,  not  Including  stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  comix>sed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber. 


Value  per  dosea. 


dS^    to  addition. 


Percent, 

$0.76  15 

1.70  15 

2.25  I  26 

2.60  I  85 

3.60  I  86 

4.00  I  85 


ao 


The  foregoing  figures  should  be  the  minimum  rate  in  ca^  a  mini- 
mum and  maximum  rate  should  be  contemplated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Hosiery  Company, 
Edward  H.  Davison,  President. 
George  F.  Salcott,  Treaj^urer. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSIEST  AND  TTNDEBWEAB 
MANTTFACTUBEBS  ASKS  FOE  HOBE  DTTTT  ON  COTTON  HOSIEBT. 

Philadelphia  Pa.,  November  30,  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Sir:  The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manu- 
facturers, an  organization  representing  75  per  cent  of  American  man- 
ufacturers of  hosiery,  through  its  tariff  committee  most  respectfully 
begs  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts  and  statis- 
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tics  to  substantiate  their  claim  for  an  increase  in  the  pi^sent  tarif 
rates  on  cotton  hosiery. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  Schedule  I,  section  818,  of  the  tariff  of 
1897  be  amended  to  read : 

Stocklnga,  hose,  and  halfhose,  selected,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shapeil 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames  or  knit  by  hand,  includinf 
such  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  stockings,  hose,  and  halfhose,  and 
clocked  and  embroidered  stockings,  hose,  or  balfhose,  all  of  the  above  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  not 
more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs,  seven^  cents  per  dozen  pairs ;  valued  it 
more  than'  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fiftj 
cents  per  dozen  pairs,  eighty-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  not  more  than  two  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs,  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  two  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs  and  not  more  than  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs 
and  not  more  than  five  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  pairs;  all  of  the  foregoing  to  be  the  minimum  rates,  and  in  addlticm 
thereto  a  maximum  rate  of  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  under  no  coo- 
dltions  is  the  minimum  rate,  ad  valorem,  to  be  less  than  fifteen  per  centum; 
valued  at  more  than  five  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  a  maximum  rate  of  eighty-fiTe 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  under  no  conditions  is  the  minimum  rate  ad  valorem 
to  be  less  than  sixty-five  per  centum. 

As  evidence  of  the  needs  of  the  hosiery  craft  for  additional  pro- 
tection, we  would  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  com- 
parative costs  of  four  prominent  and  leading  articles  of  staple 
hosiery.  We  have  selected  these  four  qualities  for  the  reason  they 
are  the  principal  items  of  hosiery  imported,  representing  a  greater 
pOT  cent  of  the  total  imports  than  any  others;  they  are  also  the  mocst 
popular  articles  of  consumption.  We  could  have  taken  any  number 
of  other  qualities,  which  would  have  shown  even  a  greater  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  hosiery-tariff  rates,  but  the  disposition  of  the  hosiery 
manufacturers  of  America  is  to  ask  for  that  only  which  they  fed 
they  are  justly  entitled  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  Oongress. 

Example  I.— Comparative  cost  of  39-gauge  lisle  half-kose,  made  of  60/2  lisle 

yarUf  weight  1  pound. 


Yarn,  dyeing,  boxes,  etc.. 

Wages 

Mill  expenses— 


DllTerence  In  cost 

Duty  collected  at  present- 


Example  II. — Comparaiivc  cost  of  36-gauge  toomen's  cation  hose,  made  of  1/2*) 
combed  Egyptian  yam,  weight  1  pound  H  ounces. 


\ 


Yarn,  dyeing. and  t)Oxcs. 

Wages 

Mill  expense 


Diflference  in  Cf3st 

Duty  collected  at  present. 


Chem-      Unite^i 
nltz.        States^ 


30.57  '  10  - 

.20 ,  .:- 

.«c 

.tS5 
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BSxAMPUE  III. — Comparative  coat  of  Sd^auge  women's  litle  hose,  made  of  70/2 
combed  Egyptian  lisle,  weight  1  pound  6  ounces. 


Chem- 

nito. 


United 

States. 


Yam,  dyeing,  and  boxes.. 

Wages .' 

Hill  expenses 


10.00 
.25 
.18 


IHfference  i  n  cost 

Duty  collected  at  present . 


1.07 


91.15 
.8S 
.20 


2.18 

l.U 

.76 


SxAMPLE  IV. — Comparative  cost  of  S9-gange  tcomen's  mercerized  combed  Egyp- 
tian lisle,  made  of  10/2  combed  Egyptian  mercei-ized  lisle,  weight  1  pound 
€  ounces. 


Yam,  dyeing,  and  boxes . 

Waves 

Mill  expenses 


Difference  In  cost 

Duty  collected  at  present . 


Chem- 
nitz. 


•0  79 
.25 
.13 


United 
States. 


SI.  44 

.88 
.20 


1.17 


2.47 

1.30 

.78 


In  estimating  the  German  wages  at  about  30  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can wages  we  nave  considered  all  official  and  unofficial  reports  that 
we  could  get,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  confidential  figures  from 
a  number  of  responsible  and  reliable  sources.  We  are  satisfied  that 
a  fair  comparison. will  show  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the 
German  hosiery  mills  to  be  somewhat  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
wages  paid  in  American  hosiery  mills. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  further  into  detail  and  compare  prices  paid 
for  piecework,  as  the  different  operations  in  the  mill  are  dividea  up 
and  grouped  together  differently  An  Germany  than  in  this  country, 
making  a  flat  comparison  of  rates  practically  impossible. 

A  large  percentage  of  German  hosier}^  exported  to  this  country 
is  the  prodiict  of  tne  so-called  "  cottage  industry  "  in  the  villages 
around  Chemnitz.  In  the  "cottage  industry"  the  manufacturer 
leases  machines  to  individual  operators,  who  work  them  in  their 
homes  and  who  are  often  assisted  by  each  member  of  his  family. 
The  wages  paid  under  this  arrangement  are  incredibly  low,  even 
for  Germanv.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  age 
of  the  workers.  In  figuring  the  comparative  costs  submitted  we 
have  not,  however,  taken  the  "  cottage-industry  "  feature  of  German 
hosiery  manufacturing  into  consideration,  but  have  based  our  cal- 
culation on  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  factories  in  the  Chemnitz 
district. 

When  the  tariff  of  1897  went  into  operation  the  hosiery  industry 
was  suffering  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill. 
Wages  were  low  and  each  and  every  item  entering  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing cotton  hosiery  was  cheap.  The  rates  given  in  the  tariff  of 
1897,  notwithstanding  the  low  wages  and  cheap  materials,  barely 
afforded  sufiBcient  protection  to  the  wage-earner  as  against  the  cheap 
labor  of  Germany,  the  principal  nation  engaged  in  the  exportation 
of  cotton  hosiery. 
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With  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  living  during  the  past  ten 
years  in  this  country,  labor  has  demanded  and  has  received  material 
mcreases  in  wages,  so  that  to-day  wages  paid  the  operatives  in  cotton- 
hosiery  mills  are  fullv  25  per  cent  higher  than  eleven  years  ago. 
(We  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  appended  affidavits  from  a 
number  of  large  and  representative  manufacturers  giving  the  present 
average  weekly  wage  of  the  operatives  in  their  mills.) 

This  increase  in  wages  paid  the  work  people,  coupled  with  large 
increases  in  the  price  of  materials  necessary  to  manufacture  cotton 
hosiery  and  to  put  it  into  marketable  condition,  has  placed  American 
hosiery  manufacturers  in  a  serious  position,  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  continue  the  operation  of  their  plants  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. They  are  confronted  with  this  proposition:  Either  they 
must  receive  more  protection,  measuring  fully  the  differential  between 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in 
this  country,  or  else  they  must  reduce  wages,  which  are  none  too 
high  when  the  cost  of  living  is  taken  fully  into  consideration. 

A  careful  census  of  the  hosiery  mills  of  this  country  shows  the 
desperate  condition  of  this  craft;  almost  without  exception,  a  week 
not  exceeding  four  days  is  prevailing  and  in  many  cases  three  days 
a  week  is  the  true  state  of  affairs.  You  therefore  can  readily  imder- 
stand  the  serious  necessities  of  the  industry,  due  entirely  to  the  low 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  Germany,  the  keenest  competitor  for 
American  cotton-hosiery  trade. 

During  the  eleven  years  of  the  tariff  of  1897  we  find  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  that  the  weekly  wage  of  the  Germany  hosiery  op- 
eratives for  the  same  class  of  work  has  in  reality  been  lowered,  and 
that  to-day  they  are  receiving  less  remuneration  for  making  fine 
qualities  in  hosiery  than  they  did  eleven  years  ago  on  the  coarsest 
numbers. 

Last  summer  the  German  manufacturers  forced  a  strike,  and  after 
a  lock  out  of  some  four  weeks  the  work  people  succumbed  and  ac- 
cepted a  reduction  aggregating  about  25  per  cent  of  the  wages  they 
had  been  receiving,  and  the  result  is  the  German  manufacturers  are 
on  a  lower  basis  of  cost  than  ever  before,  thus  enabling  them  to  sell 
goods  to  this  country  at  prices  in  marks  and  pfennigs  33J  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  lowest  price  quoted  in  the  past  for  the  same  article. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  undervaluation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  best  efforts  of  the  local  appraisers  to  prevent  same,  but  to- 
day the  German  manufacturers,  through  a  system  of  averaging  their 
selling  prices,  have  brought  it  to  apparent  perfection.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  which  every  buyer  who  visits  Chemnitz  will  admit,  if 
he  is  so  disposed,  that  German  manufacturers  freely  and  unblush- 
ingly  offer  certain  quantities  of  merchandise  worth  $1.25  at  $1  (thus 
paying  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  dozen 
pairs  specific,  whereas  if  sold  at  their  real  value  would  pay  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  60  cents  per  dozen  pairs  specific), 
provided  certain  other  quantities  of  better  goods  are  purchased  at 
$1.50  and  $2  per  dozen,  the  German  manufacturer  making  suffi- 
cient profit  on  the  quantities  sold  at  $1.50  and  $2,  respectively,  to 
average  to  him  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the  whole  purchase.  If 
asked  for  a  price  on  each  article  separately  he  declines,  saying  that 
he  is  forced  to  sell  all  in  conjunction  in  order  to  properly  distribute 
the  business  on  the  various  classes  of  machinery  he  is  operating, 
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thus  keeping  the  proper  balance  in  his  plant ;  certainly  an  ingenious 
explanation,  to  say  the  least.  Through  this  operation  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  local  appraisers  to  establish  and  levy  the  duty 
on  the  actual  market  value,  the  same  being  so  adroitly  suppressed. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  common  knowledge  amongst  reputable  and 
honorable  importers  of  hosiery,  that  many  German  manufacturers 
feel  that  evasion  of  American  tariff  laws  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  no  offense  against  German  laws  to  offer  unscrupulous  importers 
merchandise  the  actual  market  value  of  which  is  $1.15  on  the  follow- 
ing basis :  $1  to  be  paid  by  invoice  and  15  cents  in  cash,  through  the 
buyer's  German  agent.  By  this  process  the  dishonest  American 
buyer  has  an  advantage  over  the  nonest  importer  of  10  cents  pet 
dozen  in  the  duty ;  the  American  wage-earner  receives  less  protection 
than  Congress  intended  he  should  have. 

We  have  given  much  study  to  this  evasion  of  the  tariff  laws,  and 
the  only  effective  method  to  remedy  it  is  to  arrange  the  schedules  s6 
that  the  cost  of  cotton  hosiery,  duties  paid  and  landed,  in  this  country 
will  be  such  as  to  make  such  practices  uninteresting.  We  believe  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  rates  we  are  asking  for. 

The  cotton-hosiery  industry  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  some 
500  separate  and  distinct  manufacturers  located  in  some  30  States. 
It  is  thoroughly  competitive,  we  have  no  trusts  in  our  craft,  and  a 
gentleman's  agreement,  so  called,  is  imknown.  The  competition  in 
the  hosiery  industry  is  keen  and  the  margins  of  profit  small.  O^ 
account  of  the  great  number  of  manufacturers  the  competitioti 
amongst  them  for  the  best  help  is  sharp.  Wages  are  high,  and  our 
operatives  will  compare  with  any  in  intelligence.  The  cost  of  eqnip^ 
ment  of  an  American  hosiery  mill  is  double  that  of  a  German  hosiery 
mill. 

In  1907  the  value  of  hosiery  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
was  $50,000,000,  giving  employment  to  50,000  operatives  and  salaried 
clerks,  whose  combined  wages  and  salaries  aggregated  $25,000,000 
(fibres  for  1908  not  yet  available).  We  find  that  the  imports  of 
hosiery  have  constantly  been  increasing,  as  the  following  table  wil| 
show: 


- 

Number  of 
dozen. 

3.814,a% 
4.119,579 
i,232,0W 
4,690.870 
ft.l2J<,720 

Value. 

$4,948,390 
6,430.9a5 
5,424,060 
6,119,196 
7.019,394 

DntleH. 

13,149,887 
3.264.040 
8,287,518 
3,675,829 
4,138,741 

Total  yalne. 

1903 

•8.098,247 

1904 

8.694.946 

1905 

8,711,6Sa 

1906 

9,795,024 

1907 

11,158,186 

While  the  hosiery  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  believe  fully 
in  according  every  industry  full  and  ample  protection,  sufficient  in 
measure  to  equalize  the  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad  and  in  this 
country,  they  also  feel  they  are  entitled  to  countervailing  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Congress  in  making  the  hosiery  schedules  and  ii^ 
equalizing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  raw  materials  abroad  and 
at  home,  which  in  the  hosiery  business  is  cotton  yarn. 

On  English  cotton  yam  the  hosiery  manufacturers  of  this  country 
to-day  are  paying  a  duty  averaging  from  15  cents  to  24  cents  pe? 
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pound,  whereas  the  German  duty  on  the  same  yam  is  only  3  cents  per 
pound,  99  per  cent  of  which  is  rebated  by  the  German  Govenuneni 
when  used  in  manufacturing  merchandise  for  export ;  thus  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  of  cotton  hosiery  clearly  have  the  advantage 
over  the  American  manufacturers  of  the  same  merchandise  by  an 
average  of  20  cents  per  pound.  In  German  yarn  his  advantage  is 
still  greater,  as  German  spinners  enjoy  the  relatively  low  wages  that 
prevail  in  the  German  hosiery  industry.  It  is  clearly  unjust  and 
unfair  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  Germany 
-and  the  United  States  and  not  take  into  consideration  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  also,  owing  to  the  duty  on  cotton 
yarns.  We  feel  confident  the  committee  will  see  the  justice  of  our 
plaims  in  this  respect. 

Heretofore  attention  alone  has  been  paid  to  the  low  cost  of  manu- 
jfacturing  cotton  hosiery  in  Germany,  which  has  been  the  principal 
/exporting  nation  of  this  commodity.  We  would  respectfullv,  how- 
ever, call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  conditions  of  cotton 
hosiery  manufacturing  in  Japan.  Within  the  past  five  years  the 
Japanese  have  been  rapidly  erecting  hosiery  mills,  which  they  haw 
operated  most  successiully ;  up  to  the  present  time  have  confined 
themselves  chiefly  to  supplying  the  needs  of  their  own  home  market 
and  that  of  China  and  India. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  Japanese  hosiery  in  India 
(see  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  dated  Tuesday,  Novenh 
ber  10, 1908) : 

The  value  of  hosiery  sold  by  Japan  to  India  increased  from 
$36,460  in  1902-3  to  $1,279,743  in  1907-8.  The  explanation  as  to 
how  Japan  could  do  this  was  given  as  follows : 

The  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  cheap  but  effective  machlnerjt  cbcflp 
labor,  persevering  attention  to  the  Indian  market,  eflaclent  aid  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  advising  manufacturers  how  to  go  about  getting  the  foreign  trade. 
One  Japanese  mill  engaged  in  manufacturing  a  class  of  goods  largely  shipr^ 
to  India  employed  290  hands,  nearly  all  girls,  who  work  for  very  small  ^s^ 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  wages  of  girls  In  Japanese  mills  are  fullj 
as  much  as  those  paid  the  girls  in  Indian  mills.  Most  of  the  machinery  ^^ 
-at  Japanese  manufacture,  patterned  after  American  machinery.  In  this  wav 
the  mill  was  equipped  at  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  an  Indian  mill  of  the 
same  capacity.  The  goods  for  the  Japanese  market  were  finished  on  Americac 
aewing  machines,  while  the  export  goods  were  finished  on  low-priced  sewing 
machines  made  in  Germany.  Thus  Japan,  by  the  severest  economy  in  every- 
thing affecting  the  production  and  transportation  of  goods  to  India,  is  able  to 
ondersell  the  Indian  mills.  The  effective  economy  is  In  the  equipment  of  the 
mill,  the  kind  of  finishing  machines  used,  and  taking  advantage  of  low  rates  of 
freight,  etc.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  much  of  the  saving  is  in  the  skill  aa^^ 
tjuickness  of  the  Japanese  girl,  the  regularity  of  her  work,  and  longer  hours  o. 
labor  compared  with  the  Indian  woman.  While  this  mill,  for  example  ws? 
making  money  and  selling  most  of  its  product  to  India,  a  mill  mannfactnrin? 
the  same  class  of  goods  located  at  Bombay  shut  down  because  it  could  not  coo- 
pete  with  Japanese  prices. 

This  is  serious  food  for  thought,  and  the  question  naturally  arises. 
■How  soon  will  the  Japanese,  with  their  frightfully  low  wages,  even  ic 
comparison  with  those  of  Germany,  the  high-grade  skill  of  their 
worfeinff  people,  and  with  the  effective  help  of  their  Government  be 
competing  with  American  labor? 

The  hosiery  craft  would  earnestly  engage  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  this  probability,  for  if  Japan  continues  to  advance  in  mano- 
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f  acturing  in  the  next  five  years  at  the  same  ratio  as  she  has  in  the  last 
five  American  hosiery  wage-earners  will  be  confronted  with  a  con- 
dition far  more  serious  than  that  which  faces  them  to-day  with  the 
low  cost  of  labor  and  production  of  hosiery  in  Germany. 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

William  L.  Waring,  chairman,  72  Leonard  street,  New 
York  City;  George  D.  Horst,  of  The  Nolde-Horst 
Company,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Thos.  E.  Brown,  of  Brown 
Knitting  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  Park 
Moore,  of  Brown- Aberle  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Jos.  S.  Eambo,  of  Rambo  &  Regar,  Inc.,  Norristown, 
Pa.;  A.  H.  Sulloway,  of  SuUoway  Mills,  Franklin, 
N.  H.;  Julian  S.  Carr,  Durham,  if.  C;  Gornett  An- 
drews, of  Richmond  Hosiery  Mills,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.     * 


ExHinrr  A. 

Reading,  Pa.,  November  1^7,  1^8. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Waring, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee^  National  Association  of 

Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 
Dear  Sir:  In  order  to  enable  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  basis  for  the  protection  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  industiy,  we  give  you  herewith  the  wages  we  pay  for  the  various 
operations  m  the  production  of  full-fashioned  hosiery. 


Worker. 


Knitter. 


Do.... 
GirlH.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Men.... 
Oirli.... 

Do.... 
Knitter. 


Do.. 
Oirls.... 

Dii., 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Men.... 
Girls.... 

Do.. 


Kind  of 
work. 


Legger ... 

Footer 

Tupping.. 
Looping . . 
Senming. 
Mending 
Boarding. 
Pairing...! 
Stamping. 
Legger  . . . 


Footer — 
Topping.. 
Looping.. 
Seaming.. 
Mending  . 
Boarding. 
Palrine... 
Stamping. 


German  name  for 
kind  of  work. 


Qange  of 
machine. 


Yam  num- 
ber. 


Laengenmacher..!  18  sec.,  33  :  18/1  to 23/1 

gauge.    ■ 

Fussmacher do I . .  .do 

Aufstowen ]...do (...do 

Ketteln I... do ...do 

Nahen do do 

RepasHiren !...do !...do 

Formen ', . .  .do ' . .  .do 

Legen do do 

Stempein I . .  .do j . .  .do 

Laengenmacher . .   18  sec. ,  39    50/2  to  80/2 

gauge.    I    mercban 


Fusnuacher ' do 

Aufstossen do 

Ketteln ' do..... 

Nahen ' do 

Repaitsiren ' do 

Formen I do 

Legen do..., 

Stempein ' do.... 


dise. 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Piece 

Production 

price 

during  69 

per 

houiiB,  2 

dozen. 

machines. 

CeniM. 

Dozen*.    \ 

a  19 

150- 

180 

10 

220- 

250 

6i 

110- 

125 

6 

160- 

260 

6 

160- 

260 

8 

A\ 

240- 

260 

3 

200- 

270 

1 

600-1,000  1 

526 

120- 

180 

18 

200- 

220 

7* 

100- 

110 

6 

150- 

240 

6 

150- 

240 

10 

75- 

90 

5i 

200- 

240 

6 

120- 

170 

1 

000-1,000 

Wages.weekly. 

922.5O-«28.20 

22.00-25.00 

7.15-    8.12 

8.0O-  13.00 

8.00-18.00 

6.0O-    9.00 

10.80-11.90 

6.00-    8.60 

6.0O-  10.00 

24.00-26.50 

26.00-28.60 

7.50-    8.25 

9.00-14.40 

9.0O-  14.40 

7.60-    9.00 

11.00-  18.20 

6.00-    8.60 

6.00-  10.00 

>  Less  pay  of  helper,  $6. 


^Less  pay  of  helpers,  $6. 


In  addition,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  mill  expenses  in  this 
country  are  considerably  higher  than  those  in  Germany,  on  account  of 
the  higher  salaries  paid  for  superintending,  higher  cost  of  power, 
considerably  higher  cost  of  machinery,  and  last^  but  not  least,  a 
greater  annual  depreciation  on  account  of  such  higher  values.  We 
stand  ready  to  give  our  figures  in  regard  thereto. 
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There  is  still  another  factor  which  must  be  considered  in  fixing 
the  protection  necessary  to  our  industry,  and  that  is  the  danger  of 
Japanese  competition.  According  to  a  report  of  the  American  con- 
sul-general of  Calcutta,  India,  published  m  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  of  November  10,  1908,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  the  value  of  hosiery  sold  by  Japan  increased 
from  $8G,000  in  1902-3  to  $1,280,000  in  1907-8. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Berkshire  KNrrriNo  Mills, 
G.  Oberlaender, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Berks  County, 

State  of  Pennsylvania^  ss: 
Personally  appeared  before  me  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  and  for  said  county,  Gustave  Oberlaender,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  says  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

GusTAV  Oberlaender. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of  November,  1908. 
[seal.]  Charles  M.  Huber, 

.Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  May  6,  1912. 


Exhibit  B. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Philadelphia^  8s: 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public  residing  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  aforesaid  county  and  State,  William  Brown,  mana^r 
of  the  William  Brown  Company,  a  corporation  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says:  That  the  following li^t 
of  wages  paid  at  the  present  time  at  the  hosiery  mill  of  the  above 
corporation  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  copied  from  the  weekly  paj 
roll  of  the  said  William  Brown  Company,  and  are  true  and  correct, 
both  as  to  the  rates  paid  for  piecework  ana  as  to  the  weekly  average- 
earned  by  the  different  classes  of  operntors;  that  the  rates  have  been 
in  force  for  years;  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  there 
is  no  material  ditTerence  between  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  kinJ 
of  work  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States;  and  that  ibe 
following  schedule  of  rates  for  piecework  and  the  list  of  weekly  av- 
erages constitute  a  fair  basis  for  calculating  the  cost  in  the  hosiery 
factories  of  the  United  States  of  such  lines  of  goods  as  are  coming  iiJ 
most  direct  competition  with  foreign,  and  especially  German,  good?' 

(1)  Average  weekly  wages  paid: 

Loggers  ( men ) $31-  ^^ 

Footers  ( uien ) 2^-  ^ 

Loopors  ( women ) 30-  •^^ 

Seamers  (women) 10'^ 
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<1)  Average  weekly  wages  paid — Continued. 

Toppers  (women) $8.  50 

Menders  (women) 9. 50 

Boarders  (men) 14.00 

Fiuisliors  (women) 8.00 

(2)   Rates  paid  for  piecework  for  39-gauge  ladles'  70/2  lisle:  Per  dozen. 

Knitting  legs. $0.  27 

Knitting  feet .  15 

Topi»iiig .08 

Looping .07 

Seaming .08 

Examining  and  mending .04 

Boarding .07 

Pairing  and  folding .03 

Slamping  and  boxing .03 

Winding .02 

Other  wages  and  salaries .  18 

1.02 

That  the  foregoing  facts  are  true  and  correct,  to  the  best  of  hig 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

Wm.  Brown  Co., 
Wm.  Brown,  President, 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

[seal,]  Frank  A.  Friend, 

Notary  Public, 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Philadelphia^  88 : 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public,  residing  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  William  S.  Ash,  secretary 
of  the  Glen  Knitting  Company,  a  corporation  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says:  That  the  following  list 
of  wages  paid  at  the  present  time  at  the  hosiery  mill  of  the  above  cor- 
poration at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  copied  from  the  weekly  pay  roll  of 
the  said  Glen  Knitting  Company,  and  is  true  and  correct  both  as  to 
the  rates  paid  for  piecework  and  as  to  the  weekly  averages  earned  by 
the  different  classes  of  operators;  that  the  rates  have  been  in  force 
since  April,  1907,  and  have  not  been  reduced  since  then;  that  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  no  material  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  following  schedule  of  the 
rates  for  piecework  and  the  list  of  weekly  averages  constitute  a  fair 
basis  for  calculating  the  cost  in  the  hosiery  factories  of  the  United 
States  of  such  lines  of  goods  as  are  coming  m  most  direct  competition 
with  foreign,  and  especially  German,  goods: 

<1)  Average  weelcly  wages  paid: 

Knitters  (men) $30.00 

Toppers  (women) 8. 00 

Loopers  (women) 10. 00 

Seamers    (women) 10. 00 

Menders  (women) 10.00 

Finishers    (women) 9. 00 

Finishers  (men) 14.00 
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(2)  Rates  paid  for  piecework  for  36-gauge  ladies*  hose: 

Knitting  legs $0. 25 

Knitting  feet .  11 

Topping  feet .07 

Looping .085 

Seaming .  075 

Examining  and  mending .04 

Boarding .055 

Pairing  and  packing .075 

Other  wages  and  salaries .15 

Total  wages  per  dozen .89 

That  the  foregoing  facts  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

Wm.  S-  AflH. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

[seal.]  Geo.  E.  Griffin, 

Notary  Public. 


Exhibit  C. 
State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Berks^  ss: 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public,  residing  at  Read- 
ing, in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  George  D.  Horst,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  The  Nolde  &  Horst  Company,  a  corporation  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  says:  That 
the  following  list  of  wages  paid  at  the  present  time  at  the  hosiery 
mill  of  the  above  corporation  at  Reading,  Pa.,  was  copied  from  the 
weekly  pay  roll  of  the  said  Nolde  &  Horst  Company,  and  is  true 
and  correct,  both  as  to  the  rates  paid  for  piecework  and  as  to  the 
weekly  averages  earned  by  the  different  classes  of  operators;  that 
the  rates  have  been  in  force  since  April,  1907,  and  nave  not  been 
reduced  since  then;  that  to  the  best  of  his  Icnowledge  and  belief 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  wages  paid  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  following  schedule  of  rates  for  piecework  and  the  list  of  weekly 
averages  constitute  a  fair  basis  for  calculating  the  cost  in  the  hosiery 
factories  of  the  United  States  of  such  line?  of  goods  as  are  coming 
in  most  direct  competition  with  foreign,  and  especially  German, 
goods : 

(1)  Average  weekly  wages  paid: 

Knitters  (men) $28.00 

Topi)ers  (women) 8.^0 

Seamers  (women) S.-'* 

Loopers  (women) 13,<jO 

Menders  and  examiners  (women) 9-50 

Finishers   ( men ) 15. 0'> 

Finishers  (women) &0Q 

(2)  Rates  paid  for  piecework  for  39-gauge  half  hose: 

Knitting  legs .^3 

Knitting  feet .  135 

Topping    legs •  ^ 

Topping   feet •  ^ 

Looping -JJ:^ 

Seaming •  ^ 

Examining  and  mending -O* 
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(2)  Rates  paid  for  piecework  for  39-gaage  half  hose — Continued. 

Boarding __  $0,045 

Pairing  and  packing .06 

Other  wages  and  salaries .10 

Total  wages  per  dozen .80 

That  the  foregoing  facts  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

George  D.  Hobst. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23d  day  of  November,  A.  D» 
1908. 

[seal.]  D.  M.  Stewart,  Notary  Public. 


State  op  Pennsylvania: 

County  of  Philadelphia^  88: 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public,  residing  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  Keinhard  Huettig,  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  German-American  Hosiery  Company,  a 
corporation  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  says  that  the  following  list  of  wages  paid  at  the  present  tmio 
at  the  hosiery  mill  of  the  above  corporation  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
copied  from  the  weekly  pay  roll  of  the  said  German- American  Ho- 
siery Company,  and  are  true  and  correct  both  as  to  the  weekly  averages 
and  piecework  earned  by  the  different  classes  of  operators;  that  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  no  material  difference 
between  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  following  schedule  of  ratesf 
for  piecework  and  the  list  of  weekly  averages  constitute  a  fair  basis 
for  calculating  the  cost  in  the  hosiery  factories  of  the  United  States 
of  such  lines  of  goods  as  are  coming  in  most  direct  competition  with 
foreign,  and  especially  German,  goods: 

(1)  Avernge  weekly  wages  paid: 
Knitters  (men) — 

LegKing  machines $30.00 

Footing  macblnes . 23.00 

Toppers  (women) 8. 50 

Seamers  (women) 12.50 

Loopers  (women) 11. 00 

Menders    (women) 0. 50 

Finlsliers   (men) 10.00 

Finishers  (women) 8.50 

(2)  Ratc8  paid  lor  piecework. 


Knitting  legs 

Knitting  feet 

Topping- 

Looping 

Sooining 

Blending 

Hoarding . 

Prcmdng 

Pairing  and  folding 

Otber  wages  and  salaries 


Ladfefl' 

hose. 

For  38 

Per  90 

gauge. 

gauge. 

10.19 

10.22 

.10 

.11 

.06 

.00 

.086  1 

.on 

.07    1 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.01 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.125  1 

.1« 

Total 


.74    I  .80 
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Tliat  the  foregoing  facts  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

Reiniiard  Huettio. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

fsEAL.]  William  J.  Geggts, 

Notary  Public, 


Exhibit  D. 
State  of  PennsyIiVania, 

County  of  Philadelphia^  88 : 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public,  residing  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  Thomas  E.  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  Knitting  Company,  a  corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says:  That  the 
following  list  of  wages  paid  at  the  present  time  at  the  hosiery  mill  of 
the  above  corporation  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  copied  from  the 
weekly  pay  roll  of  the  said  Brown  Knitting  Company,  and  are  true 
and  correct  both  as  to  the  rates  paid  for  piecework  and  as  to  the 
weekly  averages  earned  by  the  different  classes  of  operators;  that  the 
rates  have  been  in  force  since  April,  1907,  and  have  not  been  reduced 
since  then;  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  no 
material  difference  between  the  waj^es  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  following 
fichedule  of  the  rates  for  piecework  and  the  list  of  weekly  averages 
constitute  a  fair  basis  for  calculating  the  cost  in  the  hosiery  factories 
of  the  United  States  of  such  lines  of  goods  as  are  coming  in  most 
direct  competition  with  foreign  and  especially  German  goods: 

(1)  Average  weekly  wages  paid: 

Knitters  (men) $31.00 

Topi)ers  (women) 8. («) 

Loopers  (women) 9.50 

Seamers    (women) . 10. 00 

Menders    (women) 10. Oi) 

Finisliers    (women) 9.00 

Finishers  (men) 14. 50 

(2)  Rates  paid  for  piecework  for  39-gauge  ladies'  hose: 

Knitting  legs .  2G 

Knitting  feet .  14 

Topping  feet .  OS 

Looping .07 

Seaming .075 

Examining  and  mending .04 

Boarding .06 

Pairing  and  packing .075 

Otlier  wages  and  salaries .15 

Total  wages  per  dozen 1 .95 

That  the  foregoing  facts  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

Thos.  E.  Brown. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1D08. 
[seal.]  Geo.  E.  Gbiffin,  Notary  Public, 
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Exhibit  E. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Philadelphia^  88 : 
Personally  appearing  before  me,  a  notary  pnblic,  residing  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  the  aforesiiid  county  and  State,  Harry  C.  Aberle,  part- 
ner of  the  Harry  C.  Aberle  &  Co.,  a  copartnership  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  the  law,  says:  That 
the  following  list  of  wages  paid  at  the  .present  time  at  the 
hosiery  mill  of  the  above  copartnership  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
was  copied  from  the  weekly  pay  roll  of  the  said  Harry  C. 
Aberle  &  Co.,  and  is  true  and  correct  as  to  the  weekly  average  earned 
by  the  different  classes  of  operators  as  herein  set  forth,  and  that 
said  rates  have  been  in  force  lor  years;  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  following  schedule  of  rates  for  piece- 
work and  the  list  of  weekly  averages  as  herein  set  forth  constitute  a 
fair  basis  for  calculating  the  cost  in 'the  hosiery  factories  of  the 
United  States  of  such  lines  of  goods  as  are  commg  in  most  direct 
competition  with  foreign  and  especially  German  goods : 

• 

Avemge  weekly' wages  paid: 

loggers  (men) $33.08 

Footers  (men) 2G. 68 

Looi)ers  (women) 9. 02 

Seamers  ( women) 11. 08 

Menders  (women) 7.  SO 

Finishers  (women) 8. 27 

Toppers  (women) 7. 1)6 

Boarders  (men) 11.(53 

That  the  foregoing  facts  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

ILvKRY  C.  Aberle. 

Sworn   and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  November, 
A.  D.  1908. 

[seal.]  Fred  E.  Schmtot, 

Notary  Public. 


ExiimiT  F. 

Thornton,  R.  I.,  November  IS^  1908. 
Mr.  William  L.  Waring, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee^ 

72  Leonard  Street.  New  York  City. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  favor  of  the  11th  received  and  noted. 
Inclosed  find  prices  we  pay  on  the  various  kinds  of  work : 

Average  per  week. 

Worsted  leggers $16.00  to  $18.00 

Worsted  footers 18.00  to    20.00 

Worsted    toppers 7. 00  to      S.  00 

Worsted  loopers ^ 8.00  to    10.00 

Worsted  seatpers -" 8. 00  to    10. 00 

Worsted   menders 8.00  to    10.00 
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Ayerage  per  week. 

Worsted  finishers I1G.00  to  $iaOO 

Cotton  leggers 14.00  to  16.00 

Cotton  footers 16.00  to  18.00 

Cotton  toppers 7.00  to  8.00 

Cotton  loopers 8.00  to  10.00 

Cotton  seamers 8.00  to  10.00 

Cotton  menders 8.00  to  10.00 

Cotton  finishers 16.00  to  l&OO 

Silk  leggers 25.00  to  2&00 

Silk  footers .__  31.00  to  33.00 

Silk  toppers 9.00  to  10.00 

Silk  loopers 13.00  to  15.00 

Silk  seamers 11.00  to  13.00 

Silk  menders 11.00  to  12.00 

Slk  finishers 16.00  to  laOO 

In  making  our  calculations  as  above  you  will  notice  we  make  a 
variation,  as  you  understand  some  operators  will  easily  make  $2  a 
week  more  than  others.  The  average,  of  course,  will  be  between  the 
prices  given,  if  you  desire  that  information. 

The  tariff  on  the  cotton  schedule,  as  you  know,  has  always  been  too 
low,  and  since  the  new  arrangement  with  Germany  we  have  dropped 
out  of  the  cotton  business  entirely,  as  it  is  useless  to  try  to  compete; 
we  must  let  our  machinery  wait  for  a  change  in  the  tariff  before  we 
can  work  it  profitably.  The  full-fashioned  hosiery  industrv  has  paid 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars  duties,  and  then  to  have  tnem 
legislate  against  our  industry  it  seems  very  unfair.  I  hope  something 
may  be  done  at  this  meeting  that  will  improve  our  condition  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  get  back  some  of  the  money  that  we  have  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment on  our  imported  machinery. 

If  there  is  any  other  information  that  you  desire  that  I  can  give 
you  kindly  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  oblige, 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Geo.  E.  Boyden,  Treasurer. 


ExHmrr  G. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Philadelphia^  88 : 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public,  residing  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  aforesaid  county  and  State,  Henry  Brown,  manager 
of  the  Brown,  Aberle  Company,  a  corporation  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says:  That  the  following 
list  of  wages  paid  at  the  present  time  at  the  hosiery  mill  of  the  above 
corporation  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  copied  from  the  weekly  pay 
roll  of  the  said  Brown,  Aberle  Company,  and  are  true  and  correct, 
both  as  to  the  rates  paid  for  piecewonc  and  as  to  the  weekly  averages 
earned  by  the  different  classes  of  operators;  that  the  rates  have  been 
in  force  for  years ;  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  there 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  wages  paid  lor  the  same  kind 
of  work  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
following  schedule  of  rates  for  piecework  and  the  list  of  weekly 
averages  constitute  a  fair  basis  for  calculating  the  cost  in  the  hosiery 
factories  of  the  United  States  of  such  lines  of  goods  as  are  coining 
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in  most  direct  competition  with  foreign,  and  especially  German, 
goods: 

(1)  Average  weekly  wages  paid: 

Leggers    (men) 131.45 

Footers   (men) 32. 20 

Loopers   (women) lX.30 

Seamers  (women) 10.50 

Toppers  (women) 8. 50 

Menders   (women) 10.00 

Boarders  (men) 14.50 

Finishers    (women) 8.00 

(2)  Rates  paid  for  piecework  for  30  gauge  ladies'  70/2  lisle: 

Knitting  legs .  27 

Knitting  feet .  15 

Topping _ .  08 

Looping .07 

Seaming .  08 

Examining  and  mending .  04 

Boarding .06 

Pairing  and  folding .06 

Winding .  02 

Other  wages  and  salaries ,15 

Total  cost  per  dozen .08 

That  the  foregoing  facts  are  true  and  correct  to  the  bes^f  his 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief.  -^.^ 

Henby  B^Kktn. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

[seal.]  Feed  E.  ScHMror, 

Notary  Public. 


ExHinrr  G. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Philadelphia: 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public,  residing  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  and  tor  said  county  and  State,  Ueorge  B.  Pfingst,  trading 
as  Lee  Hosiery  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  being  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  says  that  the  following  list  of  wages  paii  at  the  present 
time  at  the  hosiery  mill  of  the  above  individual  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
was  copied  from  the  weekly  pay  roll  of  the  said  George  B.  Pfingst, 
trading  as  Lee  Hosiery  Mills,  and  are  true  and  correct  both  as  to 
the  rates  paid  for  piecework  and  as  to  the  weekly  averages  earned 
b^  the  different  classes  of  operators;  that  the  rates  have  been  in  force 
since  April,  1907,  and  have  not  been  reduced  since  then ;  that  to  the 
best  of  nis  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  no  material  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  following  schedule  of  rates 
for  piecework  and  the  list  of  weekly  averages  constitute  a  fair  basis 
for  calculating  the  cost  in  the  hosiery  factories  of  the  United  States 
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of  such  lines  of  goods  as  are  coming  in  most  direct  competition  with 
foreign,  and  especially  German,  goods: 

(1)  Average  weekly  wages  paid; 

Knitters  (men) ^.50 

Toppers    (women) . 8.4S 

•Seamers    (women) 11.02 

Loopers  (women) , 12.70 

Menders  and  examiners   (women) 9.53 

Finlsbers  ( men ) 10. 30 

Finishers  (women) «^ 8. CI 

(2)  Rates  paid  for  piecework  for  33-gauge  half  hose: 

Knitting   legs , .10 

Knitting  feet .11 

Topping  legs , .  05 

Topping  feet .  05 

Looping   ' .06 

Seaming .  05 

Examining  and   mending ^  .04 

Boarding   . 03 

Pairing  and  packing , .OG 

Other  wages  and  salaries .10 

Total  wages  per  dozen .(55 

That  the  foregoing  facts  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

Georob  B.  Pfingst, 
^  {Trading  as  Lee  Hosiery  Mills). 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 
[seal.]  Edwasd  M.  Moll, 

Notary  Public. 


UNDERWEAK  MANITFACTirEERS  RECOMMEND  A  NEW  CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOR  KNITTED  COTTON  UNDERWEAR. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  The  knitted  underwear  manufacturers'  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
following  pertaining  to  their  industry: 

The  number  of  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knitted  cotton 
underwear  in  the  United  States  number  476  concerns. 

This,  however,  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  cotton-vam 
spinning  plants  and  other  collateral  industries  located  througnout 
the  country,  and  particularly  the  spinning  plants  established  m  the 
Southern  States  within  the  past  ten  years,  whose  product  is  sold 
largely  to  the  knit-underwear  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  industry  extends  over  the  Middle,  Southern,  Eastern,  and  West- 
ern States,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  by  individuals  with  limited 
capital,  representing  in  many  instances  the  only  industry  in  the  com- 
munity, affording  remunerative  and  congenial  employment. 
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There  has  never  been  a  trust  or  combination  formed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  knit  goods  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  either  output 
or  selling  price,  tne  nature  of  the  business  being  such  that  it  can  be 
engaged  in  by  small  manufacturers  with  limited  means. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  women  sewins-machine 
operators  in  the  United  States  varies  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  day.  The 
same  class  of  labor  in  France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland  receives 
from  30  cents  to  50  cents  per  day. 

Wages  paid  winders  in  the  United  States,  $1.60  to  $1.75  per  day. 
The  same  class  of  labor  in  foreign  countries  receives  35  cents  to  40 
cents  per  day. 

Wages  paid  knitters  in  the  United  States,  $1.25  to  $2  per  day.  The 
same  class  of  labor  in  foreign  countries  receives  65  cents  to  75  cents 
per  day. 

The  items  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  knitted 
underwear  represent  from  65  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
unless  the  present  rate  of  tariff  is  maintained  as  a  minimum  or  in- 
creased to  meet  prospective  new  conditions,  we  will  be  unable  to  hold 
our  own  markets  or  continue  to  grow  as  an  industry,  excepting  by 
material  reduction  in  the  American  standard  of  wages. 

The  present  schedule,  as  shown  in  paragraph  319,  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  known  as  "  the  Dingley  tariff  act,"  is  not  sufficient  to  protect 
American  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  medium 
and  better  grades  of  cotton  underwear  from  importations  of  French, 
German,  or  Swiss  goods,  owing  to  the  very  much  lower  rate  of  wages 

i)aid  in  those  countries,  as  against  our  own  highly  paid  American 
abor,  and  as  evidence  of  the  small  factor  of  safety  in  the  present 
tariff  schedule,  the  imports  have  steadily  increased. 

We  believe  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  wage-earners  and 
knit-goods  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged in  the  spinning  and  other  dependent  industries,  that  the  present 
schedule  of  duties,  as  shown  in  paragraph  819  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act,  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

Shirts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suits,  combination  suits,  tights, 
sweaters,  corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  of  every  description  made  wholly  or 
in  part  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  finished  or  unflnlshed, 
not  including  stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.50  per  dozen,  75  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem:  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  and  not  more  than  $3,  $1.40  per 
dozen  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $3  and  not  more  than 
$5,  $2  per  dozen  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $5  and  not 
more  than  $7,  $2.50  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than 
$7  and  not  more  than  $9,  $3.25  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at 
more  than  $0  and  not  more  than  $11,  $3.50  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $11  and  not  more  than  $13,  $3.75  per  dozen  and 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $13  and  not  more  than  $15,  $4 
per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $15,  $4  i)er  dozen 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Our  reason  for  recommending  this  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in 
the  present  schedule  is  prompted  through  a  desire  to  meet  the  possi- 
bility of  the  passage  of  a  trade  or  reciprocity  treaty  with  any  com- 
peting foreign  country,  and  we  call  the  attention  of  your  committee 
to  the  danger  which  threatened  our  industry  in  1899  through  a  pro- 
posed reciprocity  treaty  with  France,  negotiated  by  Special  Com- 
missioner John  A.  Kasson,  which  treaty  would  have  enabled  the 
French  manufacturers  to  send  their  goods  into  our  country  at  a 
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reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  the  present  schedule,  and  which  change 
of  rates  would  nave  nullified  the  protective  features  of  the  Dinglcy 
Act  and  would  have  been  disastrous  to  our  industry. 

In  conclusion  we  appeal  to  your  committee  to  revise  the  rates  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  and  make  the  change  recommended  by  us  for  the 
purpose  specified. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
National  Association  op  Hosikby  and 

Underwear  Mandfactubers  of  Philadelphia. 
Edw.  H.  Clift, 
Hakby  Querns, 
John  C.  Van  Db  Water, 
E.  G.  Katterman, 
Julius.  Hirsch, 
Jos.  Feldenheimer, 

Underwear  CfammiUee* 


Exhibit  A. 

(Memorandum  attached  to  brief  submitted  by  knitted  cotton  underwear  committee  of  tbe 
National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers,  abowlng  percentage 
rate  of  protection  under  Dinsley  tariff  and  increased  percentage  rate  of  protectico 
desired.     Referring  to  paragraph  310.] 
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CLIFTON  P.  BAXEB,  BOSTON,  HASS.,  TJBOES  THAT  PRESENT  KATES 
ON  ITNSEBWEAB  BE  HAINTAINEB  AS  A  HINIMTJU. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  7, 1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

'Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  first  of  all  to  the  many 
classes  of  goods  covered  in  paragraph  319.     Every  description  of 

foods  made  wholly  or  in  part  on  knitting  machines  or  frames  or  knit 
y  hand,  excepting  stockings,  is  included  in  this  one  paragraph.  It 
applies  to  cotton  goods  only. 

Dockham's  Trade  Directoir  for  1907  shows  466  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  oi  these  goods  in  the  United  States.  By 
States  they  are  divided  as  follows :  Alabama,  3 ;  California,  3 ;  Con- 
necticut, 10 ;  Delaware,  1 ;  Florida,  1 ;  Georgia,  8 ;  Idaho,  2 ;  Illinois, 
8;  Indiana,  5;  Iowa,  1;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  32;  Michigan, 
15 ;  Minnesota,  2;  Mississippi,  1 ;  New  Hampshire.  1 ;  New  Jersey,  12; 
New  York,  164;  North  Carolina,  7;  Ohio,  16;  Oregon,  2;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 121;  Rhode  Island,  9;  South  Carolina,  2;  Tennessee,  4;  Utah, 
10;  Vermont,  6;  Virginia,  8;  Wisconsin,  11;  total,  456. 

There  is  no  trust  or  organization  for  the  control  of  prices,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  with  any  accuracy  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  this  work,  but  probably  as  great  a  number  as  200,000 
people  are  directly  employed,  and  indirectly  many  more.  The  com- 
pany that  I  represent  "(Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.)  employs  3,200  hands  directly  throughout  the  year 
(tariff  and  hwne  competition  permitting)  in  the  manufacture  of  one 
variety  of  goods  in  one  of  the  classes  covered  by  paragraph  319. 

I  say  one  variety  in  one  of  the  classes.  The  class  that  I  refer  to 
is  shirts  and  drawers,  and  the  variety  is  men's  medium-priced  bal- 
briffffan.  There  are  numerous  varieties  in  each — men's,  women's,  and 
children's  goods. 

As  a  manufacturer  seldom  makes  more  than  one  variety,  you  can 
understand  that  no  man  can  come  here  and  discuss  intelligentlv  the 
whole  of  paragraph  319.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  can  not  tell  the 
rate  of  duty  required  for  any  except  the  variety  of  goods  we  make. 
I  do  know  what  we  reauire,  but  I  do  not  know  even  what  men's  high- 
priced  balbriggan  gooas  need ;  much  less  do  I  know  what  other  varie- 
ties of  men's  goods  need ;  and  less  still  about  women's  and  children's, 
to  say  nothing  of  pants,  vests,  union  suits,  sweaters,  etc. 

As  the  industry  is  so  scattered  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  any 
general  meeting  of  manufacturers  to  try  to  decide  upon  rates  needed 
as  a  whole.    Therefore  we  are  obliged  to  submit  our  ideas  separately. 

The  help  employed  by  us  in  making  up  and  finishing  the  goods  is 
skilled  labor  receiving  good  wages.  With  the  present  rates  of  duty 
we  can,  I  am  confident,  continue  wages  as  at  present ;  but  with  a  lower 
tariff  I  believe  it  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  help,  and 
in  the  wages  as  well. 

French-made  balbriggan  goods  are  now  imported  and  sold  at 
practically  the  same  price  as  domestic  goods. 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  dozens  or  the  value  of  any 
one  variety  of  underwear  imported,  for  the  reason  that  all  are 
lumped  in  the  customs  report. 

Tne  total  value  of  underwear  as  a  whole  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1007,  was,  including  duties,  $1^295,000. 

This  is  not  a  very  large  amount,  but  it  is  large  enough.  That  the 
importations  will  greatly  increase  with  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
there  is  no  question,  unless  we  offset  it  by  a  reduction  in  the  labor 
cost  of  our  goods.  ^ 

I  was  in  the  same  business  position  under,  the  Wilson  bill  as  at 
present,  and  know  well  the  effect  of  lower  duties  upon  our  industry. 
The  financial  result  was  then  unsatisfactory,  even  with  low  wages; 
whereas  under  our  present  tariff  the  company  has  been  successful 
and  the  help  well  paid. 

Domestic  competition  is  severe  enough  in  men's  medium-priced 
balbriggan  underwear  to  safeguard  against  excessive  prices.  Is 
there  any  need  of  adding  to  this  competition  by  reducing  the  tariff, 
which  can  only  result  in  lowering  wages  of  the  help  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  smaller  number  ? 

As  importations  of  medium-priced  underwear  have  gradually 
increased  under  the  present  tariff,  I  claim  that  present  rates  should 
be  maintained  as  a  minimum. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Clifton  P.  Baker. 
68  Ames  Building ^  Boston. 


THE  COOPER  TTNDERWEAE  COMPAlTJr,  KENOSHA,  WIS.,  THXHES 
PRESENT  DVTT  ON  TTNDEBWEAB  NECESSART. 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  December  4,  lOOS. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  We  note  that  Mr.  James  Van  Cleave,  of  the  Buck 
Stove  and  Range  Company,  who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  takes  the  stand  as  representing  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  that  they  wish  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
by  which  he  represents  them  as  wishing  for  a  reduction. 

We  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Manufacturers,  but  we  op- 
pose any  such  position  as  representing  us.  We  do  not  believe  that 
more  than  a  small  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
wish  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  then  it  is  only  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  leather. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  textiles.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  compete  with  imported  French  underwear, 
even  with  the  present  tariff,  and  the  statistics  of  which  you  are  pos- 
sessed will  show  you  that  immense  quantities  of  French  underwear 
are  imported  into  this  country  every  year  in  spite  of  the  present  tariff. 
Commending  this  to  your  best  judgment,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Cooper  Underwear  Co., 
Per  Henry  S.  Cooper, 

President  and  Treasurer, 
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IJSVI  STBAVSS  A  CO.,  IMPOBTERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  BECOH- 
MENB  A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  HOSIEBT  ANB  UNDXBWEAB. 

San  Fkakcisgo,  Cal.,  November  11^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman   Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sib:  The  newspaj)er8  report  your  committee  now  in  sessicm 
re  tariflf  revision.  You  will  pardon  my  taking  your  valuable  time, 
yet  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  act  of  1897  that 
has  been  most  pernicious  in  its  effect  on  the  wholesaler  and  jobber 
of  hosiery  and  underwear,  paragraphs  318,  319.  The  bad  feature  of 
these  is  the  fixed  limits.  The  result  has  been  that  in  making  these 
limits  the  Oovemment  has  forced  foreigii  manufacturers  to  strain 
every  effort  to  produce  the  very  best  article  and  force  the  price  to 
the  stated  limits.  This  of  itself  has  hurt  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
because  it  has  compelled  him  to  meet  the  competition  on  an  article 
on  which  the  price  is  forced  upon  him,  and  the  act  fostered  by  our 
Government. 

This  also  has  resulted  in  fixing  the  cost  to  the  iobber  and  whole- 
saler and  limiting  his  range  of  purchases  to  five  different  ^ades  of 
hosiery  and  six  of  underwear.  These  different  steps  or  limits  in  the 
tariff  immediately  became  so  well  known  that  even  the  tyro  in  the 
business  knew  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent  what  the  wholesaler  paid  for 
his  goods,  consequently  we  have  been  obliged  to  sell  these  goods 
with  little  or  no  profit. 

When  vou  stop  to  consider  the  vast  capital  and  number  of  firms 
and  employees  concerned  in  the  marketing  of  this  merchandise  in 
the  United  States,  they  should  be  given  the  opportunitv  to  realize 
something  in  the  way  of  profit  on  the  investment,  with  the  resultant 
increase  of  income  for  the  employee.  A  straight  schedule  of, 
say,  50  cents  per  dozen  and  10  or  12^  per  cent,  regardless  of  the 
foreign  cost,  will  fully  protect  the  home  manufacturers  and  enable 
the  distributers  of  these  lines  to  carry  on  a  successful  trade. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  G.  McCarthy. 


KNIT  GOODS. 

HON.  S.  W.  SMITH,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  POHTIAC  KNIT- 
TINO  COMPANY  RELATIVE  TO  JAPANESE  COMPETITION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  J908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  inclose  a  letter  from  F.  G.  Jacobs,  one  of  my 
constituents,  living  in  my  home  city,  Pontiac,  Mich.    Mr.  Jacobs 
speaks  from  a  knowledge  obtained  after  several  years  of  practical 
experience. 

Sincerely,  yours,  S.  W.  Smith. 
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PoNTiAo,  Mich.,  Novevaber  SO^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  W.  Smith, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mr.  Smith  :  When  considering  the  Question  of  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  I  would  like  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to  oiir 
industry.  It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  if  the  tariff  is  lowered  to 
any  considerable  extent  on  knit  goods  it  would  practically  do  away 
with  the  knitting  business  in  this  country.  I  understand  that  the 
Japanese  are  now  taking  up  the  knit-goods  industry,  and  with  their 
cheap  labor  we  would  not  be  able  to  compete  in  this  country. 

I  hope  you  will  bear  this  matter  in  mind  when  the  occasion  arises. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

PoNTiAo  Knitting  Company, 
By  F.  G.  Jacobs,  General  Manager, 


NARROW    COTTON    FABRICS. 

THE  BLACESTONE  WEBBING  COMPANY,  FAWTTTCKET,  B.  L,  ASKS 
BETENTION  OF  FBESENT  DITTY  ON  BANDINGS,  BELTINGS,  ETC. 

Pawtuckbt,  R.  I.,  December  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  your  committee  will  soon  be  taking 
up  the  consideration  of  "  narrow  cotton  fabrics,"  as  referred  to  id 
Schedule  I,  cotton  manufactures,  paragraph  No.  320,  as  "  Bandings, 
beltings,  bindings,  bone  casings,  cords,  garters,  lining  for  bicyde  tires. 
ribbons,  suspenders  and  braces,  tapes,  tubing,  and  webs  or  webbing, 
etc."  We  would  bring  to  your  attention  that  even  under  the  present 
schedule  of  tariff  duties  on  this  class  of  goods  we  are  in  sharp  com- 

{)etition  with  foreign-made  goods,  owing  very  largely  to  the  much 
ower  cost  of  cotton  yams  made  in  foreign  countries. 

We  find  on  referring  to  schedules  and  data  in  hand  that  the  wag^ 
our  American  manufacturers  are  paying  for  making  this  class  of 
fabric  is  considerably  higher  than  that  paid  in  foreign  countries; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  present  wages  and  compete 
satisfactorily,  allowing  for  a  fair  manufacturing  profit,  we  would 
respectfully  request  that  there  be  no  reduction  on  articles  of  cotton 
manufacture  as  mentioned  in  Schedule  I,  paragraph  No.  320. 

Should  you  require  further  data  on  this  subject  substantiating  the 
above  claim  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Blackstone  Webbing  Compa>'^* 
L.  W.  Bishop,  Treasurer. 
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X-.  D.  THAYER  MANTTFACTURINQ  COMPANY,  WORCESTER,  MASS., 

SUaOESTS  A  SPECIFIC  DUTY,  PER  POXJND,  ON  NARROW  COTTON 

FABRICS. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C: 

Regarding  rates  of  duty  for  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  I,  cot- 
ton manufactures,  paragraph  820,  on  headings,  beltings,  bindings, 
bone  casings,  ribbons,  etc.,  we  would  say  that  our  trouble  is  not  so 
much  with  the  rate  of  duty  as  with  the  value  placed  on  the  goods 
when  entered  at  the  custom-house. 

The  goods  are  seldom,  if  ever,  entered  twice  alike  as  to  quality,  style 
numbers,  etc.,  and  hence  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prove  absolutely 
that  they  have  been  undervalued.  Now,  we  have  to  use  imported 
cotton  yams  to  manufacture  our  goods.  You  well  know  the  duty  on 
them  can  in  no  way  be  evaded,  and  the  duty  is  20  cents  to  25  cents 
per  pound  on  them,  as  we  use  80/2  to  100/2.  The  imported  articles 
pay  nothing  on  cotton  yarns  after  being  made  into  goods.  The 
goods  come  in  under  the  ad  valorem  plan,  and  here  is  where  we 
suffer,  because  goods,  for  instance,  which  can  not  be  bought  anywhere 
in  the  world  at  a  less  rate  than  $1.60  for  a  given  quantity  may  be 
entered  as  of  the  value  of  $1.  The  duty  assessed  and  paid  would  be 
only  two-thirds  the  amount  specified ;  hence  the  50  per  cent  schedule 
would  onlv  net  33J  per  cent,  and  the  saving  on  tne  above  cost  of 
yams  would  be  about  15  per  cent  gain  to  the  manufacturing  importer, 
and  all  but  2  per  cent  of  the  tariff  protection  has  disappeared. 

Our  suspicions  rest  mainly  against  one  house,  one  of  whose  partners 
resides  in  England,  and  who  buys  the  goods  and  bills  them  to  the 
New  York  house,  in  which  he  is  interested,  from  his  firm  in  England, 
and  it  is  plain  to  see  that  as  they  never  part  with  the  ownership  till 
after  duties  are  paid  that  a  very  strong  reason  exists  why  the  lowest 
possible  valuation  should  be  made  on  the  goods  for  the  assessment  of 
duty  to  be  made. 

We  would  suggest  a  specific  duty  per  pound  to  be  on  these  goods, 
and  an  ad  valorem  rate  besides,  so  as  to  make  the  yams  entering 
into  the  goods  cost  both  domestic  manufacturer  and  importer  just 
alike,  and  have  the  minimum  specific  duty  25  cents  per  pound. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  D.  Thayer  Manufacturing  Co., 
By  L.  D.  Thayer,  Treasurer, 


PURIFIED  COTTON. 

SEABTJEY  &  JOHNSON,  NEW  YORE  CITY,  ASE  SPECIAL  PROVISION 
AND  BATE  POB  PUBIFIED  COTTON  FIBER. 

New  York  City,  December  i,  1908. 
This  petition  relates  particularly  to  cotton  fiber,  hijrhly  purified 
and  advanced  in  value  by  reason  of  being  subjected  to  more  or  less 
elaborate  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  in  order  to  produce  a 
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finished  product,  which  is  not  "  cotton  "  (the  crude  cotton  fiber  as 
ordinarily  understood),  or  "cotton  waste  or  flocks,"  as  commonly 
recognized  in  the  market,  and  therefore  should  not  enter  this  country 
duty  free  under  paragraph  537,  "  cotton,  and  cotton  waste  or  flocks,'' 
of  the  present  tariff  act. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  cotton  fiber,  whether  orig- 
inating from  the  crude  or  raw  staple  or  recovered  by  any  of  the  nu- 
merous processes  well  known  for  recovering  the  cotton  fiber  from 
spun  or  woven  cotton  products  and  freed  from  mechanical  impuri- 
ties and  from  oil,  gum,  and  other  natural  and  foreign  constituents 
there  might  be  beyond  the  pure  cellulose  of  the  fiber  itself,  and  ren- 
dered free  from  the  chemicals  necessary  to  produce  the  purified  cellu- 
lose— ^such  purified  cotton  fiber  has  found  extensive  new  uses  in  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  smokeless  powder,  artificial  silk, 
filaments  for  incandescent  electric  light  bulbs,  varnishes,  lacquers, 
celluloid,  and  doubtless  other  uses  more  or  less  the  subject  of  trade 
secrets. 

These  new  uses  of  this  purified  cotton  fiber  have  made  its  manu- 
facture the  subject  of  special  attention  and  have  resulted  in  a  very 
large  trade  in  tnis  special  product,  and  importations  of  thousands  of 
bales  have  entered  tnis  country  from  Europe  duty  free  under  para- 
graph 537,  and  at  an  invoice  valuation  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  American  manufacturer  to  successfully  compete  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  fiber  itself  is  undoubtedly  almost  entirely  of  Ameri- 
can origin. 

The  intention  of  Congress  in  paragraph  587  in  the  term  (1)  of 
"  cotton  "  was  most  probablv  to  cover  raw  or  crude  cotton  in  its 
various  grades  as  commonly  known  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  terms  (2)  of  "  cotton  waste  "  or  "  flocks  "  to  refer  to  waste  or 
flocks  which  remained  in  their  original  condition  and  which  had  not 
become  the  subject  of  special  manufacturing  proccvsses  to  bleach  and 
purify  them.  The  cotton  waste  or  flocks  which  are  well  defined  and 
well  known  and  of  everyday  trade  are  very  different  and  distinct 
from  this  purified  cotton,  which  is  practically  never  met  in  the  regu- 
lar business  of  those  handling  cotton  waste  or  flocks.  Very  nat- 
urally, price  being  attractive,  it  would  be  handled  by  such  dealers  if 
offered  to  them  as  ''  cotton  waste  "  or  "  flocks,"  but  such  terms  would 
not  correctly  define  the  product. 

Though  this  refined  cotton  be  an  article  readily  recognized  as 
"  cotton  "  it  is  not  the  cotton  which  w^e  believe  was  intended  by  Con- 
gress in  paragraph  537,  for  this  is  a  bleached  and  purified  cotton, 
which,  under  the  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  has  been  changed  in  character  and  has  been  changed 
in  use. 

Changed  in  character  from  the  unbleached  crude  or  recovered  fiber 
with  oil,  gum,  and  adherent  impurities,  to  a  bleached  fiber  free  from 
natural  constituents  and  from  adherent  impurities. 

Changed  in  use  through  processes  of  purification  and  bleaching  to 
whirli  it  has  been  subjected  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  possible 
for  nitration,  or  treatment  with  acids  and  other  chemicals  for  it? 
new-found  technical  and  industrial  uses. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  written,  the  uses  for  the  bleached 
and  purified  product  as  hereinbefore  stated  were  practically  un- 
\nown,   and   new    industries,    particularly   that   of    manufacturing 
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smokeless  powder  with  this  purified  cotton  or  cellulose  as  a  basis,  have 
been  established.  The  conditions,  therefore,  that  have  arisen  in 
recent  years  are  new  ones  from  a  protective-tariff  standpoint,  requir- 
ing adequate  provision  in  the  tariff  classification  in  the  form  of  a 
special  paragraph  for  this  specific  product,  say  imder  Schedule  I, 
cotton  manufactures,  with  adequate  rate  of  duty  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer. 

It  is  held  that  the  article  is  a  manufacture  of  cotton  and  a  specific 
product,  and  that  a  duty  of  not  less  than  2  cents  per  pound  and  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  provided.  The  rate  of  duty  h«re 
pleaded  for  is  predicated  on  the  knowledge  that  large  quantities  of 
this  cotton  have  been  repeatedly  imported  at  an  invoice  value  of  8 
cents  per  pound. 

The  cheapest  grade  of  cotton  fiber  likely  to  be  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can manufacture  of  such  a  product  would  be  "  linters,"  and  which  at 
the  present  time  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  4f  cents  per 
pound  for  the  crude  article  of  good  grade.  The  cost  of  bleaching 
and  purifying  this  fiber  to  bring  it  into  the  advanced  state  of  the 
product  under  discussion,  including  a  loss  in  weight  of  24  per  cent 
from  weight  of  the  original  material,  would  be  3.3  cents  per  pound, 
making  a  cost  of  7.9  cents,  and  with  addition  for  general  factory 
exjjenses  of  from  12^  to  15  per  cent,  to  a  total  factory  cost  of  9  cents. 
This  figure  is  without  any  additions  for  selling  expenses  or  profit  or 
interest  on  investment,  yet  the  imported  product  comes  in  at  a  valua- 
tion of  8  cents  per  pound,  and  if  truthfully  valued  has  had  all  these 
expenses  added,  which  thus  makes  it  impossible  for  the  ^Vmerican 
producer  to  compete. 

If  made  from  comber  waste,  which  is  unbleached  waste  cotton  Kber — 
and  which  is  the  grade  of  stock  some  of  the  importers  claim  some  of 
the  foreign  article  is  made  of — if  made  from  such  comber  waste  cost- 
ing in  the  American  market  at  the  present  time  Si  cents  per  pound, 
the  American  manufactured  or  finished  product  would  cost  12^  cents, 
factory  cost. 

If  made  from  crude  or  raw  cotton,  say,  for  instance,  from  the  grade 
known  as  "  middling  "  cotton,  at  9^  cents  per  pound,  the  price  of  the 
American  manufactured  product  will  have  advanced  to  13|  cents, 
factory  cost. 

The  rate  of  duty  suggested  protects  onlv  the  product  made  from 
linters.  To  protect  a  product  made  from  "  comber  waste  "  or  "  raw 
cotton"  (middling  grade),  the  duty  would  have  to  be  advanced  to  6 
cents  or  7  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  includes  the  mechanical  processes  for  free- 
ing the  crude  fiber  from  dirt  or  for  recovering  or  restoring  the  fiber 
from  spun  or  woven  cotton  products,  and  the  boiling,  bleaching,  and 
treating  with  chemics  to  purify;  also  the  usual  merchandise  stock 
and  labor  charges.  The  proportion  of  labor  in  total  factory  cost 
varies  with  the  type  of  cotton-fiber  stock  used,  and  this  pjercentage 
varies  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  to  24  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  merchandise  stock  (principally  chemicals)  other  than  the 
cotton  itself  costs  abroad  only  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  same 
materials  in  America. 

Labor  costs  abroad  are  but  60  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  the  labor  in 
this  country.  To  enable  the  American  manufacturer,  therefore,  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  it  is  evident  that  an  adequate 
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rate  of  duty  on  the  foreign  product  is  imperative  in  order  to  protect 
the  American  manufacturer  against  the  foreign  competitor  who  may 
use  for  his  product  any  one  of  the  types  of  cotton  finer  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  each  one  of  itself  well  defined  and  readily  recognized  when 
in  the  original  state,  but  which  when  subjected  to  processes  of  manu- 
facture necessary  to  produce  the  product  in  question  loses  identity  in 
the  finished  product  and  can  not  always  be  readily  distinguished,  so 
that  one  can  not  declare  with  certainty  from  what  source  or  grade 
of  cotton  fiber  the  finished  product  has  been  made.  This  is  impor- 
tant as  affecting  invoice  valuation  on  imports  and  as  suggesting 
the  rate  of  duty  to  adequately  protect  the  American  manufacturer, 
who,  therefore,  needs  higher  protection,  as  his  product  is  made  from 
the  higher-costing  "  coim)er  waste  "  or  "  middling  "  cotton. 

Though  desiring  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  special  cot- 
ton product,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  compete  ana  secure  a 
market  on  account  of  the  free  entry  of  the  European  article. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  special  paragraph  or 
classification  for  the  revised  or  new  tariff  law  read  as  follows: 

Cotton,  derived  directly  from  the  raw  staple  or  otherwise  and  purifled  for 
technical  and  commercial  uses,  6  cents  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorenL 

Inasmuch  as  this  imported  product,  which  is  absorbent,  has  been 
offered  broadly  for  hospital  purposes  and  for  the  same  use  as  ab- 
sorbent cotton  (medicinal  article)  is  used,  introducing  a  similar 
damaging  competition,  it  is  urged  that  the  duty  on  absorbent  cotton 
^medicinal  article),  now  in  paragraph  68,  be  advanced  from  25  to 
46  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Seabury  &  Johnson, 
By  H.    C.    Lewis,   Secretary. 


TRACING   CLOTH. 

THE  REMNA  MANUFACTUKING  COMPANY,  EAST  GREENWICH, 
R.  I.,  ASKS  AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  TRACING  CLOTH. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  L,  November  30, 1908. 

COMMIITEE   ON    WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

Washt7}(/ton,  D.  G, 

Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your 
honorable  committee  for  tariff  revision: 

First.  The  manufacture  of  tracing  cloth  used  by  draftsmen,  archi- 
tects, and  engineers  for  the  making  or  drawing  of  plans  for  buildings, 
machinery,  construction  work,  etc.,  sample  of  product  being  hereunto 
attached. 

Second.  The  schedule  and  paragraph  of  the  present  tariff  law 
under  which  this  product  is  now  classed  is  Schedule  I,  paragraph  311, 
"  Cotton  cloth,  filled  or  coated,''  duty  thereon  being  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  3  cents  per  square  yard  specific. 
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Third.  We  desire  this  duty  chan^d  so  as  to  retain  the  present  ad 
valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  increase  the  specific  duty  from  2 
cents  to  6  cents  per  square  yard.  Possibly  tracmg  cloth  should  be 
differentiated  from  the  general  head  it  now  comes  in  under,  "  Cotton 
cloth,  filled  or  coated,"  as  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  a 
new  industry  here. 

Fourth.  Beasons  for  asking  the  above  revision  are  that  our  product 
is  a  new  manufacture  in  this  country  and  we  are  the  only  manufac- 
turers of  tracing  cloth  in  the  United  States.  Many  years  of  time 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  have  been  spent  in  experimental  work  to 
accomplish  the  manufacture  of  this  product  here,  it  being  a  secret 
process,  the  successful  knowledge  of  which  has  heretofore  Deen  con- 
fined to  Europe,  and  only  within  the  past  two  years  have  we  fully 
succeeded.  We  have  during  the  present  year  completed  the  equip- 
ment of  a  new  factory  at  large  expense. 

Fifth.  Our  sole  and  only  competitors  are  European  manufacturers. 

Sixth.  The  average  wages  paid  our  labor  are  fully  double  or  100 
I)er  cent  more  than  those  paid  in  England,  and  we  would  conserva- 
tively estimate  that  it  costs  us  60per  cent  more  to  produce  the  article 
in  entirety  here  than  it  does  in  England. 

Seventh.  Revision  is  asked  to  enable  our  infant  industry  in  this 
country  to  be  in  only  a  fair  position  to  compete  with  and  not  exclude 
foreign  manufacturers  for  the  trade  in  tracing  cloth  in  the  United 
States,  without  in  any  way  working  a  hardship  or  injury  through  in- 
creased cost  to  the  dealer  or  consumer,  as  our  price  to  them  will  not 
exceed  what  they  now  pay  for  the  popular  English  make.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  is  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  realized  by  the  dealer  selling  our  product  than  is  made  on  the  pop- 
ular English  article,  possibly  excepting  the  importers  of  such  English 
make,  who  are  restricted  in  number  to  a  very  few  in  comparison  with 
the  entire  number  of  dealers,  and  it  is  said  that  such  importers  are 
precluded  by  contract  from  handling  or  dealing  in  any  other  make, 
seemingly  to  be  a  combination  of  a  very  few  that  tends  to  restriction 
of  trade.  It  would  seem  that  if  our  industry  was  protected  it  will 
in  all  probability  eliminate  such  condition  of  restriction  as  has  ex- 
isted, and  work  a  benefit  to  a  vast  majority  of  dealers  and  to  all  con- 
sumers. Without  the  protection  asked  for  to  place  us  on  an  equal 
basis  of  cost  of  producing  with  the  forei^  manufacturers  we  will  be 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  industry  in  this  country,  thus  wasting  and 
losing  the  many  years  of  experimental  work  and  large  money  ex- 
penditure that  we  have  devoted  to  perfecting  and  establishing  this 
new  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the  I^ited  States  will  again 
be  dependent  solely  on  Europe  for  its  tracing  cloth. 

Eighth.  Under  the  original  tariff  of  40  per  cent  the  English  prod- 
uct sold  in  this  country  for  a  much  less  price  than  it  now  does  under 
the  present  so-called  Dingley  tariff,  which  is  a  reduction  on  the 
original,  because  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Dingley  tariff  there  was 
no  tracing  cloth  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Regina  Maxufacturino  Company, 
By  E.  A.  Palmer,  President, 
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TYPEWRITER   RIBBONS. 

THE  MOBTON  MILLS,  PATEBSOH,  N.  T.,  ASK  A  MATEBIAL  INCREASE 
IH  THE  DTITY  ON  THEIR  PRODUCT. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  November  )?<?,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Patne,  Esq., 

Chairman  Ways  ami  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  attention  of  your  committee  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  fa<;t  that  the  present  duty  on  cotton  yarns  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woven  edge  tapes  for  typewriter  ribbons  is,  at  the  present 
time,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pomid  number,  or  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  invoiced  valuation,  while  the  duty  on  the  manufac- 
tured article  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Thus  you  will  see  that  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  is  practically  the  same  as  that  on  the  manu- 
factured article,  which  must  be  made  of  imported  yarns.  This  makes 
the  production  of  this  fabric  in  this  country  very  difficult  at  the 
American  standard  of  labor  cost.  , 

This  company  is  now  operating  a  small  plant  for  weaving  type- 
writer ribbons,  and  now  purposes  to  extend  same  if  adequate  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded  our  enterprise.  This  is  a  new  venture  in  this 
country  and  a  large  demand  has  been  supplied  entirely  by  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  although  the  consumption  of  this  particular 
article  is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

We  therefore  submit  for  your  consideration  the  above  facts  and 
ask  that  they  be  given  attention,  with  the  view  of  extending  to  this 
new  industry  in  America  the  protection  necessary  for  a  healthy 
growth.  We  would  therefore  request  that  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  over 
and  above  the  present  specific  duty  on  yarn  be  levied  on  imported 
typewriter  ribbons. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Morton  MoiUS. 
Bv  II.  E.  Danneb. 


VELVETS,   VELVETEENS,    AND   CORDUROYS. 

WELLINGTON,  SEARS  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  URGE  THAT  THERE  BE  NO 
REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  THESE  FABRICS. 

Boston,  Dccembev  J,  lOOi^, 
To  the  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Commiitke, 

Wa>ihington^  />.  C. 

Dkar  J^ir:  Presuniino:  that  there  will  })e  some  further  consideration 
of  the  cotton  schedule,  we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a  few  facts 
in  regard  to  velveteens  and  corduroys,  hoping  that  in  any  report 
which  is  made  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  recommended 
on  these  fabrics. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  manufacture  of  velveteens 
has  been  started  in  this  country,  they  previously  having  been  made 
principally  in  England  and  F'rance.    These  goods,  as  you  know,  ai-e 
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first  woven  on  ^eclally  equipped  looms;  the  races  are  then  cut  by 
hand,  an  operative  being  able  to  cut  150  yards  race  cut  in  one  week, 
or  3()0  yards  slip  cut  in  one  week,  this  work  being  done  by  female 
operatives  from  14  to  20  years  of  age.  The  cutting  of  a  lump  (150 
yards)  of  slip-cut  velveteens  can  be  done  for  12s.  ($3)  in  England, 
whereas  the  same  work  in  this  country  costs  more  than  double  this 
price.  The  cutting  of  a  lump  of  race-cut  velveteens  could  be  done  for 
$5  in  England,  and  in  this  country  it  also  costs  double  this  price. 
After  the  goods  are  cut  they  pass  through  various  stages  of  brushing, 
singeing,  and  dyeing  before  they  are  readv  for  market,  the  great 
item  of  cost  in  these  processes  also  being  labor,  and  although  the 
operatives  are  paid  well  in  this  countrv  we  are  competing  in  cutting 
velveteens  with  almost  the  cheapest  labor  in  Europe. 

The  above  facts  will  also  apply  to  corduroys,  except  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  ^oods  being  coarser  and  heavier  it  is  possible  to  cut 
them  by  machinery,  which  is  being  done  in  this  country.  But  here- 
again,  labor  is  the  principal  item,  the  goods  passing  through  from 
20  to  25  processes  in  the  finishing  alone,  and  the  labor  in  the  finishing 
plants  in  this  country  is  paid  lust  about  double  the  wages  paid  in 
the  finishing  plants  in  England. 

If  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter  you  would  like  any  further 
facts  or  figures,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  furnish  them. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wellington,  Sears  4  Co. 


THE   COCHECO   HANUFACTUBIHG   COMPANY,    BOSTON,    THINKS 
PBESENT  DUTY  ON  COTTON  VELVETEENS  NECESSABY. 

Boston,  December  3^  1908, 
Chairman  CoMMirrEK  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washim/ton^  I).  (', 

Dear  Sir  :  Understanding  that  on  December  4  there  is  to  be  a  hear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  duties  on  cotton  velveteens,  I  beg  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Dover,  >*.  H.,  that  this  is 
an  industry  only  recently  started  in  this  country,  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers if  the  duties  on  this  class  of  goods  should  be  reduced.  In 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  country  I  think  labor  probably 
represents  approximately  iT)  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  so  far  it 
has  not  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  present  duty  enables  us  to 
more  than  meet  foreign  competition. 

Should  you  so  desire,  I  can  furnish  figures  to  show  this,  and  prove 
that  it  would  work  a  serious  hardship  on  this  really  infant  industry 
to  reduce  this  pre-ont  schedule. 

Yours,  trulv,  II.  i>k  F.  Lockwood,  Treni^iire.r, 


THE  NEW  YORK  MILLS  STATE  THAT  THE  CORDITROY  AND  VELVET 
ENDirSTRY  ABSOLUTELY  NEEDS  PEOTECTION. 

New  York  (^ity,  December  7, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Grntlemen  :  We  desire  to  submit  the  following  information  to  aid 
the  committee  is  a  revision  of  the  tariff.    We  are  interested  in  pro- 
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tection  on  certain  lines  as  set  out  below,  but  we  believe  that  a  rea- 
sonable reduction  of  tariffs  on  the  ordinary  yarns  and  cloths,  such  as 
we  make,  would  not  materially  injure  the  business. 

Any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  corduroys  would  be  disastrous  on 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  cloth  as  compared  with  other  cotton  products. 

We  make  three  products — hosiery  yarn,  ordinary  cotton  cloth,  and 
corduroy  cloth.    The  cost  of  ordinary  hosiery  yam  is  made  up  of — 

Pereent. 
Cotton 67 

Labor - 15 

AH  other  expenses 1^ 

This  is  for  high-grade  hosiery  yarns.  The  gray  cloth  that  we 
manufacture  is  made  up  of — 

PeroenL 

Cotton 60 

'  lAbor 20 

Other  expenses 20 

Corduroy  is  made  up  of — 

Percent. 

Cotton 25 

Labor 40 

Other  exi)enses 35 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Europe  is  about  one-half  less  than  in 
the  United  States  ana  the  skill  of  the  foreign  operator  on  this  clas 
of  goods  is  much  greater  than  here,  on  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  corduroy  containing  so  much  hand  work. 

The  corduroy  and  velvet  industry  in  this  country  is  practically 
in  its  infancy,  not  being  over  20  years  old.  It  requires  great  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  operators,  and  we  have  not  as  yet  commenced  to 
reach  the  point  of  production  that  our  foreign  competitors  have. 

Some  01  the  prices  paid  in  Europe  are  as  follows: 

In  a  cotton  mill  a  card-room  hand  receives  $5  a  week;  in  this  coun- 
try  $8   a  week,   which  is  37  per  cent  IcvSS  in  Europe  than  here. 

A  spinning-room  operative  receives  in  Europe  not  over  $4  a  week; 
in  this  country  it  averages  about  $7  a  week,  a  difference  of  43  per 
cent  less  in  Europe. 

Weaving. — In  Europe  a  weaver  receives  about  $5.50  a  week,  while 
in  this  country  an  operator  will  average  about  $9.50.  The  European 
scale  is  about  52  per  cent  less. 

Finishing  operations, — On  corduroy  a  cutter  in  Euro]>e  receives 
about  $4  a  week;  in  this  country  he  will  average  about  $9  a  week, 
being  35  per  cent  less  in  Europe, 

Jig  men  in  Europe  receive  not  over  $5  a  week;  in  this  country,  $7.50 
a  week;  35  per  cent  less  in  Europe. 

The  crossing  machines  in  this  country  are  tended  by  boys,  whose 

f)ay  in  Europe  is  $2  a  week ;  in  this  countrj^  $4.50,  being  55  per  cent 
ess  wage  in  Europe. 

In  the  dressing  and  singeing  rooms,  the  pay  in  Europe  is  $4.50  a 
week;  in  this  country,  $7  a  week,  being  30  per  cent  less  in  Europe. 

In  a  finishing  room  in  Europe  the  pay  is  $5  a  week,  while  in  this 
country  it  is  from  $7.50  to  $9  a  week,  a  difference  of  35  per  cent  less 
in  Europe. 

Our  best  information  is  that  in  all  departments  in  the  manufacture 
of  corduroys,  with  the  exception  of  the  weaving,  European  labor  will 
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accomplish  more  work  in  a  week  than  our  hands.  In  the  weaving 
department  this  is  reversed  in  this  country,  as  our  weaving  machines 
are  superior  to  the  English  and  the  operator  runs  more  looms. 

The  wages  taken  above  for  comparison  with  the  American  wages 
are  taken  from  the  English  districts,  where  they  pay  a  higher  wage 
than  the^  do  on  the  Continent.  However,  the  skill  of  the  English 
operator  is  greater  than  on  the  Continent.  ^ 

Our  profits  on  the  corduroy  business  since  we  started,  some  ten 
years  ago,  has  shown  from  6  to  7i  per  cent,  which  is  not  a  suflScient 
profit  for  the  capital  invested  and  the  manufacturing  risk  taken. 

The  difiiculties  of  the  business  are  largely  due  to  the  great  risk 
taken  in  turning  out  cordurov  cloth  with  the  class  of  help  that  we 
have,  as  we  have  to  teach  all  our  hands  this  business  and  it  takes 
years  for  them  to  become  proficient  in  some  of  the  branches. 

Fine  yams. — ^We  believe  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  tariff 
on  fine  yarns  and  cloth  woven  from  fine  yams  should  not  be  touched, 
as  the  manufacture  of  these  involves  a  large  portion  of  labor. 

Any  reduction  of  the  schedule  of  corduroys  as  it  at  present  exists 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  corduroy  business  in  this  country. 

The  New  York  Mills, 
J.  P.  Caxpsell^' Assistant  Treasurer. 


L.-.a 


